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RETURN    OF   THE   42ND   ROYAL   HIGHLANDERS   TO 
EDINBURGH,  AFTER    WATERLOO. 

When  the  gallant  Forty -Second  returned  to  Scotland,  after  Napoleoii 
was  finally  defeated  at  Waterloo,  the  Scottish  people  actively  testified  to 
their  pride  in  a  regiment  which  had  won  undying  renown  in  America, 
Egypt,  and  the  Peninsula.  The  heroes  entered  Scotland  across  the  border 
from  England,  and  as  they  advanced  towards  the  capital  they  were  welcomed 
enthusiastically  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  on  their  route.  As  they 
approached  Edinburgh  the  road  7vas  throfiged  with  cheering  cro'ivds,  so  that  the 
march  from  Picrshill  to  the  castle,  a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles,  occupied 
nearly  tivo  hours.  Thus  the  march  through  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
became  a  great  triumphal  procession,  more  genuine,  perhaps,  than  had  ever 
escorted  a  Roman  General  in  the  days  when  Rome  was  Mistress  of  the  World. 
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The  last  session  of  the  last  parliament  of  Eng- 
land continued  from  the  3d  of  December,  1706, 
to  the  24th  of  April,  1707.  As  it  was  henceforth 
to  be  summoned  under  the  title  and  character 
of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  coming 
change  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
members  with  no  ordinary  excitement.  It  was 
also  an  important  task  which  they  had  met  to 
discharge,  being  nothing  less  than  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Union,  which  only  awaited  their 
final  sanction.  On  the  28th  of  January  the 
queen  announced  to  both  houses  that  the  treaty 
of  Union  had  been  ratified  by  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  the  terms  of  which  she  had  directed 
to  be  laid  before  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  meet  witli  their  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation. "  As  it  had  been  agreed,"  the  royal 
speech  continued,  "that  Scotland  is  to  have  an 
equivalent  for  what  that  kingdom  is  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  paying  tlie  debts  of  Eng- 
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land,  I  must  recommend  to  you,  that  in  ca.se 
you  agree  to  the  treaty,  you  would  take  care  to 
jarovide  for  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  in 
Scotland."  At  this  mention  of  an  equivalent, 
the  countenances  of  many  of  the  members  were 
elongated,  and  the  old  prejudices  against  Scot- 
land began  to  rouse  themselves  for  resistance. 
"The  advantages,"  her  majesty  added,  "which 
will  accrue  to  us  all  from  an  union  are  so  ap- 
parent that  I  will  add  no  more,  but  that  I  shall 
look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness  if  this 
great  work,  which  has  been  so  often  attempted 
without  success,  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in 
my  reign." 

On  the  following  day  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  debated  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  and  though  a  number  of 
members  spoke  against  the  union,  the  support 
that  the  measure  received  was  too  irreat  to  make 


their  opposition  of  any  avaiL 
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February,  after  not  more  tlian  eight  days  of 
deliberation  and  debate,  all  the  Articles  of 
Union  were  approved  of  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
ti>  ratify  it. 

There  was  no  such  smooth  and  ra])id  progress 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  debates  were 
commenced  on  the  loth  of  February,  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measure  being  at  once  mani- 
fested. Lord  Haversham  in  particular  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  union, 
and  in  arguing  against  it  pointed  out  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  a  people  inhabiting 
tile  siime  island,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  having  the  same  religion,  should  be  all 
under  the  same  form  of  policy  and  government, 
but  whetiier  two  nations  independent  in  their 
sovereignties,  having  distinct  laws  and  interests, 
and  their  different  forms  of  worship,  church 
government,  and  order,  should  be  united  into 
one  kingdom.  This  had  always  been  the  chief 
argument  against  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, but  Lord  Haversham  also  proceeded  to 
point  out  other  obstacles  to  the  measure.  He 
represented  that  the  English  constitution,  from 
the  admirable  balance  of  its  powers  between 
the  greatness  of  the  monarch  and  the  safety  of 
the  people,  was  the  best  in  the  world;  and  that 
this  equilibrium  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
admission  of  Scottish  members  into  parliament, 
who  would  turn  the  scale  at  jileasure.  He 
pointed  out,  moi-eover,  that  the  union  could  not 
be  entire,  beaiuse,  although  the  Scottish  pai'lia- 
ment  had  ratified  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  the 
Scottish  nation  seemed  to  be  against  them. 
After  having  stated  these  objections  at  some 
length,  his  lordship  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing warning  to  those  who  prosecuted  the  design 
in  conformity  to  the  washes,  or  to  secure  the 
favour  of  their  sovereign:  "This  is  the  last  time 
that  I  believe  I  shall  ever  trouble  your  lordships 
in  an  English  parliament;  give  me  leave,  there- 
fore, to  say  but  one  woi'd.  In  King  Charles 
the  First's  time  tlie  Cavaliers  were  the  persons 
that  ventured  their  lives  and  lost  their  estates 
to  save  him  ;  and  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
time  they  were  forgot  and  left  starving.  At 
the  Restoration  the  Presbyterians  were  as 
zealous  for  that  as  any  men  whatever,  and  none 
more  persecuted  all  his  reign.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  that  reign  the  bishops  threw  out 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and  King  James  put  them 
into  the  Tower.  At  the  Revolution  the  London- 
derry men,  &c.,  were  the  pei-sons  that  made  the 
first  and  noblest  stop  to  King  James  in  Ireland; 
and  I  myself  have  fed  some  of  them  at  my  own 
table,  when  they  were  starving,  with  the  highest 
commendations  and  promises  in  their  pockets, 
which  I  have  seen  under  King  William's  own 


hand.  In  the  last  reign,  everybody  knows  who 
they  were  that  made  their  most  constant  court 
at  St.  James',  and  we  see  in  what  favour  they 
are  at  present.  Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
zeal  for  this  union.  I  wish  from  my  soul  that 
the  advantages  may  attend  it  of  tranquillity 
and  security,  power,  peace,  and  plenty,  as  is 
intended  by  it.  But  yet  it  is  possible  men  may 
be  mistaken.  I  will  not  say  they  will  ever 
repent  of  it ;  but  I  will  take  leave  to  say  what 
I  have  formerly  said  in  this  place,  that  what  has 
been  may  he." 

After  this  discordant  key-note  had  been 
sounded  the  debates  of  the  Lords  followed  in 
a  correspondent  strain.  It  was  objected  that 
the  land-tax  laid  upon  Scotland  by  the  ninth 
article  was  small  and  inadequate,  and  that 
Wales,  as  poor  a  country  and  of  much  less 
extent,  paid  twice  as  much  as  Scotland,  but 
was  allowed  only  half  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives. To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  number 
of  representatives  in  parliament  was  no  rule  to 
go  by,  as  the  county  of  Cornwall,  that  did  not 
pay  nearly  so  much  towards  the  land-tax  as 
that  of  Gloucester,  sent  five  times  as  many 
members  to  parliament  as  the  other.  It  was 
also  added  in  excuse  for  the  small  quota  of  tax 
imposed  upon  Scotland  that  the  Scots  could  not 
and  would  not  be  rated  any  higher.  The  equi- 
valent to  be  paid  to  Scotland  was  also  the  sub- 
ject of  keen  opposition.  It  was  proclaimed 
highly  unreasonable  that  the  Scots,  who  were 
admitted  to  a  full  share  of  the  English  trade, 
and  paid  so  little  for  the  support  of  government 
and  the  expenses  of  a  costly  war,  should  also 
be  paid  £398,085  for  consenting  to  the  treaty. 
The  payment  of  that  part  of  the  equivalent,  also, 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Darien  Company, 
was  so  ordered  that  it  might  be  embezzled  by  a 
few  individuals,  instead  of  refunding  every  suf- 
ferer in  the  enterprise.  It  was  stated  in  reply 
that  this  sum  was  not  a  gift,  but  an  actual  pur- 
chase of  the  Scottish  revenues  and  customs,  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  money 
the  English  Commissioners  could  not  interfere 
more  than  they  had  done  already.  But  of  all 
the  objections  ofi"ered  by  the  opponents  of  the 
union,  none  bulked  so  largely  as  the  dangers  to 
which  the  English  Church  would  be  exposed  by 
Scottish  Presbyterianism.  The  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  for  instance,  asserted  that  he  could  no 
better  compare  the  union  than  to  the  mixture 
of  strong  and  opposite  liquoi-s  in  one  and  the 
same  vessel,  which  would  explode  under  their 
furious  fermentation.  The  bench  of  bishops,  he 
stated,  was  always  reckoned  the  dead-weiyht  of 
the  house;  but  the  admission  of  the  sixteen 
Scottish  peers  would  be  a  stUl  more  effectual 
dead-weight,  especially  in  any  future  debates 
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relating  to  the  church,  towards  which  they 
could  uot  be  supposed  iu  any  way  well  affected. 
He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  debarring  them  of  a  vote  in 
any  church  matter  when  such  should  occur  here- 
after. But  this  alarm  of  the  prelate,  which  time 
has  shown  to  be  so  groimdless,  was  disposed  of 
by  the  court  lords  with  arguments  suited  to  the 
day.  It  was  alleged  that  the  chief  danger  of  the 
Church  of  England  arose  not  from  Presbyteri- 
anism  but  from  Popeiy  and  France.  As  Scot- 
land lay  on  the  weakest  side  of  England,  a  union 
with  it,  even  though  it  should  be  one  of  conquest, 
was  indispensable,  but  such  a  compulsory  union 
could  only  be  achieved  and  secured  by  a  strong 
standing  army;  and  this  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign would  be  an  effectual  weapon  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  arbitrary  power.  Such  a  necessity, 
however,  was  obviated  by  the  present  union, 
which  was  voluntary.  With  regard  to  church 
matters  too  much  violence  had  already  been  used 
on  both  sides.  But  let  only  more  conciliatory 
measures  be  used  and  the  government  might  be 
conducted  as  harmoniously  as  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  cantons  held  different  creeds,  or  iu  the 
Diet  of  Germany,  which  was  composed  of  men  of 
three  different  religions.  Such  examples  showed 
that  several  constitutions  of  churches  might  be 
safely  placed  under  one  legislature.  Even,  also, 
if  danger  there  was,  it  threatened  not  the  Church 
of  England,  but  that  of  Scotland.  It  was  much 
more  likely  that  five  hundred  and  thirteen  Eng- 
lish members,  with  the  crown  on  their  side,  should 
be  too  hard  for  the  forty-five  Scottish  members, 
than  that  the  latter  should  be  able  to  swamp 
the  former.  Besides,  were  there  not  twenty-six 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  outweigh  the 
votes  of  the  sixteen  Scottish  peers? 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  English  dissenti- 
ents to  the  Union  and  such  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  answered.  The  general  reply  was  to 
this  effect,  that  so  great  a  measure  as  the  uniting 
of  the  whole  island  into  one  monarchy  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  some  disadvanta- 
geous concessions,  and  that  these  were  but  lesser 
evils  as  compared  with  the  benefit  obtained.  At 
last  the  treaty  was  approved  by  a  great  majority, 
but  several  peers  entered  their  protest,  some 
against  several  of  the  articles  and  othei-s  against 
all.  Both  houses  having  assented,  a  bill  for  enact- 
ing the  Union  was  jjrepared,  and  it  was  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  so  rapidly  that 
many  were  taken  by  surprise ;  but  although  a 
majority  of  274  were  in  its  favour,  160  votes 
were  against  it.  At  the  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
noble  member  to  arrest  its  progress  by  proposing 
that  the  following  rider  should  be  attached  to 
the  bill:  —  "That  nothing,  in  this  ratification 


contained,  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  an 
approbation  or  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of 
the  Presbyterian  way  of  worship,  or  allowing 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
what  it  was  styled,  'the  true  Protestant  reli- 
gion.'" But  this  torch  for  rekindhng  religious 
contention  was  extinguished  by  fifty -five  against 
twenty-nine  vote.s,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  In 
this  way,  and  through  such  difiiculties,  a  daring 
experiment  was  made,  and  a  change  effected 
upon  the  government  of  the  two  kingdoms  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  even  the  most  san- 
guine of  its  supporters  were  unable  to  antici- 
pate. 

The  ratification  of  the  L^nion  by  the  English 
parliament  took  the  discontented  in  Scotland  by 
surj^rise.  They  had  hoped  that,  notwithstanding 
the  acquiescence  of  their  own  legislature,  the 
popular  feeling  of  England  would  be  against  it, 
and  that  this  feeling  would  be  so  strong  as  to  pre- 
vent the  bill  from  passing.  In  this  hope  they  had 
avoided  all  insurrectionary  attempts,  believing 
that,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  proposal  would 
fail  or  be  deferred  to  some  better  opportunity ; 
and  their  hope  increased  into  confidence  when 
they  found  that  at  the  outset  it  was  met  in  both 
houses  with  such  determined  opposition.  But 
they  had  not  calculated  upon  the  rapid  tactics 
of  the  English  ministry,  and  they  were  suddenly 
startled  with  the  intelligence  that  their  cause  was 
irretrievably  lost— that  the  Union  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Their  only  chance  of  effecting  a 
reaction — and  it  was  a  feeble  one — lay  in  the 
discontent  which  the  first  working  of  the  Union 
would  occasion,  and,  with  that  provident  watch- 
fulness which  they  ought  to  have  exercised  at 
an  earlier  period,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  avail  themselves  of  every 
oppoi-tunity  by  which  the  national  jealousy  might 
be  offended  and  the  repeal  of  the  Union  desired. 

Nor  were  these  causes  of  public  and  national 
discontent  late  in  making  their  appearance;  even 
the  first  movements  of  the  Union  were  gi'ounds 
of  discontent  and  complaint.  It  was  necessary 
that  representatives  should  be  appointed  for 
Scotland  to  sit  in  the  British  parliament ;  but 
by  whom  was  the  election  to  be  made  ?  If  this 
should  be  left  to  the  popular  choice  the  majority 
of  the  members  returned  would  be  anti-union- 
ists, and  the  contest  be  opened  up  afresh.  But 
the  Scottish  parliament,  still  in  session,  removed 
this  difficulty  by  taking  the  appointment  into 
their  own  hands,  and  choosing  the  members 
from  their  own  body.  The  Estates  accordingly 
selected  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners 
to  represent  the  peers,  barons,  and  burghs  of 
their  country  in  the  first  parhament  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  these  sixty-one  members  only 
eighteen  had  been  opposed  to  the  L^nion. 
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A  more  difficult  tosk  w;is  the  apportiouiug  of 
the  equivalent  to  be  paid  to  Scotland,  of  which 
one  part  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  jjublic  benefit, 
and  the  other  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  Darien 
Company.  But  liere  tlie  oommi.ssiouers  of  the 
Union  were  tlie  tii-st  to  stop  in  and  claim  re- 
munoralion  for  tlieir  services;  and  altliougli 
their  numerous  demands  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  not  more  than  £30,000,  this  sum  had  a 
formidable  appearance  not  only  from  its  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  equivalent,  but  its  overwhelm- 
ing magnitutle  wlien  reduced  to  pounds  Scots. 
While  the  general  outcry  was  loud  against  such 
selfishness,  many  sarc;xstically  asked  if  this  was 
tlie  best  mode  of  encouraging  Scotch  commerce, 
promoting  its  manufactures  and  fisheries,  and 
creating  employment  for  tlie  poor  I  Nor  did 
the  allowance  to  the  Darien  Company  meet  with 
gi-eater  favour.  In  satisfying  so  many  claimants 
the  committee  appointed  to  the  task  seems  to 
have  acted  with  considerable  fairness  and  im- 
partiality, and  the  sum  allotted  to  this  purpose 
of  .£254,292  was  distributed  among  those  credi- 
tors who  could  establish  their  claims.  But  it  was 
not  the  less  asserted  that  these  payments  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  supporters  of  the  ministry, 
that  many  just  claims  were  disregarded,  and 
that  a  considerable  residue  of  the  money,  of 
which  no  account  was  rendered,  had  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  ministry  and 
their  fi'iends.  Much  discontent  was  also  felt  at 
the  delay  in  forwarding  the  money.  Although 
the  English  parliament  had  decided  upon  send- 
ing the  money  to  Scotland  immediately  some 
unexpected  delay  occurred  in  its  transmission, 
and  this  was  eagerly  used  by  the  alarmists  as 
an  argument  against  the  Union  and  a  ground 
for  rescinding  it.  The  money  had  not  come; 
it  woidd  not  come  at  all,  or  only  as  a  bribe  for 
additional  sacrifices.  It  was  even  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  heads  of  his 
party,  had  gone  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  at 
midnight,  and  there  made  proclamation,  that  as 
the  purchase  money  had  not  been  paid,  the  Union 
itself  was  null  and  void.  At  last  the  equivalent 
arrived,  but  not  till  the  mouth  of  August ;  and 
when  it  was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
in  twelve  waggons  under  a  guard  of  dragoons 
the  cavalcade  was  followed  by  the  angry  shouts 
and  execrations  of  the  people.  The  treasure  was 
uncovered,  and  lo!  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
had  been  sent  in  specie,  while  the  rest  was  in 
exchequer  bills.  Here  was  a  new  insult  and  a 
fresh  injury.  These  exchequer  bills,  it  is  true, 
were  payable  upon  demand,  but  then  it  was  in 
London,  which  was  as  distant  from  many  of  the 
holders  as  Madrid  or  Vienna,  while  there  was 
not  cash  enough  in  the  country  to  negotiate  them 
at  home ;  and  as  they  bore  no  interest  there  was 


no  motive  for  hoarding  them  up,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  fructify  by  inaction.  Some  of 
the  claimants  were  fain  to  receive  payment,  half 
in  c:ish  half  in  exchequer  bills ;  others  accepted 
bills  of  exchange  on  London,  with  the  loss  which 
the  transference  occaiiioned;  and,  by  tliis  needless 
and  dangerous  injury  to  an  already  infuriated 
nation,  none  was  benefited  but  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land by  the  interest  on  the  original  sum. 

Another  grievance  experienced  by  the  Scots 
from  the  Union  arose  from  the  equalization  of 
duties  and  customs  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Hitherto  the  import  duties  upon  foreign  produc- 
tions had  been  heavy  in  the  former  country  while 
they  were  light  in  the  latter ;  but,  as  this  dis- 
tinction was  to  cease  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  Scots 
had  resolved  to  profit  by  the  interval.  Accord- 
ingly the  merchants  had  bestirred  themselves 
with  unwonted  activity  in  importing  brandies, 
wines,  and  other  foreign  commodities  into  the 
country,  intending,  as  soon  as  the  Union  had 
passed,  to  introduce  them  into  England,  whei'e 
all  Scottish  merchandise  was  to  be  admitted  duty 
free.  Another  mercantile  speculation  not  quite 
so  honest  was  in  the  article  of  tobacco.  This 
article  had  already  become  as  much  a  necessary 
of  life  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  while  a  draw- 
back of  sixpence  per  pound  weight  was  allowed 
on  it  when  it  was  exported  from  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land. Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  by  which 
the  English  traffickers  in  the  weed  were  drawn 
into  close  sympathy  with  those  of  Scotland,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  allowance,  they  sent 
numerous  bales  of  the  commodity  down  to  the 
Scottish  ports,  intending  to  resume  them  as  soon 
as  the  Union  began  to  operate.  But  these  vari- 
ous devices  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
London  merchants,  and,  in  the  dread  of  being 
undersold  and  ruined,  they  brought  their  com- 
plaint before  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
represented  that  the  importation  into  Scotland 
of  the  produce  of  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  were  to  be  conveyed  into  England 
by  the  first  of  May  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  English  duties,  was  ruinous  to  fair  traders 
and  prejudicial  to  the  revenue;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  appeal,  it  wms  enacted  that  all 
foreign  goods  from  Scotland  after  the  L^nion 
should  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  as  those 
directly  imported  from  France  or  Spain,  under 
pain  of  seizure.  The  Scottish  merchants  in 
London  complained  of  this  as  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  and  they  proposed  that  the  goods  im- 
ported from  Scotland  should  be  admitted  free 
imless  it  could  be  proved  that  they  were  not  the 
property  of  Scottish  mei'chants  in  that  coun- 
try. This  was  apparently  a  reasonaljle  request 
had  the  difficulty  of  such  proof  and  the  facilities 
of  eludintr  it  not  been  taken  into  account.   While 
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this  important  question  was  still  pending  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  foreign  produce  which  had 
been  fairly  imported  into  Scotland,  and  had  paid 
the  Scottish  duties  before  the  first  of  May,  was 
poured  into  England  in  tlie  middle  of  June;  but 
no  sooner  had  it  arrived  in  the  Thames,  than  a 
seizure  was  made  by  the  custom-house  officers 
both  of  ships  and  cargo. 

This  was  not  the  only  shock  which  the  mer- 
chandise of  Scotland  sustained  as  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Union.  Hitherto  the  customs  and  excise 
had  been  small  and  easily  collected ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  laws  by  which  the  taxes 
were  to  be  levied,  and  the  deficient  experience 
of  the  Scots  in  this  kind  of  duty,  a  numerous 
host  of  English  tax-gatherers  was  sent  down  to 
superintend  the  revenue  and  enforce  its  collec- 
tion. This  novel  form  of  invasion  was  more  than 
the  Scots  could  endure.  It  was  too  much  that 
the  food  they  ate,  the  liquors  they  drank,  and 
the  clothes  they  wore,  should  be  subject  to  the 
sharp  search  of  inquisitors ;  but  that  this  office 
should  be  intrusted  to  their  old  hereditary  ene- 
mies was  an  insult  that  aggravated  the  injury 
tenfold.  What  cared  they  for  English  laws  or 
English  imposts  from  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  free  ?  And  was  this  the  boasted  liberty 
which  the  Union  had  guaranteed  ?  To  resist 
these  invaders  of  their  natural  rights  was  re- 
garded as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  smuggling,  far 
from  being  accounted  a  crime,  was  justified  as 
a  right,  or  ennobled  into  heroic  enterprise.  The 
custom-house  laws  were  therefore  despised,  its 
officers  assailed,  and  their  seizures  recaptured 
by  open  force  and  violence,  while  the  onlookers, 
instead  of  aiding  the  functionaries  of  the  law, 
either  slipped  aside  or  loudly  applauded  the 
deed.  In  this  way  whole  ship-loads  of  fox'eign 
productions,  especially  of  Dutch  brandy,  wei'e 
secretly  landed  upon  our  shores,  and  when 
landed,  were  conveyed  inland  by  trafiickers  who 
were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  give  battle 
for  their  property.  And  when  such  outrages 
compelled  an  increase  of  force  to  resist  them,  so 
that  custom-house  cavalry  were  equipped  for  the 
land-service,  and  custom-house  cutters  armed 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  by  sea,  the  mode 
of  the  popular  warfare  was  only  changed  by  this 
adoption,  and  stratagem  and  cunning  were  used 
when  arms  could  no  longer  avail.  Although  the 
land  was  parcelled  into  districts,  each  of  which 
was  provided  with  a  riding-ofiicer  and  a  troop 
of  armed  horsemen,  they  could  not  be  every- 
where, or  obtain  reliable  intelligence  of  the 
quarter  in  which  smuggling  was  at  that  moment 
going  on.  Nor  could  the  excise  vessels  exercise 
such  a  watchful  vigilance  over  the  wide  sea,  the 
friths,  and  the  indented  coasts  as  to  intercept 
the  wary  contraband  small  craft,  or  detect  it  in  | 


running  a  cargo.  Independently  of  the  profits 
of  such  lawless  deeds,  their  daring  character  and 
dexterous  devices  recommended  them  to  the 
popular  sympathy,  and  to  outwit  and  battle 
these  odiously  intrusive  Englishmen  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  austere  moralists  a  very  venial 
oifence.^ 

While  the  first-fruits  of  the  Union  were  of  so 
bitter  a  character,  that  all  parties  in  Scotland 
longed  for  its  repeal,  the  Jacobites  rejoiced  in 
this  aversion  as  the  pledge  of  their  success.  They 
therefore  ventured  in  1707  publicly  to  celebrate 
the  birth-day  of  the  Pretender;  and  emboldened 
by  the  circumstance  that  no  check  had  been 
oflTered  to  their  proceedings,  they  renewed  their 
intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  dynasty 
with  greater  confidence  than  ever.  Their  chief 
agent  on  this  occasion  was  Colonel  Hooke,  who 
negotiated  between  the  party  in  Scotland  and 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germains.  Near 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  and  while  the 
treaty  of  union  was  still  under  discussion,  he 
had  given  flattering  accounts  to  the  French 
minister  of  the  general  discontent  of  the  Scots, 
and  represented  that  now  was  the  time  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  France  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  by  promoting  these  tendencies  to 
a  civil  war  between  Scotland  and  England. 
After  describing  the  hostility  of  the  Scots  to 
the  proposed  union,  and  that  they  saw  no  other 
means  of  avoiding  it,  he  made  the  following 
bold  statement:  "The  greatest  part  of  Scotland 
has  always  been  well-affected  to  the  rightful 
king;  the  Presbyterians,  his  ancient  enemies, 
even  wish  for  him  at  present,  and  as  they  look 
upon  him  as  their  only  resource,  they  offer  to 
begin  the  war  upon  the  first  orders  that  they 
receive.  They  require  only  a  ship  loaded  with 
gunpowder,  and  a  promise  that  the  King  of 
England  [the  Pretender]  will  go  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  friends  in  Scotland.  I 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  principal  lords 
who  are  all  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  as- 
sured that  there  will  be  a  universal  rising  in 
Scotland,  they  have  drawn  uj?  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  [of  France]  in  which  they 
give  an  account  of  the  state  of  their  nation. 
They  have  taken  the  instructions  which  you,  sir, 
had  the  goodness  to  give  me  for  their  rule,  and 
they  have  answered  them  article  by  article. 
They  oblige  themselves  to  march  into  England 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  whom  they  will  sup- 
ply with  provisions,  clothes,  carriages,  and  even 
in  part  with  arms."  Although  these  and  other 
similar  representations  of  Hooke  were  so  allur- 
ing, the  French  court  demurred;  his  statements 
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were  too  sanguine  to  obtain  ready  credence. 
However  much,  also,  Franco  might  wish  for  the 
weakening  of  England  by  kindling  a  fresh  war 
liL'tween  it  and  Scotland,  the  expense  was  to  be 
cunsiderod,  and  in  tlie  exhausted  state  of  his 
treasury  the  French  king  was  in  no  liumour  to 
undertake  the  expense  of  such  a  doubtful  enter- 
prise. Although  this  reluctance  was  character- 
istic of  the  ancient  seltish  policy  of  P'rance  in  its 
dealings  with  Scotland,  in  the  present  case  it 
was  as  prudent  as  it  was  wary,  for  although  all 
parties  hated  the  Union  as  a  type  of  famine,  pes- 
tilence, and  war,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  utterly  abhorred  the 
thought  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Instead  of  committing  himself  to  any  positive 
engagements,  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  now  old  and 
frail,  as  well  as  dispirited  by  his  many  defeats, 
sent  back  Hooke  to  Scotland,  in  his  douljle  char- 
acter of  emissary  and  spy,  to  ascertain  more 
fully  the  amount  of  aid  which  the  Jacobites  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  what  services  they  were 
certain  to  render  in  retuni.  Hooke  arrived 
near  the  end  of  March,  1707,  but  found  the 
Union  already  concluded,  and  the  Jacobites  di- 
vided among  themselves,  so  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  them,  or  make  them  act 
in  mutual  concert.  Some  were  for  instant  war, 
others  for  delay  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  others  for  supplies  of  men  and  ai-ms  from 
France  before  a  rising  was  attempted.  The 
equivocal  character  of  the  agent  was  also  sus- 
pected, more  especially  when  it  was  found  that 
he  had  no  authority  from  the  French  court  to 
guarantee  his  promises  of  assistance.  But  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  Hooke  arose  from  the 
cautious  or  selfish  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton. That  nobleman,  whose  rank  and  influ- 
ence placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  Jacobites, 
had  behaved  so  equivocally  while  the  Union  was 
in  progress,  that  he  was  distrusted  by  his  own 
party,  and  suspected  by  the  government;  and 
when  the  emissary  sought  a  personal  interview, 
the  duke  conveniently  fell  sick,  and  could  not 
receive  him.  He,  however,  expressed  his  opinion 
by  message  that  nothing  eff'ectual  could  be  done 
unless  the  Pretender  himself  came  to  Scotland 
with  a  French  army  of  10,000  men  to  back  him. 
This  view  was  also  adopted  by  other  Jacobite 
leaders.  To  make  themselves  masters  of  Scot- 
land, they  asserted,  they  needed  nothing  more 
than  the  person  of  James,  their  king,  with  a 
supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money;  but 
as  they  meant  to  make  an  invasion  into  Eng- 
land, a  powerful  auxiliary  French  force  would 
also  be  necessary.  Hooke  reminded  them  of  the 
successful  expedition  of  the  Scots  into  England 
in  1639  without  such  aid;  and  when  they  re- 
plied that  they  needed  foreign  troops,  for  the 


protection  of  the  king,  until  their  friends  could 
be  drawn  together,  he  sarcastically  reminded 
them  of  their  declarations,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion was  ready  to  rise  as  soon  as  his  majesty 
should  ai)i)ear.  "A  body  of  foreign  troops,"  he 
added,  "unaccustomed  to  your  mode  of  living, 
your  language,  and  religion,  would  be  of  more 
detriment  than  service."  He  then  appealed  to 
their  national  pride  by  describing  the  superior 
strength,  hardihood,  and  activity  of  their  own 
soldiers  even  as  raw  recruits,  and  their  aptitude 
for  military  training,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  them  with  the  example  of  Dundee,  who, 
he  said,  with  only  two  thousand  Highlanders, 
had  defeated  General  Mackay  at  the  head  of  six 
thou.sand  of  the  picked  soldiei-s  of  Holland  and 
England.  But  he  spoke  to  men  among  whom 
there  was  no  second  Dundee  to  attempt  so  bold 
an  experiment.  After  much  altercation  they 
reduced  their  demand  to  five  thousand  French 
soldiers;  but  here  also  Hooke  was  ready  with  a 
refusal.  Five  thousand  men,  he  observed,  could 
not  be  embarked  from  France  without  occa- 
sioning such  observation  that  the  EnglLsh  ca- 
binet would  suspect  their  object,  and  in  such  a 
case  they  would  seize  upon  the  leading  men  of 
Scotland  as  a  necessary  precaution.  This  new 
view  of  the  matter,  which  came  home  so  closely 
to  themselves,  appears  to  have  so  disconcerted 
these  Jacobite  nobles  that  the  conference  was 
immediately  ended. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  all  further 
dealings  between  the  emissary  and  the  Jacobite 
nobles  would  have  broken  otf.  While  he  had  ad- 
vised them  to  brave  the  whole  jjower  of  Eng- 
land by  a  rising  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  he 
had  given  them  to  know  that  the  work  must  be 
their  own  independent  of  any  aid  from  France. 
But  with  that  infatuated  hopefulness  in  their 
cause,  which  so  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
smalluess  of  their  means  and  the  feebleness  of 
their  efforts,  they  resolved  to  make  another  ap- 
peal to  the  French  king.  They  accordingly  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  by  Colonel 
Hooke,  stating  the  ripeness  of  the  opportunity, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  whole  Scottish  nation 
for  the  restoration  of  their  lawful  king.  Let 
James  but  appear  among  them,  and  Scotland 
would  be  his  without  a  blow.  They  would  then 
immediately  march  into  England,  and  for  such 
an  invasion  they  were  well  prepared  with  men 
and  equipments,  a  statement  of  which  they 
made  in  detail.  But  their  greatest  want  was 
money,  and  therefore  they  besought  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  the  aid  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pistoles  to  furnish  them  for  the  expedi- 
tion, a  I'egular  monthly  subsidy  during  the  war, 
and  arms  for  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  dragoons.     But  this  was  not  all,  for 
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they  must  have  aid  from  France  in  men  as  well 
as  money  and  munitions,  as  these  would  be 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  king  at  his 
landing,  and  the  number  of  this  auxiliary  force 
they  modestly  set  down  at  eight  thousand  men. 
"  We  also  beseech  his  majesty,"  the  memorialists 
added,  "to  honour  this  nation  with  a  general  to 
command  in  chief  under  our  sovereign,  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  that  the  first  men  of  Scotland 
may  be  obliged  to  obey  him  without  difficulty, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  accompanied  by  such 
general  officers  as  the  two  kings  shall  judge 
proper.  The  peers  and  other  lords,  with  their 
friends,  desire  to  command  the  troops  they  shall 
raise  in  quality  of  colonels,  captains,  and  en- 
signs; but  we  want  majors,  lieutenants,  and 
sergeants  to  discipline  them.  And  if  our  ene- 
mies withdraw  their  troops  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  employ  them  against  us,  we  hope  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty  will  send  some  of 
his  own  to  assist  us."^ 

The  commencement  of  this  memorial  with  its 
parade  of  strength  and  means  for  the  invasion 
of  England  conti'asted  strongly  with  the  con- 
fession of  weakness  which  their  importunity  for 
aid  implied.  They  could  raise  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
horse  at  a  single  call;  they  had  subsistence  for 
these  troops  for  two  years,  and  were  well  pro- 
vided in  the  essential  articles  of  a  campaign, 
and  yet  needed  the  assistance  of  France  as  com- 
pletely as  if  without  it  they  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  a  childish  attempt  to  allure  the  French 
court  into  the  enterprise,  and  aftei'wards  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  its  management.  Hooke, 
however,  having  finished  his  mission,  and  re- 
ceived their  memorial,  encouraged  them  with 
assurances  that  their  king  would  laud  in  Scot- 
land, and  be  among  them  in  August,  after  which 
he  departed  to  France.  His  representations  at 
the  French  court  of  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite 
cause  in  Scotland,  and  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
nation  at  the  Union,  created  a  feeling  of  triumph, 
which  soon,  however,  evaporated,  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Almanza,  by  which  a  Bourbon  was 
placed  in  the  Spanish  throne,  made  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  a  subject  of  minor  impor- 
tance. They,  therefore,  allowed  it  to  go  to 
sleep  until  some  fresh  emergency  should  compel 
them  to  waken  it,  and  the  Jacobites,  left  to 
themselves,  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the 
selfishness  of  the  French  king,  who  had  only 
adopted  their  cause  in  his  need,  and  abandoned 
it  when  their  services  were  no  longer  required. 

In  the  midst  of  these  murmurs  a  new  occasion 
arrived  for  using  the  services  of  these  malcon- 
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tents  and  their  unfortunate  sovereign.  To  coun- 
teract the  advantages  gained  by  the  French  at 
Almanza  their  allied  enemies  projected  the  de- 
struction of  Toulon ;  but  although  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene  conducted  the  laud 
operations,  while  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets 
bombarded  the  town  by  sea,  they  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege.  Such,  however,  was  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  this  attempt,  that  the  troops  de- 
signed for  reinforcing  the  French  army  in  Spain 
were  prevented  from  marching,  and  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion. 
It  was  now  resolved  to  avert  the  storm  by  in- 
vading Scotland  in  good  earnest,  and  an  arma- 
ment was  drawn  together  with  such  seci'esy  for 
the  purpose  that  even  the  Pretender  himself  and 
his  friends  were  not  made  aware  of  its  destina- 
tion. A  fleet  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
one  frigates  and  a  land  force  of  5000  men  were 
soon  in  readiness  to  convey  the  Pretender  to 
Scotland ;  and  the  Jacobites  were  cheered  with 
the  intelligence  that  their  master  was  coming 
among  them  at  last,  and  that  the  expedition 
would  assuredly  set  sail  from  Dunkirk  on  the 
4th  of  March  (1708).  This  muster,  however, 
could  not  be  made  without  notice,  and  various 
surmises  wei'e  made  of  its  destination,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Dunkirk  betrayed 
the  real  object  for  which  the  armament  was  de- 
signed. On  the  tidings  being  transmitted  to 
England  the  parliament  bestirred  itself  with 
unwonted  energy  and  more  than  the  usual  mea- 
sure of  severity.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended, the  oath  of  abjuration  was  ordered  to  be 
administered  to  all  persons  without  distinction, 
and  the  Pretender  and  his  friends  were  denounced 
as  rebels.  A  powerful  fleet  was  sent  to  cruise 
off  Dunkirk,  and  troops  were  marched  down 
from  England  into  Scotland,  while  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  twenty-one  other  Scottish  lords 
and  gentlemen  notorious  for  their  Jacobitism 
were  forthwith  placed  under  arrest. 

It  was  under  these  unfortunate  auspices,  and 
after  some  unnecessary  delays,  that  the  Pre- 
tender, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  embarked  on  this  expedition. 
As  yet  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  having 
been  immured  from  infancy  in  the  mimic  court 
of  St.  Germains,  he  was  altogether  unfitted 
for  the  difficulties  of  such  an  enterjirise ;  and 
among  his  adherents  there  was  no  Montrose  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  But  fortunately  for  his 
prestige  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  and  betray 
his  incapacity.  Watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
set  sail  the  French  admiral  stood  out  to  sea  on 
the  17th  of  March,  a  violent  wind  having  previ- 
ously driven  the  English  fleet  off  the  coast ;  but 
the  same  storm  soon  compelled  the  French  to 
return  to  port,  where  they  were  detained  two 
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days,  and  during  this  interval  Sir  George  Byng, 
the  Englisli  admiral,  had  time  to  reach  the  Firth 
of  Forth  ami  await  the  enemy's  arrival.  As  soon 
;ui  the  weather  i)ermitted  the  French  fleet  again 
ventured  out  and  made  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Forth,  intending  to  ettect  a  landing  at  Burut- 
ishmd ;  but  saircely  had  tiiey  entered  the  firth 
whi-n  the  English  fleet  made  its  aijpearauce. 
Fourbin,  the  French  admiral,  was  one  of  the 
ijravest  and  most  skilful  of  the  French  naval 
commanders,  but  his  orders  were  strict  not  to 
risk  his  ships  in  an  encounter,  on  which  account 
he  altered  his  coui-se,  intending  to  land  at  Cro- 
marty or  Inverness.  He  was,  howvever,  so  closely 
pursued  by  Byng  that  the  van  of  the  English 
and  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet  kept  up  a  run- 
ning engagement,  in  which  the  Salisbury,  a 
heavy  vessel  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
British  navy,  was  captured  by  the  pursuei-s.  In 
the  meantime  the  unfortunate  Pretender,  who 
had  been  tantalized  with  a  sight  of  the  native 
hills  of  his  ancestors  only  to  be  abruptly  hurried 
out  again  to  sea,  entreated  to  be  put  on  shore, 
although  it  should  be  with  no  more  than  his  own 
attendants ;  but  the  pursuit  was  too  close  and 
dangerous  to  allow  his  request  to  be  regarded, 
and  the  French  ships,  after  a  month's  absence, 
retui-ned  to  their  old  berth  in  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  in  a  shattered  condition,  and  with 
their  holds  filled  with  sick  and  disabled  men.* 
Such  was  the  end  of  an  expedition  which  the 
pope  had  blessed  and  on  which  the  Jacobites 
had  so  confidently  relied.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  France  the  Pretender  went  to  Flanders,  ac- 
companied the  French  army  that  was  fighting 
against  the  British  and  their  allies,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  where  the 
French  sustained  from  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  a  more  terrible  defeat  than  they  had 
ever  yet  sustained.  While  he  was  thus  taking 
part  against  his  own  countrymen,  and  lessening 
his  chances  of  becoming  their  king,  the  Prince- 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.,  was 
performing  the  duties  of  a  brave  cavalry  oflicer 
in  the  opposite  ranks,  and  showing  himself  more 
worthy  of  the  crown  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
wear.  Of  the  Pretender's  conduct  in  this  en- 
gagement there  are  opposite  accounts.  Accord- 
ing to  some  he  show^ed  unsoldierlike  timidity, 
and  only  witnessed  the  battle  from  the  steeple 
of  a  neighbouring  village.  According  to  another 
account  he  was  personally  in  the  action  and 
showed  no  want  of  bravery  and  coolness. 

For  some  time  after  this  period  the  history  of 
Scotland  was  swallowed  up  in  the  more  important 
events  of  the  great  European  conflict  which  Marl- 
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borough  was  conducting,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  English  cabinet  and  parliament  which  its 
startling  incidents  occasioned.  The  Scottish  dis- 
contents produced  by  the  Union  still  continued, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  which  were 
founded  upon  them,  had  not  abated.  Nor  was 
the  legislature  either  wise  or  generous  in  allaying 
these  feelings ;  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the 
measures  of  parliament,  when  it  condescended 
to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  were  rather  calculated 
to  aggravate  them.  Of  these  we  give  a  single 
specimen,  which  occurred  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  that  met  on  November  loth,  1710. 
The  only  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland  before 
the  Union  had  been  linen,  and  this  the  Scottish 
parliament  had  cherished  with  patriotic  solici- 
tude. It  was  now  proposed  that  a  duty  should 
be  imposed  for  thirty-two  years  upon  every 
piece  of  linen  exported  from  Britain,  but  this 
was  opposed  by  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and 
Smith,  the  representative  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unfair  and  oppressive.  The 
woollen  cloth  of  England,  they  alleged,  which 
was  the  staple  of  that  country,  being  free  of  duty, 
the  Scottish  linen,  the  only  staple  of  Scotland, 
ought  in  like  manner  to  be  exempted,  more  espe- 
cially as  England  manufactured  no  linen,  while 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  Scotland  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Union.  To  this  argument  Harley 
replied  with  the  imperious  question,  "  Have  we 
not  bought  them  and  a  right  to  tax  them  ?  For 
what  end  did  we  give  the  equivalent/"  This 
rei^reheusible  question  startled  the  Scottish  rep- 
resentatives, and  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  indig- 
nantly asked,  "  How  was  Scotland  thus  bought 
and  sold?  What  was  the  price  given,  and  by 
whom  was  it  received  ?  As  for  the  equivalent, 
it  was  a  sum  paid  to  Scotland  for  the  charge 
laid  upon  the  Scottish  customs  and  excise  and 
to  defray  the  English  debts  contracted  before 
the  Union.  Before  the  Union,"  he  added, 
"  bounteous  promises  had  been  made  about  the 
communication  of  trade,  and  in  these  the  Scots 
had  trusted  to  English  honour;  but  the  pro- 
posed tax  taught  them  what  they  were  to  ex- 
pect and  justified  their  resentment  against  those 
who  had  sold  them."  The  duty  was  imposed, 
not,  however,  by  the  piece,  but  the  yard,  as 
the  English  pieces  measured  40  yards  but  the 
Scotch  only  10.  To  this  grievance  another  was 
forthwith  added,  by  which  the  linen  trade  of 
Scotland  would  have  been  restricted  that  the 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  might  be  promoted.  On 
this  being  also  opposed  by  Baillie  and  Lock- 
hart  they  were  petulantly  reminded  that,  what- 
ever had  been  the  laws  of  Scotland,  she  was  now 
subject  to  English  dominion  and  English  laws, 
and  that  Ireland  must  not  be  ruined  to  humour 
a  few  North  British  membei-s.    "  Scotland  never 
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was  and  never  will  be  subject  to  English  sove- 
reignty ! "  said  Lockhart  with  patriotic  heat. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  added,  "still  talked  of  the 
trade  and  liberties  of  England,  and  he  was 
willing  to  believe  that  this  arose  from  inad- 
vertency or  custom ;  but  now  he  really  thought 
they  held  that  the  interest  of  England  compre- 
hended that  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  that 
the  other  part  was  to  be  little  regarded."  The 
bill  for  regulating  the  linen  trade  of  Scotland, 
which  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  Irish  inter- 
ests, was  passed  through  the  Commons  but  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  who  allowed  Irish  linen  to 
be  exported  duty  free  to  the  colonies  for  five 
years  in  addition  to  other  five  which  had  been 
previously  granted— a  concession  to  Ireland  by 
which  the  exportation  of  Scottish  linen  was 
virtually  prohibited. 

While  the  political  rights  of  Scotland  were 
thus  treated  the  liberties  of  its  church  could 
scarcely  escape.  The  independent  sjiirit  of  Pres- 
byterianism  and  its  opposition  to  arbitrary  power 
were  alike  hostile  to  the  Tory  statesmen  and 
Jacobite  schemers  of  the  period ;  and,  unless  it 
could  be  coerced,  there  was  little  chance  either 
for  the  restoration  of  jjassive  obedience  or  the 
recall  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
guaranteed  at  the  Union  by  the  most  solemn 
of  all  sanctions;  but  events  were  already  show- 
ing how  Uttle  the  terms  of  the  treaty  could  be 
regarded,  when  it  was  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
powers  to  set  them  aside.  An  event  now  oc- 
curred by  which  this  inevitable  struggle  was 
prematurely  brought  into  action.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  of  all  the  adjuncts  of  English 
Episcopacy,  tliat  of  the  liturgy  was  the  most 
odious  to  the  Scots,  and  that  after  they  had 
tolerated  the  imposition  of  bishops,  their  na- 
tional resistance  was  roused  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  book  had  accordingly 
been  hastily  withdrawn,  and  even  in  the  hottest 
times  of  the  subsequent  persecution  there  had 
been  no  attempts  to  reimpose  it.  A  few  English 
regiments,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  Scotland, 
attempted  to  revive  among  themselves  their 
own  native  worship  by  the  use  of  the  liturgy, 
but  even  this  natural  innovation  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  presbyteries,  and  such  a  use  of  the 
prayer-book  in  Scotland  was  not  only  prohibited, 
but  the  chaplains  themselves  hindered  from 
preaching  to  their  own  flocks.  A  controversy 
in  consequence  arose  among  the  disputants,  which 
was  conducted  with  all  the  more  heat,  that  nei- 
ther party  understood  the  rights  of  conscience 
or  the  duty  of  Christian  toleration.  While  this 
controversy  was  going  on  a  clergyman  named 
Greenshields,  who  had  been  admitted  to  holy 
orders  by  a  Scottish  bishop,  opened  a  chapel  in 


Edinburgh  and  introduced  the  use  of  the  ob- 
noxious liturgy,  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
attempted  on  such  occasions.  The  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  took  the  alarm  and  cited  the 
offender  to  appear  before  them ;  but,  on  his  de- 
clining their  authority,  he  was  interdicted  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  himself  committed 
to  prison,  and  his  meeting-house  closed.  Green- 
shields  then  brought  his  case  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  but  there  sentence  was  given  against 
him,  and  his  conduct  regarded  as  an  infraction 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Union.  As  a  last 
resource  he  carried  his  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1710;  but  the  memorable  trial  of  Sa- 
cheverell  had  so  completely  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  that  high  court  of  legislature,  that  his 
case  for  the  time  was  thrown  aside.  It  was,  how- 
ever, taken  up  when  the  struggle  was  ended  by 
the  triumph  of  High-church  and  Tory  principles, 
and  a  new  cabinet  had  been  formed ;  a7id  on  this 
occasion  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Session 
was  reversed,  and  the  magistrates  amerced  in 
heavy  damages  for  wrongous  imprisonment. 
This  decision  was  a  triumph  to  the  Jacobites 
and  a  subject  of  rage  to  the  Presbyterians. 
Had  the  latter  taken  their  ground  upon  the 
unrepealed  laws  of  the  land  and  the  articles  of 
Union  the  magistrates  might  have  escaped,  and 
Greenshields  been  the  only  sufi'erer;  but,  as  the 
case  had  been  conducted,  he  was  represented  as 
a  martyr  to  his  religious  principles  and  the  victim 
of  Scottish  and  Presbyterian  intolerance.^ 

Having  been  thus  far  successful  the  Prelatists 
and  Jacobites  ventured  upon  still  more  impor- 
tant hostilities  against  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  for  this  warfare  they  had  strengthened 
themselves  by  the  addition  of  twelve  new  Eng- 
lish peers  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Out  of  twelve 
commoners  as  many  lords  were  created,  and,  to 
add  to  the  contempt  with  which  the  jjroceeding 
was  characterized,  the  whole  batch  was  created 
in  one  day.^  Having  thus  made  sure  of  a  ma- 
jority a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  of  January,  1712,  for 
granting  a  legal  toleration  to  those  Episcoioalian 
dissenters  in  Scotland  who  were  desirous  of 
using  the  liturgy;  it  also  proposed  the  repeal  of 
those  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  that  sub- 
jected them  to  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of 
Presbyterian  church  courts,  and  prohibiting  the 
civil  sanction  from  the  enforcement  of  ecclesias- 
tical sentences.  On  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
which  was  done  with  such  haste  that  nothing 
was  known  of  it  until  the  motion  was  made,  the 

1  A  True  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenshields, 
Edin.  1710 ;  Lockhart  Papers. 
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three  influential  clergymen,  C'arstaii-s,Black\vell, 
auil  Baillie,  (U'i)iited  by  the  General  iV.ssenibly, 
hurried  to  London  to  w.atch  over  the  liberties 
of  the  cluireh  and  oppose  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  the  ojiposition  they  could 
procure,  the  bill  was  jKissed  through  the  Com- 
mons and  sent  to  the  Lords.  Here  it  was  pro- 
posed that,  to  prevent  Popish  priests  and  Jaco- 
bites from  taking  advantage  of  this  toleration,  all 
who  accepted  of  it  should,  within  a  certain  time, 
subscribe  the  oath  of  abjuration.  To  this  the 
Jacobites  could  not  well  object,  and  knowing  that 
the  ministers  of  the  established  church  liesitateil 
about  some  expressions  in  the  oath,  they  con- 
sented on  condition  that  they  also  be  compelled 
to  take  it.  In  the  act  of  succession,  by  which 
the  crown  was  to  devolve  upon  the  house  of 
Hanover,  one  of  the  conditions  specified  was, 
that  the  successor  should  be  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  in  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  allegiance  was  to  be  sworn  to  the 
successor  as  limited  by  that  act.  But  the  little 
word  as  was  a  mountain  of  difficulty,  as  it  I'e- 
quired  all  Presbyterians  to  swear  that  the  king 
ought  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  and  that  no  Pres- 
byterian could  be  entitled  to  the  crown.  On  this 
account  they  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
that  the  obnoxious  word  should  be  altered  into 
which  was,  by  which  the  crown  was  limited  to  a 
Protestant  succession  generally  without  any  spe- 
cification of  the  form  of  that  Protestantism.  But 
the  Scottish  Jacobites  were  not  to  be  thus  de- 
feated; and  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  had 
influence  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  word 
"as,"  by  which  the  abjuration  oath  was  made  un- 
palatable to  Papists  and  Presbyterians  alike. 
The  former  could  not  take  it  because  they  re- 
garded the  Pretender  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  while  the  latter  would  not  take  it  be- 
cause it  reprobated  their  church  ;  and  it  was 
hoped  by  the  Jacobites  that  in  this  dilemma 
both  of  the  proscribed  might  be  induced  to 
coalesce  for  the  subversion  of  the  Revolution 
Settlement  and  the  restoration  of  the  Popish 
Pretender.  And  although  this  likely  result  was 
overruled  and  prevented  the  manoeuvre  was 
attended  with  mischievous  efl"ects  to  both 
churches.  While  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scot- 
land refused  tiie  oath  of  abjuration  they  availed 
themselves  of  that  of  toleration  by  restoring  the 
services  of  their  churches  to  that  formality  and 
.splendour  whicli  Laud  had  so  earnestly  desired, 
but  which  Scotland  had  never  witnessed  till  now. 
And  as  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  the  oath 
in  its  present  state,  like  the  Indulgence  granted 
by  Charles  II.,  became  a  bone  of  contention 
among  the  brethren  and  a  criterion  of  ministerial 
faithfulness,  many  congi-egations  refusing  the 
ministry  of  those  pastors  who,  by  taking  the 


oath,  had  been  guilty,  as  was  deemed,  of  a  weak 
and  .sinful  compliance.^ 

The  aggressions  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  not  yet  ended.  Ap2)rehending  no  further 
attempts  the  commissioners  of  the  General  As- 
sembly had  retui-ned  to  their  homes,  when  they 
were  roused  from  their  security  by  alarming 
tidings;  these  were,  that  patronage  was  about 
to  be  restored.  The  right  of  a  j^atron  to  present 
to  a  living  irrespective  of  the  choice  or  wishes 
of  the  people  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  Presbyteriauism,  but  odious  to  the  popular 
feeling,  and  the  protests  against  it  had  been 
incessant  until  it  was  abolished  in  1G49.  At  the 
Restoration,  indeed,  it  was  reinstated,  but  again 
abolished  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  minister  was  one 
of  those  laws  of  the  church  which  had  been 
secui-ed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Union.  This  right 
of  popular  election  also,  notwithstanding  the 
bickerings  and  discussions  it  occasioned,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  inherent  in  such  right 
whether  applied  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  office- 
bearers, had  been  found  to  work  so  well,  that 
from  1690  to  1712  not  a  single  instance  had 
occurred  of  a  great  body  of  the  congregation 
deserting  the  parish  church  in  consequence  of 
the  election  having  gone  against  their  wishes. 
But  patronage  was  necessary  for  the  politics  of 
the  day,  and  therefore  must  be  restored.  The 
church  was  formidable  so  long  as  it  possessed 
ministers  endeared  to  the  people  by  their  own 
voluntary  election,  and  while  this  continued  the 
restoration  of  a  Popish  pretender  would  be  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible.  But  let  the  right  of 
nomination  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lay 
patron,  and  this  harmony  would  be  destroyed. 
The  people  would  be  alienated  from  pastors  in 
whose  call  they  had  no  voice,  and  the  minis- 
ters themselves  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  among  whom,  more  than 
the  common  people,  the  principles  of  Jacobitism 
predominated.  Availing  themselves  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Scottish  commissioners  the  bill  for 
the  restoration  of  church  patronage  in  Scotland 
was  introduced  into  parliament  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1712,  and  carried  forward  with  such 
'  haste,  that  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  7th  of  April,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
members  voting  in  its  favour,  and  seventy-six 
against  it.  At  the  fii'st  news  of  this  unex- 
pected proceeding  the  three  commissioners, 
Carstairs,  Blackwell,  and  Baillie,  returned  to 
London,  authorized  by  the  church  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  this  fatal  bill;  but  the  slow  travelling 
of  the  period  was  overmatched  by  the  indecent 
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haste  of  their  opponents  in  deliberating,  so  that 
when  they  reached  the  capital  they  found  that 
the  bill  was  already  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  its  success  all  but  decided.  So  speedily 
after  was  such  an  important  national  affair  con- 
cluded, that  the  legislators  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury seemed  to  have  passed  forward  the  bill  by 
a  sort  of  political  railway.  The  House  of  Lords 
heard  the  ajapeal  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
and  the  reading  of  the  bill  once,  twice,  and  a 
third  time,  all  in  one  day — the  12th  of  April, 
not  the  1st — and  on  the  14th  returned  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  few  slight  alterations 
which  were  allowed,  after  which  on  the  22d  it 
received  the  royal  assent.^  And  thus  a  deed 
was  done  by  which  the  Act  of  Security  itself  was 
made  of  little  worth  ;  and  an  obstacle  removed 
to  the  march  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne. 
It  was  not,  however,  at  such  a  corrupt  period, 
and  by  such  unworthy  agencies,  that  the  con- 
flict of  jDatronage  was  to  be  fought  anew,  or  its 
final  issue  decided. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
now  at  hand,  and  the  event  was  awaited  with 
intense  anxiety.  In  what  language  would  the 
voice  of  the  church  condemn  the  late  violation 
of  its  rights?  Above  all,  the  Jacobites,  by  whom 
the  deed  had  been  effected,  were  hopeful  of  the 
result.  By  their  crafty  manoeuvre  they  thought 
that  Presbyterian  Scotland  would  be  filled  with 
such  revengeful  ire  as  to  care  neither  for  the 
Treaty  of  Union  nor  the  Act  of  Settlement;  that 
she  should  be  ready  to  give  both  to  the  winds, 
and  return  to  the  Stuarts  at  St.  Germains,  as 
she  had  done  to  Charles  II.  at  Breda;  and  that 
the  Scottish  ai'ms,  added  to  the  malcontents 
of  England  and  Ireland,  would  make  the  res- 
toration of  their  master  to  the  throne  of  the 
three  kingdoms  an  easy  achievement.  But  the 
Scots  had  become  wise  through  past  experience; 
they  had  smarted  too  often  under  the  perfidy  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  in  choosing  between  two  evils, 
they  would  rather  at  any  risk  have  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  Episcopalian  though  he  might  be, 
than  one  who  was  heart  and  soul  a  PajDist,  and 
as  such  opposed  to  every  phase  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  wise  and  foi'bearing  spirit  joer- 
vaded  the  assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  first  of  May  (1712),  and  the  Jacobites 
found  that  by  their  obnoxious  breach  of  faith 
the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  hoped 
so  greatly  to  further,  was  more  hopeless  than 
ever,  and  this  through  their  own  interference. 

The  General  Assembly  was  opened  by  John 
Duke  of  Athole  as  its  commissioner,  and  the 
royal  letter  which  was  read  teemed  with  assur- 
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ances  of  favour  and  good-will.  "  Lest  any  late 
occurrences,"  it  said,  "may  have  possessed  some 
of  you  with  fear  and  jealousies,  we  take  this 
solemn  occasion  to  assure  you  it  is  our  firm  pur- 
pose to  maintain  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
established  by  law ;  and  whatsoever  ease  is 
given  to  those  who  differ  from  you  in  points 
that  are  not  essential,  we  will,  however,  employ 
our  utmost  care  to  protect  you  from  all  insults, 
and  redress  your  just  complaints."  The  assem- 
bly's answer  to  this  royal  address  was  equally 
peaceful  and  placable.  "  The  late  occurrences," 
they  replied,  "which  your  majesty  is  pleased  to 
take  notice  of,  have,  we  must  acknowledge,  pos- 
sessed us  of  fears  and  jealousies.  But  as  we 
have  always  embraced,  and  do  at  present  lay 
hold  upon,  the  assurance  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  give  us  of  your  firm  purpose  to  maintain  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  established  by  law,  so  we 
cannot  but  with  all  dutiful  submission,  and  in 
that  truth  and  ingenuity  that  becomes  the  faith- 
ful ministers  and  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  the  repre- 
sentations and  petitions  laid  before  you  by  the 
commission  of  the  last  General  Assembly  for  a 
remedy  in  tliese  matters,  humbly  hoping  that 
these  our  most  just  complaints  may  come  in  due 
time  and  manner  to  be  redressed."  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  brethren  were  in  conformity 
with  this  reply.  They  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  representations,  petitions,  and  addresses  of 
their  commission,  which  they  embodied  into 
specific  acts,  and  instructed  the  commission  to 
use  all  dutiful  and  proper  means  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  tliese  grievances  complained — a  prac- 
tice which  was  annually  continued  until  1782. 
They  also  attempted  to  frame  such  an  explana- 
tion and  modification  of  the  abjuration  oath, 
that  ministers  of  tender  conscience  might  be 
able  to  take  it  without  scruple.  These  harmless 
acts,  with  endeavours  to  propagate  Christian 
knowledge  and  civilization  in  the  Highlands 
and  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  salaries  of  missionaries  and  schoolmasters 
employed  in  such  oflices,  formed  the  chief  of 
their  proceedings,  after  which  the  assembly  rose 
as  peacefully  as  it  had  met,  greatly  to  the  chagrin 
of  those  cunning  contrivers  who  had  hoped  for 
a  very  different  issue.^ 

There  was  one  class  of  Presbyterians,  how- 
ever, who  were  not  so  easily  to  be  satisfied; 
these  were  the  men  of  extreme  views,  who  held 
the  Cameronian  principles,  and  who  had  refused 
to  re-enter  the  Church  of  Scotland  when  it  was 
established  at  the  Eevolution.  They  still  re- 
tained their  fierce  principles  of  resistance,  al- 
though the  season  of  persecution  had  long  gone 
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by,  and  their  chief  quarrel  was  now  with  the 
established  church  itself,  which  they  regarded 
as  too  piissive  and  time-serving.  Since  the 
death  of  llenwick  they  had  remained  without  a 
minister  until  1706,  when  the  Kev.  John  INIac- 
millan,  liaving  been  deposed  for  holding  Camer- 
onian  sentiments,  attached  himself  to  their 
l>arty,  and  became  their  minister  and  leader. 
Although  self-excluded  from  the  church,  they 
still  continued  to  watch  over  it  Jis  their  erring 
parent,  and  evince  a  deej)  interest  in  its  move- 
ments. If  they  had  any  lingering  hopes  that  it 
might  even  yet  retrace  its  steps,  and  become 
that  fair  ideal  of  a  church  to  which  tliey  could 
conscientiously  be  reconciled,  these  expectations 
were  overthrown  by  the  patronage  and  tolera- 
tion acts,  and  by  the  passiveness  with  which 
the  church  had  succumbed  to  them.  They  felt 
it  not  the  less  their  duty  to  testify  against  the 
prevailing  defections,  and  for  this  pui'pose  a 
large  and  solemn  meeting  was  ajipointed  to  be 
held  at  Auchensaugh  near  Douglas  on  the  23d 
of  July,  1712.  Previous  to  this  assembling,  a 
startling  question  had  been  proposed  by  some 
of  the  members,  "  Should  they  come  to  the  meet- 
ing armed  I"  It  was  replied  that  this  would  be 
unnecessaxy  unless  there  was  evidence  of  a  de- 
sign to  interrupt  their  proceedings.  As  no  such 
design  was  manifested  or  intended,  the  ren- 
dezvous was  attended,  and  its  proceedings  con- 
ducted without  interruption,  except  such  as 
arose  from  the  contentions  among  themselves. 
After  the  acknowledgment  of  sins  personal  and 
national,  they  renewed  the  Covenants;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  service  the  minister  was  con- 
strained to  rebuke  the  congregation  for  their 
listlessness  and  unconcerned  behaviour  while 
the  confession  of  sins  was  made,  and  the  Cove- 
nants subscribed  anew.^  It  was  unfortunate  for 
their  zeal  that  there  was  no  persecution  of  any 
kind  to  bind  them  more  closely  together,  and 
animate  their  testimony  against  the  defections 
of  the  day.  Thus  low  had  the  once  strong  and 
formidable  Cameronianism  fallen.  Planted  in 
danger  and  nursed  amidst  the  storm,  it  could 
only  thrive  in  the  war  of  the  elements;  and 
when  the  atmosphere  was  tranquillized,  its  leaves 
withered,  and  its  vitality  decayed.  In  its  adap- 
tation to  the  character  of  our  own  day,  this  sin- 
gular sect  of  hill-men, society-men,  Cameronians, 
Macmillanites,  and  now  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  presents  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  it  wore  at  Drumclog  and  Both- 
well  Bridge,  and  finally  at  the  Union. 

The  course  of  public  events  which  succeeded 
was  unfavourable  to  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender 
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and  his  partisans.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
as  the  queen's  favourite,  had  been  sujjplanted 
by  Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  great  duke  himself, 
after  so  many  brilliant  victories  by  which  the 
power  of  France  was  bi'ought  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
w;us  dismissed  from  office.  The  French  king 
made  overtures  for  peace,  and  as  Marlborough 
was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies, 
he  availetl  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  pro- 
crastinate the  treaty  and  rise  in  his  demands. 
The  whole  country  was  also  weary  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  and  disposed  to  make  im- 
due  concessions  rather  than  continue  it  any 
longer.  The  very  salvos  of  the  ordnance  in 
our  arsenals,  as  they  announced  each  succes- 
sive victory,  seemed  only  to  disturb  the  desire 
for  tranquillity  and  pall  upon  the  public  ear. 
An  inevitable  consequence  in  the  conclusion  of 
such  a  peace  would  be  the  recognition  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession  by  the  King  of  France, 
and  his  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender; but  Louis  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  treaty  to  hesitate  at  making  such  cpn- 
cessions.  The  Tory  party,  however,  who  were 
now  in  power,  and  felt  that  peace  was  necessary 
for  their  own  continuance  in  office,  pushed  on  the 
treaty  in  spite  of  its  exorbitant  conditions,  and 
appointed  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton  ambassador  to 
the  French  court  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
close.  It  was  an  ominous  choice  for  the  fate  of 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  as  the  duke  was  os- 
tensibly the  head  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  was 
in  secret  correspondence  with  the  coui-t  of  St. 
Germains.  He  was  also  in  favour  with  the  queen, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  desirous  that  the  succession 
should  devolve  upon  her  brother,  the  Pretender, 
rather  than  upon  George  I.  It  was  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
the  most  unsteady  and  uncertain  of  all  politi- 
cians, and  one  who  was  more  likely  to  damage 
the  cause  he  supported  than  that  which  he  op- 
posed. He  had  led  the  Pretender's  party  into 
difficulties  from  which  they  could  not  be  extri- 
cated, and  while  opposed  to  the  Union,  had  served 
by  his  equivocal  proceedings  to  promote  its  set- 
tlement more  effectually  than  the  best  of  its 
supporters.  While  the  political  world,  how- 
ever, was  wondering  at  this  court  appointment, 
and  speculating  on  its  purpose,  and  the  conduct 
which  the  erratic  duke  was  likely  to  puraue,  his 
career  was  suddenly  cut  short  in  an  idle  affray, 
and  by  the  sword  of  a  quarrelsome  duellist. 

This  unfortunate  event  had  its  origin  in  a 
lawsuit  between  the  duke  and  his  kinsman, 
Lord  Mohun,  about  the  succession  to  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield's  estate,  which  had  hung  in  sus- 
pense for  nine  years,  and  might  probably  have 
been  procrastinated  as  manyyears  more.  During 
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this  irritating  delay  words  of  insult  passed  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  were  followed  by  a  chal- 
lenge from  Lord  Mohun,  whose  temj^er  has  been 
represented  as  that  of  a  madman,  who  had 
already  killed  two  men  in  duels,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  a  bully  relied  on  his  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  sword.  Although  he  was  to  depart  in 
a  few  days  upon  his  important  embassy,  the 
duke  accepted  this  invitation,  and  appeared  on 
the  ground  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday  the  15th  of  November.  The  duke  and 
Mohun  encountered  with  such  rancour  that  both 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  in  this  condition 
were  found  by  the  keepers  of  the  park.  His 
lordship  died  on  the  spot,  and  his  grace  before 
he  could  be  carried  to  his  residence,  while  no 
one  remained  but  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  relative 
of  the  duke,  and  his  second,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  event.  General  Macartney,  the  second  of 
the  other,  having  fled.  A  fierce  question  about 
the  fair  play  of  this  tragical  event  immediately 
followed  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  the 
latter  insisting  that  the  duke  had  been  foully 
done  to  death,  a  surmise  that  was  countenanced 
by  the  rambling  account  of  Colonel  Hamilton. 
But  no  positive  conclusion  could  be  fixed  amidst 
such  keen  prejudices  and  conflicting  statements; 
for  while  the  two  principals  were  engaged  and 
closing  with  each  other  like  madmen,  both  of 
them  regardless  of  self-defence,  and  each  only 
eager  to  kill  his  advei-sary,  the  two  seconds  had 
also  engaged  according  to  established  fashion, 
and  were  wholly  intent  on  their  own  share  of 
the  fray.  It  was  insinuated  by  the  Tories  that 
the  duel  was  a  preconceived  device  of  the  Whigs 
to  arrest  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  mission;  that 
Mohun,  the  notorious  bravo,  was  only  their 
tool ;  and  that  the  duke  was  actually  killed,  not 
by  his  opponent,  but  by  a  treacherous  and  unex- 
pected thrust  from  Macartney,  after  Mohun  had 
fallen;  and  that  the  general,  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  a  searching  examination,  had  fled 
the  kingdom.^  But  let  it  have  happened  as  it 
might,  the  Whigs,  who  indignantly  repelled 
these  accusations,  did  not  the  less  rejoice  that 
the  duke's  career  was  ended.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  was  appointed  ambassador  in  his 
stead,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  signed 
at  Utrecht  on  the  13th  of  March,  1713.  The 
first  article  of  the  treaty  was  to  the  following 
effect:  That  the  French  king  recognized  the 
Protestant  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  engaged   for   himself,  his   heirs  and  suc- 
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cessors,  not  to  suffer  the  Pretender  to  return 
into  his  dominions,  nor  in  any  way  to  succour 
or  assist  him.  The  peace  was  grateful  both  to 
Whigs  and  Tories,  each  party  hoping  to  pi'ofit 
by  the  opportunity,  while  the  nation  at  large 
rejoiced  that  a  war  so  ruinous  and  expensive, 
notwithstanding  its  glories  and  victories,  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  close. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  by  the  Scots,  that 
their  country  was  not  to  derive  unalloyed  benefit 
from  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Among  the  conditions 
of  the  Union  it  had  been  stipulated  that  Scotland 
should  be  exempted  from  the  malt-tax  during 
the  war  and  from  the  expenses  which  the  war 
had  occasioned,  and  this  had  been  allowed  by  the 
commissioners,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  hope 
that  this  exemption  would  be  perpetual.  But 
now  that  peace  had  returned  there  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  extension  of  the  tax 
over  the  whole  island.  The  ojjportunity  was 
also  favoured  by  the  discontent  of  the  Eiiglisli 
at  this  exemption  which  the  Scots  enjoyed,  and 
of  which  they  could  recognize  neither  the  jus- 
tice nor  expediency.  A  bill  accordingly  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  the  imposition  of 
the  malt-tax  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
In  vain  did  the  Scottish  representatives  jslead 
that  perpetual  exemption  had  been  demanded ; 
that  they  had  trusted  in  the  generosity  of  the 
English  nation  that  the  temporary  exemption 
granted  to  their  country  would  never  be  inter- 
rupted; in  vain  also  did  they  plead  that  an 
equalization  of  taxes  had  reference  to  the  means 
and  abilities  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  the 
import  laid  upon  English  barley  would  be  un- 
equal and  oppressive  upon  the  barley  of  Scotland, 
which  was  far  less  productive  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  ale  that  was  brewed  from  it. 
It  was  equally  in  vain  that  they  represented  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  in  Scotland  as  tantamount 
to  an  express  prohibition,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
so  greatly  liaise  the  price  of  ale  that  few  would 
be  able  to  purchase  it.  These  and  other  such 
representations  were  ineffectual,  the  bill  con- 
tinued its  progress  in  both  houses,  and  the 
Scottish  members,  finding  that  they  were  only 
taunted  and  overborne  by  numbers,  were  now 
resolved  to  combine  in  earnest  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  It  was  no  mere  party  but  a 
national  question,  in  which  Scottish  Whig,  Tory, 
and  Jacobite  were  at  one,  and  in  a  conference  of 
the  northern  peers  and  commons  it  was  resolved 
that  the  final  stand  should  be  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  There,  accordingly,  the  subject  was 
introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  who,  after 
recapitulating  in  an  eloquent  speech  the  instances 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  Union  had  been  viol- 
ated, the  disadvantages  it  entailed  upon  Scot- 
land, and  the  inability  of  the  latter  country  to 
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bear  an  equal  share  in  the  public  burdens  of  the 
empire,  concluded  with  the  motion:  —  "That 
since  the  Union  had  not  produced  the  good 
effects  that  were  expected  from  it  when  it  was 
entered  into,  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  dissolving  the  said  l^nion,  and  securing 
the  Protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  1 1  anover, 
ensuring  the  queen's  prerogative  in  both  king- 
doms, and  preserving  an  entire  amity  and  good 
correspondence  between  the  two  nations."  This 
startling  proposal  was  earnestly  seconded  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  stated  that  this  dissolution 
was  the  only  way  of  preserving  peace  and  frieniUy 
relationships  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
pressure  of  taxes,  he  asserted,  \vas  .so  unequal 
and  so  burdensome  that  they  would  never  be 
productive,  and  as  for  the  malt-tax,  it  could  only 
be  collected  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  On  the 
question  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  it  was  nega- 
tived, indeed,  but  only  by  four  votes — a  majo- 
rity that  showed  how  unstable  the  foundation 
of  the  Union  was  at  the  time  and  how  ea.sily  a 
stronger  shock  might  have  subverted  it.  The 
Jacobites  welcomed  the  augury  as  showing  the 
uses  such  a  threat  might  serve  when  their  own 
piu'poses  required  it.  On  the  following  day  the 
Scottish  representatives  resolved  to  defer  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  next 
year,  and  in  the  meantime  to  obtain  petitions  to 
the  queen  and  parliament  from  all  the  burghs 
and  counties  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Fortunately,  however,  for  both  king- 
doms, their  resolution  did  not  take  effect,  as  no 
petitions  were  obtained  except  from  the  counties 
of  Edinburgh  and  Lanark.  It  was  indeed  sig- 
nificant for  the  welfare  of  both  kingdoms  that 
the  Scottish  caution  was  proof  against  such 
tempting  agitations,  and  that,  notwithstanding 


the  popular  dislike  to  the  Union,  this  malt-tax 
could  not  dissolve  it.^ 

After  this  period  there  were  few  events  in 
Scotland  worthy  of  particular  notice  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Her  zeal  for  the  safety 
of  the  Protestant  church  on  the  one  hand,  which 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, and  her  personal  inclinations  on  the 
othei",  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of 
her  brother  the  Pretender  as  her  successor,  kept 
both  parties  in  a  state  of  susjiense  when  they 
might  otherwise  have  jn-oceeded  to  mischievous 
action;  and  although  the  Jacobites  continued 
their  intrigues,  they  relied  more  upon  the  queen's 
good  wishes  for  their  master,  and  upon  her 
dying  bequest  in  his  favour  when  she  would  be 
able  to  exjn-ess  it  without  fear  or  check,  than 
upon  either  foreign  invasion  or  a  civil  war. 
Thus  matters  continued  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  reign,  which  was 
comprised  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years, 
sufficed  for  the  accomplishment  of  two  great 
objects  of  the  highest  importance.  One  was  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  attempts  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  Protestantism  and  the 
subjugation  of  Euro^^e.  The  other  was  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  which  not 
only  the  two  crowns  but  the  two  nations  were 
blended  into  one,  while  their  names,  changed 
into  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  type  of  their 
common  interest  and  mutual  amity,  which  years 
have  only  tended  to  render  more  indissoluble. 
Such  an  event  alone  was  enough  to  signalize  the 
longest  and  most  prosperous  of  our  national 
reigns. 
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The  demise  of  Queen  Anne  did  not  advance 
the  Pretender  a  step  uigher  to  the  throne  of 
Britain.  So  generally  was  the  Act  of  Succes- 
sion recognized,  that  George  I.,  although  a 
foreigner  and  stranger,  was  proclaimed  as  peace- 
fully as  any  sovereign  of  unquestioned  heredi- 
tary right;  and,  until  his  arrival  from  Hanover, 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  administered 
by  a  regency,  consisting  of  seven  great  officers 
of  state  and  eighteen  peers,  most  of  whom  were 
Whigs,  and  therefore  devoted  to  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  well  for  the 
interests  of  Protestantism  and  the  peace  of  the 
nation  that  such  unanimity  prevailed,  as  the  new 
sovereign  was  so  phlegmatic,  and  apparently  so 
unconscious  of  the  grandeur  of  his  new  eleva- 
tion, that  nearly  seven  weeks  elapsed  before  he 
set  out  for  his  new  dominions.  On  the  18th  of 
September  he  landed  at  Greenwich,  and  his  first 
proceeding  was  to  form  a  ministry  in  which  his 
friends  the  Whigs  should  predominate.  So 
much  had  they  now  the  upper  hand,  that  tvhile 
in  the  preceding  parliamentary  election,  only 
two  years  before,  five-sixths  of  the  successful 
members  were  Tories,  the  case  was  now  so  com- 
pletely reversed,  that  in  the  new  parliament 
which  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  1715,  the  Whig 
members  constituted  a  large  majority.  It  was 
opened  by  George  in  person;  but,  as  he  was  un- 
able to  pronounce  the  language  of  his  subjects, 
he  transferred  his  written  speech  to  be  read  by 
the  lord-chancellor.  Among  other  affairs  the 
royal  address  referred  to  the  Pretender,  and  the 
hopes  he  had  expressed  of  deriving  aid  from  his 
adherents  in  Britain,  a  subject  to  which  the 
Commons  made  a  correspondent  reply.  "  It  is 
with  just  resentment,"  they  said,  "  we  observe 
that  the  Pretender  still  lives  in  Lorraine,  and 
that  he  has  the  presumption,  by  declarations 
fi'om  thence,  to  stir  up  your  majesty's  subjects 
to  rebellion.     But  that  which  raises  the  utmost 


indignation  of  your  Commons  is,  that  it  appears 
therein  that  his  hopes  were  built  upon  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  taken  for  some  time  past  in 
Great  Britain.  It  shall  be  our  business  to  trace 
out  those  measures  wherein  he  places  his  hopes, 
and  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign 
punishment."  This  denunciation  was  too  signi- 
ficant to  be  disregarded,  and  accordingly  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  leader  of  the  Jacobites,  fled  in 
disguise  to  France,  whither  he  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  was  impeached  of  high  treason  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  negotiations  and  in- 
trigues of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  was  committed  to 
close  custody,  from  which,  however,  he  was  re- 
leased on  the  following  year. 

No  political  event  of  the  day  had  taken  the 
world  so  completely  by  surprise  as  the  easy  and 
peaceful  succession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  to 
the  British  throne.  It  had  never  been  thus  that 
dynasties  had  been  changed;  and  men  felt  as  if 
a  new  epoch  had  commenced,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  kings  were  to  be  of  inferior  account 
compared  with  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 
Where  now  were  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites, 
their  professions  of  undying  attachment  to  him 
who  was  their  sovereign  by  right  divine,  and 
their  preparations  by  which  his  accession  was 
all  but  secured  ?  All  their  intrigues  had  either 
been  infected  with  the  irresolution  or  crossed 
by  the  perversity  of  the  Pretender  himself  and 
the  court  of  malcontents  at  St.  Germains;  and 
while  they  boasted  high  of  what  they  would  do 
when  Queen  Anne  had  gone  to  her  rest,  George  I. 
had  quietly  stepped  into  the  throne,  and  their 
enemies  had  won  the  ascendency  both  in  court 
and  parliament.  Something  they  felt  they  must 
do  although  the  reaction  was  so  tardy,  and  the 
first  attempt  was  made  by  the  High-church  pai'ty, 
who  endeavoured  to  renew  the  Sacheverell  cry, 
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"The  church  is  in  diiuger!"  Sermons  were 
preached,  and  pamphlets  printed  to  show  that 
the  king  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish standard,  and  that  the  old  Presbyterian  or 
Puritan  rule  w;us  in  danger  of  being  restored. 
These  representations  were  not  without  effect; 
the  streets  began  to  ring  with  outcries  of  "Down 
with  the  Puritans  !  Down  with  the  Dissen- 
ters!" and  in  some  places  the  dissenting  chapels 
were  actually  destroyed  by  the  mob.  But  the 
riot  act,  which  was  hastily  passed  through  par- 
liament and  brought  into  active  use,  quickly 
put  an  end  to  these  violent  demonstrations. 
But  the  popular  discontent  at  the  new  sovereign 
could  not  be  so  easily  overcome.  Unseen  he  had 
been  a  venerated  idea,  which  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  too  well  fitted  to  dispel.  George  I. 
was  now  fifty-four  years  old,  was  clumsy  in  per- 
son and  blunt  if  not  boorish  in  manners ;  and, 
besides  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
character,  and  habits,  his  attachment  to  Hanover 
was  more  like  the  regretful  affection  of  a  ban- 
ished king  than  the  feeling  of  one  who  had  ex- 
changed a  priucii^ality  for  the  throne  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  empire.  Of  this  unpopularity 
of  the  king  the  Jacobites  gladly  availed  them- 
selves, and  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Pre- 
tender, whom  they  adorned  with  eveiy  gi'ace  in 
which  George  was  wanting,  they  endeavoured 
to  draw  back  the  hearts  of  the  peojile  to  the 
foi'saken  prince  whom  they  had  exiled.  En- 
couraged by  the  popular  aversion  which  daily 
grew  and  strengthened,  the  Jacobites  renewed 
their  intrigues  with  fresh  courage,  and  as  the 
able  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  joined  the  Pre- 
tender's court,  wliich  was  then  at  Commercy, 
and  obtained  the  management  of  its  affairs,  they 
hoped  that,  under  so  dexterous  a  politician. 
Franco  would  be  effectually  secured  to  their 
cause,  by  which  its  success  would  be  rendered 
certain.  Nor  did  Bolingbroke  altogether  dis- 
appoint their  hopes.  As  Louis  XIV.  was  now 
dead,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  such  a  union  between  the  Jacobites 
of  England  and  Scotland,  that  their  simultaneous 
rising,  combined  with  an  invasion  from  France, 
should  drive  George  I.  back  to  Hanover  and 
place  the  Pretender  in  his  room. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  Eng- 
land the  affaire  of  Scotland  had  proceeded  with 
a  correspondent  pace.  George  I.  was  proclaimed 
in  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Anne  arrived,  and  this  unexpected  demise,  com- 
bined with  the  prompt  pi'oclamation  of  her  suc- 
cessor, so  confounded  the  calculations  of  the 
Jacobites  that  they  were  unprepared  for  offering 
any  resistance.  In  Glasgow,  whei-e  the  same 
solemnity  was  performed,  the  mob  showed  their 


joy  by  destroying  an  Episcopalian  meeting-house. 
In  the  rapid  distribution  of  ofKces  by  which  the 
new  king  strengthened  himself  on  his  arrival  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  secretary  of  state, 
the  Duke  of  Eoxburgh  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  the  Maixjuis  of  Aunandale  privy-seal.  Al- 
though the  Jacobites  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  present  .state  of  things  by 
expressing  as  sincere  a  loyalty  and  as  ardent  a 
satisfaction  as  the  rest,  they  were  regarded  with 
coldness  and  suspicion.  While  they  were  thus 
discountenanced,  and  manifestly  excluded  from 
court  favour,  their  enemies,  the  Presbyterians, 
were  treated  as  the  suiest  supports  of  the  crown. 
George  I.  of  his  own  choice  demanded  that  the 
oath  ensuring  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land should  be  tendered  to  him ;  and  four  of  its 
chief  ministers,  with  Carstairs  at  their  head,  who 
were  sent  to  court  as  a  deputation  from  the 
General  Assembly's  commission,  were  received 
by  the  king  with  marked  and  unwonted  respect. 
This  favourable  change  sufficed  to  extinguish  the 
cry  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  in/  the 
elections  for  the  new  parliament  those  lords  and 
commons  were  selected  wli  o  were  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  Protestant  succession.  Only  one 
instance  of  disaffection  occurred  in  the  north, 
where  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  the  candidate  who 
was  in  favour  of  the  present  government, 
was  opposed  by  Mackenzie  of  Preston  Hall,  a 
Jacobite.  The  latter,  who  possessed  the  estate 
of  Lovat,  and  claimed  to  be  chief  of  the  Eraser's, 
endeavoured  to  make  his  claim  good  by  the  aid  of 
Glengarry,  and  with  aband  of  Highlanders  might 
have  carried  his  election  by  storm  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sudden  and  opportune  appearance  of 
Fi'aser  of  Lovat  in  his  own  proper  person.  This 
dexterous,  shifty,  and  most  unprincijiled  villain, 
who  recognized  no  jiarty  but  his  own  interests, 
having  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  Bastille 
in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  had  returned 
home  to  negotiate  for  his  pardon  with  the  new 
government ;  and  as  his  clan  still  recognized  him 
for  their  lawful  and  only  chief,  his  following  of 
Fi'asers  turned  the  day,  and  the  election  of  Forbes 
was  secured.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland  were 
not  idle,  and  while  their  brethren  of  the  south 
wei'e  contenting  themselves  with  declamations 
against  Hanoverian  rats  and  drinking  treason- 
able toasts,  they  were  silently  collecting  arms  and 
preparing  for  an  insurrection  in  earnest.  Such 
was  especially  the  case  in  Dumfriesshii'e  and  the 
Highlands,  where  the  adherents  of  the  Pi'etender 
held  suspicious  meetings  and  were  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  a  general  rising.    But  while  they 
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were  corresponding  with  the  exiled  prince,  and 
receiving  from  him  assurances  of  aid  in  men  and 
money  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain,  these 
intrigues  were  closely  watched  by  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  the  ambassador  of  Britain  at  the  French 
court,  who  became  cognizant  of  the  whole  design, 
and  transmitted  intelligence  of  all  its  movements. 
In  consequence  of  this  information  the  king  was 
enabled  on  the  20th  of  July,  before  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  to  warn  the  parliament  of  the 
coming  danger  and  the  necessity  of  jDreparations 
to  meet  it.  The  measures  adopted  in  consequence 
were  severe  and  vigorous,  but  not  more  than  the 
occasion  required.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was 
suspended,  and  a  reward  of  £100,000  offered  for 
seizing  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive,  should  he 
attempt  to  land  upon  our  shores.  An  act  was 
passed  for  the  encouragement  of  loyalty  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  loyal  vassals  who  held  lands  of  a 
superior  guilty  of  high  treason  were  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  fee  and  heritage  of  their  holding; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  vassal  should  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  his  land  was  to  revert  to 
his  superior  if  he  continued  loyal,  and  be  con- 
solidated with  the  superiority.  All  entails  and 
settlements  of  estates  made  to  elude  the  penal- 
ties of  high  treason  were,  on  the  conviction  of 
the  testator,  to  be  declared  null  and  void,  and 
all  susjDected  persons  were  made  liable  to  be 
summoned  to  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere,  and  bail 
to  be  exacted  of  them  for  their  good  behaviour. 
The  fleet  was  ordered  to  take  its  station  in  the 
Downs,  a  camp  was  established  in  Hyde  Park ; 
and  as  by  the  late  treaty  Holland  had  engaged 
to  furnish  a  reinforcement  of  6000  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  Britain  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion, these  troops  were  put  in  readiness  for  em- 
barkation. But  while  such  a  military  force  was 
concentrated  in  England  for  its  defence  Scot- 
land was  still  almost  bare  of  soldiers,  although 
it  was  there  that  the  danger  was  to  be  most  ap- 
prehended. This  neglect  was  keenly  felt  by  the 
Scots,  who  organized  military  associations  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  so  hearty  was  the 
volunteer  zeal  that  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
soon  able  to  make  large  offers  to  government  of 
their  services  both  in  recruits  and  money.  But 
at  these  tenders  the  government  demurred.  It 
was  through  Presbyterian  zeal  and  by  the  active 
exertions  of  the  clergy  that  this  spirit  had  been 
awakened.  But  was  it  safe  to  encourage  such 
associations,  by  which  the  people  would  learn 
their  own  strength  and  might  be  encouraged  to 
exert  it  for  other  purposes  than  resistance  to 
the  Jacobites  and  the  Pretender?  These  sur- 
mises, which  were  probably  suggested  to  his 
majesty  by  some  well-wisher  to  the  hostile 
cause,  prevailed,  and  the  king,  after  praising 
their  zeal,  and  thanking  them  for  their  offers, 
III. 
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informed  them  that  the  measures  already  adopted 
for  the  national  defence  were  sufficient  without 
any  further  tax  upon  his  loving  subjects  of 
Scotland. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  at  this 
period  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  few  were 
so  distinguished  as  the  Earl  of  Mar.  This  noble- 
man was  well  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Pretender,  and  on  this  account  had  been 
discountenanced  by  the  government  of  the  late 
queen.  He  had  then  turned,  like  many  others 
of  his  party,  to  the  worship  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  heir-expectant  while 
still  Elector  of  Hanover.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  sovereign  in 
England  he  disclaimed  the  charge  of  Jacobitism, 
and  endeavoured  to  refute  the  calumnies  which 
had  been  raised  against  him.  "  I  hope,"  he  said, 
"  your  majesty  will  be  so  just  as  not  to  give  credit 
to  such  misrepresentations.  The  part  I  acted  in 
bringing  about  and  making  of  the  Union,  when 
the  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled  for  Scot- 
land on  your  majesty's  family,  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
kingdom,  doth,  I  hope,  put  my  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  to  your  majesty  out  of  dispute. 
My  family  had  the  honour,  for  a  great  tract  of 
years,  to  be  faithful  servants  to  the  crown,  and 
have  had  the  care  of  the  king's  children — when 
kings  of  Scotland — intrusted  to  them.  A  prede- 
cessor of  mine  was  honoured  with  the  care  of 
your  majesty's  grandmother  [Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  daughter  of  James  I.]  when 
young;  and  she  was  pleased  to  express  some 
concern  for  our  family  in  letters  which  I  still 
have  under  her  own  hand."  He  ended  with 
assurances  that  should  his  majesty  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  services  he  should  find  him  as  faithful 
and  devoted  a  servant  as  any  of  his  family  had 
been  to  the  crown.  And  not  confining  himself  to 
professions,  he  procured  an  address  from  about 
a  hundred  Highland  chiefs  and  chieftains,  con- 
gratulating George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  the  three  kingdoms,  assuring  him 
of  their  fidelity,  and  offering  him  their  homage 
and  services.  But  the  professions  of  the  earl 
and  chiefs  were  equally  disregarded,  and  Mai-, 
irritated  at  this  rejection,  returned  to  his  old 
allegiance,  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
Bolingbroke  and  the  court  of  the  Pretender, 
and  only  waited  the  opportunity  when  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  could  be  raised  with  the  best 
prospect  of  success. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  that  a 
rising  in  Scotland  would  be  useless  without  a 
simultaneous  movement  in  England,  and  that 
until  the  Jacobites  of  the  latter  country  were 
prepared  for  action  Mar  and  his  Scottish  adher- 
ents should  remain  inactive.     But  it  was  the 
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curse  of  the  Stuarts  to  disregard  their  best 
counsellors  unless  they  coincided  with  their  own 
wi.shes,  and  to  precipitate  matters  by  that  arbi- 
trary decision  which  tliey  regarded  ;us  the  best 
part  of  their  sovereign  right.  And  such  on  the 
present  critical  occasion  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Pretender.  Disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
French  fleet  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  arms 
and  troojjs  to  Britain  was  blocked  up  by  Ad- 
miral IJyng  in  the  port  of  Havre,  and  without 
aimouncing  his  intention  to  Bolingbroke,  he 
despatched  orders  to  Mar  to  commence  the  in- 
surrection in  Scotland  without  delay.  The  earl 
unfortunately  complied,  and  setting  off  from 
London  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  lieutenant- 
general  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
seconil  in  his  duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  by 
Colonel  Hay,  both  officers  of  considerable  mili- 
tary reputation,  he  landed  at  Elie  in  Fifeshire 
on  the  14th  of  August  (1715).  His  further 
proceedings  showed  that  his  inability  corre- 
sponded to  the  infatuation  and  ignorance  of  his 
master.  In  his  progress  from  Elie  to  Inver- 
cauld,  and  from  luvercauld  to  Aboyne,  he 
advised  the  discontented  gentlemen  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  rise  in  arms,  but  without  suggesting 
any  settled  plan  of  action.  At  Aboyne  he  met 
with  the  Jacobite  nobles,  the  marquises  of 
Huntly  and  TuUibardine,  the  earls  Marischal 
and  Southesk,  Glengarry,  and  others,  whom  he 
assembled  under  the  pretext  of  a  Highland 
hunting-match,  and  to  whom,  in  a  set  speech, 
he  revealed  the  true  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
After  bewailing  the  Union  and  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  it,  and  denouncing  its  ruinous 
effects  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Scotland 
both  in  church  and  state,  he  invited  them  to 
take  arms  for  their  sovereign  James  VIII., 
whose  lieutenant-general  he  had  been  appointed, 
and  in  whose  cause  he  meant  to  rise,  and  hazard 
life  upon  the  issue.  He  assured  them  also  that 
he  had  money  for  the  present  necessities;  that 
regular  pay  would  be  supplied  to  keep  their 
troops  in  the  field;  that  troops  would  be  sent 
from  France  to  their  assistance;  and  that,  finally. 
King  James  himself  woidd  speedily  come  over 
to  head  the  expedition.  These  rash  assurances 
were  gladly  received  and  implicitly  credited; 
the  grand  effoi't  was  at  last  to  be  made  which 
should  assuredly  place  their  beloved  master  on 
the  throne;  and  they  agreed  to  repair  to  him 
with  their  followers  as  soon  as  the  old  royal 
standard  should  be  raised,  and  the  trumpet 
summon  them  to  the  rendezvous. 

Animated  by  these  assurances  the  infatuated 
earl,  although  his  force  scarcely  amounted  to 
five  hundred  men,  ventured  to  raise  the  standard 
of  insurrection  at  Braemar  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember.    On  the  9th  he  proclaimed  the  Pre- 


tender at  Kirkmichael,  summoning  all  true  lieges 
to  join  him  and  assuming  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  King  James.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  the  expedition  had  even  already  commenced. 
For  its  success  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  masters  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  for 
this  purpose  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  9th  to 
surprise  it  by  Lord  Drummond,  with  a  party  of 
ninety  men,  half  of  whom  were  Highlanders. 
The  design  was  well  planned,  and  might  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  rashness  of  one  of  the 
conspirators,  who  revealed  it  to  his  brother,  also 
a  Jacobite.  The  wife  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
perceiving  that  her  husband  was  thoughtful  and 
melancholy,  gave  him  no  rest  imtil  she  had 
learned  the  secret,  which  she  forthwith  com- 
municated to  the  lord  justice-clerk,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, sent  up  a  warning  to  the  castle.  Such 
precautions  accordingly  were  adopted,  that  when 
the  midnight  escalade  was  attempted  the  first 
ladder  fastened  to  the  walls  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  assailants  who  were  upon  it  hurled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  rock.  In  this  manner  the 
castle  was  preserved,  and  the  Jacobites  of  Edin- 
burgh prevented  from  rising.  LTnchecked,  how- 
ever, by  this  disappointment  Mar  continued  to 
advance  until  he  had  reached  Dunkeld,  his  forces 
gathering  as  he  advanced ;  and  there  he  was 
joined  by  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine  and  above 
four  thousand  men,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  increased  into  twelve  thousand.  But,  al- 
though the  rebellion  had  thus  mustered  a  more 
numerous  army  than  the  Marquis  of  ISIontrose 
had  ever  commanded,  it  was  a  useless  weapon 
in  such  feeble  inexperienced  hands  as  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  whom  it  seemed  only  to  puzzle 
and  encumber.  Besides  this  his  treasonable  de- 
signs had  been  watched  by  the  government,  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
Highlands  preparations  were  made  to  extin- 
guish it.  Orders  were  sent  down  to  Edinburgh, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Earls  of  Wigton, 
Hume,  and  Kinnoul,  Lord  Deskford,  Lockhart 
of  Caruwath,  and  Hume  of  Whitfield  were  ap- 
prehended and  committed  to  durance  in  the 
castle,  and  Major-general  Whetham  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  bridge  of  Stirling  and  the 
passages  of  the  Forth.  For  this  important  ser- 
vice, however,  not  more  than  1 500  regular  soldiers 
could  be  spared  on  account  of  the  scanty  force 
that  had  been  appointed  for  Scotland  before  the 
insurrection  broke  out.  In  this  difficulty  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scotland,  applied  to  Glasgow 
for  a  reinforcement,  and  nobly  the  city  responded 
to  the  call.  Three  battalions,  consisting  in  all  of 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  soldiei'-citizens 
under  the  command  of  their  provost,  marched 
to  the  camp  at  Stirling,  other  reinforcements 
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from  the  west  and  south  soon  followed,  and  by 
these  precautions  both  town  and  river  were 
speedily  placed  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence. 
These  preparations,  with  the  combined  influence 
of  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  in  the 
Highlands,  were  thought  sufficient  to  hold  the 
Earl  of  Mar  in  check,  while  government  was 
occui3ied  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  which  had 
now  broken  out  in  England. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  this  outbreak  in  both 
kingdoms  that  it  had  so  prematurely  exploded 
in  the  one  country,  necessitating  a  similar  move- 
ment in  the  other.  It  was  still  more  unfortunate 
for  it  that  its  chief  leaders  were  watched,  and 
their  designs  betrayed  to  government  by  spies 
and  informers.  In  this  way  it  was  discovered, 
that  a  formidable  insurrection  was  to  break  out 
in  Devonshire  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  to  arrive  from  France  for  the  purpose 
of  heading  it.  Alarmed  at  the  tidings  the  titular 
Duke  of  Powis,  Loi-d  Landsdowne,  and  Lord 
Duplin  were  arrested,  and  warrants  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  several  gentlemen  who  were 
suspected  of  being  ready  to  join  in  the  expected 
rising.  But  of  these  persons  Mr.  Forster,  who 
had  escaped  seizure,  fled  to  Northumberland, 
his  native  county,  and,  rendered  desperate  by 
his  danger,  he  raised  at  once  the  standard  of 
rebellion  and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  He 
was  soon  after  joined  by  the  gallant  young  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  against  whom  a  similar  order 
had  been  issued;  and  the  desperate  nature  of 
their  attempt  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  they 
commenced  their  rebellion  with  only  sixty  horse. 
They  were  soon  after  joined  by  others,  but  even 
with  these  additions,  when  they  had  proceeded 
from  Alnwick  to  Morpeth  they  only  mustered 
ninety  men,  all  of  them  on  horseback,  but  mount- 
ed and  armed  at  their  own  expense,  for  neither 
Forster  nor  Derwentwater  had  arms  or  horses 
for  their  recruits.  Of  this  little  army  Forster 
was  appointed  general,  as,  being  a  Protestant, 
it  was  thought  that  the  people  would  be  more 
ready  to  join  them;  but  such  an  enterprise  was 
seen  to  be  so  desperate,  that  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men stood  aloof  and  looked  on  in  idle  wonder- 
ment. After  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  which  signally  failed,  Forster  drew 
off  his  small  squadron  to  Hexham,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  some  regiments  of  Scottish  infantry 
which  Mar  had  promised  to  send  him.  While 
this  miniature  army  was  thus  waiting  upon  the 
Border  a  similar  episode  had  been  characterizing 
the  campaign  in  Scotland.  Lord  Kenmure,  hav- 
ing received  a  commission  from  the  Earl  of  Mar 
to  act  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  south,  proclaimed 
the  Pretender  at  Moffat  on  the  12th  of  October, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale, 
Winton,  and  Carnwath,  this  part  of  the  re- 


bellion threatened  to  grow  into  very  formidable 
dimensions.  But  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  at 
their  rising  seemed  to  produce  whole  harvests 
of  rustic  volunteers  to  ojDpose  them,  and  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Dumfries,  in 
like  manner  as  their  friends  in  England  had 
failed  in  their  attempt  in  Newcastle,  Kenmure, 
whose  army  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  horse- 
men, crossed  the  Borders,  and  joined  Forster 
near  Bothbury.  With  their  united  forces,  scarcely 
eight  hundred  mounted  yeomen  and  gentlemen 
in  all,  they  forthwith  turtied,  crossed  the  Tweed, 
and  took  up  their  station  at  Kelso,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  2000  foot  under  brigadier  Mackintosh, 
which  Mar  had  engaged  to  send  them. 

From  these  ill-concerted,  hasty,  and  futile 
proceedings,  which  resembled  attempts  to  create 
a  riot  rather  than  a  rebellion,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  nominal  hero  of  the  war. 
At  the  head  of  a  Highland  army  with  which 
Montrose  would  have  achieved  wonders.  Mar, 
instead  of  rushing  down  at  once  upon  Argyle 
and  Whetham,  whose  whole  force  did  not  amount 
to  2000  men,  remained  in  a  state  of  helpless 
indecision  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  send  a  strong  detachment 
across  the  river  that  should  effect  the  promised 
junction  with  Forster  and  Kenmure  at  Kelso. 
The  person  selected  for  this  important  enter- 
prise was  brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlam,  a 
soldier  whose  bravery  and  talent  had  procured 
him  high  military  distinction,  while  the  force  of 
2000  placed  under  his  command  were  the  best 
of  the  rebel  army.  On  learning  their  design 
Argyle  ordered  all  the  boats  to  be  brought  to 
Leith  and  directed  three  English  frigates  that 
were  in  the  Firth  to  destroy  every  boat  that 
might  be  serviceable  in  transporting  the  rebels; 
but  several  of  the  Fifeshire  small  craft  had 
already  been  hauled  on  shore,  and  with  these 
Mackintosh  resolved  to  effect  a  crossing.  The 
enterprise  was  as  daringly  executed  as  it  was 
skilfully  planned,  and  almost  under  the  guns  of 
three  frigates  about  1600  hundred  of  the  de- 
tachment were  safely  landed  in  the  Lothians, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  Edinburgh,  On 
the  following  morning  they  marched  to  the 
capital,  hoping  to  take  it  by  surprise,  instead  of 
continuing  their  route  to  Kelso;  but  their  ex- 
pectation was  balked;  the  Jacobites  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  might  have  aided  them,  had  not 
been  made  aware  of  their  coming;  and  the 
magistrates  had  hastily  secured  the  gates,  thrown 
up  temporary  defences,  and  sent  to  Argyle  for 
assistance,  who  speedily  marched  a  body  of 
dragoons  to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  arrived 
in  person.  Thus  disappointed  of  seizing  it  by 
surprise,  and  being  not  strong  enough  to  attempt 
its  capture  by  open  attack.  Mackintosh,  who  had 
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reached  ,Tock'.s  Lodge,  turned  his  march  to  Leith, 
which  he  entered  without  resistance  and  occu- 
pied the  old  citadel  built  by  Oliver  Gi-omwell, 
where  he  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand.  For 
this  purpose  he  put  the  half-dismantled  bastions 
in  a  state  of  defence,  planted  upon  them  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  which  he  had  taken  out  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  i-aised  barricades 
wherever  the  town  was  most  accessible.  Scarcely 
were  these  hasty  i)reparations  completed,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
marched  out  of  Eilinburgh  with  twelve  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  militia,  and 
the  town-guard,  for  the  recovery  of  Leith,  and 
summoned  the  rebels  to  surrender,  threatening 
also  that  he  would  give  uo  quarter  if  they  com- 
pelled him  to  take  the  town  by  assault.  A  fiery 
answer  was  returned  to  this  demand  by  the 
Laird  of  Kinnachin,  one  of  the  Highland  com- 
manders. "Surrender,"  he  said,  "was  a  word 
which  they  did  not  understand,  quarter  they 
would  neither  give  nor  take,  and  as  for  assault, 
if  his  grace  thought  to  carry  them,  he  was  wel- 
come to  make  the  attempt."  The  duke,  who  had 
no  cannon,  and  whose  force  was  inferior  to  that 
within,  was  too  prudent  to  think  of  caiTying  the 
place  by  storm,  and  he  marched  back  to  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  artillery 
for  a  regular  siege.  Mackintosh,  however,  who 
knew  the  unfitness  of  his  Highlanders  for  such 
a  trial,  stole  out  of  the  citadel  on  the  same  night, 
intending  to  resume  his  original  plan  of  joining 
Kenmure  and  Forster  at  Kelso.  Marching  along 
the  sands  the  rebels  reached  Musselburgh  before 
midnight,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  they  arrived  at  Seton  House,  the  i-e- 
sidence  of  the  Earl  of  Wiuton,  which  they 
resolved  to  hold  out  against  the  expected  attack 
of  Argyle.  Nor  was  the  duke  in  the  meanwhile 
idle.  As  Seton  House  was  only  seven  miles  from 
Edinburgh  he  thought  this  proximity  too  dan- 
gerous for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  was 
making  preparations  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from 
their  stronghold  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  Stirhng  by  an  alarm  from  General  "Whetham. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  learned  of  the  move- 
ments of  Mackintosh,  and  was  anxious  to  further 
them,  suddenly  advanced  towards  Stirling,  as  if 
he  intended  to  give  battle  to  the  royalists,  and 
Whetham,  whose  forces  were  too  few  for  such 
an  encounter,  sent  a  hasty  post  to  the  duke,  just 
as  the  latter  was  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
Seton  House.  He  hurried  instantly  to  the  place 
where  danger  was  most  imminent,  judging  it  of 
more  importance  to  check  the  progress  of  Mar 
than  to  overwhelm  the  detachment  of  Mackin- 
tosh. Had  Mar  boldly  attacked  \Yhetham  when 
he  made  a  demonstration  to  that  effect,  his 
numbers  were  so  greatly  superior  that  the  slender 


force  of  the  latter  must  have  been  annihilated; 
but  the  earl  was  gifted  with  no  such  military 
decision,  and  finding  that  Ai-gyle  had  discon- 
tinued the  pui-suit  of  Mackintosh,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  advantage  he  had  won  and 
relapsed  into  his  wonted  inactivity.  In  the 
meantime  Mackintosh,  being  left  unmolested, 
resumed  his  march  from  Seton  House,  after 
occupying  it  two  days,  and  proceeded  without 
interruption  to  Kelso.  If  his  daring  and  well- 
conceived  design  of  seizing  Edinburgh  by  a 
coxip  de  main  had  proved  successful  the  war 
might  have  assumed  a  different  character  and 
been  attended  with  other  results.  But  its  failure 
only  added  to  the  unfortunate  prestige  with 
which  the  whole  of  this  Jacobite  rebellion  was 
attended,  and  the  delay  it  occasioned  only  in- 
crea.sed  the  facility  with  which  the  insurrection 
was  trodden  down  and  extinguished. 

On  the  return  of  Argyle  to  the  royalist  camp, 
Mar,  who  was  only  six  miles  distant  from  it  at 
Dunblane,  called  back  his  divisions  which  he  had 
thrown  forward  to  menace  an  attack;  and,  in- 
stead of  remaining  at  Dunblane  for  a  second 
opportunity,  he  retreated  to  Perth  in  great  con- 
fusion, where  he  remained  neai-ly  a  month  doing 
nothing,  while  Argyle,  who  was  too  weak  to 
become  the  assailant,  lay  at  Stirling  waiting 
for  reinforcements.  But  leaving  them  in  this 
threatening  but  harmless  attitude,  we  now  turn 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  rebellion  under 
its  leaders  Forster,  Kenmure,  and  Derwentwater. 
At  Kelso,  when  they  were  joined  by  Mackin- 
tosh, their  little  army  was  increased  by  more 
than  2000  men,  and  elated  by  this  addition 
they  resolved  to  proceed  in  earnest  with  active 
operations.  But  in  which  of  the  countries  should 
they  begin  the  campaign,  and  upon  what  plan 
of  proceeding?  Here  the  curse  of  dissension, 
so  fatal  to  enterprises  the  success  of  which 
depends  on  unanimity  and  promptness,  began 
to  operate ;  and  while  the  Scots  insisted  upon 
taking  Dumfries,  the  English  were  in  favour 
of  a  march  into  Lancashire,  where  their  cause 
was  strong  and  the  Popish  gentry  numerous. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  their  cause  the  latter  plan 
was  adopted,  upon  which  500  of  the  followers 
of  Mackintosh,  who  were  avex'se  to  a  campaign 
in  England,  left  the  expedition  and  retired, 
some  to  the  camp  of  Mar  and  others  to  tlieir 
own  homes  in  the  Highlands.  The  rest  of  the 
combined  Scotch  and  English  forces  crossed 
the  Border,  and  arrived  at  the  little  market 
town  of  Brampton,  where  Forster  opened  his 
commission  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  appointing 
him  general  for  James  VIII.  in  England ;  and, 
after  soothing  the  discontented  Highlanders 
who  still  followed  his  banner  with  regular  pay 
of   Gd.  per  diem,  he  proceeded  on  the   2d   of 
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November  to  Penrith.  Here  the  first  symp- 
toms of  resistance  aj^peared.  The  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Lord  Lonsdale  had  assembled 
the  posse  comitatus  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
10,000  men,  and  drawn  them  up  in  battle 
array  upon  a  common;  but  no  sooner  did  this 
numerous  host  learn  that  the  enemy  was  at 
hand  than  it  vanished  like  a  mist,  leaving  a 
substantial  amount  of  horses  and  weapons  be- 
hind them,  which  became  the  prize  of  the  in- 
vaders. From  Penrith  the  rebels  marched  by 
Appleby  to  Kirby-Lonsdale,  proclaiming  the 
Pretender  as  they  advanced,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  public  money  in  his  name  ;  but  the 
principal  adherents  whom  they  expected  to  join 
them  had  already  been  arrested  by  government 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  Therr 
course  was  then  directed  to  Lancaster,  where 
their  prospects  were  more  flattering,  as  the  town 
abounded  with  Paj^ists ;  and  here  the  infamous 
Colonel  Charteris,  who  commanded  for  King 
George,  proposed  to  arrest  their  march  upon  the 
town  by  blowing  up  the  bridge  over  the  Loyne. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  pi'evented  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  forced  him  to  retire,  and  then 
received  the  rebels  with  ojien  welcome.  Here, 
as  on  other  occasions,  they  seized  the  public 
money,  and  got  six  pieces  of  cannon,  besides 
being  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
cruits. Their  next  stage  was  Preston,  their 
route  being  still  unmolested  and  prosperous; 
and  before  they  entered  that  town  a  body  of 
militia  and  a  regiment  of  di-agoons  retired  at 
their  approach.  Here,  also,  they  were  received 
with  welcome,  as  most  of  the  genti'y  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  their  tenants  and  servants,  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  flattered  by  the  success 
that  had  hitherto  attended  them,  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  invincible,  and  indulged  in 
the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  conquest.  Nor 
was  Forster  himself  behind  in  these  vain-glorious 
conceits,  although  the  experienced  eye  of  Mackin- 
tosh detected  the  weakness  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  probability  that  the  expedition 
would  end  in  utter  failure.  The  rebels  had  al- 
ready reached  the  end  of  their  career,  and  Preston 
was  the  cid-de-sac  where  their  ruin  was  ensured. 
General  Carpenter,  who  had  been  detached 
with  900  horse  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
expedition,  had  witnessed  its  ridiculous  com- 
mencement when  the  insurgents  were  marching 
and  countermarching  among  the  Cheviot  Hills ; 
and  returning  to  Northumberland  by  rapid 
marches  he  reached  the  city  of  Durham,  where 
he  concerted  with  General  Wills  for  the  sui3- 
pression  of  this  English  part  of  the  rebellion. 
Their  plan  was  both  simple  and  effectual.  They 
were  to  block  up  the  roads  by  which  the  rebels 
could  escape,  and  while  Wills  was  to  march 


direct  upon  Preston,  Carpenter,  advancing  in 
another  direction,  was  to  take  them  in  flank. 
In  this  manner  the  net  was  drawn  around  the 
infatuated  insui^gents  while  they  and  their  leader 
Forster  were  playing  the  conquerors  at  Preston. 
All  this  was  effected  so  silently  that  when  Forster, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  gave  orders  for  the 
army  to  march  to  Manchester  he  was  paralysed 
to  find  that  every  road  was  already  occupied  by 
royalist  troops,  and  that  General  Wills,  whom 
he  imagined  to  be  still  in  Cheshire,  was  advanc- 
ing on  Preston  to  attack  him.  He  was  so  over- 
whelmed that  he  straightway  betook  himself  to 
bed,  from  which  he  was  only  roused  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  extemporizing  defences  for  the  town. 
The  chief  access  to  Preston  was  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Eibble,  which  a  handful  of  men  might  have 
defended,  and  this  important  post  Colonel  Far- 
quharson  occupied  with  100  stout  soldiers  of 
Mackintosh's  brigade;  but  they  were  recalled 
by  Forster  from  the  only  place  where  their  ser- 
vices could  have  been  available  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  town.  This  strange  infatuation 
astonished  General  Wills  when  he  advanced 
with  his  dragoons,  and  finding  that  the  bridge, 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  hedges  were  left 
undefended,  as  if  to  invite  his  entrance,  he  sus- 
pected that  some  stratagem  was  in  the  case,  or 
that  the  rebels  had  given  him  the  slip  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Scotland.  But  on  crossing  the 
bridge  and  advancing  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  he  found  that  they  were  within  his  grasp, 
and  defended  by  nothing  better  than  a  few 
barricades,  behind  which  they  were  posted. 
The  first  resistance  of  the  rebels  was  successful. 
General  Wills  ordered  his  dragoons  to  dismount 
and  attack  two  of  the  barricades ;  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  storm  them  they  were  encountered  by 
such  a  destructive  fire  both  from  the  barricades 
and  the  neighbouring  houses  that  Wills  was 
obliged  to  call  them  off.  Had  the  besieged  sal- 
lied oiit  after  this  success  they  might  have  cut 
their  way  through  the  royalist  troops,  which 
were  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  their  own ; 
but  they  were  too  faint-hearted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  opportunity,  and  the  arrival 
on  the  following  morning  of  General  Carpenter 
with  three  regiments  of  cavalry  to  the  assistance 
of  Wills  lessened  their  chances  of  escape.  Even 
as  it  was,  they  stiU  outnumbered  their  enemies 
by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  the  Highlanders 
who  were  among  them  proposed  to  rush  out  and 
make  one  of  those  desperate  assaults  which  was 
so  suited  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  might 
have  confounded  their  opponents;  but  their 
proposal  was  too  bold  to  be  appreciated,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  with 
the  rest. 

All  was  now  in  readiness  for  renewing  the 
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attack  upon  the  barricades,  and  Wills  and  Car- 
penter liael  made  arrangements  fur  the  purpose, 
when  Foreter,  although  he  had  as  yet  lost  only 
seventeen  men,  utterly  lost  heart,  and  proposed 
to  surrender.  Tliis  was  done  privately  through 
Colonel  Oxburgh,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  by  whose  advice  Foreter  had  hitherto  been 
guided  in  his  military  operations.  "When  the 
colonel  delivered  his  message,  and  demanded 
favourable  terms.  General  Wills,  who  was  irri- 
tated at  his  failure  and  loss  on  the  previous 
evening,  required  an  unconditional  surrender, 
but  after  some  expostulations  from  Oxburgh  he 
limited  his  demands  to  the  following  terms: — 
"  If  the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  he  would  prevent  them 
from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  his  soldiers  until 
further  orders  fi'om  the  government;  and  that 
he  would  give  them  au  hour  to  consider  it." 
These  conditions,  when  brought  back  by  Ox- 
burgh, excited  much  confusion  among  the  chief 
officers  in  Preston :  the  English  were  for  ac- 
ceding to  the  surrender,  while  the  Scots,  who 
had  less  mercy  to  expect,  were  for  holding  out; 
and  such  was  the  dissension  that  Carpenter 
agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  until  the  next 
morning,  when  a  definite  answer  might  be  re- 
turned. But  the  rage  of  the  common  soldiers 
when  they  heard  of  this  capitulation,  which  had 
been  conducted  without  their  knowledge,  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds ;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
their  indignant  clamours;  and  had  the  cowardly 
Forster  ventured  into  their  presence  he  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  instant.  As  it 
was,  his  brains  were  well-nigh  blown  out  in  his 
own  apartment  by  Lord  Charles  Murray,  who, 
levelling  a  pistol  at  his  head,  would  in  this  abrupt 
form  have  prevented  the  capitulation  from  being 
carried  out,  had  not  the  weapon  been  struck  up 
by  Patten,  the  reverend  historian  of  the  insur. 
rection.  When  the  night  had  passed  and  the 
storm  of  wrath  subsided  the  unconditional  sur- 
render was  made,  and  4000  rebels  threw  down 
their  arms  to  less  than  2000  royalists.  Thus 
ingloriously  ended  the  English  part  of  the  re- 
bellion, in  which  neither  an  ardent  though 
mistaken  loyalty,  nor  disinterested  devotedness, 
nor  chivalrous  courage  could  avail  against  tlie 
unwise  measures  and  cowaixlly  leadership  with 
which  it  was  conducted.  Among  the  English 
prisoners  were  Forster,  the  incompetent  com- 
mander, the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lo)'d  Wid- 
drington,  Lord  Edward  Howard,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sixty-two  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  families  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  list  of  Scottish  prisoners  was  still  more  im- 
portant, as  it  comprised  143  persons  of  rank, 
among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Winton,  Carn- 
wath,  and  Nithsdale.     The  principal  cajitives 


were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London 
on  their  way  to  the  prison  of  Newgate,  hand- 
cutled  like  common  malefactors,  with  a  mob 
marching  before  them  beating  on  warming-pans, 
and  shouting,  "No  warming-pan  bastards!" 
while  the  common  soldiers  were  transported 
to  the  plantations  and  sold  as  slaves.^ 

On  the  same  day  that  this  fatal  disaster  befell 
the  Jacobite  cause  <at  Preston,  it  suffered  a  ruin- 
ous defeat  in  Scotland.  After  remaining  nearly 
a  month  at  Perth  doing  nothing  Mar  at  length 
aroused  himself  for  action;  and  being  joined  by 
General  Gortlon,  who  had  been  detached  upon 
an  expedition  into  Argyleshire,  his  army  was 
now  ten  thousand  strong.  But  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  also  been  reinforced,  and  that,  too, 
more  eflfectually  by  veteran  troops,  so  that  he 
was  better  prepared  to  abide  the  encounter  of 
Mar,  who,  on  the  12th  of  November,  reached 
Ardoch,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  duke's  en- 
campment at  Stirling.  Instead  of  waiting  his 
coming  and  acting  on  the  defensive,  Argyle 
quitted  his  encamjjment  and  the  protection  of 
the  passes  of  the  Forth,  and  took  his  station  for 
battle  on  an  open  ground  called  Sheriffmuir, 
which  was  favourable  for  his  cavalry,  in  which 
arm  he  was  strongest,  and  which  the  High- 
landers dreaded  the  most.  His  little  army, 
which  still  did  not  consist  of  more  than  3500 
men,  was  drawn  uji  in  admirable  order,  the 
right  being  commanded  by  his  grace,  the  left 
by  General  Whetham,  and  the  centre  by  General 
Wightman.  On  Mar  advancing  within  sight  of 
the  oj^posite  columns  he  was  either  afi-aid  or 
perplexed  how  to  act,  and  called  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  he  proposed  a  retreat;  but  the 
Highlanders,  who  had  wearied  of  their  long 
inaction,  and  been  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  were  impatient  for  instant  battle.  Ani- 
mated by  their  readiness  Mar  assented,  and 
his  orders  to  form  for  battle  were  received  with 
loud  cheers  and  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
Highlanders  were  now  in  their  proper  element, 
and  their  ranks  were  formed  with  a  rapidity 
and  exactness  that  astonished  the  English  offi- 
cers of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  military  promptitude.  But  it 
did  not  fare  so  well  with  their  few  troopers, 
who  were  mostly  composed  of  Lowland  lairds 
and  Highland  duniwassals,  and  who  perfoi-med 
their  evolutions  so  awkwardly  that  they  mistook 
their  left  wing  for  the  right,  and  left  that  por- 
tion of  the  iield  unguai'ded  which  they  had  been 
designed  to  occupy.  In  the  rebel  army  the  right 
wing  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Lord 
Drummond,  the  left  by  Gordon  and  Huntly, 
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while  General  Hamilton,  whose  military  skill 
was  of  a  deservedly  high  character,  acted  as 
chief  of  the  staff  and  superintended  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  for  the  impending  encounter. 
All  being  thus  in  readiness  for  action  the 
battle  of  Sheriff'muir,  which  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  November,  was  opened  with  an  attempt 
of  the  rebels  to  outflank  the  royal  army,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  heavy  fire  on  their  right 
wing  where  Argyle  commanded.  His  soldiers 
suffered  severely  under  this  first  onset,  but 
firmly  kej^t  their  ground;  the  duke  extended 
them  to  the  right  in  two  long  lines  to  prevent 
their  being  outflanked,  until  they  rested  on  a 
morass,  which  was  usually  impassable;  but  a 
heavy  frost  of  the  previous  night  having  ren- 
dered this  swamp  capable  of  being  crossed, 
Argyle  availed  himself  of  the  change  by  send- 
ing a  party  of  horse  across  it  to  take  the  High- 
landers in  flank,  while  he  charged  them  with 
the  rest  of  his  cavalry  in  front.  The  effects 
of  this  combined  attack  were  decisive ;  the 
Highlanders,  who  still  retained  their  old  dread 
of  war-horses,  gave  way,  but  not  until  they 
had  made  a  stubborn  resistance;  and  even  when 
they  were  broken,  instead  of  running  off  in 
disorder,  they  slowly  retired  with  their  faces 
to  the  enemy,  and  in  a  retreat  of  two  miles 
made  ten  attempts  to  rally  and  renew  the  battle. 
But  they  had  veterans  to  encounter  who  knew 
how  to  use  their  advantage,  so  that  after  three 
hours  of  struggle  the  Highlanders  were  driven 
off  the  field,  and  across  the  river  Allan,  in  whose 
waters  many  of  them  were  drowned.  But  while 
Argyle  believed  that  the  victory  was  won  by 
this  total  defeat  of  the  enemy's  left,  his  own 
right  wing  was  exposed  to  a  similar  disaster. 
The  Highlanders  rushed  down  upon  it  before 
its  ranks  could  be  formed,  and  the  death  of  the 
chief  of  Clan  Eonald,  a  leader  famed  for  his 
military  services  as  well  as  popular  among  his 
people  for  his  hospitality,  and  who  fell  by  a  ran- 
dom musket  bullet  during  this  headlong  ad- 
vance, instead  of  cooling  their  ardour,  only  made 
them  frantic  for  revenge.  They  charged  the 
English  ranks  through  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
drove  the  serried  bayonets  aside  with  their  tar- 
gets, and  handled  their  claymores  so  effectually 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  royalist  left 
wing  was  routed  and  in  full  flight.  Such  was 
the  panic  occasioned  by  this  disaster,  that 
General  Whetham,  the  commander  of  the  left 
wing,  fled  at  full  gallop  into  Stirling,  and  an- 
nounced that  all  was  lost.  The  royalist  centre, 
with  the  exception  of  some  who  had  joined  the 
flight  of  Whetham,  however,  still  kept  its  ground, 
and  Wightman  expected  every  moment  a  charge 
from  the  united  rebels  which  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist.     Urgent  messages  were  sent  to 


Argyle,  who  speedily  retraced  his  steps  toSheriff- 
muir;  but,  on  his  arrival  and  junction  with 
Wightman,  he  was  astonished  to  find  a  victori- 
ous enemy  in  his  rear,  who  outnumbered  his  own 
army  threefold.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but 
a  retreat  to  Dunblane,  and  this  by  winding  round 
a  hill  on  which  the  rebels  had  taken  up  their 
position.  And  now  was  the  moment  for  Mar  to 
act  and  change  a  doubtful  battle  into  a  signal 
victory  !  A  resolute  charge,  or  even  a  shower 
of  stones  from  the  hill-top,  might  have  thrown 
Argyle's  troops  into  disorder.  But  the  earl  with 
his  wonted  irresolution  stood  still,  and  when  the 
royalists  expecting  an  attack  moved  cautiously 
round  the  hill  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  their 
front,  the  earl  left  his  place  of  advantage  and 
fell  back  upon  Ardoch.  This  cowardly  or  in- 
fatuated movement  astonished  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike.  The  Highlanders  remembered  the 
dashing  intrepidity  of  Claverhouse  that  made 
him  a  leader  to  their  hearts'  liking,  and  Gordon 
of  Glenbucket  uttered  the  well-known  exclama- 
tion, "Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Dundee!"  Argyle, 
scarcely  believing  his  own  eyes,  when  he  saw 
the  hill  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  continued  his 
march,  and  arrived  in  Dunblane  without  inter- 
ruption. Such  was  this  strange  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  which  was  lost  and  won  by  both  parties 
alike,  and  where  each  retreated  from  the  other 
at  the  same  moment.  But  the  moral  prestige 
as  well  as  the  substantial  advantages  of  victory 
remained  with  Argyle,  who  had  attacked  an 
army  so  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  whose 
superior  conduct  had  reduced  the  battle  to  a 
drawn  game,  and  who  on  the  following  morning 
returned  and  kept  possession  of  the  field.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
was  nearly  equal,  but  as  far  as  rank  and  political 
importance  were  concerned  the  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels  preponderated.  Argyle  could  also 
show  as  trophies  of  his  success  fourteen  captured 
standards,  among  which  was  the  royal  one  called 
the  "Eestoration,"  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four 
baggage  waggons.  From  Ardoch  Mar  retreated 
to  his  former  qviarters  in  Perth,  and,  claiming 
the  victory,  he  caused  the  town  bells  to  be  rung, 
and  thanksgiving  preached  in  the  churches,  to 
signalize  his  success.^ 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  south 
at  Preston  having  relieved  the  hands  of  the 
government,  they  were  now  able  to  direct  their 
attention  to  Scotland,  and  reinforce  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  Accordingly  three  thousand  Dutch  auxi- 
liaries who  had  newly  arrived,  and  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish troops  were  sent  to  him,  with  an  excellent 
train  of  artillery  and  a  well-appointed  staff  of 
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engineer  officers.  While  he  was  thus  strengthened 
to  assume  the  ollensive  the  Jacobite  cause  under 
the  Earl  of  Mar  was  daily  becoming  more  feeble 
and  hopeless.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  rapidity 
of  at-'tiun  was  necessary  both  for  rebellion  and 
Highlanders,  anil  that  every  hour  of  delay  could 
only  weaken  the  former  and  dispirit  the  latter, 
he  remained  in  tranijuillity  at  Perth,  while  the 
king's  troops  were  augmenting  in  the  north,  and 
his  own  adherents  deserting  a  cause  in  which 
nothing  was  achieved  and  nothing  gained.  He 
Wiis  indeed  joined  by  Macdonald  of  Keppoch; 
but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  those  numerous  impatient  Celts  who  jire- 
ferred  the  free  range  of  their  own  mountains  to 
the  dull  restrictions  of  a  town  encampment,  or 
the  surrounding  district,  which  they  had  almost 
eaten  up.  Those  who  remained  with  him  al- 
ready began  to  talk  of  cai)itulation,  and  alarmed 
at  this  symptom  of  insubordination  he  resolved 
to  take  the  initiative ;  but  when  he  sent  over- 
tures to  that  effect  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  the 
latter  transmitted  them  to  court,  and  the  answer 
sent  was,  that  no  negotiation  was  to  be  held  with 
rebels  in  arms,  and  that  they  must  yield  uncon- 
ditionally or  be  reduced  by  force.  To  add  to  the 
perplexities  of  Mar,  the  garrisons  held  by  the 
Jacobites  in  Fifeshire  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  the  way  w;is  laid  open  for  Argyle's 
advance  upon  Perth.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
contend  with  these  dilemmas,  so  he  resolved  to 
escape  them  by  abandoning  Perth  even  though 
it  should  be  by  flight.  But  at  this  crisis  of  de- 
spondency an  event  occurred  that  raised  his 
spirits  anew,  and  promised  fresh  life  to  the  cam- 
paign. The  Pretender  himself  had  suddenly 
landed  in  Scotland;  and  his  arrival  was  the  pro- 
mise of  courage,  ti'oops,  arras,  money,  of  every- 
thing which  his  i^arty  needed  for  a  happy  revival 
of  the  campaign  and  its  prosperous  termination. 
This  avatar  was  the  result  of  the  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites  in  Britain  and  the  in- 
trigues of  their  party  at  the  court  of  France. 
When  the  simultaneous  rising  for  the  Pretender 
had  occurred  in  England  and  Scotland  unbounded 
assurances  were  given  of  its  success,  and  the 
Eegent  Orleans  was  besought  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  cause  which  might  now  be  done 
with  little  expense  or  risk.  The  regent  pro- 
mised largely  until  the  reverses  at  Preston  and 
Sheritfmuir  were  too  well  known  to  be  contra- 
dicted or  palliated,  when  he  changed  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  French  court,  following  his 
example,  treated  the  Pi-etender  with  coldness 
and  disrespect.  They  also  expressed  their  won- 
der that  he  should  rely  so  much  uj^on  foreign 
aid  when  his  afTairs  in  Britain  were  already  in 
such  a  hopeful  state,  and  hinted,  that  if  he  was 
ambitious  to  win  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  it 


would  be  better  for  him  to  repair  thither  in  per- 
son and  achieve  the  enterprise  by  his  own  exer- 
tions rather  than  throw  the  labour  and  the  risk 
ujjon  others.  This  taunting  exhortation,  by  which 
his  personal  courage  was  called  in  question, 
along  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  who  represented  that  he  had  since  the 
allair  of  Sheriffmuir  become  stronger  than  ever, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  decided 
the  wavering  and  timid  prince,  so  that  he  re- 
solved to  embark  in  the  adventure  in  earnest. 
He  repaired  from  Lorraine  to  St.  Malo  for  the 
puri:)ose;  but,tindingthat  port  too  closely  watched 
by  the  British  fleet,  he  set  sail  from  Dunkirk  in 
a  small  vessel  carrying  eight  guns  ostensibly 
bound  to  Norway,  and  arrived  safely  at  Peter- 
head after  a  passage  of  seven  days.  He  was 
accom|)aiiied  in  this  ra.sh  expedition  by  nothing 
more  than  six  gentlemen,  who,  like  himself,  were 
disguised  as  French  naval  officers.  The  King 
of  Spain  had  sent  him  a  hundred  thousand 
crowlis  in  ingots  of  gold  as  a  contribution  to  the 
adventure ;  but  the  vessel  containing  this  trea- 
sure was  shipwrecked  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  the  crew  managed  only  to  save  their  own 
lives.  Three  thousand  muskets,  which  were  also 
concealed  in  a  vessel  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
for  the  Pretender's  service,  were  of  no  use  to  it, 
as  they  were  never  sent  to  Scotland.  Never  was 
an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  a  crown  more 
hopeless,  and  from  the  outset  everything  pre- 
dicted its  failure. 

The  landing  at  Peterhead  was  on  the  22d  of 
December  (1715),  and  as  soon  as  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  touched  the  shore  he  sent  back 
the  vessel  with  letters  to  his  adherents  in  France, 
and  to  his  secretary  and  chief  counsellor,  Lord 
Boliugbroke.  To  the  latter  he  thus  wi-ote:  "I 
tind  things  in  a  prosperous  way:  I  hope  all  will 
go  well,  if  friends  on  yom'  side  do  their  part  as 
I  shall  have  done  mine."  After  forwarding  a 
notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Peterhead  through  Aberdeen  to 
the  family  seat  of  his  adherent,  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal,  at  Fetteresso,  where  he  threw  off  his 
disguise,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  hold  his 
court,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Mar  and  his  chief 
officers,  who  left  the  army  to  shift  for  itself, 
while  they  tendered  their  useless  homage  to 
their  new  sovereign.  Mar  was  created  a  duke, 
and  several  days  were  spent  in  a  parade  of 
royalty  instead  of  first  winning  the  power  to 
exercise  it  with  effect.  This  inactivity  was  at- 
tributed to  an  ague  under  which  the  Pretender 
was  suffering,  but  by  some  it  was  rather  attri- 
buted to  fear  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  un- 
willingness to  commit  himself  to  the  dangere  of 
active  warfare.  After  receiving  congratulatory 
addresses  from  the  episcopal  clergy  and  magis- 
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trates  of  Aberdeen,  which  breathed  the  spirit  of 
ardent  loyalty  and  confident  hopes  of  his  restor- 
ation to  the  throne,  he  left  Fetteresso  on  the  2d 
of  January  (1716),andafter  a  promenade  through 
Brechin,  Kinnaird,  and  Glammis,  at  each  of 
these  places  stopping  a  night,  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Dundee  on  the  6th,  with  the  Earl 
of  Mar  on  his  right  hand,  the  Earl  Marischal 
on  his  left,  and  accompanied  by  three  hundred 
gentlemen  and  guards  on  horseback.  On  the 
8th  he  reached  Scone,  and  took  possession  of 
its  ancient  palace;  but  though  the  day  was  Sab- 
bath, and  though  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scot- 
land were  devoted  to  his  cause  unanimously, 
no  Protestant  minister,  h.owever  Jacobite  might 
be  his  tendencies,  was  required  to  j^erform  re- 
ligious services  in  these  ancient  halls  of  his 
fathers.  Notwithstanding  the  warning  of  his 
parent's  example,  who  lost  three  kingdoms  for 
a  mass,  he  adhered  with  bigoted  pertinacity  to 
his  own  priesthood,  and  the  echoes  of  the  walls 
of  the  palace  of  Scone  were  awakened  with 
the  long-forgotten  prayers  of  the  Eomish  ritual. 
On  the  9th  he  went  to  Perth,  where  he  made  a 
public  entry  and  reviewed  the  troops,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Scone  in  the  evening,  ap- 
pointed his  council,  and  issued  in  rapid  succes- 
sion six  proclamations,  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  his  affairs,  were  nothing  but  a  bur- 
lesque upon  sovereign  rule.  By  one,  a  general 
thanksgiving  was  ordered  for  the  miraculous 
providence  shown  in  his  safe  arrival.  By  an- 
other, prayers  were  to  be  offered  for  him  in  all 
the  churches.  All  foreign  coins  were  proclaimed 
current  throughout  the  kingdom.  Another  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
and  by  another  all  fencible  men,  from  the  ages 
of  sixteen  to  sixty  years,  were  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  his  standard.  Finally,  a  day  was  fixed 
for  his  coronation,  which  was  announced  to  be 
the  23d  of  January. 

Even  already,  however,  the  Pretender's  chances 
of  success  were  considered  so  desperate  that  his 
proclamations  became  the  subject  of  general 
ridicule.  The  Popery  in  which  he  gloried,  and 
his  rooted  and  open  aversion  to  heresy  and 
heretics,  were  enough  to  alarm  those  Protestant 
adherents  who  from  mistaken  loyalty  had  thus 
far  adhered  to  his  standard.  His  scrujiles  at  the 
coronation  oath,  which  bound  him  to  maintain 
the  religion  established  in  the  kingdom,  made 
him  postpone  a  solemnity  which,  at  best,  could 
only  have  been  a  useless  pageant.  Even  the 
Episcopal  ladies,  who  from  chivalrous  enthu- 
siasm had  incited  their  admirers  and  kinsmen 
to  adopt  his  cause  under  the  persuasion  that  he 
was  at  least  half  a  Protestant,  would  no  longer 
act  as  recruiting  sergeants  in  his  favour.  Nor 
was  his  personal  appearance  such  as  might  ani- 


mate a  desjserate  rebellion  and  attach  the  un- 
thinking multitude  to  his  cause.  Mar  had  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  to  interest  the  people  in  his 
cause,  and  described  him  as  the  finest  gentle- 
man and  most  amiable  man  he  ever  knew;  but 
these  flattering  representations  only  deepened 
the  general  disappointment  when  the  Pretender 
himself  appeared  and  became  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  Among  other  particulars  of  his 
sad  discontented  demeanour  and  taciturn  habits, 
one  of  the  rebels  who  saw  him  at  Scone  and 
Perth  thus  continues  his  description:  "We  found 
oui'selves  not  at  all  animated  by  his  presence; 
and,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we  were  ten- 
fold more  so  in  him.  We  saw  nothing  in  him 
that  looked  like  spirit.  He  never  appeared  with 
cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  animate  ixs;  our 
men  began  to  despise  him;  some  asked  if  he 
could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely 
heavy.  He  cared  not  to  come  abroad  amongst 
us  soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do 
our  exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he 
found  us  in  dejected  him.  I  am  sure  the  figure 
he  made  dejected  us."^  But  indeed  there  was 
serious  cause  for  the  princely  stranger's  de- 
spondent looks.  He  had  been  thrust  by  the 
French  court  upon  the  enterprise  without  troops, 
arms,  or  money;  and  on  reviewing  the  forces 
at  Perth  he  found  the  army  which  Mar  had 
so  highly  boasted  of  as  being  16,000  strong 
scarcely  a  third  of  that  number,  and  these  so 
dispirited  by  desertions  and  defeat  that  they 
were  ready  at  any  moment  to  disband.  Nothing 
but  courage  amounting  to  ^rashness,  nothing  but 
a  daring  stroke  that  would  animate  his  fol- 
lowers and  confound  his  enemies  could  retrieve 
his  affairs  from  impending  ruin.  And  such  in- 
deed would  have  been  the  resource  of  some 
bold  adventurer,  resolute  to  win  a  crown  or  die 
sword  in  hand  in  the  attempt.  But  nursed  up 
in  the  doctrines  of  absolutism,  and  the  belief  of 
his  divine  rights,  the  Pretender  considered  him- 
self no  mere  adventurer,  but  a  rightful  king, 
and  that  his  life  was  too  sacred  to  be  exposed 
to  the  rude  contact  of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
insane  and  rebellious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
subjects,  who  ought  to  have  submitted  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  among  them.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose 
reinforcements  of  Dutch  and  English  troops  had 
raised  his  army  to  more  than  an  equality  with 
that  of  Mar,  resolved,  instead  of  waiting  till 
spring  should  dissolve  the  snow,  to  suppress  the 
rebels  by  a  winter  campaign,  and  open  it  with 
the  siege  of  Perth,  where  the  heart  and  strength 
of  the  rebellion  lay.     This  was  an  unwelcome 


1  True  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth. 

2  Max's  Journal;  Rae's  History;  Fatten. 
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prospect  to  the  Pretender,  who  had  hoped  to 
remain  undisturbed  during  the  winter,  and  he 
resolved  to  secure  his  safety  by  a  hasty  retreat. 
His  preparations  for  this  purpose  sliowcd  his 
selfish  character,  and  how  little  he  valued  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  when  his  own  welfare  was 
at  stake.  Under  the  pretext  that  he  meant  to 
defend  Perth  to  the  hist,  he  issued  ordei-s  to  lay 
waste  the  country  in  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
march  against  the  town ;  to  burn  or  destroy 
corn  and  forage,  houses  and  villages,  that  might 
support  or  shelter  the  army  of  Argyle ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  inhuman  commission,  which 
w;xs  delivered  to  James  Graham,  younger  of 
Braco,  Auchterarder,  CriefF,  Blackford,  and 
other  villages,  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
and  their  inhabitants  driven  out  into  the  snows 
of  winter,  where  the  women  and  children  died 
of  hunger,  or  perished  among  the  snow-wreaths. 
In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  Ai-gyle  commenced 
his  march  from  Stirling,  although  every  i-oad 
was  blocked  uj)  with  snow,  and  the  labour  of 
clearing  the  paths  or  opening  up  new  ones  was 
alternated  with  skirmishes  against  flying  parties 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  from  Perth  to 
interrupt  his  march.  This  kind  of  camijaigning 
was  new  to  his  regular  troops,  who  even  in  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  had  been  accustomed 
at  the  approach  of  winter  to  retire  into  winter 
quarters  and  remain  inactive  until  the  approach 
of  spring.  So  faithfully  had  the  Pretender's  order 
been  obeyed  that  there  was  neither  house  nor 
tree  to  shelter  them,  and  on  arriving  at  Auch- 
terarder on  the  30th  of  January  the  ti'oops  lay 
all  night  in  the  open  air,  and  upon  the  snow, 
except  an  advanced  detachment  of  400  foot  and 
200  dragoons,  who  had  driven  the  Highlanders 
out  of  TulHbardine.  To  Tullibardine  the  whole 
army  advanced  on  the  following  day,  after  a 
harassing  march  of  seven  days  through  the 
snow;  but  as  they  were  now  within  eight  miles 
of  Perth,  they  were  cheered  with  the  prospect 
of  exchanging  a  conflict  with  the  elements  for 
one  to  which  they  were  better  accustomed. 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels  in  Pei'th  wex'e  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  misrule,  and  had  been 
so  since  the  24th,  when  tidings  arrived  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  had  commenced  his  march. 
The  Highlanders,  whose  modes  of  fighting  were 
little  qualified  for  standing  a  siege,  expressed 
their  impatience  to  maixh  out  to  battle;  but 
such  a  bold  proceeding  was  not  suited  to  the 
Pretender  or  Mar,  who  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  secure  themselves  by  flight,  and  only  waited 
for  a  convenient  opportunity.  On  the  28th  they 
held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  now  little  more 
than  an  empty  form,  and  although  they  spent 
the  whole  night  in  deliberation,  nothing  con- 
clusive was  resolved.     Mar  advised  a  retreat, 


but  the  Highland  chiefs  were  for  battle;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  streets  were  filled  with 
angry  hubbub  and  confusion,  many  of  the  rebels 
indignantly  asking  for  what  purpose  they  had 
been  called  from  their  mountains.  "  Was  it," 
they  cried,  "to  run  away?  And  what  did  the 
king  come  for  ?  Was  it  to  see  his  people  but- 
chered by  hangmen,  and  not  strike  one  blow  in 
their  defence?"  On  the  29th  the  council  again 
sat,  but  with  members  more  select,  and  the  on- 
ward advance  of  Argyle  urged  a  final  resolution. 
Here  Mar  again  brought  forward  his  favourite 
proposal  of  a  retreat,  which  he  represented  as 
merely  a  falling  back  ujion  Aberdeen,  where  the 
army  could  be  better  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  to  this  the  council  reluctantly  assented. 
Many  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  indeed,  seemed  of 
opinion  that  they  would  be  better  without  James 
than  with  him,  and  that  after  having  secured 
his  safety  by  sending  him  back  to  France,  they 
might  bring  their  aff"airs  to  a  better  issue  either 
by  fight  or  treaty.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  the  ominous  annivei-sary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  his  grandfather,  Charles  I.,  the  Pre- 
tender held  himself  in  readiness  to  leave  Perth 
preparatory  to  his  departure  from  the  country, 
after  a  troubled  and  inglorious  kingship  of  five 
short  weeks,  during  which  he  had  few  subjects 
and  little  reverence  or  obedience. 

In  this  manner  Perth  was  evacuated  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  the  rebels  crossing 
the  Tay  upon  the  ice,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  support  them,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  royalists 
entered  the  town.  The  first  march  of  the  rebels 
was  along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  to  Dundee,  and 
being  Highlanders,  and  not  encumbered  with 
baggage,  their  movement  was  so  rapid  as  to  defy 
the  pui'suit  of  regular  troops,  even  had  Argyle 
attempted  to  follow  them  on  the  instant.  He 
followed,  however,  as  soon  and  as  speedily  as  he 
could,  considering  the  state  of  the  roads,  which 
required  to  be  cleared  for  the  march,  and  on  the 
3d  of  February  reached  Dundee ;  but  his  nimble 
enemy  had  got  the  start  of  him,  and  struck  off 
to  Montrose  by  a  road  that  was  impassable  ex- 
cept by  hardy,  light-footed  mountaineers.  A 
speedy  pursuit,  however,  was  the  less  necessary, 
as  on  the  following  day  the  Pretender  left  the 
kingdom  never  to  return.  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th  he  had  ordered  the  clans  to  march  to 
Aberdeen,  as  if  he  intended  to  accompany  them, 
and  where,  he  assured  them,  a  considerable  force 
had  just  landed  from  France,  and  was  awaiting 
their  arrival.  No  sooner,  however,  had  their 
march  commenced,  and  while  his  own  horses 
were  brought  out,  and  the  usual  guard  of  honour 
were  standing  in  front  of  his  lodging  ready  to 
attend  him  to  Aberdeen,  than  he  gave  them  the 
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slip  by  a  back  door,  stole  privately  and  on  foot 
with  a  single  attendant  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  being  conducted  by  him  to  a 
boat  lying  at  the  waterside,  they  were  carried 
by  it  to  a  small  French  ship  called  the  Marie 
Therese,  of  St.  Malo,  that  lay  in  the  offing,  and 
which  had  been  bespoke  under  the  pretext  of 
carrying  an  envoy  to  the  Continent.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  another  boat  put  out 
to  the  Marie  Therese,  bringing  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
fort,  Lord  Drummond,  Lieutenant-general  Shel- 
don, and  ten  other  gentlemen,  and  these  being 
received  on  board  the  vessel  hoisted  sail  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Never  was  the  struggle 
for  a  crown  so  shamefully  abandoned  or  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  such  an  enterprise  so  heartlessly 
left  to  their  fate.  Only  one  little  trait  of  feeling 
escaped  to  redeem  the  deed  from  its  utter  base- 
ness. The  Pretender  left  behind  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Ai-gyle,  and  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  I'elief  of  the  poor  people  dwelling 
between  Perth  and  Stirling  whose  houses  and 
villages  had  been  burned  by  his  orders.  Such 
a  boon  was  no  great  matter  for  one  who  could 
so  freely  command  the  purses  of  his  adherents, 
and  it  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  suSer- 
ings  which  his  merciless  orders  had  occasioned. 
In  the  meantime  the  army  thus  strangely 
abandoned  by  its  general,  and  the  nobles  who 
were  so  shamefully  forsaken  by  their  king,  were 
equally  at  a  loss  how  to  act  and  what  to  do. 
Their  hopeful  leaders  had  vanished  in  the 
darkness  of  night  without  giving  them  a  single 
note  of  warning.  Their  march  was  continued  to 
Aberdeen,  which  they  entered  on  the  6th  of 
February,  and  here  General  Gordon  read  to 
them  a  commission  from  the  Pretender  appoint- 
ing him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In 
the  same  letter  James  also  announced  that  the 
disappointments  he  had  met  with,  especially 
from  abroad,  had  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
country ;  and  after  thanking  them  for  their 
faithful  services,  he  desired  them  to  advise  with 
General  Gordon,  and  consult  their  own  safety 
either  by  keeping  together  or  dispersing. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  fight  for,  and  the 
only  subject  for  deliberation  was  the  best  means 
of  escaping.  About  200  of  the  rebel  horse, 
chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen,  repaired  to 
Petei'head,  the  same  place  where  the  Pre- 
tender landed,  and  finding  some  vessels  ready 
to  carry  them  off,  about  140  embarked  and 
reached  France  in  safety,  but  a  chase  from 
certain  British  men-of-war  occasioned  the  re- 
landing  of  the  rest,  who  finally  dispersed  them- 
selves among  the  hills  of  Lochaber.  About 
160  gentlemen  escaped  from  Dunbeath  to 
Gothenburg,  where  most  of  them  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Sweden.     The  Marquis 


of  TuUibardine,  the  Earls  Marischal,  South- 
esk,  Seaforth,  and  Linlithgow  fled  to  the  north, 
and  Lord  Teignmouth  and  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
donald  escaped  to  the  Hebrides,  and  afterwards 
to  France.  It  would  take  us  too  long,  however, 
to  pai'ticularize  the  dangers  they  underwent  and 
the  hardships  they  endured  in  the  hot  pursuit 
conducted  against  them  both  by  laud  and  sea. 
As  for  the  forsaken  and  collapsed  army,  a  brief 
account  of  its  further  movements  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  At  the  first  intimation  of  the  contents 
of  the  Pretender's  letter  to  General  Gordon,  and 
that  they  would  receive  no  more  pay,  the  poor 
Highlanders  exclaimed  against  their  king  and 
general  who  had  so  basely  deserted  and  betrayed 
them,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  look  to  their 
own  safety  by  a  retreat  to  their  homes.  After 
staying  only  a  night  at  Aberdeen  the  main  body 
of  the  rebels  under  Gordon  proceeded  to  Bade- 
noch,  by  Castle  Gordon,  Strathspey,  and  Strath- 
don,  becoming  less  at  every  stage  by  desertion, 
and  when  they  reached  Badenoch  they  did  not 
number  more  than  1000  broadswords.  In  their 
retreat,  however,  they  were  still  so  formidable, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  mountain  war- 
fare, that  Argyle  and  General  Cadogan,  who  fol- 
lowed them  at  a  wary  distance,  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  encounter  them  with  troops  accustomed 
only  to  regular  service;  and  at  Badenoch  the 
insurgents  dispersed  and  disappeared,  some  re- 
tiring to  the  wilds  of  Lochaber  and  others  to 
regions  equally  inaccessible,  but  in  the  hope 
that  the  return  of  summer  would  produce  the 
revival  of  their  cause  and  a  better  occasion  for 
their  services. 

As  for  the  Pretender,  he  was  not  long  in 
showing  that  his  campaign  had  as  little  im- 
proved him  in  political  wisdom  as  in  military 
courage  and  experience.  On  arriving  at  the 
port  of  Gravelines,  and  travelling  incognito 
towards  Paris,  Lord  Bolingbroke  waited  upon 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  after 
consoling  him  on  his  disasters  proceeded  to  ad- 
vise the  necessary  course  for  the  future.  As 
there  was  no  hope  of  further  countenance  or  aid 
from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  to  please  the 
English  court  was  ready  to  drive  him  out  of 
France,  he  suggested  that  James  should  retire 
to  his  former  residence  of  Bar-le-Duc,  where  he 
could  still  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  his 
adherents  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  Pre- 
tender assented,  and  pressed  his  lordship  aflFec- 
tionately  in  his  arms  at  parting ;  but  instead  of 
setting  out  by  post  for  Lorraine,  as  he  declared 
he  would  do,  he  retu-ed  to  an  obscure  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  held  counsel  with 
a  few  intriguing  women  and  secretaries  of  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  and  after  three  days  sent  an 
order  dismissing  Bolingbroke  from  his  office  of 
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secretary  of  state  and  demanding  his  jjort- 
folio.  The  indignant  nobleman,  tluis  deceived 
and  insulted,  at  once  threw  down  an  office  that 
was  attended  with  neither  honour  nor  advan- 
tage, wished  that  his  arm  might  rot  off  before 
he  either  used  pen  or  sword  in  the  service  of 
such  a  master,  and  following  up  his  resentment 
he  made  overtures  through  the  Earl  of  Stair  of 
reconciliation  with  the  British  government,which 
was  too  well  aware  of  his  talents  to  reject  the 
ofl'er.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  ablest,  and 
indeed  of  his  only,  efficient  counsellor,  by  mean 
trickery  and  deception,  the  Pretender  repaired 
to  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  waiting  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine's  permission  to  resume  his  former 
residence  at  Bar-le-Duc,  but  the  answer  was  a 
polite  refusal.  At  this  James,  instead  of  seek- 
ing some  shelter  less  obnoxious  to  his  Protestant 
adherents  in  Britain,  and  where  the  communica- 
tion might  be  open  between  them,  repaired  to 
Avignon,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  and,  in  a  court  composed  of  silly  flatterers 
and  broken-down  refugees,  foimd  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  the  only  minister  who  could  have  re- 
paired his  ruined  affairs. 

The  rebellion  being  utterly  supjjressed  in 
Scotland,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  England, 
such  of  its  agents  as  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  government  had  now  to  abide  a  fearful 
reckoning.  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Linlithgow,  and  Lord  Drum- 
moud  being  beyond  the  reach  of  government, 
were  attainted.  But  the  Earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Winton,  the 
Lords  Widdringtou,  Keumure,  and  Nairne,  with 
several  Highland  chiefs  and  Lowland  gentlemen 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Preston,  were 
brought  to  trial.  Short  work  was  made  of  the 
common  file,  who  were  tried  by  martial  law, 
and  shot  in  heaps  or  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions. A  more  formal  but  not  more  merciful 
doom  awaited  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  and 
after  a  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  Nithsdale, 
Carnwath,  Kenmure,  Widdrington,  and  Nairne 
were  sentenced  to  die  as  traitors.  The  life  of 
Lord  Nairne  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
Secretary  Stanhope,  but  although  the  Countess 
of  Derwentwater  implored  the  king  upon  her 
knees  in  behalf  of  her  husband,  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  and  Cleve- 
land, George  I.  remained  unmoved.  On  the 
night  before  the  execution  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale 
escaped  from  the  Tower  by  the  heroic  devoted- 
ness  of  his  wife,  who  dressed  her  husband  in 
her  own  clothes,  so  that  he  passed  out  imde- 
tected,  but  Derwentwater  and  Keumure  were 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  The  Earl  of  Winton 
upon  his  trial  defended  himself  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  when  Cowper  attempted  to  overrule 


his  statements  the  earl  hoped  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  subjected  to  Cupar  law — execution 
first  and  trial  afterwards.  Although  he  was 
found  guilty  there  appears  to  have  been  no  in- 
tention to  bring  him  to  the  block,  and  he  finally 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  fled  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Forster  and  Mackintosh,  after  being 
tried  and  sentenced,  broke  out  of  Newgate,  and 
escaped  to  France,  in  which  example  they  were 
followed  by  seven  of  their  associates ;  but  four 
gentlemen  were  executed  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  in  Lancashire.  The  Scottish  prisoners,  who 
were  brought  for  trial  to  Carlisle,  were  after- 
wards set  free  by  an  act  of  indemnity. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  produced 
woi-se  political  fruits  than  the  punishment  of 
its  actors  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Jacobites. 
In  the  mind  of  George  I.,  whose  perceptions  of 
the  British  government  were  both  limited  and 
obscure,  the  Tories  were  reckoned  his  enemies 
as  well  as  the  Jacobites.  From  both  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Hanoverian  succession  had  first 
proceeded;  and  when  the  struggle  commenced, 
the  Tories  had  sympathized  not  only  in  senti- 
ment, but  sometimes  in  action  with  the  insur- 
gents, and  betrayed  their  wish  that  the  rebellion 
might  be  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
by  the  Whigs  that  he  had  been  brought  into 
England;  and  when  the  struggle  came,  it  was 
by  them  that  he  had  been  maintained  on  his 
throne.  These  views  of  the  state  of  things  in- 
duced him  to  discountenance  the  one  party 
while  he  encouraged  and  supported  the  other, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  concihate  both  alike; 
and  thus,  like  many  other  weak  sovereigns,  he 
was  rather  the  king  of  a  political  faction  than  of 
his  subjects  at  large. 

This  mistaken  view  of  exjoediency  led  to  a 
violation  of  one  of  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  Hitherto  the  duration  of  a  parlia- 
ment had  been  for  three  years,  and  in  the  last 
general  election  a  very  large  majority  of  Whigs 
had  been  returned.  But  another  general  elec- 
tion would  soon  be  necessary,  and  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  Jacobites,  Tories,  and  High-church- 
men it  was  feared  that  the  obnoxious  party 
would  regain  the  ascendency.  Under  this  ap- 
prehension the  king  consulted  with  his  Whig 
cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  their  advice  was,  that  the  Tories 
should  be  kept  out  by  making  parliaments  sep- 
tennial instead  of  triennial,  and  to  extend  the 
act  in  favour  of  the  parliament  then  sitting.  By 
this  last  proviso,  which  continued  the  membei's 
in  office  four  years  longer,  the  government  in 
power  woiUd  have  time  to  consolidate,  and  the 
king,  who  was  still  as  a  stranger  in  the  country, 
become  better  acquainted  with  his  subjects.    It 
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was  a  selfish  proposal  for  the  continuation  of 
their  own  power;  and  to  avoid  the  odium  which 
it  might  occasion,  the  proposal  was  originated, 
not  in  the  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  accordingly  it  was  introduced  on  the  10th 
of  April  (1716),  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six 
votes  to  sixty-one.  The  septennial  bill  was 
then  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  at  the  third  reading  on  the  26th  of  April 
the  Tory  minority  did  not  muster  more  than 
121  votes.  On  this  occasion  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers gave  their  hearty  support  to  a  bill  which 
freed  their  country  from  the  dread  of  a  second 
rebellion,  and  for  this  conduct  they  were  severely 
taunted  by  the  minority.  "It  is  no  wonder," 
cried  Mr.  Snell,  an  English  member,  "  that  they 
who  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  their  own 
country  should  be  so  ready  to  give  up  the  liber- 
ties of  ours!"  This  bitter  remark  upon  their 
conduct  in  the  treaty  of  the  union  so  incensed 
the  northern  representatives  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  "  The  member  who  made  that  speech 
would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  utter  these  words 
anywhere  else."  A  hot  quarrel  of  words  ensued, 
and  Mr.  Snell,  on  being  called  on  to  explain, 
asserted  that  he  meant  no  personal  reflection, 
that  he  only  spoke  of  the  Scottish  nation  in 
general.  "  This  explanation,"  cried  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  "  only  aggravates  the  offence."  The 
uproar  became  louder,  and  was  only  stilled  in 
consequence  of  the  submission  of  Snell,  who 
asked  pardon  for  his  unguarded  remark.  The 
Septennial  Act  being  passed,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  George 
I.,  being  relieved  of  his  anxieties  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  three  kingdoms,  departed  on  a 
visit  to  his  principality  of  Hanover,  where  his 
best  affections  lay,  and  where  a  complication  of 
political  troubles  required  his  instant  interfer- 
ence. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  for  some  time  after 
this  period  were  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
general  politics  of  the  day  as  to  deserve  little  or 
no  distinctive  notice  ;  and  although  the  country 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  in  behalf  of 
the  Pretender  by  that  heroic  madman,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  the  design,  if  contemplated  in 
earnest,  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  death  of 
Charles  himself  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall 
in  Norway.  The  name  of  the  Pretender  was 
only  used  as  a  bugbear  by  those  foreign  powers 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  quarrelling  with  Great 
Britain,  or  had  cause  to  dread  her  growing  as- 
cendency. One  of  these  feints  that  threatened 
to  be  more  serious  occurred  from  a  war  into 
which  Britain  had  entered  with  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Sicily  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Beset  by  the  difficulties  which  origi- 


nated in  this  attempt,  desirous  to  humble  the 
British  sovereign  as  the  head  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, and  animated  with  the  glory  of  placing 
a  true  son  of  the  church  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  minister  and 
absolute  dictator  of  Spain,  resolved  to  adopt  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender  in  good  earnest.    He  ac- 
cordingly invited   him  to   the   Spanish  court, 
and  James  on  repairing  to  Madrid  in  disguise 
was  received  with  welcome  by  the  king  and 
queen,  acknowledged  to  be  the  rightful  sove- 
reign of  Britain,  and  sumptuously  lodged  in  the 
l^alace  of  Bueno  Eetiro.    Nor  was  this  welcome 
confined  to  mere  empty  compliment,  for  prepar- 
ations were  forthwith  set  afoot  for  the  invasion 
of  Scotland  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond;  and  for  which  purpose  a  fleet  was  col- 
lected in  the  port  of  Cadiz  carrying  six  thousand 
troops,  and  arms  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  re- 
cruits.    But  although  this  threatened  to  be  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  attempts  that  had  been 
made  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 
the  British  government  had  already  adopted 
precautions  that  effectually  ensured  its  defeat. 
A  British  fleet  was  sent  to  secure  the  Channel, 
troops  were   stationed  in  those  northern  and 
western  districts  where  Jacobitism  was  most 
prevalent,  and  parliament  proclaimed  a  reward 
of  £10,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.     No  sooner,  however,  had  the  expedi- 
tion set  out  to  sea  than  its  fate  was  sealed  with- 
out the  need  of  these  precautions.     The  Spanish 
ships  encountered  such  a  violent  storm  off  Cape 
Finisterre  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  into 
port,   and   out  of  the  whole  expedition   only 
two  frigates  reached  the  Scottish  coast,  and  put 
into  Kintail  in  Eoss- shire,  where  they  landed 
Tullibardine  and  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Sea- 
forth,  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  arms  for 
two  thousand  men.     But  the  Scottish  Jacobites 
had  got  no  previous  notice  of  their  intentions, 
and  none  were  at  hand  to  welcome  them,  so  that 
the  Spanish  commander  demurred  about  land- 
ing; but  being  soon  joined  by  a  few  Highlanders 
he  disembarked,  and  the  vessels  immediately 
put  out  to  sea.     Government  at  first  could  not 
believe  in  the  reality  of  such  an  invasion,  and 
thought  that  the  Spaniards  must  have  returned 
with  their  ships ;  but  finding  that  they  were 
landed,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Pass  of 
Glenshiel,   in  the   hope   of  raising  the   clans. 
General  Wightman,  with  a  body  of  a  thousand 
men,  set  out  from  Inverness  to  disperse  them. 
The  Spaniards  with  their  allies  now  mustered 
nearly  two  thousand   men,  and   were  advan- 
tageously posted  at  Glenshiel;  but,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th  of  June,  the  Pretender's  birth- 
day, Wightman  came  up  and   attacked   them 
without  delay.     The  battle  was  soon  over,  as 
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the  Ilighlanders,  unable  to  stand  the  royalist 
artillery,  iied  to  tlie  hills,  while  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  remained  in  a  body,  and  taken  little 
share  in  the  action,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Such  was  the  insignificant  close  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  which  had  been  so  warily  commenced, 
and  from  which  such  results  were  expected. 
Alberoni  was  now  sick  of  the  Pretender  and  his 
afi'airs,  and  impatient  for  the  departure  of  that 
luckless  prince  out  of  Spain;  but  this  departure, 
which  he  could  not  decently  urge,  was  brought 
about  by  a  fortunate  incident.  Before  this  time 
the  Pretender  had  been  married  by  proxy  to 
the  Princess  Clementina,  granddaughter  of  the 
heroic  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland;  but,  dis- 
pleased with  the  match,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  arresting 
the  princess  on  her  way  to  Italy,  and  confining 
her  in  the  castle  of  Innspruck.  Clementina,  how- 
ever, who  was  eager  to  be  a  queen,  even  though 
it  should  only  be  a  titular  one,  managed  to 
escape  from  her  confinement  disguised  in  man's 
clothes,  and  reached  Bologna  in  safety,  where 
she  was  under  the  protection  of  the  pope.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  this  fortunate  event,  the 
Pretender  left  Madrid  and  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  his  marriage  with  the  Polish  heroine  was 
completed. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  which  produced  such  sanguine  expec- 
tations and  prodigal  expense  in  England,  and 
the  bursting  of  which  was  followed  with  such 
ruinous  effects,  Scotland,  happily  removed  from 
these  wild  speculations,  was  employed  in  those 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  improvements 
which  in  process  of  time  were  to  form  her  prin- 
cipal sources  of  wealth  and  distinction.  The 
country,  however,  was  not  entirely  to  escape 
from  those  troubles  to  which  national  as  well 
as  individual  life  is  subject.  Hitherto  the  malt- 
tax,  although  extended  to  Scotland,  had  never 
been  levied,  and  the  Scots  had  resisted  evei-y 
attempt  to  impose  it  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  Union.  Thus  matters  had  gone  on  until 
near  the  close  of  1724,  when  parliament  resolved 
to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  per  barrel 
upon  ale  brewed  in  Scotland  in  lieu  of  the  malt- 
tax,  and  to  take  away  the  bounty  allowed  upon 
the  exportation  of  grain.  This  resolution  occa- 
sioned a  general  outcry,  and  the  public  voice 
was  so  ably  seconded  by  the  Scottish  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  that  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
move the  tax  from  the  ale  and  lay  it  upon  malt 
in  its  stead;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
feriority of  Scottish  grain,  to  rate  it  at  three- 
pence per  bushel,  which  was  only  half  the  price 
paid  by  England.  This  touched  the  Scottish 
brewei-s,  who  also  in  general  were  maltsters,  and 
to  appease  them  the  Coui't  of  Session  allowed 


them  to  raise  the  price  of  ale  to  a  proportionate 
amount.  This,  however,  was  merely  transfer- 
ring the  evil  fi'om  the  brewers  to  the  public  at 
lai'ge,  and  the  discontent,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  single  class,  became  general  over  the 
country.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1725,  when  the 
act  was  to  come  into  operation,  a  mob  as- 
sembled in  the  streets  of  Gla.sgow,  and  after 
shouting  "Down  with  Walpole!"  they  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  house  of  Campbell  of 
Shawfield,  member  of  the  city,  who  had  voted 
for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  demolished  his 
furniture.  No  precaution  had  been  adopted  by 
the  magistrates  against  such  an  outbreak,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  town  was  in  possession  of 
the  rioters  that  two  comj^anies  of  foot,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bushel,  arrived  to  quell 
the  disturbance.  As  soon  as  they  were  drawn 
up  in  the  streets  the  soldiers  were  pelted  by 
the  mob,  upon  which  Bushel  caused  a  volley  of 
blank  cartiidges  to  be  discharged ;  but  this 
being  ineflectual,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load 
with  bullets — a  command  which  they  were  q^iitc 
ready  to  obey;  and,  at  the  second  volley,  which 
was  fired  point-blank  among  the  crowd,  nine 
men  were  killed  and  a  greater  number  wounded. 
This  only  infuriated  the  mob,  who  broke  open 
the  town-house,  seized  all  the  arms  they  could 
find,  rung  the  alarm-bell,  and  pressed  upon  the 
soldiers  so  desperately  that  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  draw  ofi'  and  retreat  to  Dumbarton, 
facing  round  at  intervals,  and  firing  at  the 
crowd,  who  pursued  them  six  miles  on  the  way. 
On  learning  of  this  wild  commotion  in  Glasgow, 
General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  military  in 
Scotland,  sent  two  regiments  of  dragoons  from 
Edinburgh,  with  a  body  of  foot  and  several 
cannon,  at  whose  approach  all  symptoms  of  riot 
in  Glasgow  disappeared.  Several  arrests  of  the 
principal  offenders  were  made,  and  even  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  were  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Edinburgh  and  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth, 
on  the  charge  of  not  having  taken  due  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  outbreak.  Government, 
however,  proceeded  no  further  than  to  inflict  a 
public  whipping  on  some  who  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  affray;  and  as  for  the  magistrates, 
they  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  shoi't  imprison- 
ment. Campbell  of  Shawfield  was  indemnified 
for  the  spoliation  of  his  house  by  a  gratuity  of 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  was  raised  from  a 
tax  imposed  on  the  ale  that  was  brewed  within 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  conduct  of  Bushel 
was  x'ewarded  with  military  promotion.^ 

This  riot  which  was  so  easily  suppressed  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  who  had 
encouraged  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  the 
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resentment  at  the  malt-tax,  which  was  expected 
to  produce  a  national  insurrection,  died  out  in 
a  few  angry  protests  and  inarticulate  murmur- 
ings.  The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people  were  dis- 
posed to  endure  much  rather  than  risk  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery;  and  the  additional  cost 
of  their  ale,  could  not  induce  them  to  drink  suc- 
cess to  the  Pretender  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  to  the  throne.  While  such  was  the  case 
with  the  Lowlands  the  possibility  of  a  rising  in 
the  Highlands  was  every  day  becoming  more 
hopeless  from  the  prudent  conduct  of  General 
"Wade  and  Forbes  of  Culloden.  The  disarming 
act  was  accomplished  in  the  manner  least  cal- 
culated to  irritate  the  pride  of  the  mountaineei-s ; 
six  independent  Highland  companies  were  raised 
and  paid  by  government,  but  officered  by  their 
own  chieftains ;  and  those  great  military  roads 
were  commenced  which  led  to  the  gTadual  civili- 
zation of  the  Highlands.  And  as  for  the  Pre- 
tender himself,  against  whose  return  all  these 
precautions  were  adopted,  his  character  and  his 
follies  were  such  as  to  discourage  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  his  partisans  and  persuade  them  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  cause.  His  mimic  court 
had  become  more  than  ever  a  chaos  of  quarrel 
and  political  intrigue,  and  after  having  had 
Bolingbroke,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar  successively  for  his  chief  advisers,  the 
latter  was  now  supplanted  by  Colonel  Hay,  Mar's 
brother-in-law,  who  was  created  titular  Earl  of 
Inverness.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  family  dissen- 
sion was  needed  to  complete  the  confusion,  and 
this  the  Pretender  created  as  soon  as  he  became 
a  husband  and  a  father.  He  quarrelled  with 
his  wife,  who  forsook  him  and  took  refuge  in  a 
convent;  and  he  dismissed  the  governess  of  his 
son  and  heir,  Charles-Edward,  now  four  years 
of  age,  and  transferred  his  education  into  incom- 
petent hands,  declaring  that  he  was  the  master 
of  his  own  family  and  children.  The  odium 
occasioned  by  these  public  deeds,  and  his  own 
arrogance  and  manifest  incompetence,  produced 
such  an  alienation  of  the  European  powers,  that 
no  court  save  that  of  Spain,  which  was  now 
under  the  sway  of  Kipperda,  a  rash  political  ad- 


venturer, thought  of  adopting  his  cause,  or  even 
using  him  as  a  tool  for  the  advancement  of  its 
own  views  and  interests. 

In  this  state  were  public  affairs,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
Spain  which  had  made  demands  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  Gibraltar,  George  I.  resolved  to  enjoy 
the  recreation  of  a  visit  to  his  Hanoverian 
dominions.  He  set  out  for  this  purpose  on  the 
3d  of  June  (1727),  and  after  crossing  to  Vaert 
in  Holland,  continued  his  journey  by  land.  But 
on  the  10th  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  in  his 
coach,  when  he  had  reached  Ippenburen,  and 
on  his  attendants  proposing  to  stop  at  that  place, 
the  king  so  far  recovered  as  to  say,  "  Osnabruck, 
Osnabruck."  To  Osnabruck  his  obedient  ser- 
vants accordingly  conveyed  him,  while  he  was 
in  a  heavy  stupor,  but  before  they  reached  the 
town  he  expired.  Thus  died  George  I.  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.  He  had  some  solid  but  few  popular 
qualities,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
foreigner,  and  unable  to  speak  the  English 
tongue,  were  not  calculated  to  endear  him  to  his 
subjects,  who  as  yet  were  strong  in  their  insular 
hatred  of  everything  strange  and  foreign.  As  it 
was  an  age  when  mistresses  formed  a  part  of 
every  royal  establishment  George  had  more  than 
one ;  but  the  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
arose  not  so  much  from  the  immoral  example  of 
the  practice,  as  from  the  ugliness  of  the  women 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  choice^a  source 
of  unpopularity  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  James  VII.,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his 
mistresses  were  enjoined  him  by  his  confessor 
by  way  of  penance.  It  was  only  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  Pretender  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  tolei'able  king,  and  his  occupation  of 
the  British  throne  was  owing  to  the  principle  of 
a  Protestant  succession  rather  than  the  personal 
qualities  of  him  who  held  it.  His  best  merit 
as  a  sovereign  ai'ose  from  his  not  meddling  with 
the  British  constitution,  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self a  stranger ;  and  this  non-interference  pro- 
moted its  free  healthy  development  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  subjects. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  II.  (1727-1745). 

Prospects  of  peace  at  the  accession  of  George  II. — Tranquillity  of  the  Highlands  —  Its  increased  intercourse 
with  the  Lowlands  —  Wade's  mihtary  roads  in  the  Highlands  —  The  Highland  companies — The  Disarming 
Act  —  Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  Highlands  —  Unhealthy  state  of  commerce  in  the  Lowlands  —  Pre- 
valence of  smuggling — Case  of  Wilson  and  Robertson — Their  apprehension — Their  trial  and  sentence — The 
escape  of  Robertson — Porteous  captain  of  the  town-guard — His  behaviour  at  Wilson's  execution — He  orders 
the  town-guard  to  fire  upon  the  crowd — He  is  tried  and  sentenced  but  reprieved — Rage  of  the  citizens  at 
the  reprieve — The  Porteous  riot — Bold  and  systematic  proceedings  of  the  rioters — They  storm  the  prison 
and  secure  Porteous — His  execution  by  the  rioters — Their  disappearance  after  the  deed — Fruitless  attempts 
of  the  magistrates  to  discover  them — Rage  of  the  government  at  this  defeat  of  justice — Discussion  in  par- 
liament upon  the  riot — Edinburgh  punished  by  a  trivial  fine — Unwise  proceedings  of  government  for  the 
discovery  of  the  rioters — Odious  office  imposed  upon  the  clergj^ — Impenetrable  obscurity  in  which  the 
Porteous  riot  is  still  enveloped — Attempts  of  the  Jacobites  to  profit  by  the  public  discontent  —  Plan  of 
Forbes  to  retain  the  Highlands  in  tranquillity — It  is  rejected — Rash  resolution  of  government  to  send  the 
Highland  regiment  on  foreign  service — Remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Argj'le  against  the  measure — The 
regiment  cajoled  to  London  under  false  pretexts — Attempt  of  a  part  of  them  to  return  to  Scotland — They 
are  pursued  and  compelled  to  surrender  —  Increase  of  Highland  discontent  at  the  government — The 
Jacobites  renew  their  intrigues — French  invasion  planned  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts — Its  formidaible 
preparations — Charles- Edward  the  Pretender's  son  arrives  in  France  to  accompany  the  invasion  —  His 
correspondence  with  his  father — The  French  squadron  of  invasion  sets  sail — It  is  chased  back  by  a  British 
fleet  and  dispersed  by  a  storm — The  attempt  abandoned — Disappointment  of  Charles-Edward — He  resolves 
to  resume  the  enterprise  upon  his  own  resources — He  begins  to  collect  arms  and  monej'  for  the  purpose — 
Consternation  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  in  consequence  of  his  intention — He  persists  and  sets  sail  with  only 
two  vessels — One  of  them  is  driven  back  by  a  British  cruiser — The  Young  Pretender  lands  in  the  Highlands 
Enthusiasm  at  his  arrival — He  prevails  on  Lochiel  to  join  in  the  rash  enterprise — Effect  of  Locliiel's  example 
on  other  Highland  chiefs — Alarm  of  government — A  reinforcement  of  soldiers  despatched  to  Fort- William 
—  They  are  sui-prised  and  captured  on  the  way — Charles-Edward  raises  his  standard  and  proclaims  his 
father  at  Glenfinnan  —  He  is  reinforced — Ho  commences  his  march  for  the  Lowlands — Sir  John  Cope 
advances  against  him — Preparations  of  Charles  to  encounter  him — Cope  retreats  without  an  encounter — 
Charles  resumes  his  march  —  Importance  of  Lord  Lovat's  accession  to  his  party — Treacherous  double- 
dealing  of  Lovat  with  both  parties — He  refuses  to  join  the  prince  vrith  his  clan — Charles  enters  Perth — 
His  proclamation  retaliatory  to  that  of  government — He  advances  towards  Edinburgh — Weak  condition 
of  the  city  to  stand  a  siege — Preparations  made  for  its  defence — Disappearance  of  its  volunteers  in  their 
march  against  the  rebels — Flight  of  the  dragoons  when  the  rebels  came  in  sight — The  "  Canter  of  Colt- 
brigg" — Dismay  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  at  these  desertions — They  open  negotiations  wth  the  rebels 
Their  deliberations  to  resist  or  surrender — Sudden  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Highlanders — James  VIII. 
proclaimed  at  the  Cross — Description  of  the  Young  Pretender — Enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Jacobites 
of  Edinburgh — Misgivings  of  the  Whigs  of  his  capacity  for  such  an  enterprise — Wretched  appearance  of 
his  army — His  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Holyrood — A  ball — Preparations  to  give  battle  to  Sii-  John  Cope. 


At  the  succession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  the  peaceful  state  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  was  favourable  to  the  event.  Such 
especially  was  the  case  in  the  Highlands,  hither- 
to the  stronghold  of  Jacobitism,  and  from  which 
a  rising  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender  was  most 
to  be  dreaded.  The  judicious  conduct  of  Field- 
marshal  Wade,  to  whom  in  the  previous  reign 
the  settlement  of  the  Highland  disti-icts  was 
committed,  had  been  crowned  appax'ently  with 
complete  success.  The  clans  had  peacefully 
surrendered  their  arms,  and  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  the  present  government.  New  barracks 
were  erected,  and  old  ones  i-epaired  over  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  still  unsettled, 
and  supplied  with  regul;\r  garrisons.  Six  in- 
dependent companies  of  Highlanders  had  been 
raised,  who,  while  they  wore  their  native  dress 


and  arms,  and  were  commanded  by  their  own 
chiefs  and  gentlemen,  received  what  they  re- 
garded as  bountiful  pay  from  the  state,  and  had 
thus  an  interest  in  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tions and  maintenance  of  the  public  p^ace. 
Trade  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
was  encoiu'aged,  and  the  Highland  drovers  who 
travelled  to  the  markets  with  their  cattle  were 
allowed,  in  their  journeys,  to  wear  arms  for  self- 
defence.  But  the  greatest  of  all  Wade's  under- 
takings was  the  establishment  of  military  roads, 
by  which  mere  cattle  tracks  over  rocks,  swamps, 
and  torrents  were  converted  into  broad  com- 
fortable highways,  and  the  country  laid  open 
to  mercantile  or  military  communication ;  and 
by  a  judicious  arrangement,  these  roads  were 
constructed  in  the  old  Eoman  fashion  by  the 
regular  soldiers,  who  were  reconciled  to  their 
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new  task  by  an  addition  to  their  pay.  Of  these 
highways,  one  commencing  at  Crieff,  and  the 
other  near  Stirling,  girdled  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  mountains  until  they  met  and  united  at 
Dalnacardoch,  and  after  continuing  in  a  single 
line  to  Dalwhinuy,  again  branched  off,  and  con- 
tinued in  two  roads,  the  one  extending  to  Fort- 
Augustus  and  the  other  to  Fort- William.  So 
greatly  was  the  peace  of  the  country  promoted 
by  these  undertakings,  that  Wade  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart  could  not  refrain  from  boasting  of  the 
change.  Highlanders,  he  said,  instead  of  going 
armed  with  guns,  pistols,  dirks,  and  swords, 
now  went  to  churches,  markets,  and  fairs  with 
only  a  staff  in  their  hands.  But  this  tranquil 
surface  was  only  a  thin  covering  over  the  old 
elements  that  still  fermented,  and  might  at  any 
time  break  out  into  action.  Among  the  inde- 
pendent companies  termed  the  black  soldiers, 
in  opposition  to  the  king's  troops  who  wore  the 
red  unifoi-m.  Highland  clanship  was  stronger 
than  even  their  loyalty  to  King  George,  whose  pay 
they  received  ;  and  in  acting  against  marauders 
or  rebels,  they  were  careful  to  wink  at  the 
trespasses  of  those  who  belonged  to  their  own 
clan  and  genealogy.  The  chiefs  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  present  government,  in  several  cases 
used  their  commission  for  levj'ing  a  black  com- 
pany to  the  purposes  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
As  these  companies  were  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers,  the  chief  made  the  men  of 
his  clan  serve  in  it  by  rotation,  until  the  whole 
were  disciplined  into  ready  instruments  of  re- 
bellion. Although  the  Highlands  were  supposed 
to  be  disarmed,  with  the  exception  of  these  com- 
panies, the  disarmament  was  only  partial ;  the 
old  and  useless  weapons  had  in  most  cases  been 
surrendered,  and  the  best  stored  away  for  future 
use ;  and  many  thousand  stands  of  arms,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Spanish  frigates  in 
1719,  lay  conceaJed  in  caverns,  and  might  be 
resumed  at  a  moment's  notice.  Even  the  roads 
also,  which  would  have  been  an  invaluable  boon 
to  a  people  seeking  an  alliance  with  civilized 
communities,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  traffic, 
were  the  greatest  evil  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Highlanders.  They  would  no  longer  be  secure 
from  the  interruptions  of  the  Lowlands;  they 
would  no  longer  enjoy  their  own  simple  mode 
of  living  apart  from  the  interference  of  strangers. 
Every  part  of  their  country  was  now  made 
accessible  to  the  advance  of  an  army,  so  that 
their  safety  and  independence  were  alike  de- 
stroyed by  these  new  facilities  for  aggression. 
Of  these  various  sources  of  complaint  and  dis- 
content the  Jacobites  availed  themselves ;  and 
while  they  traversed  the  Highlands  in  every 
direction  as  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  their  representations  and  arguments 
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found  willing  hearers  and  ready  converts. 
These  innovations  were  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  of  civilization,  which  the  Highlanders 
of  the  day  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  and 
too  proud  to  tolerate.^ 

While  such  was  the  precarious  condition  of 
the  mountain  districts,  where  discontent  and 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  were  masked  by  a  tran- 
quil aspect,  the  state  of  the  Lowlands  was  more 
hopeful  and  promising,  and  that  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise  had  already  commenced  under 
which  the  country  was  to  assume  a  new  char- 
acter. Several  towns  had  already  attempted 
those  woollen  manufactures  by  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  be  distinguished ;  an  ojjen- 
ing  for  Scottish  produce  conveyed  in  Scottish 
ships  was  found  at  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  kingdom  and  the  metropolis  was 
opened  by  the  post  that  went  regularly  to  and 
from  London  twice  a  week.  But  as  a  drawback 
to  these  advantages,  which  were  of  slow  growth, 
a  spirit  of  disappointment  predominated.  Im- 
jDatient  to  be  rich,  but  not  yet  having  found  out 
the  right  way,  rash  speculations  took  the  place 
of  slow  industrial  enterprise;  and  the  sudden 
gains  and  exciting  occupations  of  smuggling 
were  preferred  to  the  more  peaceful  and  labo- 
rious processes  of  traffic.  The  chief  commodity 
in  this  course  of  fraudulent  dealing  was  foreign 
brandy;  and  the  principal  argument  in  favour 
of  the  contraband  trade  was,  the  imposition  of 
the  English  excise,  and  especially  of  the  late 
malt-tax,  which  were  all  reckoned  inimical  to 
the  national  liberty,  and  the  payment  of  which 
might  therefore  be  justly  eluded  or  resisted. 
The  consequence  of  this  perverted  view  had  at 
length  a  terrible  outbreak  in  the  Porteous  riot, 
one  of  the  most  portentous  popular  conspiracies 
which  our  history  has  recorded. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  of  the  map  of  Scotland 
will  show  how  favourable  its  many  indentations 
are  for  the  purposes  of  smuggling.  For  this,  espe- 
cially, the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  from  its  numerous 
seaports  and  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  was  espe- 
cially distinguished.  In  that  part  of  Kirkcaldy 
called  Pathhead  a  man  in  humble  life,  whose  name 
was  Wilson,  and  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  contraband  trade,  but  had  been  a  loser 
by  many  seizures,  conceived  himself  justified  in 
robbiug  the  collector  of  the  district  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  own.  In  this  he  was  joined 
by  George  Robertson,  an  innkeeper  of  Bristo,  in 
Edinburgh,  also  a  smuggler;  and  having  watched 
the  collector  while  he  was  travelling  on  his  cir- 
cuit they  broke  into  the  room  in  Pittenweem, 
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where  he  slept,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1 736,  and 
robbed  him  of  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  goods 
he  had  seized  from  them,  but  not  more.  So  little 
precaution,  however,  had  they  used,  that  on  the 
same  evening  they  were  apprehended,  and  being 
brought  to  trial  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  execution  for  the  robbery.  While  they  lay  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  waiting  for  execu- 
tion two  horse-stealei"s  in  the  room  immediately 
above  that  in  which  they  lay,  having  obt;iined 
spring-saws,  cut  tlie  stanchions  of  their  windows, 
and  also  a  hole  through  the  floor  of  their  prison, 
through  which  they  hauled  up  their  fellow-cap- 
tives, and  the  whole  four  attempted  an  escape 
through  the  window.  The  fii-st  who  succeeded 
was  one  of  the  horse-stealers,  who  was  let  down  by 
a  rope;  but  Wilson,  on  following,  being  a  bulky 
man,  stuck  fast  between  the  bars,  and  could 
neither  get  through  nor  return  back.  Discovery 
followed,  and  the  prisoners  were  made  more  se- 
cure than  ever.  And  bitterly  did  Wilson  regret 
this  failure,  which  he  justly  attributed  to  his  own 
obstinacy,  for  Robertson,  who  had  insisted  on 
making  the  first  trial,  might  have  got  off  but  for 
the  other,  who  insisted  on  preceding  him  in  the 
attempt. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Sab- 
bath previous  to  execution  to  convey  the  prisoners 
under  a  guard  to  the  church  hard  by,  that  they 
might  be  consoled  in  their  last  hours  by  the 
public  services  of  religion ;  and  thither,  accord- 
ingly, Wilson  and  Robertson  were  conveyed, 
under  the  charge  of  four  soldiei's  of  the  town- 
guard.  But  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over, 
Wilson,  who  was  a  very  strong  man,  seized  a 
soldier  with  each  hand,  and  hastily  crying, 
"  Geordie,  rin  for  your  life ! "  seized  the  third 
guard  by  the  collar  with  his  teeth.  Robertson 
instantly  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  fourth 
soldier,  and  leaping  over  the  i)ews  was  soon  clear 
of  the  church,  while  the  congregation,  who  had 
opened  the  way  for  his  escape,  closed  again  as 
readily,  to  hinder  further  pui-suit.  No  search 
could  afterwards  trace  the  fugitive,  and  Wilson 
was  carried  back  to  prison.  From  the  sympathy 
that  had  favoured  the  escape  of  his  companion, 
and  was  now  expressed  towards  Wilson,  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  by  the  magistrates 
that  attempts  might  be  made  for  his  rescue, 
and  they  adopted  every  ]:)recaution  to  carry  out 
the  sentence.  Accordingly,  the  sentinels  upon 
his  prison  were  doubled,  the  town-guard,  who 
were  to  attend  the  execution,  were  furnished 
with  rounds  of  ammunition;  and,  lest  they 
should  not  be  strong  enough  in  the  event  of  a 
riot,  Moyle's  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  the 
suburbs,  near  the  place  of  execution,  and  ready 
to  assist  them  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  commander  of  the  town -guard  on  this 


occasion  was  John  Porteous,  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  the  tragedy  that  followed.  Origintdly 
bred  a  soldier,  this  circumstance  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
who  aj)poiuted  him  a  captain  of  the  guard,  and 
this  office  he  had  exercised  with  such  strictness 
and  severity  as  to  make  him  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  mob.  He  was  also  indignant 
at  the  fancied  insult  of  calling  out  the  regular 
soldiers,  as  if  his  own  band  were  insufficient 
or  himself  incompetent  for  the  maintenance 
of  due  order.  These  causes  were  enough  to 
account  for  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  crowd 
and  his  readiness  to  take  offence  at  the  dis- 
turbance. On  the  14th  of  April  (1736)  Wilson 
was  led  out  to  execution  at  the  Grassmarket,  and 
underwent  his  fate  with  resignation,  the  crowd 
pitying  him,  but  making  not  the  slightest  offer 
of  resistance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  whole 
was  ended  that  symptoms  of  unruliness  began  to 
appear.  These  at  fii-st  were  nothing  more  than 
the  throwing  of  a  few  stones  at  the  executigner 
when  he  was  about  to  cut  down  the  body — 
an  ebullition  among  the  boys  and  lowest  of 
the  mob  which  was  usual  on  every  such  occasion. 
Some  of  the  missiles,  however,  struck  some  of 
the  town -guard,  and  although  they  were  ac- 
customed to  such  popular  salutes,  they  on  the 
present  occasion  seemed  to  participate  in  the  re- 
sentment of  their  commander  at  the  calling  out 
of  Moyle's  regiment.  Too  well,  therefore,  they 
seconded  the  rage  of  Porteous,  who,  without  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act  or  waiting  for  orders  from  the 
magistrates,  ordered  his  men,  with  an  angry  oath, 
to  fire  among  the  crowd :  they  fired  a  volley  with- 
out hesitation,  and  several  spectators  were  killed 
and  wounded.  This,  instead  of  terrifying,  enraged 
the  crowd,  who  pressed  upon  the  town-guard  and 
compelled  them  to  retire  to  the  guard-house ;  but 
in  their  retreat  some  of  them  in  the  rear  again 
faced  about  and  fired,  only  aggi-avating  the  un- 
necessary slaughtei'.  It  w;xs  unfortunate,  also, 
that  some  persons  of  respectable  condition,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  disturbance,  were  among 
the  killed  and  wounded.  From  a  mistaken  hu- 
manity some  of  the  guard  had  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  mob,  and  thereby  had  shot  uninten- 
tionally several  spectators  who  were  stationed  at 
their  windows  in  the  Lawnmarket. 

The  rage  of  the  whole  community  at  this  law- 
less proceeding  was  such  that  the  magistrates 
were  inclined  to  take  the  trial  of  Porteous  into 
their  own  hands,  as  their  provost  was  high-sheriff 
within  the  city ;  but  being  informed  that  such  a 
proceeding  might  be  subject  to  challenge  the 
offender  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary.  On  his  trial,  which  did  not 
take  place  until  the  19th  of  July,  three  months 
after  the  execution  of  WUson,  Porteous  declared 
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that  he  had  given  his  soldiers  no  orders  to  fire; 
and  he  proved  that  his  fusee,  when  he  returned 
to  the  guard-house,  had  never  been  discharged. 
But  it  was  proved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
had  not  only  issued  the  order,  but  fired  with  his 
men  among  the  crowd  with  a  musket  which  he 
received  from  one  of  his  soldiers.  The  jury  took 
the  popular  view  of  the  case,  and  found  him 
guilty  of  murder,  upon  which  he  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  on  the  8th  day  of  September. 
Here,  however,  the  crown  interposed.  George 
II.  was  at  this  time  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
government  was  conducted  in  his  absence  by 
Queen  Caroline,  who  had  no  objections,  in  the 
case  of  PorteouSjto  exercise  the  royal  prerogative. 
A  reprieve  was  therefore  issued  in  favour  of  the 
condemned  man,  and  this,  it  was  justly  feared, 
was  but  a  prelude  to  a  complete  pardon.  The 
astonishment  and  rage  of  Edinburgh  at  this  pro- 
ceeding exceeded  all  bounds.  Were  the  lives  of 
its  citizens  of  so  little  value  that  they  might  be 
sacrificed  at  the  caprice  of  such  a  petty  function- 
ary as  Porteousi  They  called  to  mind  his  severity 
in  the  suppression  of  former  riots,  his  arbitrary 
conduct  in  visiting  common  offenders,  while  the 
rich  and  powerful  were  connived  at  and  allowed 
to  escape.  They  also  dwelt  upon  his  cruelty  at 
the  execution,  not  the  least  instance  of  which  was 
his  forcing  manacles  that  were  too  small  upon  the 
wrists  of  the  unhappy  Wilson,  and  answering  his 
complaint  of  the  pain  they  occasioned  him  with 
a  heartless  and  derisive  gibe.  They  vowed  that 
neither  royal  reprieve  nor  royal  pardon  should 
set  aside  the  sentence  that  had  justly  doomed 
him  to  death,  and  events  soon  showed  how  well 
they  adhered  to  their  purpose.^ 

The  8th  of  Sei:)tember  had  been  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  Porteous,  and  the 
magistrates  apprehended  nothing  worse  than  the 
growlings  of  a  disappointed  mob  or  a  slight 
emeute  which  a  few  soldiers  would  be  sufficient 
to  disperse.  But  mysterious  preparations  had 
already  been  made  that  defied  their  calculations. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  about  the  hour  of  the 
closing  of  the  town  gates  and  placing  the  guard, 
a  crowd  of  strange  faces  began  to  assemble  at  the 
suburb  called  Portsburgh,  in  which  artisans  and 
persons  of  the  lower  orders  chiefly  resided.  This 
suspicious  assemblage,  that  grew  every  moment, 
soon  began  to  move  in  concert  and  to  gather 
recruits;  they  marched  to  the  sound  of  the 
town  drum,  which  was  used  by  the  drummer's 
son,  whom  they  had  pressed  into  their  ser- 
vice. They  were  now  so  strong  that  they  could 
proceed  to  action,  and  this  they  did  in  the  most 
skilful  and  deliberate  manner:  they  nailed  up  the 
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West  Port,  and  secured  it  with  banicades,  after 
which  they  marched  up  the  Cowgate  into  the 
High  Street,  securing  the  Cowgate  Port  and  that 
of  theNetherbowastheyhad  done  the  West  Port. 
In  this  way  they  isolated  the  city  from  all  military 
aid  except  such  as  might  be  given  from  the  castle, 
as  the  soldiers  were  quartered,  not  in  the  city, 
but  the  suburbs.  Having  thus  secured  them- 
selves from  interruption,  they  surprised  the 
guard-house,  and  easily  overpowered  its  tremb- 
ling inmates ;  but,  instead  of  harming  them  as 
the  instruments  of  the  late  carnage,  they  allowed 
them  to  depart  in  peace,  after  securing  their 
muskets  and  Lochaber  axes,  with  which  the 
principal  rioters  armed  themselves.  The  prison 
was  now  the  great  mark  of  their  enterprise,  and 
while  one  party  advanced  against  it,  another, 
with  something  like  military  order,  drew  up 
across  the  front  of  the  Luckenbooths,  to  cover 
those  who  were  appointed  to  storm  the  jail. 
In  the  meantime  the  magistrates  were  con- 
founded :  at  the  worst  they  had  apprehended 
nothing  but  a  ^Daltry  riot,  but  here  was  a  well- 
organized,  formidable  conspiracy.  With  such 
a  civic  force  as  they  could  muster  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  they  advanced  against  the  in- 
surgents, but  were  repelled  with  a  shower  of 
stones ;  and  when  they  applied  for  military  aid 
neither  Colonel  Moyle  nor  the  governor  of  the 
castle  would  venture  to  interfere  without  a 
written  order,  while  every  street,  lane,  and 
thoi'oughfare  was  so  cai-efully  occupied  by  the 
insurgents  that  no  such  writing  could  be  trans- 
mitted. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  in  the  High 
Street  others  of  a  more  tragic  interest  were  being 
transacted  at  the  jail.  On  that  evening  Porteous 
had  given  an  entertainment  to  his  friends  in  the 
Tolbooth,  to  celebrate  his  reprieve  and  hopes  of 
speedy  liberation,  when  the  first  sounds  of  the 
coming  storm  reached  their  ears,  upon  which 
the  guests  hastily  stole  away,  leaving  the  master 
of  the  feast  to  his  solitude.  The  crowd  that 
advanced  against  the  jail  demanded  that  Por- 
teous should  be  given  up  to  them;  but  when 
they  were  only  answered  with  closed  gates  they 
endeavoured  to  burst  them  open.  But,  although 
sledge-hammers,  axes,  and  iron  crows  were  used 
for  the  purpose,  the  outer  gate  was  of  such 
strength  as  to  defy  their  efforts;  upon  which 
some  called  for  fire,  and  a  bonfire  of  a  tar  barrel 
and  pile  of  whins  was  soon  raised  that  burned 
a  hole  in  the  door.  The  most  forward  dashed  in 
their  eagerness  through  the  flames;  and  having 
secured  the  keys  they  opened  every  ward  and  let 
loose  its  inmates  in  their  search  for  the  principal 
captive.  His  apartment  was  quickly  found,  as 
well  as  Porteous  himself,  who  was  concealed  in 
the  chimney,  coiled  up  at  the  iron  bar  of  the  vent. 
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which  went  across  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
l)risonei-s.  Tlie  unfortunate  wretch  was  dragged 
from  his  concealment,  and  to  every  entreaty  for 
mercy  was  commanded  to  prepare  for  death.  A 
stern  but  solemn  determination,  the  reverse  of 
haste  or  fear,  characterized  all  the  movements  of 
that  terrible  midnight  conspiracy;  and  as  if  his 
execution  was  the  just  fulfilment  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  it  w;\s  resolved  that  he  should  ])e 
hanged  at  no  other  place  than  the  Grassmarket, 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  and  where  his 
crime  had  been  committed.  He  was  allowed  to 
give  some  papei-s  and  what  money  he  had  to  a 
friend,  to  be  delivered  to  his  family;  and  a  gi'ave, 
respectable-looking  personage  from  among  the 
crowd  came  forward  to  administer  such  ad- 
monitions as  were  fitted  to  his  circumstances 
and  prepare  him  for  his  suddeu  end.  As  he 
sullenly  refused  to  walk  he  was  carried  by  two 
of  the  rioters  ou  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a 
king's  cushion,  that  is,  a  seat  formed  by  two 
persons  grasping  the  wrists  of  each  other,  the 
backs  of  their  hands  forming  the  seat;  and  when 
one  of  the  slippers  of  their  victim  dropped  off 
in  this  process  of  conveyance  they  halted  until 
it  was  found  and  replaced  on  his  foot.  In  this 
style  the  procession  walked  down  the  West  Bow, 
while  the  windows  on  the  way  were  filled  with 
wondering  spectators ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the 
jjlace  of  execution,  a  cry  was  raised  for  the  gal- 
lows, that  Porteous  might  be  executed  with  due 
legal  formality.  The  gallows,  however,  had  been 
removed  to  its  usual  place  at  a  distant  part  of 
the  town,  and  too  much  time  would  have  been 
occupied  in  bringing  it  back  to  the  Grassmarket. 
In  this  extremity  a  dyer's  pole  was  selected 
near  the  place  where  the  gibbet  was  wont  to  be 
raised;  and,  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  halter, 
the  door  of  a  booth  in  which  hempen  articles 
were  sold  was  broken  open,  and  a  coil  of  ropes 
taken  from  it;  but  so  careful  were  they  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  theft,  that  a  guinea  as  payment 
of  the  abstracted  article  was  left  on  the  counter. 
While  the  apparatus  of  death  was  preparing 
Porteous  was  desired  to  kneel,  repent  of  his  sins, 
and  crave  pardon  of  heaven;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  and  entreaties  for  mercy,  the  rope  was 
put  about  his  neck,  and  himself  hoisted  into  the 
air.  His  dying  agonies  were  protracted  by  his 
spasmodic  attempts  to  save  himself,  and  one  of 
his  hands  having  got  loose  he  clung  to  the  pole, 
until  its  grasp  w;is  relaxed  by  blows  from  Loch- 
aber  axes  and  bludgeons.  After  waiting  until 
the  deed  was  completed  the  actors  retired,  the 
streets  resumed  their  wonted  silence,  and  all 
might  have  seemed  a  dream  but  for  the  weapons 
which  the  conspiratoi-s  had  thrown  down,  along 
with  the  expiring  torches  that  lighted  the  place 
of  execution,  and  the  body  of  the  wretched  man 


that  hung  motionless  upon  the  dyers  pole.  The 
windows  of  the  tall  houses  in  the  Grassmai'ket 
were  filled  with  terrified  onlookers,  who  had 
been  roused  from  their  sleep  to  witness  this 
strange  midnight  execution,  but  who  were 
afraid  to  interfere,  or  look  too  closely  at  those  by 
whom  it  was  perpetrated. 

AVhen  the  morning  dawned  after  this  night 
of  terror  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  bestirred 
themselves  to  fathom  this  alarming  conspiracy, 
and  to  apprehend  the  chief  agents  of  the  daring 
deed.  Tiiey  knew  that  they  would  be  charged 
with  remissness  in  their  duty,  and  that  without 
some  scapegoat  the  odium  of  the  affair  would 
recoil  upon  themselves.  But  theLr  inquiries 
were  in  vain,  for,  although  two  hundred  persons 
were  appreliended  on  suspicion  and  examined, 
nothing  could  be  found  to  criminate  any  one,  or 
give  a  clue  to  the  mystery  in  which  the  plot 
was  enveloped.  But  while  the  town-council 
was  thus  perplexed,  the  government  was  in- 
furiated. It  was  an  insult  which  a  single  city 
had  dared  to  throw  in  their  teeth.  And  if 
Edinburgh  alone  could  thus  brave  the  resent- 
ment of  the  ruling  powers  what  might  not  be 
feared  from  a  rising  of  the  nation  at  large? 
A  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  the  detection  of  any  of  the  culprits,  but  still 
no  participator  in  the  Porteous  riot  could  be 
found.  Pieasoning  how  effectual  such  a  reward 
would  prove  with  any  mob  in  England,  the 
officei-s  of  state  in  London  concluded  that  no 
Edinburgh  rabble  had  participated  in  the  deed 
— that  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  higher 
classes  disguised  in  mean  clothing  for  the  occa- 
sion— and  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
profound  conspiracy  in  which  government  was 
first  to  be  defied  and  then  openly  assailed. 

In  the  session  of  parliament  which  opened  in 
February,  1737,  the  royal  address  that  was  read 
by  the  chancellor,  after  congratulations  on  the 
prospect  of  peace  on  the  Continent,  adverted  to 
the  tumults  at  home,  and  to  the  attempts  made 
to  resist  and  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  violate  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  the  Porteous  riot  was  char- 
acterized as  the  most  extraordinary  that  had  ever 
happened  in  any  country.  It  was  all  the  more 
dangerous  from  the  secresy  with  which  it  had 
been  planned,  and  the  order,  decency,  and  con- 
cert with  which  it  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  names  of  the  murderers  must  be  known  in 
Edinburgh ;  but  since  none  were  given  up  it  was 
evident  that  the  whole  city  had  made  themselves 
accomplices  in  the  crime,  and  were  worthy  of  a 
general  punishment.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
brought  in  for  the  punishment  of  Edinburgh 
that  breathed  the  spii-it  of  national  and  per- 
sonal vindictiveness.  It  proposed  that  Alexander 
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Wilson,  the  provost,  should  be  imprisoned  and 
declared  iucajmble  of  holding  any  office  of  j^ublic 
trust;  that  the  city  charter  should  be  abolished, 
the  city  walls  thrown  down,  and  the  town-guard 
dismissed.  Against  these  unrighteous  proposals 
the  Scottish  peers  and  Scottish  commons  re- 
solutely protested,  headed  chiefly  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  the  Lord-president  Forbes ;  and, 
after  a  keen  and  lengthened  opposition,  the  bill 
was  gradually  dejjrived  of  its  sting  and  reduced 
to  little  more  than  a  nominal  penalty.  Edin- 
burgh was  only  amerced  in  a  fine  of  ^2000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Captain  Porteous, 
and  even  the  bill,  thus  mitigated,  was  only 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.^ 

This  would  have  been  satisfactory  enough  if 
the  matter  had  ended  here ;  but  an  obnoxious 
clause  was  added  that  made  the  subject,  already 
extinguished,  blaze  out  afresh  in  a  difierent  form. 
It  was  an  act  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers 
of  Porteous,  and  making  the  mere  concealment 
of  the  guilty  a  capital  oflence.  This,  also,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  to  read 
from  their  pulpits  once  a  month  for  a  whole  year, 
exhorting  their  congregation  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  detection  of  the  culprits,  and  an- 
nouncing the  reward  that  was  to  be  paid  upon 
their  conviction.  The  clergyman  refusing  thus 
to  act  was  declared  to  be  "  incapable  of  sit- 
ting or  voting  in  any  church  judicatory,  and 
the  penalty  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil 
power."  This  unwoi-thy  decree,  by  which  minis- 
ters were  to  be  converted  into  beagles  of  the 
law,  and  their  pulpits  into  a  market-cross  for 
the  hue  and  cry — the  Erastianism  of  the  decree 
by  which  the  civil  power  enjoined  the  duty  and 
visited  its  neglect  with  punishment,  and  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  they  were  to  read,  in 
which  the  bishops  were  styled  "  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual in  parliament  assembled,"  foi-med  a  com- 
bination of  offences  which  no  sincere  Calvinist 
could  regard  with  indifference.  The  great  schism, 
also,  called  the  Secession  had  but  newly  occurred, 
in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  the  church  and 
its  obedience  to  the  civil  powers;  and  if  submis- 
sion in  this  instance  should  also  be  accorded  the 
cause  of  dissent  would  be  strengthened,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  establishment  increased.  It  was 
a  distressing  alternative  presented  to  the  minis- 
ters at  such  a  crisis.  Some  refused  to  read  the 
proclamation  and  resigned  their  livings,  but  the 
greater  number  complied,  and  thus  added  to  the 
chai'ge  of  Erastianism  against  them  which  had 
already  assumed  so  formidable  a  character. 
"Much  ill  blood  was  excited,  and  great  dissen- 
sions took  place  betwixt  those  clergymen  who 
did  and  those  who  did  not  read  the  proclama- 
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tiou.  This  controversy,  like  others,  had  its  hour, 
during  which  little  else  was  spoken  of,  until  in 
due  time  the  subject  was  worn  threadbare  and 
forgotten."  Thus  far  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  Porteous  proclama- 
tion. But  that  the  subject  was  not  worn  thread- 
bare, was  evinced  in  the  strength  which  it  im- 
parted from  year  to  year  to  the  Secession;  and 
that  it  was  not  forgotten,  the  Disruption  of 
1843  most  signally  attested. ^ 

In  the  meantime  it  will  naturally  be  asked 
what  immediate  effects  were  produced  by  these 
proclamations  from  the  pulpits  over  the  whole 
kingdom  ?  Alas  !  not  a  single  culprit  concerned 
in  the  Porteous  riot  could  be  found.  It  was  the 
mystery  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  multi- 
plied a  thou.sand  fold.  In  consequence  of  this 
impenetrable  obscurity  it  became  a  fruitful  field 
of  fiction  and  romance,  and  many  stories  were 
told  of  persons  who  had  been  actors  in  the  dar- 
ing deed.  During  the  riot,  of  which  so  many 
thousands  were  spectators,  many  persons,  it  was 
alleged,  had  been  seen  among  the  insurgents 
whose  polite,  courteous  manners  in  turning  back 
those  spectators  who  pressed  too  near  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  their  dress  as  com- 
mon mechanics.  Many  persons,  also,  who  were 
attired  as  women,  betrayed  by  their  deeds  that 
they  belonged  to  the  other  sex.  There  were 
numerous  stories  also  of  persons  who,  imme- 
diately after  the  event,  went  abroad  without 
any  ostensible  cause,  and  of  death-bed  confes- 
sions many  years  later  of  persons  who  had 
been  parties  in  the  Porteous  conspiracy.  But 
still  it  remains  a  mystery  that  bafiles  all  inquiry. 
A  plot  there  was,  and  it  succeeded,  but  how  or 
by  whom  contrived,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to 
discover. 

While  the  public  mind  was  still  rankling  with 
the  recollection  of  those  national  injuries  with 
which  the  country  at  large  had  been  visited  in 
consequence  of  the  Porteous  riot,  and  consider- 
ing their  disproportion  to  the  offence,  the  re- 
flective were  alarmed  at  this  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  facilities  it  offered  for  stirring 
uj)  a  fresh  rebellion.  Nor  was  this  a  causeless 
alarm.  A  new  war  with  Spain  was  appre- 
hended, and  in  the  event  of  its  breaking  out, 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender  was  certain  to  be 
adopted  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
plexing our  councils  and  dividing  our  strength. 
This  danger  occurred  to  the  anxious  mind  of 
President  Forbes;  and  as  the  attempt  to  create 
a  civil  war  would  likely  be  made  in  the  High- 
lands, it  was  expedient  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
clans  should  be  secured  before  the  occasion  ar- 
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rived.  Iininessed  with  tliis  necessity  be  laid 
his  plan  before  Milton,  the  lord  justice-clerk, 
before  the  close  of  1738,  iu  the  following  words: 
"  A  war  with  Spain  seems  near  at  hand,  which 
it  is  probable  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  war 
with  France,  and  there  will  be  occasion  for  more 
troops  than  the  present  standing  army.  In  that 
event  I  propose  that  government  should  raise 
four  or  live  regiments  of  Highlandei-s,  appoint- 
ing an  English  or  Scottish  officer  of  undoubted 
loyalty  to  be  colonel  of  each  regiment,  and 
naming  the  lieutenant-colonels,  majoi-s,  captains, 
and  subalterns  from  this  list  iu  my  hand,  which 
comprehends  all  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  the 
disatlected  clans,  who  are  the  very  persons  whom 
France  and  Spain  will  call  ujjon  in  case  of  a 
war  to  take  arms  for  the  Pretender.  If  govern- 
ment fore-engages  the  Highlanders  in  the  man- 
ner I  projiose,  they  will  not  only  serve  well 
against  the  enemy  abroad,  but  will  be  hostages 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  relations  at 
home,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  Highlands." 
This  device,  by  which  peace  was  to  be  ensured 
at  home,  and  the  army  strengthened  for  foreign 
service,  appeai-ed  so  simple  and  effectual  that  it 
vfiis  forthwith  transmitted  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
))ole,  who  still  retained  office  as  minister,  which 
he  had  held  in  the  preceding  reign.  Sir  Robert 
brought  the  plan  before  the  cabinet,  and  strongly 
recommended  its  adoption,  but  the  council  un- 
animously rejected  it :  they  were  afraid  that  the 
patriotic  party  would  denounce  it  as  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Highland  Host  to  the  standing  army 
for  the  suppression  of  liberty  and  free  discus- 
sion, as  had  been  done  in  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
nervous  apprehension  it  was  laid  aside.  When 
war  ensued  in  the  following  year  another  plan 
formed  upon  it,  but  less  liable  to  popular  repre- 
hension, was  proposed,  by  which  four  inde- 
pendent Highland  companies  were  added  to  the 
six  already  raised,  and  the  whole  formed  into  a 
regiment,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Crawford. * 

Events  soon  showed  the  impolicy  of  such  half 
measures,  and  the  necessity  of  either  adopting 
the  whole  plan  of  Lord-president  Forbes,  or  en- 
tirely rejecting  it.  Flanders  was  now  the  seat 
of  war,  and  in  1742  it  was  resolved  by  the  min- 
istry in  an  evil  hour  to  remove  the  Highland 
regiment  to  the  army  on  the  Continent — a  step 
that  coiild  not  be  adopted  without  a  notorious 
breach  of  faith,  as  it  had  been  recruited  for 
service  in  the  Highlands  alone;  and  as  the  de- 
sign was  a  fraudful  one,  the  plan  adopted  for 
the  deportation  of  the  I'egiment  was  equally  ini- 
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I  quitous.  They  were  to  be  marched  from  their 
mountains  to  London  under  the  pretext  of  being 
reviewed  by  the  king,  and  thus,  precluded  from 
escape  or  resistance,  were  to  be  shipped  for 
foreign  service.  In  vain  did  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  knew  them  best,  but  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, protest  against  the  measure.  After  ex- 
pressing his  indignation  and  astonishment  at 
the  design  of  this  pretended  i-eview,  and  describ- 
ing the  confusion  and  rage  which  would  be  oc- 
ciisioned  in  the  Highlands,  he  proceeded  with 
prophetic  foresight  to  describe  the  consequences: 
"  The  case  of  Scotland,"  he  said,  "so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  is,  that  Jacobitism  is  at  a  very 
low  pass  comjjared  with  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Yet  I  will  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
say  that  the  tire  is  totally  extinguished,  or  even 
that  what  lurks  may  not  be  blown  up  into  a 
flame  if  France,  besides  words,  which  she  has 
always  ready,  will  give  some  money,  and  the 
countenance  of  force.  .  .  .  Should  she  fling  but 
half  a  dozen  battalions  into  the  Highlands,  ^nd 
these  be  joined  by  three  or  fom-  thousand  ban- 
ditti, what  sort  of  confusion  must  that  make  on 
the  island ;  what  diversion  to  his  majesty's 
troops;  what  interruption  to  his  designs !  The 
enterprise,  I  verily  believe,  would  at  la.st  be 
baffled, and  the  invaders  would  be  lost  to  Fi-auce; 
but  still  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  would  be 
wrought  at  a  small  expense  to  that  crown.  And 
this  is  what  distinguishes  an  attempt  iu  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  from  one  iu  any  place  to 
the  southward.  A  small  number  would  suffice 
to  raise,  with  those  that  might  be  brought  to 
join  them,  a  lasting  and  a  very  dangerous  con- 
fusion.""^ All  this  was  realized  only  three  years 
afterwards  when  France,  instead  of  supplying 
money  and  a  few  battalions,  only  promised  to 
give  such  assistance.  But  his  remonstrances 
and  predictions  were  in  vain,  and  iu  March, 
1743,  the  regiment  was  ordered  up  to  Loudon 
to  be  reviewed  before  the  king. 

In  their  march  to  the  capital  the  Highlanders 
were  admired  in  every  district  through  which 
they  passed  for  their  fine  soldierly  appearance,  as 
well  as  wondered  at  on  accouut  of  their  singular 
costume.  But  on  the  30th  of  April,  when  the 
last  division  had  arrived  in  Loudon,  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  set  sail  from 
Greenwich  to  the  Continent,  and  this  circum- 
stance, which  showed  that  no  review  was  really 
intended,  opened  their  eyes  for  further  obser- 
vation. The  affair  began  to  look  suspicious, 
and  the  alarm  was  brought  to  the  height  by  the 
arts  of  designing  men,  who  whispered  to  the 
Highlanders  that  they  were  betrayed  —  that 
they  had  been  cajoled  to  London  only  to  be 
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shipped  off  to  the  plantations  as  so  many  of 
theii'  countrymen  had  been  who  were  taken  pri- 
sonei's  at  Preston.  Alarmed  at  these  reports,  a 
large  body  of  the  regiment  assembled  near 
Highgate,  and  resolved  to  find  their  way  home, 
hoping  by  their  superior  activity  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  the  regular  troops  who  might  be  sent 
to  apprehend  them.  Their  departure  occasioned 
instant  alarm;  they  were  proclaimed  deserters, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  which  was  sent  after 
them,  found  them  on  the  second  day  of  their 
march  encamped  in  Lady  Wood,  near  Oundle, 
in  Northamptonshire.  Every  pass  of  the  wood 
being  blocked  up,  they  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  on  being  brought  to  London  three 
of  thetn  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot, 
while  the  others,  nearly  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  sent  to  foreign  service,  some  to  sta- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean,  and  others  to  the 
West  Indies.^  But  sorely  was  this  regiment 
missed  in  the  Highlands  after  their  departure. 
The  ciepredations  which  their  watchfulness  had 
checked  were  resumed  afresh,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  political  emissaries  had  renewed 
their  intrigues  among  the  clans  in  behaK  of  the 
Pretender. 

Encouraged  by  the  unpopularity  into  which 
the  government  had  fallen  in  the  Highlands  as 
well  as  the  Lowlands,  the  Jacobites  had  begun 
to  bestir  themselves  more  actively  than  ever, 
and  an  association  was  formed  in  the  interests 
of  the  Pretender,  called  "The  concert  of  gentle- 
men for  managing  the  king's  atfaii's  in  Scot- 
land." They  entered  into  negotiations  with  Car- 
dinal Tencin,  now  at  the  head  of  French  affairs, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  min- 
ister, thinking  the  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  inflicting  a  heavy  blow  upon  Britain, 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  solicitations.  An  in- 
vasion was  therefore  resolved  in  earnest,  and 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted. It  was  resolved  that  15,000  veterans 
should  be  drawn  together  at  Dunkirk,  under 
the  command  of  the  renowned  Marshal  Saxe; 
that  transports  should  be  collected  in  the  Chan- 
nel for  their  transportation,  and  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line  be  ready  to  set  off  from 
Eochefort  and  Brest  for  their  protection.  As  it 
was  necessai'y  that  this  expedition  should  avow 
its  exclusive  purpose,  it  was  judged  fit  that  the 
Pretender  should  accompany  it  in  person  as  its 
head;  but  his  inefficiency  and  evil  luck  were  too 
well  known  to  be  intrusted  with  such  an  im- 
portant enterprise.  But  Charles,  his  eldest  son, 
and  nominal  Prince  of  Wales,  might  act  as  his 
representative,  and  accordingly  James  gave  him 
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a  commission  as  Regent,  with  full  powers  in  his 
absence.  And  as  that  political  weathercock, 
Lovat,  had  for  the  nonce  veered  once  more  to 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  in  consequence  of  the 
distrust  of  the  government  which  had  deprived 
him  of  his  independent  company,  Charles  cari-ied 
for  him  a  patent  naming  him  Duke  of  Eraser, 
and  appointing  him  the  king's  lieutenant  in  all 
the  counties  north  of  the  Spey.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  such  ample  promises  the  insatiable  chief, 
who  was  only  alive  to  his  own  interests  and  had 
so  often  deceived  every  party,  would  be  fixed 
and  secured  at  last.^ 

The  preparations  in  France  for  the  expedi- 
tion being  completed,  the  young  adventurer  set 
off  from  Rome  to  Paris  disguised  as  a  Spanish 
courier,  ti'avelling  night  and  day;  and  embark- 
ing in  a  small  vessel  at  Savona,  he  passed 
through  the  British  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
at  no  small  risk,  arrived  safely  at  Antibes,  and 
afterwards  rode  post  to  Paris,  which  he  reached 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1 744.  As  his  reception 
or  recognition  in  any  way  would  have  betrayed 
his  hostile  designs  against  Britain,  the  King  of 
France  refused  to  receive  him,  and  Charles  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Gravelines,  and  maintain  a  strict  incognito 
under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Douglas.  His 
letters  to  his  father  at  this  time  give  a  curious 
picture  of  the  shifts  which  he  adopted  to  pre- 
serve his  concealment.  He  thus  writes  in  one 
of  them:  "The  situation  I  am  in  is  very  par- 
ticular, for  nobody  knows  where  I  am,  or  what 
is  become  of  me;  so  that  I  am  entirely  buried 
as  to  the  public,  and  cannot  but  say  that  it  is  a 
very  great  constraint  upon  me,  for  I  am  obliged 
very  often  not  to  stir  out  of  my  room  for  fear 
of  somebody's  noticing  my  face.  I  very  often 
think  that  you  would  laugh  very  heartily  if  you 
saw  me  going  about  with  a  single  servant  buy- 
ing fish  and  other  things,  and  squabbling  for  a 
penny  more  or  less."  In  another  he  writes: 
"Everybody  is  wondering  where  the  prince  is: 
some  put  him  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another; 
but  nobody  knows  where  he  is  really;  and  some- 
times he  is  told  news  of  himself  to  his  face, 
which  is  very  diverting."  ...  "I  have  every 
day  large  packets  to  answer  without  anybody 
to  help  me  but  Maloch  [Drummond  of  Bochaldy]. 
Yesterday  I  had  one  that  cost  me  seven  hours  and 
a  half."  This  last  kind  of  penance  to  which  he 
alludes  must  have  been  more  severe  to  the  young 
impatient  Charles  than  the  constrained  privacy 
which  shut  him  out  from  all  amusement.  Sheri- 
dan, an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  to  whom  his 
education  had  been  intrusted,  had  discharged 
his  task  so  unfaithfully,  that  his  pupil  was  sadly 
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defective  even  iu  the  ordinary  Mcquirements  of 
ortho<,'raj)hy  and  ijenmansliip.  His  writing  was 
iu  a  large,  laborious,  iudistiuct  Laud,  like  that 
of  a  schoolboy,  while  his  spelling  would  have 
puzzled  an  antiquary.  Instead  of  "  humour,"  he 
used  the  form  of  umer;  his  "sword,"  on  which 
his  reliance  was  to  be  placed,  was  a  sord,  and 
the  name  of  his  royal  father  "James"  he  con- 
verted into  Gkms.'  As  for  the  Laird  of  Bochaldy, 
who  aided  him  in  his  epistolary  labours,  his 
literary  acquirements  were  perhaps  scarcely  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  prince  whose  t<isks  he  ut- 
temjjted  to  lighten. 

All  being  in  readiness  the  squadrons  at  Brest 
and  Rochefort,  which  combined  amounted  to 
a  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  war  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Eoquefeuille,  set  sail  and 
proceeded  up  the  English  Channel  to  jjrotect  the 
embarkation  of  the  land  troops.  But  their  move- 
ment had  been  discovered  and  signalized  by  a 
swift-sailing  frigate,  and  a  British  fleet  of  supe- 
rior force  under  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  to 
intercept  them.  While  Eoquefeuille  was  con- 
founded at  this  interrui)tion  a  bold  attack  might 
have  ensured  his  entire  defeat ;  but  Norris  was 
too  anxious  about  the  state  of  the  tide  and  the 
approach  of  night  to  venture  an  engagement, 
which  he  deferred  until  the  following  morning, 
and  the  Frenchman,  favoured  by  the  interval, 
sailed  back  towards  the  French  harboui-s,  com- 
forting himself  that  at  least  he  had  protected 
the  embarkation  of  the  land  troops  and  their 
passage  to  the  British  co;ist.  But  a  storm,  which 
on  the  following  day  wrought  serious  damage  to 
his  ships,  was  still  more  fatal  to  the  transpoi-ts; 
some  were  sunk,  othere  were  wrecked  upon  the 
French  coast,  and  the  rest  with  much  difficulty 
and  greatiy  shattered  were  fain  to  return  into 
port.  In  this  manner  the  most  hopeful  enter- 
prise which  France  had  ever  yet  attempted  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  which,  con- 
sidering the  troops  and  commander  set  apart  for 
it  and  the  unprepared  condition  of  Britain,  had 
every  prospect  of  success,  was  battled  chiefly  by 
the  winds  and  waves,  which  so  often  have  proved 
defenders  of  our  island  in  the  hoiir  of  need.- 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  after  such  a  disaster 
the  French  government  refused  to  renew  the 
attempt.  The  disappointment  had  the  efi'ect 
not  only  of  souring  the  temper  of  Charles,  but 
instigating  him  to  plans  which  were  impractic- 
able or  inexpedient.  At  one  time  he  proposed 
to  Earl  Marischal  that  they  should  set  sail  for 
Scotland  in  a  small  fishing- vessel,  and  there  de- 
pend upon  the  friends  who  should  rally  round 
them;  and  it  was  only  after  much  remonstrance 
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on  the  part  of  the  prudent  eurl  that  he  set  aside 
this  scheme,  which,  however,  he  resumed  under 
little  better  auspices  on  the  following  year.  His 
next  plan,  as  war  had  now  broken  out  between 
France  and  Britain  after  the  failure  of  the  in- 
vasion, was  to  join  the  French  army  in  its  first 
campaign.  Had  he  done  this  he  might  have 
met  his  young  rival,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  Fontenoy  instead  of  Culloden.^ 

Neglected  by  the  French  court,  that  smarted 
under  their  late  unfortunate  attempt,  Charles 
in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1744  left  Gravelincs 
for  Paris,  where  he  was  little  regarded  by  the 
French  nobility,  so  that  he  had  no  society  siive 
that  of  the  Irish  and  Scots  who  resided  iu  that 
gay  capital.  This  neglect,  combined  with  the 
dissensions  among  his  friends,  who  never  could 
agree  in  their  plans  for  the  service  of  their  cause, 
made  him  melancholy  and  impatient,  although 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  feelings;  and, 
writing  to  his  father  of  his  secluded  life,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  a  tub,  like  Diogenes,  if  such  a  proceeding 
could  promote  their  great  object.  In  August 
he  was  visited  by  John  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  joint  sentiments  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites ;  and  these  were  that  his 
landing  in  their  coanti-y  would  be  hopeless,  un- 
less he  brought  with  him  6000  auxiliary  troops, 
10,000  stand  of  arms,  and  30,000  louis-d'or.  It 
was  only  on  such  conditions  that  they  would 
consent  to  join  him,  while  Charles  too  well  knew 
that  no  such  aid  from  France  could  be  expected. 
But  he  did  not  the  less  persist  in  his  resolution 
of  throwing  himself  into  Scotland,  and  commit- 
ting himself  and  his  father's  cause  to  the  fidelity 
of  their  adherents,  believing  that  this  alone 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  success.^  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  hereditary  infatuation  of 
the  Stuarts,  so  that  he  believed  iu  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  the  sacredness  of  absolutism 
as  devoutly  as  in  any  article  of  his  creed.  Sub- 
jects were  created  to  obey  their  sovereign  in  all 
things,  and  when  they  had  toiled  and  suff"ered 
to  the  death  in  their  cause  they  had  only  done 
their  duty  and  no  more.  Such  was  the  doctrine 
of  his  infatuated  race  in  which  he  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  to  put  it  to  the  proof, 
he  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  adventure,  re- 
gardless of  the  sacrifices  it  would  cost  his  ad- 
herents, and  the  sufferings  it  would  entail  upon 
the  kingdom  at  large.  And  not  stopping  short 
at  this  he  wrote  to  them  by  Murray  announcing 
his  resolution.  He  was  weary,  he  said,  of  the 
vacillation,  timidity,  and  selfishness  of  the  French 
court,  in  whom  he  could  no  longer  rely,  and  he 
was  resolved,  therefore,  either  with  or  without 
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their  aid  or  concurrence,  to  come  to  Scotland 
and  try  his  fortune  in  person.  Having  thus 
decided  with  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  his 
family  he  proceeded  in  his  purpose  by  gathering 
money  for  fitting  up  an  expedition  on  however 
small  a  scale.  For  the  purchase  of  arms  he 
borrowed  180,000  livres  from  two  merchants, 
the  sons  of  Irish  refugees;  he  sent  orders  to 
Eome  that  his  jewels  should  be  pawned;  and 
in  writing  to  his  father  he  declared  that  he 
woidd  even  pawn  his  shirt  rather  than  stop 
short  in  the  undertaking. 

When  Murray  returned  with  the  prince's 
answer  the  seven  Scottish  Jacobites  who  had 
formed  the  association  for  the  Stuart  cause 
were  confounded  at  his  rash  and  selfish  resolu- 
tion. It  was  so  utterly  unreasonable,  and  fraught 
with  such  certain  danger,  that  the  warm-hearted, 
devoted  Lochiel,  and  the  cold,  selfish  Lovat 
equally  joined  in  condemning  it,  and  they  has- 
tily wrote  letters  to  Charles  deprecating  his 
coming,  and  showing  the  uselessness  of  such  an 
attempt.  Fearing,  also,  that  the  prince  might 
have  departed  before  their  missives  arrived, 
they  employed  Murray  to  watch  on  the  High- 
land coast  and  prevent  him  from  landing  if  he 
came.  During  the  whole  of  June  Murray  re- 
mained on  this  station,  and  finding  no  arrival, 
he  hoped  that  Charles  had  abandoned  his  pro- 
ject, and  under  this  idea  he  went  back  to  his 
home  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  But  Charles  in 
the  meantime  had  been  exerting  himself  with  a 
pertinacity  that  scorned  both  advice  and  warn- 
ing. "  Let  what  will  happen,"  he  wrote  to  his 
father,  "  the  stroke  is  struck ;  and  I  have  taken 
a  firm  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  to 
stand  my  ground  as  long  as  I  shall  have  a  man 
remaining  with  me."  The  Cardinal  Tencin,  who 
alone  was  aware  of  the  design,  rather  winked 
at  it  than  approved  of  it,  and  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated,  had 
so  greatly  weakened  their  army  that  it  was 
thought  no  troops  could  be  recalled  for  service 
at  home.  Through  the  influence  of  his  moneyed 
friends,  Rutledge  and  Walsh,  who  were  mer- 
chants of  Nantes,  the  Elizabeth,  a  ship  of  war 
of  64  guns  and  500  men,  was  appointed  by  the 
French  court  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  under  its  convoy  Charles  was  to  embark  by 
stealth  in  the  Doutelle,  a  fast-sailing  brig  of 
18  guns,  fitted  out  by  Walsh  as  a  privateer 
against  the  British  trade.  An  expedition  con- 
ducted with  such  secrecy  not  only  outwitted 
the  French  court  but  fairly  took  the  British 
government  by  surprise.  As  for  the  sinews  of 
such  an  important  war  when  he  should  land 
Charles  had  nothing  moi^e  than  1500  muskets, 
1800  broadswords,  and  twenty  small  field-pieces 
embarked  in  the  Elizabeth,  and  4000  louis-d'ors 


in  money,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  the  Dou- 
telle. He  privately  embarked  in  the  Doutelle  with 
a  few  attendants  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  after 
being  detained  at  Belleisle  till  the  8th,  when  they 
were  joined  by  i\ieElizabeth,\x\idQY  the  protection 
of  which  they  set  sail  on  their  perilous  adventure. 
The  sea  had  generally  proved  unfortunate  in  the 
attempts  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  present  was  to  be  no  exception,  for  on  the 
day  after  leaving  port  they  fell  in  with  a  Bri- 
tish ship  of  war  called  the  Lion  of  58  guns. 
As  a  fight  was  inevitable  the  Elizabeth  advanced 
to  the  encounter,  and  after  a  hot  engagement 
of  five  or  six  hours,  during  which  both  ships 
were  considerably  damaged,  they  sej^arated  and 
bore  away,  the  Elizabeth  for  Brest,  and  the  Lion 
for  England.  In  the  meantime  the  Doutelle,  in 
which  Charles  and  his  suite  were  on  board, 
had  kept  at  a  wary  distance  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  on  witnessing  its  termination 
she  bore  away  for  the  north-west  of  Scotland 
on  her  course  to  the  Hebrides.  Nearly  all  his 
arms  and  stores  had  been  carried  away  in  the 
Elizabeth;  but  even  yet  the  misfortunes  of 
Charles  in  this  luckless  voyage  did  not  seem 
to  have  ended,  as  only  two  days  after  the  Dou- 
telle was  chased  by  another  large  British  vessel, 
and  only  escaped  capture  by  superior  sailing. 
At  last  it  reached  the  Western  Isles  in  safety, 
and  on  approaching  the  island  of  South  Uist 
an  eagle  that  came  hovering  round  the  ship  was 
hailed  by  the  adventurers  as  a  favourable  omen. 
"Behold!"  cried  Lord  Tullibardine  to  Charles, 
"  here  is  the  king  of  birds  come  to  welcome  your 
royal  highness  upon  your  arrival  in  Scotland  !"^ 
On  entering  the  bay  of  Lochnanua  in  In- 
verness-shire, between  Moidart  and  Arisaig, 
Charles  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  chief  of 
Clanranald,  who  came  on  board  with  his  kins- 
man Macdonald  of  Kinloch- Moidart.  They 
were  astonished  at  the  madness  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition, and  tried,  biit  in  vain,  to  persuade 
Charles  to  return  to  France.  While  the  alter- 
cation was  at  the  height  a  younger  brother  of 
Kinloch-Moidart,  armed  at  all  points,  who  had 
come  on  board  without  knowing  whom  the  vessel 
contained,  was  standing  near;  and  his  enthu- 
siasm was  so  gi'eat  when  he  discovered  that  the 
stranger  was  his  lawful  prince  that  his  eyes 
sparkled,  his  colour  went  and  came,  and  re- 
peatedly he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
Charles,  who  had  used  every  argument  in  vain 
and  had  marked  the  young  man's  agitation,  at 
length  abruptly  turned  and  said  to  him,  "  Will 
you  at  least  not  assist  me?"  "I  will,  I  will!" 
cried  the  youth ;  "  though  no  other  man  in  the 
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Highlands  should  ilraw  a  sword  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  you!"  At  this  outburst  of  Highland 
enthusiasm  the  caution  both  of  C'lauranald  and 
Kinloch-Moidart  gave  way,  and  they  agreed  to 
join  the  expedition  with  all  their  followers.^ 
An  awning  or  tent  had  been  erected  on  the  deck, 
in  which  the  attendant  Macdonalds  had  re- 
mained during  the  conference,  and  the  appeai-- 
auce  of  the  young  prince  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  them  in  his  journal:  "There  entered  the 
tent  a  tall  youth  of  a  most  agreeable  aspect,  in 
a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt  not  very 
clean,  and  a  cambric  stock  fixed  with  a  plain 
silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of  the  buckle, 
a  plain  hat  with  a  canvas  string,  having  one  end 
fixed  to  one  of  his  coat-buttons ;  he  had  black 
stocking's  and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes.  At 
his  first  appearance  I  found  my  heart  swell  to 
my  very  throat.  But  we  were  immediately  told 
that  this  youth  was  an  English  clergyman,  who 
had  long  been  possessed  with  a  desire  to  see 
and  converse  with  Highlanders."'-  One  of  the 
Macdonalds,  who  either  now  or  soon  after  joined 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  was  the  father  of 
Mai-shal  Macdonald,  the  renowned  soldier  who 
afterwards  visited  the  land  of  his  ancestors  as 
Prince  of  Tarentum. 

Having  engaged  the  co-operation  of  such 
powerful  chiefs,  the  prince  stepped  on  shore 
with  his  seven  attendants,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a  farm-house,  where  he  could  i-emain 
concealed  and  negotiate  with  the  other  chiefs 
whom  he  wished  to  attract  to  his  standard. 
We  have  already  seen  the  advantages  he  pos- 
sessed by  his  personal  appearance,  the  daring, 
romantic  character  of  his  enterpi-ise,  and  his 
unbefi'iended  condition,  for  working  upon  the 
imaginative  enthusiasm  of  the  mountaineers. 
The  chief  person  upon  whom  his  solicitations 
were  to  be  tried  was  the  gallant  Lochiel,  the 
noblest  type  of  the  Highland  character,  whose 
adhesion  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  enterprise,  but  which  he  condemned  as  both 
rash  and  ruinous.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
prince  he  repaired  to  Borrodale,where  the  former 
resided,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  prince  to  return  to  France  and  wait  for  a 
better  opportunity.  On  the  way  he  called  upon 
his  brother,  Cameron  of  Fessifern,  who  coin- 
cided with  him  in  opinion,  but  advised  him  to 
state  it  to Charles  by  letter,  adding,  "I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  If  this 
prince  once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you  he  will  make 
you  do  whatever  he  pleases."  Confident,  how- 
ever, in  his  own  firmness,  Lochiel  went  to  the 
interview,  and   used   every  argument  to  dis- 
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suade  Charles  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain. 
The  young  adventurer  was  deaf  to  every  appeal, 
and  in  turn  used  every  form  of  solicitation  to  win 
over  the  chief  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  At 
last  Charles,  finding  his  representations  useless, 
thus  addressed  the  feelings  of  his  high-souled 
auditor  : — "I  am  resolved  toputall  to  the  hazard. 
In  a  few  days  I  will  erect  the  royal  standard, 
and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain  that 
Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Lochiel,  whom  my  father  esteemed  the  best 
friend  of  our  family,  may  remain  at  home,  and 
learn  from  the  newspapers  the  fate  of  his  prince." 
"Not  so!"  cried  the  chief,  overcome  by  this 
appeal ;  "  if  you  are  i-esolved  to  go  forward  I 
will  go  with  you,  and  so  shall  every  one  with 
whom  I  have  influence."  In  this  manner 
Lochiel  was  moved  against  his  better  judgment 
by  feelings  of  sympathy  and  loyal  devotedness; 
and  hopeless  though  he  was  of  the  undertaking, 
he  returned  home  to  muster  his  Camerous  and 
plunge  into  the  enterprise.  This  interview  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  rebellion.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  Charles  had  yet  accomplished 
since  his  landing,  there  would  have  been  no 
rising  but  for  the  example  of  Lochiel.^  In 
complete  contrast,  however,  to  this  generous 
but  ill-advised  alacrity  was  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat  and  Macleod  of 
Macleod.  These  jjowerful  Hebridean  chiefs  could 
have  mustered  between  them  3000 armed  vassals; 
they  had  declared  themselves  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Charles ;  and  Clanranald  had  repaired 
to  the  island  of  Skye,  where  both  were  residing 
together  at  the  time,  to  urge  them  into  open 
action.  But  both  of  them  hung  back,  and  gave 
reasons  for  their  unwillingness.  Their  vassals 
were  too  remote,  being  scattered  over  several 
islands,  to  be  collected  in  sufficient  time ;  and, 
above  all,  the  prince  had  not  come  accompanied 
by  those  foreign  aids  in  money,  arms,  and  soldiers, 
without  which  his  expedition  would  be  fruitless. 
Balancing  the  chances  between  the  Pretenderand 
George  II.,  they  resolved  to  stand  aloof,  but  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  both  parties,  until  events 
had  decided  as  to  which  of  them  should  prepon- 
derate. In  this  selfish,  trimming  spirit  they  sent 
notice  to  government  of  the  arrival  of  Charles  in 
Scotland,  but  not  until  nine  days  after  his  land- 
ing, and  when  the  notice  would  be  too  late  to  be 
of  any  value.* 

These  movements,  however,  had  not  altogether 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  government,  and  sus- 
pecting that  some  insurrectionary  design  was  on 
foot,  the  governor  of  Fort- Augustus  sent  a  rein- 
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When  in  1745  the  son  of  the  Pretender  landed  in  the  A\'cstern  Islands 
of  Scotland,  in  order  to  enlist  the  clansmen  in  the  Stuart  cause,  his  enter- 
prise was  regarded  as  hopeless  even  by  his  own  friends.  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  lo3al  of  the  Chiefs,  used  every  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  the  Prince  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain.  IV/im  he  had 
finished,  Charles  turned  and  appealed  to  him  for  his  support,  saying  finally:  "/ 
a7n  resolved  to  put  all  to  the  hazard.  Let  Lochiel,  zohom  my  father  esteemed 
the  best  friend  of  our  family,  remain  at  home  and  learn  from  the  neivspapers 
the  fate  of  his  Prince.''  "Not  so!"  cried  the  chief,  overcome  by  these 
words,  "  If  you  are  resolved  to  go  forward  I  will  go  with  you,  and  so  shall 
every  one  with  whom  I  have  influence  ".  And  this  was  the  Prince's  first 
success  in  that  daring  but  disastrous  enterprise. 
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forcemeut  to  the  advanced  post  of  Fort-William, 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  clans  that  were  known 
to  be  disaffected.  This  detachment,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  companies  of  soldiers,  commenced 
its  march  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
expecting  to  reach  Fort-William  before  night- 
fall, but  was  brought  suddenly  to  a  pause  at  the 
narrow  ravine  of  Spean-Bridge  by  the  hostile 
sound  of  a  bagpipe,  and  afterwards  by  the  appari- 
tion of  a  band  of  armed  Highlanders.  They  were 
so  pc'Sted  among  the  heights  as  to  be  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  although  they  were  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  belonging  to  the  clan  of  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch,  they  showed  themselves  at  so  many 
points  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
number.  Captain  Scott,  the  commander  of  the 
royalist  soldiers,  sent  forward  a  sergeant  and 
private  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  suspicious 
muster,  but  they  were  instantly  made  prisoners. 
The  captain  being  ignorant  of  the  number  of 
his  opponents,  and  as  his  men  were  chiefly  raw 
recruits,  faced  about  and  commenced  a  retreat. 
But  even  for  this  it  was  too  late  :  their  nimble 
enemies,  who  shifted  to  every  place  of  advantage, 
picked  them  off  with  their  long  fusils,  and  the 
soldiers,  unable  to  answer  the  fire  of  an  invisible 
enemy,  took  to  flight,  when  they  were  suddenly 
confronted  by  fifty  fresh  Macdoualds,  who  had 
been  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  firing,  and  came 
up  to  take  part  in  the  skirmish.  Five  or  six  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  killed  and  as  many  wound- 
ed, and  Scott,  who  was  among  the  latter,  finding 
himself  beset  in  front  and  rear,  consented  to  sur- 
render. The  conquerors  treated  their  prisoners 
with  humanity,  carrying  the  wounded  to  the 
house  of  Lochiel,  and  sending  Scott  himself  to 
Fort-Augustus  on  parole,  that  he  might  have 
medical  attendance.^  It  was  the  first  blood 
drawn  in  the  rebellion,  and  as  it  was  accom- 
panied with  victory  this  twofold  omen  encour- 
aged the  superstitious  Highlanders  with  the 
promise  that  their  enterprise  would  be  crowned 
with  success. 

Animated  by  this  event,  and  judging  himself 
strong  enough  to  take  the  field,  Charles  now 
resolved  to  leave  his  obscurity  and  spread  his 
standard  to  the  winds.  The  place  appointed 
for  the  rendezvous  and  the  ceremony  was  Glen- 
finnan;  the  day  the  19th  of  August.  Charles 
arrived  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  but 
not  a  man  had  come  forward ;  and,  filled  with 
anxiety,  he  went  to  a  neighbouring  hovel, 
where  he  spent  two  hours  of  dreary  solitude. 
At  last  his  ear  was  cheered  by  an  advancing 
pibroch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  more  than  600  Camerons,  accomimnied 
with  their  gallant  chief,  and  the  prisoners  whom 
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they  had  taken  and  disarmed  in  the  late  skir- 
mish. The  standard  was  erected  on  a  little 
knoll  by  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  who 
had  been  exiled  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  and  the  red  silken  folds  of  the  banner 
as  they  were  spread  out  exhibited  the  motto, 
Tandem  Triumphans,  while  the  Highlanders 
shouted  and  threw  their  bonnets  aloft  to  wel- 
come the  spectacle.  The  manifesto  of  the  old 
chevalier  and  the  commission  of  regency  granted 
to  his  son  Charles  were  then  read,  after  which 
the  young  adventurer  made  a  short  speech  as- 
serting his  right  to  the  crown,  and  declaring 
that  he  came  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
also  that  he  had  selected  this  part  of  his  kingdom 
because  he  knew  that  he  should  find  in  it  a  popula- 
tion of  brave  gentlemen  willing  to  live  and  die 
with  him,  as  he  on  his  part  was  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die  at  their  head.  A  spectator  of  this  cere- 
monial was  Captain  Swetenham,  an  English 
officer,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  while  on 
his  way  to  assume  the  command  at  Fort- William; 
and  to  him  Charles  now  turned,  and  dismissed 
him  with  the  following  words,  "  You  may  go  to 
your  general ;  tell  him  what  you  have  seen,  and 
add  that  I  am  coming  to  give  him  battle." ^ 
Considering  the  scanty  number  at  the  muster, 
Swetenham's  revelation  would  not  appear  very 
formidable;  but  at  a  later  period  of  the  day  Kep- 
poch arrived  with  300  of  his  clan;  several  of  the 
Macleods  of  Skye,  impatient  of  the  cold-hearted- 
ness  of  their  chief,  also  repaired  to  his  standard; 
and  at  the  house  of  Lochiel,  at  Auchnacarrie, 
Charles  was  joined  by  Macdonald  of  Glencoe 
with  150  men,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  with  about 
200,  and  the  younger  Glengarry  with  as  many, 
so  that  when  the  army  commenced  its  march  it 
consisted  of  upwards  of  1600  men,  many  of 
whom,  however,  were  very  imperfectly  armed. 
It  was  a  small  force  with  which  to  shake  the 
throne  of  three  kingdoms  and  replace  a  fallen 
dynasty ;  but  after  so  many  strange  attempts  in 
behalf  of  the  Stuai'ts  who  could  tell  what  the 
chapter  of  accidents  might  bring  forth?  A 
Highland  army  from  such  small  beginnings 
had  a  wonderfully  expanding  principle,  and 
two  or  three  successes,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Montrose,  might  increase  it  into  a  numerous  host. 
The  best  chances  for  this  rebellion  were  to  be 
found  in  the  present  state  of  Scotland.  Of  all 
the  troops  in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the 
garrisons,  there  were  scarcely  3000  men,  and  of 
these  a  large  proportion  were  raw  recruits  who 
had  never  seen  any  service.  And  as  for  Sir 
John  Cope,  the  commander-in-chief,  his  military 
incapacity  for  such  a  strange  and  irregular  war- 
fare as  was  now  on  the  eve  of  commencing  was 
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afterwards  made  too  apparent  for  justification 
or  apology.  His  tirst  proceeding,  however,  was 
judicious,  and  under  proper  management  might 
have  extinguished  the  rebellion  at  the  outset. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  lauding  of  Charles 
he  left  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  August,  the 
SJime  day  that  the  standard  of  the  Pretender 
was  raised  at  Glentiunan,  and  proceeded  north- 
ward to  attack  the  rebels  before  their  forces 
had  increased.  Two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's,  which  were  the 
youngest  in  the  service,  he  left  behind  him,  as 
unlit  for  the  warfare  of  the  mountains;  and  in 
like  manner  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  raised 
by  the  government,  and  commanded  by  Lord 
Loudon,  whose  fidelity  in  a  quarrel  of  this  nature 
could  not  be  trusted.  Thus,  with  nothing  more 
than  some  1400  or  1500  soldiers,  which,  how- 
ever, he  judged  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  Sir 
John  Cope  marched  from  Stirling,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Fort-Augustus,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  best  central  point  from  which  to  act  against 
the  enemy.  But  his  march  was  not  only  encum- 
bered with  a  great  load  of  baggage,  but  also  by  a 
drove  of  black  cattle  for  provisioning  his  troops 
among  the  mountains;  and  he  carried  with 
him  1000  stand  of  arms  for  distributing  among 
such  volunteers  as  might  join  him  in  his  march. 
But  no  such  recruits  came  forward,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Crieff  he  sent  700  of  the  muskets 
back  to  Stirling.  On  arriving  at  Dalwhinnie 
on  his  way  to  Fort- Augustus,  he  found  that  the 
enemy  had  anticipated  his  intentions  by  occu- 
pying the  pass  of  Corryarrack,  a  precipitous 
mountain  which  Wade  had  made  accessible  to 
the  top  by  seventeen  traverses  or  zigzags,  which 
were  called  the  Devil's  Staircase.  A  pass  of 
such  a  nature,  where  the  traverses  were  inter- 
sected by  deep  mountain  ravines  and  torrents, 
and  flanked  with  rocks  and  thickets,  by  which 
an  ascending  army  could  be  galled  with  a  heavy 
tire  of  sharpshooters  at  every  turning,  offered 
such  advantages  to  the  rebels  that  Charles  had 
hastened  to  occupy  it  by  a  forced  march,  after 
causing  his  soldiers  to  destroy  their  baggage 
and  everything  that  might  impede  their  pro- 
gress. Exulting  in  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion and  confident  of  victory,  he  expected  an 
attack  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  on  putting 
on  a  new  pair  of  Highland  brogues  in  the 
morning  he  exclaimed  with  great  glee  to  his 
attendants,  "  Before  these  are  unloosed  I  shall 
be  up  with  Mr.  Cope."^ 

Everything  was  now  in  i'eadiness  for  a  hostile 
meeting,  and  the  Highlandea-s  were  impatient 
for  the  onset.  But  still  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
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English  general's  advance  to  the  Devil's  Stair- 
case, from  which  they  hoped  to  send  him  in 
headlong  fashion.  The  impatient  prince  sent 
Murray  of  Broughton,  whom  he  had  appointed 
his  secretary,  and  Macdonald  of  Lochgarry,  to 
ascend  the  hill  on  the  north  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconnoitering;  but  instead  of  the  files 
of  Cope's  army  advancing  upon  the  staircase, 
there  was  nothing  but  an  utter  solitude.  At 
hist  some  armed  Highlanders  made  their  ap- 
pearance, who  were  mistaken  for  an  advanced 
party  of  Lord  Loudon's  regiment;  but  in  com- 
ing nearer  it  was  found  that  these  men  were 
deserters  from  Cope's  army,  who  brought  in- 
telligence that  he  had  altered  his  line  of  march, 
and  was  already  on  his  way  to  Inverness.  That 
unfortunate  general  was  a  militaiy  pedant  or 
martinet  rather  than  a  coward;  and  as  an  at- 
tack on  such  a  pass  as  that  of  Corryarrack, 
except  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as 
would  make  it  successful,  was  not  provided  for 
in  his  book  of  military  arithmetic,  he  stopped 
short  within  a  day's  march  of  the  pass;  and 
having  learned  the  number  of  the  rebel  force, 
which  equalled  his  own,  he,  instead  of  resolving 
to  offer  battle  upon  the  plain,  which  would  have 
drawn  the  Highlanders  from  their  vantage- 
ground,  decided  on  diverging  towards  Inver- 
ness. In  this  manner  the  whole  prestige  of  his 
advance  was  throwTi  away  and  the  low  country 
left  open  to  the  rebels.  On  the  morning,  there- 
fore, of  the  27th,  after  advancing  a  mile  or  two 
until  he  reached  the  point  where  Wade's  road 
branched  off  in  two,  the  one  leading  to  Fort- 
Augustus  and  the  other  to  Inverness,  he  con- 
tinued his  route  by  the  latter  with  all  the  dis- 
grace of  a  flight.^ 

Great  was  the  glee  of  the  Highlanders  at  this 
confession  of  their  superiority,  and  an  immediate 
chase  of  the  fugitive  general  was  strenuously 
recommended.  But  this  pursuit,  even  with  the 
prospect  of  success,  was  postponed  for  a  bolder 
and  a  more  important  movement,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  an  instant  descent  upon  the 
Lowlands.  For  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Lovat,  who 
still  continued  to  favour  both  parties  alike. 
His  restoration  to  his  country,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  his  estates  in  1715,  had  bound  him  to 
the  present  government,  until  an  offer  from  the 
Pretender  of  creating  him  Duke  of  Fraser  had 
brought  him  back  to  the  opposite  side;  and 
although  he  professed  himself  the  devoted  ser- 
vant of  President  Forbes  of  Culloden,  his  near 
neighbour,  to  whom  indeed  his  restoration  was 
chiefly  owing,  he  was  plotting  against  him  as 
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the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  requesting  a  Hcense  from  Charles  to  secure 
him  whether  dead  or  alive.  And  all  the  while, 
in  his  cori'espondence  with  the  president,  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  oriental  devoted- 
ness,  subscribing  himself  his  "faithful  slave." 
This  hoary  sinner,  who  was  now  more  than 
fourscore  years  old,  and  who  had  been  alter- 
nately the  friend  and  enemy  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Stuarts,  had  lived  among  the  prac- 
tices of  selfish  intrigue  and  deceit  until  he  had 
apparently  lost  the  power  of  keeping  a  straight- 
forward course  even  when  such  would  have 
more  effectually  conduced  to  his  purposes,  and 
having  deceived  every  person  and  party  in  turn, 
he  was  now  ingeniously  outwitting  himself,  and 
furnishing  matter  for  his  own  conviction  and 
execution.  He  now  felt  himself  so  necessary 
for  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  so  capable  of 
either  advancing  or  extinguishing  the  rebellion, 
that  he  was  in  a  sore  dilemma  as  to  what  coui-se 
he  could  best  adopt,  and  for  a  time  he  continued 
to  keep  both  parties  in  suspense  until  the  highest 
bidder  should  secure  him  body  and  soul.  But  he 
did  not  recollect  that  he  had  at  last  irritated  both 
parties  alike,  and  that  let  which  of  them  might 
be  successful  a  heavy  retribution  awaited  him. 
Besides  his  numerous  clan  of  Frasers,  who  were 
admirably  armed  and  disciplined,  he  had  great 
influence  with  the  Laird  of  C'luny,  his  son-in- 
law,  with  the  Macintoshes,  the  Farquharsons, 
and  other  clans  who  resided  near  Inverness,  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  rise  with  him  at  his 
bidding;  but  when  summoned  to  join  the  prince's 
standard  he  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  which  prevented  him  from 
drawing  his  clan  together  for  instant  service. 
Charles,  who  dared  not  offend  the  old  magnate, 
was  obliged  to  temporize  in  return,  and  admit 
his  apologies  as  valid.  To  one  condition,  how- 
ever, Lovat  adhered  in  his  second  childhood 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  child  to  his  toy — 
although  to  such  a  one  it  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  toy — this  was  his  patent  of  duke- 
dom and  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Inverness, which 
James  had  drawn  out,  but  which  Charles  had 
left  in  his  heavy  baggage  behind  him;  and  as 
a  last  chance  of  securing  him  the  prince,  as  his 
father's  regent,  caused  new  deeds  to  be  written 
confirmatory  of  the  original  grant.  While  the 
great  chief  was  thus  an  impediment  instead  of 
an  aid  to  the  cause,  a  different  line  of  conduct 
was  adopted  by  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Lovat's 
son-in-law.  Although  he  had  been  appointed 
captain  of  an  independent  company  he  secretly 
retained  his  allegiance  to  the  Pretender,  and 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
by  a  party  of  the  rebels  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  capture  had  not  been  made  with  his  own 


connivance.  On  being  carried  to  the  rebel  camp 
he  had  several  interviews  with  Chai'les,  and 
such  were  the  winning  powers  of  the  latter  that 
he  afterwards  declared  "even  an  angel  could 
not  resist  such  soothing  close  applications."  As 
he  was  the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan  his  con- 
version materially  strengthened  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender.^ 

The  march  of  Charles  brought  him  to  Perth 
on  the  3d  of  September,  and  during  his  course 
he  was  joined  by  such  influential  adherents  as 
promised  to  give  strength  to  his  cause.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  brought  with  them  those 
personal  jealousies  and  divided  opinions  which 
had  agitated  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  and 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  its  weakness  and  its 
follies.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  titular 
Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray,  both 
of  whom  the  prince  invested  with  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  councils  of  war, 
from  the  discordance  of  these  two,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  adopt  any  consistent  course  of  action. 
At  his  arrival  in  Perth  Charles  was  so  much  in 
want  of  money  that,  of  the  sum  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  the  Doiitelle,  only  a  single 
guinea  remained.  This  he  showed  to  one  of  his 
followers,  declaring  that  he  would  soon  get 
more.  Indeed,  the  Lowland  towns,  as  far  as 
Inverness,  were  at  his  command,  the  public 
revenues  of  which  he  appi'opriated  in  the  name 
of  his  father,  while  contributions  of  money 
began  to  pour  into  his  military  chest  from  those 
adherents  who  were  unable  to  give  military 
service.  In  these  towns  also  his  father  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  title  of  James  VIII.  As  the 
government  by  proclamation  had  set  a  price  of 
i'30,000  upon  his  head,  Charles  was  importuned 
by  his  officers  to  retaliate,  and  to  this,  after 
much  reluctance,  he  consented,  on  condition 
that  the  reward  offered  for  the  head  of  George 
II.  should  not  exceed  thirty  pounds  sterling! 
This,  as  adding  insult  to  injuiy,  was  opposed, 
and  at  last  the  reward  was  raised  to  an  equal 
amount  with  that  offered  by  government.  The 
proclamation  also  was  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Should  any  fatal  accident 
happen  from  hence,  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at 
the  door  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  ex- 
ample."^ 

From  the  4th  to  the  11th  of  September 
Charles  was  chiefly  employed  in  recruiting  his 
finances  and  drilling  the  Highlanders  for  the 
campaign ;  but,  short  as  was  the  time,  the  last 
of  these  tasks  was  easily  accomplished,  as  every 
Highlander  was  born  a  soldier  and  inured  to  the 
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use  of  his  weapons.  All  that  was  judged  neces- 
sary was  to  add  a  few  sini])le  rules  to  their 
manner  of  niarcliing  and  fighting,  so  that  the 
clans  who  formed  themselves  in  separate  columns 
might  act  more  fully  in  concert  with  each  other. 
On  the  11th  of  September  the  prince  resumed 
his  march,  and  crossed  the  Fords  of  Frew  on 
the  13th,  Gardiner's  regiment  of  dragoons,  which 
Cope  had  left  there,  retiring  before  the  rebels 
to  join  the  other  regiment  which  was  lying  at 
Leith.  They  were  soon  afterwards  at  Kirk- 
liston, and  as  this  place  is  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  was  filled 
with  confusion  and  alarm.  And  good  cause  had 
the  citizens  for  their  fear,  as  the  city  not  only 
abounded  in  Jacobites,  who  were  impatient  to 
welcome  their  prince,  but  was  likewise  so  weak 
in  its  fortifications  as  to  be  almost  absolutely 
defenceless.  Its  wall,  indeed,  was  little  better 
than  a  park  wall,  and  almost  entirely  without 
flank  defences,  while  it  was  too  slight  to  resist 
a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  too  low  to  defy  the 
attempts  of  escalade.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  relied  upon  but  the  castle,  which,  besides  its 
natural  strength  that  could  defy  the  siege  of  a 
Highland  army,  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  com- 
manded by  the  brave  General  Guest.  Nor  were 
the  defenders  within  the  city  composed  of  more 
hopeful  materials  than  the  defenders  without. 
Besides  the  town-guard,  which  the  Porteous 
mob  had  almost  extinguished,  there  were  the 
trained  bands  of  militia,  whose  training,  how- 
ever, was  limited  to  an  annual  parade  upon  the 
king's  birth-day,  and  four  hundred  volunteers 
who  offered  their  services  for  the  occasion,  but 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  first  rules  of  discipline. 
All  these  civic  forces  were  under  the  command 
of  the  lord  provost,  Archibald  Stewart,  whose 
incapacity  was  so  notoriously  displayed  in  the 
defence,  that  the  charge  of  folly,  which  ought 
to  have  been  established  against  him,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  more  serious  one  of  Jacobitism 
and  treason.  There  were,  however,  the  untried 
heroes,  the  di-agoons  of  Gardiner's  regiment, 
who  had  now  arrived  at  Corstorphine,  where 
they  were  resolute  to  make  a  final  stand ;  and  to 
these  were  to  be  added  Hamilton's  regiment, 
which  was  summoned  from  Leith  for  the  puv- 
pose,  the  city  guard,  and  the  volunteers.^ 

And  now  for  the  defence  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  to  be  maintained  at  Coi-storphine,  within 
three  miles  of  the  city,  instead  of  a  street-and- 
house  resistance.  The  fire-bell,  the  appointed 
signal  for  preparation,  was  rung  on  Sunday  the 
15th  of  September  during  divine  service;  the 
dragoons  from  Leith  poured  into  Edinburgh, 
elate  with  the  thought  of  attacking,  pui'suing, 
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and  trampling  down  the  rebels;  and  the  volun- 
teers, loading  their  muskets  for  the  first  time,  re- 
paired to  the  Lawnmarket,  their  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  crowds  poured  out  from  the 
churches  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  and 
when  the  volunteers  welcomed  the  ai-rival  of  the 
dragoons  with  loud  huzzas,  the  latter  responded 
with  a  triumphant  cla.shing  of  their  swords 
against  each  other.  But  were  these  volunteers 
to  be  marched  off  like  lambs  that  they  might 
be  devoured  by  wild  Highlanders  ]  Their  female 
friends  and  kindred  hung  about  their  necks  im- 
ploring them  to  stay,  several  clergymen  adjured 
them  by  all  they  held  saci'ed  to  remain  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city;  and  these  men, lately  so  valiant, 
were  easily  persuaded  that  their  lives  were  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  anywhere  else  than  upon 
their  own  thresholds  and  at  their  firesides.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  had  they  commenced  their 
march  from  the  Lawnmarket,  than  their  files 
at  every  step  appeared  marvellously  to  diminish 
by  units,  and  gradually  by  scores.  They  dived 
down  the  closes  by  the  way,  or  lingered  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  crowd  ;  and  when  Captain 
Drummond,  their  commander,  had  reached  the 
West  Port  he  was  astonished  on  looking  back 
to  find  his  following  reduced  to  little  more 
than  two  dozen.  Here  they  also  halted ;  not 
one  of  them  would  consent  to  leave  the  city. 
Being  marched  back  to  the  college  yard  twenty 
of  them  (of  these  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas 
and  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  was  one)  re- 
tired to  a  tavern,  where  they  "unbosomed  them- 
selves," and  being  of  opinion,  from  what  they 
had  seen,  that  the  city  would  not  be  defended, 
they  resolved  to  retire  and  join  the  i-egular 
army  under  Sir  John  Cope.^ 

While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers, 
that  of  the  dragoons  was  moi-e  cowardly  still. 
Brigadier  Fowke,  who  had  been  sent  from  Lon- 
don to  command  them,  had  aiTived,  and  by  his 
orders  they  were  posted  at  Coltbridge,  be- 
tween Corstorphine  and  Edinburgh.  On  Mon- 
day morning  the  rebel  army,  which  was  advanc- 
ing, sent  out  a  party  of  mounted  gentlemen  to 
reconnoitre,  who,  on  approaching  Corstorphine, 
and  finding  an  advanced  party  of  dragoons  posted 
there, fired  tlieir  pistols  as  preludes  to  a  skirmish. 
But,  without  drawing  sword  or  firing  in  return, 
these  dragoons  wheeled  about  and  galloped  to 
the  main  body  at  Coltbridge  with  tidings  that 
the  whole  rebel  army  was  at  hand.  Instantly 
a  show  of  preparation  was  made  for  resistance, 
but  in  reality  for  a  ci-aven  retreat.  "  Before  the 
rebels  came  within  sight  orders  were  issued  to 
the  dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they  immediately 
did  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity  ima- 
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ginable.  As  it  is  known  that  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  evolutions  and  movements 
of  cavalry,  the  spectators  stood  in  expectation 
of  what  fine  warlike  manoeuvre  they  might  ter- 
minate in,  when  new  orders  were  immediately 
issued  to  retreat,  which  they  immediately  obeyed, 
and  began  to  march  at  the  usual  pace  of  cavalry. 
Orders  were  repeated  every  furlong  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and,  both  precept  and  example  con- 
curring, they  quickened  it  so  well  that  before 
they  reached  Edinburgh  they  had  quickened  it 
to  a  pretty  smart  gallop.  They  passed  in  inex- 
pressible hurry  through  the  narrow  lanes  at 
Barefoot's  Park,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  equal  grief  and  consternation  of 
all  the  other  inhabitants.  They  rushed  like  a 
torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  draw  breath;  but  some  unlucky  boy  (I  sup- 
pose a  Jacobite  in  his  heart)  calling  to  them 
that  the  Highlanders  were  approaching,  they 
immediately  took  to  their  heels  again  and  gal- 
loped to  Prestonpans,  about  nine  miles  further."^ 
At  Preston  they  were  quartered  for  the  night 
near  the  house  and  grounds  of  their  brave  com- 
mander, Colonel  Gardiner,  who  was  afflicted  at 
the  shameful  flight  of  his  regiment;  but  here 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  rest  which  they  had  done 
so  little  to  merit.  After  dark  one  of  them,  going 
in  quest  of  forage,  happened  to  fall  into  a  dis- 
used coal-pit  that  was  full  of  water,  and  raised 
a  terrible  outcry  for  assistance.  Scared  at  the 
sound,  for  which  they  could  not  account,  and 
mistaking  his  shouts  for  Highland  war-cries, 
these  terror-stricken  troopers  again  mounted 
their  steeds  and  commenced  a  fresh  flight,  in 
which  they  did  not  draw  bridle  until  they 
reached  Dunbar.'^  There  they  joined  Sir  John 
Cope,  who  had  just  landed,  having  proceeded 
from  Aberdeen  by  sea;  but  they  reached  him  in 
a  scandalous  plight  for  soldiers,  having  strewed 
the  way  with  their  swords,  pistols,  and  firelocks, 
in  the  excess  of  their  panic.  When  Colonel 
Gardiner  rose  in  the  morning  he  found  that  they 
had  all  disappeared,  upon  which  he  followed 
them,  and  caused  their  weapons  to  be  collected 
and  carried  in  a  covered  cart  to  Dunbar. 

Previous  to  this  "  Canter  of  Coltbrigg,"  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  a  message  from  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had  filled 
them  with  alarm ;  it  was  a  demand  that  the  city 
gates  should  be  opened  to  him  on  pain  of  mili- 
tary execution — an  expression  which  they  did 
not  understand,  so  that  it  only  added  to  their 


1  "A  True  Account  of  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of 
Archibald  Stewart,  Esq.,  late  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  London,  174S."  The  authorship  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  generally  attributed  to  David  Hume. 
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fears,  some  interpreting  it  to  mean  the  storming 
of  the  city  and  devoting  its  inhabitants  to  fire 
and  sword.  And  in  this  mistake  they  might  be 
justified  by  the  memory  of  the  wars  of  Mon- 
trose. A  miscellaneous  meeting  of  magistrates 
and  citizens  had  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
the  question  of  surretider  or  defence ;  but, 
being  unable  to  decide,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  prince,  requesting  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities and  time  for  full  deliberation.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  deputation  set  out  than  tid- 
ings arrived  that  Cope  had  landed  at  Dunbar, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Young  Pretender 
demanded  a  positive  answer  before  two  in  the 
morning.  As  the  immediate  possession  of  the 
capital  was  of  the  utmost  importance  Charles 
sent  fcTrward  Lochiel,  Murray  of  Broughton, 
and  five  bundled  Camerons  during  the  night  to 
attempt  an  entrance,  and  provided  with  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  should  it  be  found  necessary  to 
blow  vip  one  of  the  gates.  This  party  lay  in 
ambush  near  the  Netherbow  Port,  and  had  not 
long  to  wait.  A  hackney-coach  in  which  a 
second  deputation  had  been  sent,  but  had  been 
dismissed  at  the  prince's  headquarters  without 
obtaining  an  audience,  had  now  returned  to  the 
city,  and  the  coachman,  after  landing  his  fare, 
was  returning  to  his  stables,  which  were  in  the 
suburb  of  the  Canongate.  It  was  necessary  that 
for  this  purpose  he  should  pass  through  the 
Netherbow,  and  as  he  was  known  by  the  guard 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  town-council  the 
gate  was  opened  to  give  him  free  egress.  But 
this  opening  was  enough  for  the  Camerons  am- 
bushed near  the  Netherbow  Port,  who  rushed 
in,  overpowered  and  disarmed  the  guards,  and 
took  possession  of  the  guard-house.  Two  other 
gates  were  occupied  with  the  same  ease,  and 
when  the  citizens  awoke  in  the  morning  they 
found  their  city  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The 
Camerons  marched  to  the  Cross,  where  they 
took  their  station  and  remained  in  strict  order 
from  six  o'clock  till  eleven,  not  only  abstaining 
from  plunder,  but  even  from  whisky,  although 
it  was  brought  out  to  them  by  the  town's  folks, 
who  wished  to  propitiate  such  dangerous  visi tore. 
Thus  quietly  and  without  resistance  was  the 
northern  capital  taken  by  a  handful  of  High- 
landers !  ^  The  whole  proceeding,  that  resembled 
the  military  ceremony  of  a  change  of  guard,  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  wonted  boldness  and 
warlike  spirit  of  the  citizens  and  their  daring 
conduct  in  the  Porteous  riot ;  but  the  previous 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  had 
unmanned  them,  the  wavering  councils  of  the 
magistrates,  who  were  afraid  to  resist  and  un- 
willing to  surrender,  had  confirmed  their  timidity ; 
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and,  besides  being  thus  depiiveil  of  their  natund 
leadei-s  and  defendei-s,  there  was  a  numerous 
party  of  Jacobites  among  the  townsmen,  who 
sympatliized  with  the  rebels  and  were  ready  to 
have  opened  the  gates.  But  government,  in- 
dignant at  such  a  tame  surrender,  attributed  it 
to  the  treachery  of  Stewart,  the  lord-provost,  and 
upon  this  charge  he  was  brought  to  trial  after 
a  long  and  severe  imprisonment.  When  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  however,  were  fully 
brought  out  in  the  trial  he  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted. 

Edinburgh  being  thus  at  his  command,  the 
prince  and  his  army  entered  the  city,  which  he 
did  in  state  on  horseback;  and  on  the  same  day 
at  noon  the  Old  Pretender  was  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross  by  the  title  of  James  VIII.,  with 
heralds,  pursuivants,  trumpets,  and  all  the  gor- 
geous ceremonial  of  the  ancient  Scottish  kings, 
while  throngs  of  ardent  Jacobites  and  fair  ladies, 
who  added  their  applauding  voices,  gave  an  air 
of  national  cordiality  to  the  ])roceediug.  Had 
there  been  either  timidity  or  demur  among  those 
who  secretly  favoured  his  cause  it  was  borne 
down  by  the  personal  appearance  of  the  young 
prince  himself,  who  seemed  to  their  enthusiastic 
eyes  a  fit  hero  for  such  a  romantic  entei'prise. 
Charles-Edward,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  was  of  tall  stature  and  engaging  per- 
son; his  face  was  oval,  with  regular  features  and 
a  fair  complexion ;  and  while  his  height,  his 
hardy  active  habits,  and  dexterity  in  every  mili- 
tary exercise  endeared  him  to  his  Highland  fol- 
lowers, his  noble  and  handsome  countenance, 
princely  bearing,  and  courteous  manners  were 
well  fitted  to  kindle  female  enthusiasm  and  con- 
vert the  ladies  into  the  most  zealous  of  his  par- 
tisans. Thus,  as  he  rode  into  Edinburgh,  all 
classes  agreed  that  he  was  eveiy  inch  a  king ; 
he  was  the  very  image  of  Bruce,  they  said,  in 
heroic  appearance  as  well  as  romantic  daring; 
and  the  devotedness  with  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  with  a 
world  in 'arms  against  him,  made  them  hope 
that  his  enterprise  would  be  crowned  with  the 
same  success  and  glory  by  which  Bruce  had 
made  Scotland  great  and  free.  But  after  events 
showed  how  superficial  all  these  qualifications 
were,  and  how  little  fitted  he  was  to  be  a  na- 
tional hero.  Besides  his  scanty  education  his 
political  opinions,  so  little  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  Popery,  to  which  nine-tenths  of  his  sub- 
jects were  hostile,  he  showed  little  aptitude  for 
war  or  the  details  of  business,  and  showed  as 
little  inclination  for  the  counsels  of  those  who 
were  best  qualified  to  direct  him.  The  popular 
outburst  of  welcome  with  which  the  crowds 
received   him   was  of  the  same   character  as 


that  wliich  had  greeted  Absalom  and  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  which  so  soon  afterwards 
sunk  into  indili'erence.  But  strong  as  was 
the  present  torrent  of  popularity,  and  amidst 
the  din  of  congi-atulation  which  the  Jacobites 
raised,  and  the  hopes  they  expressed  that  a 
new  Bruce  had  come  to  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors, "the  Whigs,"  says  Home  the  poet,  who 
was  present,  "  looked  upon  him  with  other 
eyes.  They  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  goodly 
person ;  but  they  observed  that  even  in  that 
triumi)hant  hour,  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  languid  and  melancholy ;  that  he 
looked  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion, 
but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror.  Hence  they 
formed  their  conclusions  that  the  enterprise  was 
above  the  pitch  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  heart 
was  not  great  enough  for  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moved."  But  still  more  ominous  of  disaster 
was  the  appearance  of  that  army  by  which  tiie 
Stuarts  were  to  be  replaced  on  the  throne..  Be- 
sides their  scanty  number,  it  was  only  the  better 
classes  of  the  clans,  who  rejoiced  in  the  title 
of  Duniwassals,  or  gentlemen,  that  were  fully 
equipped  in  the  Highland  dress,  and  completely 
armed  with  firelock,  broadsword,  target,  dirk, 
and  pistols.  So  successful  had  the  Disarming  Act 
proved,  in  spite  of  the  cunning  with  which  in 
many  cases  it  was  evaded,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  rebel  armj'^  had  only  one  weapon,  such  as 
a  sword,  dii'k,  or  pistol ;  some  had  nothing  but 
scythe-blades  set  straight  upon  the  handle,  and 
some  a  cudgel  or  club.  In  the  article  of  clothing, 
also,  there  was  a  variety  as  well  as  scantiness, 
which,  however  picturesque  in  the  eyes  of  a 
painter,  would  have  thrown  a  military  discip- 
linarian into  a  fit  of  despei'ation,  while  those 
who  wore  such  gear  were  imdersized,  gaunt, 
wild-looking  ragamuflins,  who  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  suddenly  wafted  by  some  strange  con- 
vulsion of  nature  into  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
community. 

When  Charles  passed  through  the  crowd, 
where  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the  Jacobites 
thi-ew  the  silence  and  dissenting  looks  of  the 
Whigs  into  the  shade,  and  had  come  in  front  of 
Holyi'ood  House,  a  slight  stir  was  perceptible 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle ;  a  cannon  flashed 
from  one  of  the  embrasiu-es,  but  the  ball,  that 
was  designed  to  fall  plump  upon  the  palace,  hit 
obliquely  a  part  of  King  James  the  Fifth's 
Tower, and  threw  up  a  quantity  of  rubbish  which 
fell  into  the  court-yard.  Undismayed  at  this 
gratuitous  interruption,  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  friends  and  enemies  alike,  the  prince  was 
about  to  enter  the  porch,  when  James  Hepburn  of 
Keith,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  chivalrous  charac- 
ter, stepped  fi'om  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee  before 
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the  prince,  and  drawing  his  sword,  walked  before 
him,  to  mai'shal  his  entrance  into  his  paternal 
halls.  In  the  evening  the  ancient  halls  of  Holy- 
rood,  so  long  silent  and  deserted,  were  lighted 
up  and  filled  with  music  and  dancing,  for  the 
prince  gave  a  ball  to  signalize  his  arrival,  and  the 
ladies  were  delighted  to  perceive  that,  among  his 
other  attractions,  he  was  a  graceful  dancer,  and 
therefore  doubly  worthy  of  their  loyalty.  On  the 
following  day  sterner  matters  occupied  his  at- 
tention, for  his  army  had  to  be  provided  for 
action.  He  had  lately  been  joined  by  the  Earl 
of  Kellie,  Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  Stuart  Threip- 
land,  and  Lockhart,  the  younger  of  Carnwath; 
but  although,  at  his  first  entrance  into  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  expected  that  at  least  a  thousand 


citizens  would  have  joined  his  standard,  they 
now  on  second  thoughts  stood  aloof,  so  that  very 
few  enrolled  themselves  in  his  service.  From 
the  magazine  of  Edinburgh  he  took  a  thousand 
muskets,  by  which  a  part  of  his  army  was  sup- 
plied with  proper  weapons,  and  exacted  a  con- 
tribution from  the  city,  of  tents,  targets,  can- 
teens, and  shoes.  To  compensate  somewhat  for 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  citizens  he  was  joined 
on  the  same  day  by  Lord  Nairn,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  five  hundred  men  collected  in  the  High- 
lands, chiefly  of  the  clan  Maclaghlan  and  other 
Highlanders  from  Athole.  Only  that  short  day 
of  preparation  was  allowed,  for  Sir  John  Cope 
was  already  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  Charles 
had  resolved  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 
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After  his  worse  than  useless  march  and  coun- 
termarch in  the  Highlands  and  transit  by  sea 
from  Inverness  to  Dunbar,  Sir  John  Cope  did 
not  complete  the  landing  of  his  troops,  aramuni- 
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of  September.     At  Dunbar  he  was  joined  by 

the  flying  dragoons  who  had  been  performers 

in    the    "  Canter    of    Coltbrigg,"   and    several 
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judges  and  lawyers  from  Edinburgh  who  in- 
tended to  remain  with  his  army  as  their  surest 
refuge.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  Lowlands 
also  joined  him  as  volunteers,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  I£ome ;  but  this  great  Border 
nobleman,  whose  ancestoi-s  would  have  repaired 
to  such  a  gathering  with  a  whole  army  of 
mounted  and  harnessed  retainers,  was  only 
accompanied  by  two  servants.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive token  of  the  downfall  of  feudal  power 
and  the  i)opularity  of  Jacobitism  among  his 
tenantry.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Home,  the 
author  of  Douglas,  arrived  at  Dunbar,  and  the 
account  which  he  gave  to  Cope  of  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  rebel  forces  was  enough  to 
raise  the  general's  confidence  of  obtaining  an 
easy  victory.  His  own  army  was  now  raised 
by  these  reinforcements  to  upwards  of  2200 
men  completely  appointed  for  battle.  His 
soldiers  were  in  high  spirits;  and  the  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  were  burning  to  retrieve 
their  military  reputation,  which  had  been  so 
foully  tarnished  by  their  late  unaccountable 
flight.  He  had  also  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
engines  of  war  to  which  the  Highlanders  had 
still  an  especial  dread.  So  elate  was  his  army 
in  these  advantages  that  their  universal,  im- 
patient cry  was,  "Forward!"  Even  many  of 
the  officers  thought  that  the  rebels  would  not 
stand  a  battle,  and  that  the  mere  aiDproach  of 
their  forces  to  Edinburgh  would  be  sufficient 
for  its  recovery.  On  the  19th  of  September  the 
march  upon  the  capital  was  commenced,  but  by 
an  unhappy  fatality  Cope  took  the  high  road,  as 
the  shortest  and  most  convenient,  never  think- 
ing that  the  Highlanders,  instead  of  awaiting 
him  on  his  own  ground,  might  cross  the  country, 
occupy  the  heights  that  commanded  the  road, 
and  thus  be  able  to  give  or  withhold  battle  as 
might  best  suit  their  convenience.^ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  royalist  army 
began  to  move  the  rebels  made  prejmratious  to 
encounter  it.  They  lay  under  arms  at  the 
village  of  Duddiugstone,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  Charles  called  a  council  of  war.  His  pro- 
posal was  to  march  on  the  following  morning 
and  meet  the  enemy  half-way ;  and  this  being 
agreed  to,  he  next  asked  the  Highland  chiefs 
how  their  men  would  be  likely  to  behave  when 
they  were  brought  into  action.  Keppoch,  who 
had  served  in  the  French  army,  wjus  desired  by 
the  rest  to  answer,  as  being  best  acquainted 
with  the  difference  between  Highlandei-s  and 
regular  troops ;  and  his  answer  was  such  as  to 
inspire  general  confidence.  He  said  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  answer  for  the  privates,  as  few  of 
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them  had  seen  a  battle;  but  the  gentlemen 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
men,  who  loved  their  chiefs,  would  certainly 
follow  them.  Charles  then  expressed  his  pur- 
Ijose  to  lead  them  on  in  person  and  charge  with 
the  front  rank ;  but  to  this  the  chiefs  objected 
in  one  voice :  they  would  be  ruined,  they  de- 
clared, whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  if  his  royal 
highness  came  to  harm ;  and  on  his  persisting 
they  threatened  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  The  prince  yielded,  but 
declared  that  ho  would  lead  the  second  line. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2()th  the  march  of  the 
rebel  army  commenced,  and  Charles,  putting 
himself  at  its  head,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  flung  away  the 
scabbard!" — a  declaration  which  was  received 
with  immense  cheering.  They  had  only  fifty 
horse,  most  of  them  gentlemen  and  their  re- 
tainers, and  an  old  iron  gun,  which  was  alto- 
gether useless  except  for  tiring  signals.  Cliarles 
would  have  left  this  encumbrance  behind,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  the  chiefs,  as  their  followers 
attached  an  extraordinary  importance  to  this 
"musket's  mother,"  as  their  palladium  of  de- 
fence and  pledge  of  victory,  and  the  mass  of  old 
iron  was  jDermitted  to  join  the  march,  being 
dragged  along  by  a  string  of  ponies.  The  whole 
rebel  army  had  now  been  raised  to  about  2500 
men,  still  insufficiently  armed,  notwithstanding 
their  su^iplies  of  weapons  obtained  in  Edinburgh, 
but  eager  for  battle,  and  confident  in  their  cause 
and  the  chiefs  who  led  them.  Their  route  in  the 
first  instance  was  for  Musselburgh,  but  after 
passing  the  bridge  they  turned  inland  to  the 
right,  and  occujDied  the  brow  of  Carberry  Hill, 
a  place  of  melancholy  i-emembrance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mary  Stuart. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  left 
Dunbar  on  the  19th,  had  reached  at  night  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haddington,  a  town  only 
twelve  miles  distant ;  but  this  slow  progress 
was  probably  owing  to  the  long  train  of  baggage 
carts  with  which  his  littlearmy  was  encumbered. 
He  still  looked  along  the  highway,  expecting 
the  coming  of  the  rebels,  but  in  vain;  they 
were  not  hampered  with  the  pedantries  of 
military  science  or  the  heavy  material  of  an 
army,  and  could  march  or  fight  where  and  how 
it  l)est  suited  them.  Impatient  to  learn  their 
whereabouts,  Sir  John  had  sent  forward  two  of 
the  Edinburgh  volunteers  to  bring  intelligence 
of  their  movements ;  but  these  unpractised 
warriors,  who  were  altogether  unfit  for  such  a 
duty,  never  returned ;  and  it  was  wickedly 
reported  that  they  were  both  taken  prisoners 
by  a  mere  lad,  an  attorney's  clerk,  in  a  tavern 
at   which  they  had   halted  by  the  way,  and 


THE   CAPTURE   OF   SIR  JOHN    COPE'S   SCOUTS. 


When  in  1745  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  marched  south- 
ward after  the  capture  of  Edinburgh,  an  army  under  Sir  John  Cope 
advanced  from  Dunbar  to  stop  his  progress.  This  force  had  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haddington  without  having  encountered  the  Prince  and 
his  Highlanders,  and  as  Sir  John  became  impatient  to  learn  their  where- 
abouts, he  sent  forward  two  scouts  from  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  But 
these  two  faithless  wamors  never  returned.  Afterwards  it  was  reported 
that  they  entered  a  tavern^  where  they  became  oblivious  to  their  military  duties 
over  some  sheny  and  oysters,  and  ivhile  they  were  in  a  drufiken  condition  the 
scouts  were  captured  by  a  7nere  lad,  an  attorney's  clerk, 
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become  oblivious  of  their  military  duties  over 
some   excellent   oysters    and    sherry.  ^      Thus, 
while  Cope  on  the  20th  was  advancing,  and 
looking  westward,  by  which  way  he  thought  the 
enemy  must  approach,  he  suddenly  saw  them 
arranged  southward,  upon  the  ridge  of  hills, 
and  ready  to  offer  battle.     No  sooner  were  they 
descried  than  the  royal  army  greeted  them  with 
a  shout  of  triumph,  and  this  the  Highlanders 
answered  with  a  yell  of  defiance.    Glad  that  he 
had  found  the  rebels  on  any  terms,  Sir  John 
prepared  for  the  engagement  by  drawing  up  his 
foot  in  the  centre  and  placing  the  dragoons  and 
his  cannon  on  each  wing,  having  Colonel  Gar- 
diner's park  wall  and  the  village  of  Preston 
on  his  right,  Seton  House  at  some  distance  on 
his  left,  and   the  villages  of  Prestonpans  and 
Cockenzie  at  his  rear.      The  rebel  army  was 
not  a  mile  distant  on  a  ridge  near  the  town  of 
Tranent,  where  a  gentle  descent  ended  in  a 
morass  that  interposed  between  both  armies. 
They  were  thus  kept  apart  for  a  whole  day,  as 
the  morass  could  not  be  ci'ossed  without  certain 
defeat   to   the   party   that   attempted    it,   and 
nothing  was  done  by  Cope  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cannonade,  by  which  a  body  of  the 
insurgents  was  dislodged  from  the  churchyard 
of    Tranent.      Although    thus    hindered,    the 
Highlanders  were  so  impatient  for  battle,  and 
so  apprehensive  that  Cope  might  give  them  the 
slip,  as  he  had  done  at  Corryarrack,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  appease  them  by  detaching  500 
men  under  Lord  Nairn,  who  moved  westwai'd 
for  the   purpose   of   intercepting   the  English 
general  should  he  once  more  attempt  a  retreat. 
Thus  situated,  the  two  armies  lay  upon  the 
ground  during  the  night,  which  was  both  cold 
and  dark,  with  their  pickets  and  sentries  close 
to  each  other,  the  prince  I'esolving  to  cross  the 
morass  on  the  following  morning  at  whatever 
place  might  be  found  least  dangerous.     For- 
tunately for  his  cause,  Mr.  Eobert  Anderson,  a 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  Jacobite, 
who  knew  every  inch  of  the  district,  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  a  path  to  the  right  of  the 
array,  by  the  farm  of  Ringanliead,  by  which  the 
rebels  might  avoid  the  morass,  advance  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  form  without  being 
exposed  to  their  fire.     This  fact  he  communi- 
cated to  Hepburn  of  Keith  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  the  Young 
Pretender,  who  was  sleeping  on   the  ground 
with  a  sheaf  of  pease  for  bis  pillow.     On  being 
awakened  the  jirince  was  rejoiced  at  the  tidings, 
more  especially  as  Anderson  undertook  to  be  the 
guide ;  and,  Lochiel  and  the  other  chiefs  approv- 
ing of  the  plan,  Lord  Nairn  and  his  detachment 
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were  recalled  and  the  army  speedily  put  in 
motion.^  The  morning  was  scarcely  dawning 
through  a  veil  of  frosty  mist  when  the  morass 
was  passed  so  safely  that  a  few  Highlanders 
only  sank  to  the  knees  in  it;  they  reached 
the  solid  ground  unobserved;  and  this  being 
effected,  they  did  not  care  although  the  dragoon 
patrols,  on  hearing  their  approach,  fired  their 
pistols  and  rode  off  to  give  the  alarm.  When 
the  whole  body  got  on  firm  ground,  they  drew 
up  in  two  lines,  the  first  of  which  was  composed 
of  the  Macdoualds,  and  the  second  of  Camerons 
and  Stuarts.  At  the  head  of  the  second 
Charles  placed  himself,  uttering  the  short  speech, 
"  Follow  me,  gentlemen,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God  I  will  this  day  make  you  a  free  and  happy 
people ! " 

In  the  meantime  Sir  John  Cope,  who,  instead 
of  sleeping  in  the  field  with  his  troops,  had  spent 
the  night  in  comfortable  quarters  and  a  snug  bed 
at  Cockenzie,  returned  to  the  field  at  the  alarm 
of  the  dragoons,  and  was  obliged  to  change  his 
order  of  battle  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  enemy. 
The  alteration  was  effected  amidst  all  the  con- 
fusion of  such  a  dangerous  movement ;  the  out- 
posts could  not  easily  find  their  respective  regi- 
ments, and  the  cavalry  were  crowded  on  too 
small  a  space  for  freedom  of  action.  The  front 
of  his  army  was  now  changed  from  south  to  east, 
each  regiment  having  its  former  place  in  the  line ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  confusion 
caused  by  such  a  movement,  they  presented  such 
a  gallant  and  orderly  appearance  while  the  sun 
shone  upon  their  weapons  that  some  of  the  rebel 
officers,  contrasting  this  military  display  with 
that  of  their  own  army,  broken  into  detached 
clans,  and  only  half  armed,  were  filled  with  aji- 
prehension  that  they  would  be  swept  off  the 
field  at  the  first  charge.  But  this  thought  was 
only  momentary,  and  confined  to  them  alone. 
"  The  ground  between  the  two  armies  was  an 
extensive  corn-field,  plain  and  level,  without  a 
bush  or  tree.  Harvest  was  just  got  in,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  stubble,  which 
rustled  under  the  feet  of  the  Highlanders  as  they 
ran  on,  speaking  and  muttering  in  a  manner  that 
expressed  and  heightened  their  fierceness  and 
rage."^  Their  charge,  which  was  delivered  under 
such  circumstances,  was  short,  sharp,  and  deci- 
sive. They  fired  only  one  volley,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  the  enemy;  the  Camerons  and  Stuarts 
rushed  on  the  cannon,  which  were  served  by 
a  few  seamen  hastily  collected  from  the  fleet, 
and  who  fled,  being  unsupported ;  and  after  this 
easy  capture  the  Highlanders  never  afterwards 
feared  to  encounter  cannon.*    Colonel  Gardiner 
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now  ordored  his  regiment  to  charge,  and  en- 
couraged them  by  voice  and  example  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  guns ;  but  his  dragoons,  after 
receiving  only  one  volley  of  musketry,  fell  into 
confusion,  galloped  off  the  field  with  all  the 
speed  they  had  displayed  at  Coltbridge,  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  regiment  of  Ham- 
ilton in  cijual  disorder  and  panic.  Thus  aban- 
doned by  their  cavalry,  the  foot  were  easily  rent 
in  shreds  by  the  desperate  charges  of  the  High- 
lantlei-s,  and  were  soon  flying  across  the  field  or 
surrendering  in  heaps.  In  five  or  six  minutes 
the  battle,  if  battle  it  might  be  called,  was  over, 
in  which  short  time  the  whole  royal  array  was 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  170  of  the  infantry,  who  escaped  by  flight, 
and  the  craven  dragoons,  whom  the  Highlanders 
could  not  overtake.^  Amidst  all  this  mismanage- 
ment and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
troops,  there  was,  however,  one  redeeming  ex- 
ample to  save  it  from  the  infamy  that  would 
otherwise  have  entirely  covered  it.  We  allude 
to  the  well-known  instance  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Gardiner.  This  Christian  hero,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  armies  of  Marlborough,  and  whose 
piety  in  peaceful  life  was  matched  by  his  courage 
in  the  field,  although  wounded,  had  disdained  to 
follow  the  flight  of  his  regiment;  and  on  seeing 
a  knot  of  English  soldiers  attempting  to  hold 
their  ground  although  their  officers  had  forsaken 
them,  he  exclaimed,  "  These  brave  fellows  will 
be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  commander  !"  and 
generously  spurred  forward  and  placed  himself 
at  their  head.  But  while  he  was  cheering  them 
he  was  confronted  and  struck  down  by  a  gigantic 
Highlander  armed  with  a  scythe  fastened  straight 
upon  its  handle,  and  fell  close  to  his  park  wall, 
and  within  sight  of  his  own  home.'-^ 

In  this  successful  manner  was  the  campaign 
of  the  Pretender  opened  by  the  victory  of  Pres- 
tonpans  as  it  was  called  by  the  royalists,  and  of 
Gladsmuir  by  the  insurgents,  iu  which  the  vic- 
tors had  only  thirty  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 
As  for  the  prince,  he  had  taken  no  personal 
share  in  the  engagement,  from  which  he  was 
about  fifty  paces  distant,  in  a  reserve  body, 
which  did  not  come  into  action;  but  after  the 
battle  he  signalized  his  humanity  by  his  care 
for  the  wounded,  whether  friends  or  enemies, 
and  his  courtesy  to  the  prisoners.  The  military 
chest  of  Cope,  containing  a  seasonable  supply  of 
£2500,  was  brought  to  him,  but  all  the  other 
plunder  of  the  field  was  appropriated  by  the 
Highlanders,  who  showed  their  skill  in  collect- 
ing it  as  well  as  their  ignorance  of  its  uses.  In 
this  way  many  were  found  dressed  in  the  attire 
and  ornaments  of  royalist  ofticers,  and  not  a  few 
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iu  saddles  which  they  had  strapped  on  their 
own  backs.  This  abundance,  however,  occa- 
sioned the  wonted  desertion  in  a  Highland  array, 
many  of  the  clansmen  returning  to  their  homes 
to  secure  their  booty,  and  leaving  the  cause  in 
the  meantime  to  shift  for  itself.  On  this  ac- 
count when  the  army  re-entered  Edinburgh  it 
had  diminished  to  1400  Highlanders.  Of  the 
runaway  dragoons  who  had  fled  from  the  battle 
a  small  party  made  for  Edinburgh,  went  up  the 
High  Street  at  full  gallop,  and  with  ranch  noise 
and  terror,  as  if  the  claymore  had  been  at  their 
backs,  and  made  for  the  castle,  into  which  they 
prayed  to  be  admitted;  but  General  Guest,  who 
had  no  wish  for  such  a  useless  reinforcement, 
ordered  them  to  be  gone,  and  threatened  to  turn 
the  guns  of  the  ramparts  against  them  as  pol- 
troons who  had  deserted  their  colours.  At  this 
rebufl'  they  turned  bridle  and  fled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  west.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  dra- 
goons, who  were  hastily  collected  by  Sir  John 
Cope  in  their  flight,  they  still  continued  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  until  they  had  reached  Cold- 
stream. Even  there,  however,  they  did  not 
think  themselves  safe,  so  that  on  the  following 
morning  they  resumed  their  flight,  and  did  not 
pause  until  they  judged  themselves  iu  safety 
when  they  had  reached  Berwick.  Bitter  was 
the  compliment  upon  his  speed  which  Cope  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion  from  his  brother  officer, 
Lord  Mark  Kerr:  his  lordship  sarcastically  con- 
gratulated him  on  being  the  first  general  who 
had  carried  the  tidings  of  his  own  defeat. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  prince  and 
his  army  retiu-ned  to  Edinburgh.  It  seemed 
strange  that  such  a  city  should  have  thus  tamely 
been  occupied  by  so  insignificant  a  force  as  the 
insurgents  mustered  on  their  return.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  royal  army,  which  al- 
ready had  suffered  such  a  defeat,  there  were  no 
troops  in  Scotland  save  the  garrison  under 
General  Guest,  which  oidy  sufficed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  England  was 
almost  equally  denuded  of  troops;  and  such  was 
the  general  apathy  of  the  people  north  of  the 
Tweed  iu  regard  to  the  rebellion,  that,  when  the 
militia  of  the  several  counties  were  summoned 
for  service,  their  lukewarmness  was  too  distinct 
to  be  mistaken.  By  a  former  compact  the 
Dutch  were  bound  to  send  6000  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  auxiliaries 
were  now  demanded  by  government;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  victory  at  Prestonpans  had  so 
much  emboldened  our  eneraies  of  France  and 
Spain  that  it  was  feared  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  England,  indeed,  was 
so  helpless  that  it  was  ready  for  the  first  comer; 
and,  if  5000  or  6000  French  or  Spanish  troops 
could  have  been  landed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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Dutch  reiuforcement,  the  Stuarts  might  have 
been  replaced  ou  the  throue.^  Never,  indeed,  had 
France  jjossessed  such  an  opportunity  of  hum- 
bling the  power  of  her  rival,  and  Charles,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  success,  was  encouraged  to  ap- 
peal for  that  aid  and  co-operation  which  had 
foi-merly  been  withheld.  But  fortunately  for 
Britain  the  French  court  at  this  time  was  more 
deeply  interested  in  its  own  factious  quarrels 
than  the  cause  of  the  Pretender;  and  its  apology 
foi-  inaction  was  founded  upon  the  apathy  of 
the  English  Jacobites,  on  whose  aid  and  cou- 
cuiTence  it  was  impossible  to  depend  .^  Charles, 
also,  who  after  his  success  was  impatient  for  an 
immediate  march  into  England,  was  restrained 
by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  his  advisers.  In 
the  present  panic  he  might  have  marched  un- 
opposed even  to  London  itself;  but  there  his 
handful  of  an  army  would  have  been  prisoners 
rather  than  conquerors.  The  national  spirit 
would  have  rallied  under  the  insult,  and  the 
defeat  of  CuUoden  been  anticipated  by  one  in 
Cheapside.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  his 
army  was  now  diminished  nearly  to  one-half, 
and  that  by  a  patient  delay  he  would  not  only 
receive  numerous  reinforcements  fi'om  the  High- 
lands, but  be  in  readiness  for  those  French 
troops  who  were  expected  to  land  at  Montrose, 
Dundee,  and  other  harbours  of  the  eastern 
coast,  in  which  case  he  might  march  into  Eng- 
land with  every  prospect  of  success  and  per- 
manent occupation.  This  was  the  wiser  course, 
although  it,  too,  proved  ineffectual  when  at- 
tempted, and  Chai'les  returned  to  Holyrood 
House  to  enjoy  his  present  triumph  and  plan 
the  movements  of  his  future  career. 

Edinburgh  was  now  converted  into  a  Jaco- 
bite city;  the  Whigs  disaj^peared,  and  their 
rivals  were  predominant.  Every  voice  and  bag- 
pipe was  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  young  prince, 
"  who  could  eat  a  dry  crust  and  sleep  on  pease- 
sti-aw,  take  his  dinner  in  four  minutes,  and  win 
a  battle  in  five,"^  and  on  re-entering  the  city 
the  Highlanders  discharged  their  muskets  in  an 
irregular  feu-de-joie,  and  were  welcomed  with 
acclamations  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from 
every  balcony  and  window.  One  young  lady, 
Miss  Nairne,  a  Jacobite,  was  thus  celebrating 
the  triumph  of  her  party  and  its  deliverers  when 
her  forehead  was  grazed  by  a  bullet  with  which 
some  unlucky  Highlander  had  loaded  his  mus- 
ket. As  soon  as  she  recovered  from  the  shock 
she  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God  that  the  accident 
has  happened  to  me,  whose  principles  are  known ! 
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Had  it  befallen  a  Whig  they  would  have  said 
it  was  done  on  purpose."  As  for  the  prince  he 
now  began  to  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  to  impose  an  assess- 
ment of  o£5000  upon  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which 
still  continued  hostile  to  the  Stuart  cause.  He 
invited  the  banking  companies,  who  had  fled  to 
the  castle,  to  return  to  the  city  and  resume 
business  with  assurances  of  his  protection,  and 
exhorted  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  ab- 
sented themselves,  to  continue  their  public 
religious  services;  but  both  bankers  and  min- 
isters were  still  too  timid  to  resume  their  re- 
spective functions.  Only  one  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Vicar,  minister  of  the  West  Kirk, 
had  not  only  the  courage  to  abide  by  his  duties, 
but  even  to  pray  for  King  George  by  name, 
although  he  was  denounced  for  his  boldness. 
Charles  rejected  every  advice  to  punish  or  silence 
him,  and  for  this  forbearance  the  grateful  min- 
ister consented  to  pray  for  the  Pretender,  which 
he  did  in  the  following  terms:  "As  for  the 
young  man  that  is  come  among  us  to  seek  an 
earthly  crown,  we  beseech  thee  in  mercy  take 
him  to  thyself  and  give  him  a  crown  of  glory !" 
As  the  idea  of  an  immediate  march  into  Eng- 
land was  abandoned  Charles  occupied  himself 
in  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  a 
task  for  which  his  army  was  peculiarly  unfitted. 
The  old  fortress  was  closely  blockaded,  and  as 
the  garrison  was  underetood  to  have  provisions 
only  for  six  weeks  it  was  hoped  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  But  General  Guest  entertained  no  idea 
of  surrender,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  an- 
nouncing that  if  a  free  communication  was  not 
allowed  between  the  castle  and  the  town  he 
would  be  obliged  to  use  his  cannon  against  the 
Highlanders  employed  in  the  blockade.  This 
was  alarming  intelligence  to  the  citizens,  and 
the  general  was  persuaded  to  defer  his  can- 
nonade until  an  answer  to  an  express  sent  to 
government  should  be  returned;  but  under  the 
condition  that  no  attempt  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  made  by  the  Highlanders  against  the 
castle.  This  agreement,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  misunderstood  by  the  rebels,  who  opened 
their  fire  upon  some  people  who  were  carrying 
up  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  garrison,  while 
Charles  ordered  the  blockade  to  be  continued 
more  strictly  than  ever.  In  reprisal  Guest 
opened  his  threatened  cannonade  on  the  4th  of 
October,  by  which  several  of  the  townspeople  as 
well  as  rebels  were  killed,  and  in  a  sally  from  the 
castle  several  houses  were  set  on  fire — a  rough, 
decisive  mode  of  treatment  by  which  Charles 
was  compelled  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the 
blockade,  and  permit  the  communication  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  castle.     Nor  was  Guest 
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so  deficifut  of  provisions  as  the  besiegers  iiiia- 
giued;  for  although  lie  had  writteu  expresses 
indicating  his  a])prehension  of  being  starved 
into  surrender,  and  craving  sujij)lies,  it  was  only 
that  his  missives  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  and  detain  them  in  the  siege  until 
time  had  been  gained  for  the  government  to 
collect  its  forces.'  Besides  taking  or  silencing 
the  castle  another  important  aim  of  Charles  was 
to  assemble  a  Scottish  pai-liament  at  Edinburgh; 
but  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  capital  this 
object  could  not  be  realized.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  in  Scotland  when  he  saw  how 
obnoxious  the  Union  was  among  all  classes;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  win  the  nation  to  his  cause 
by  proclaiming  that  his  father  would  never 
ratify  that  "pretended  union."  The  subject  of 
the  national  debt  he  touched  with  a  more  gentle 
hand.  It  had  unquestionably  been  contracted 
under  an  unlawful  government;  but  as  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  due  to  those  subjects 
whom  his  father  was  bound  to  cherish  and  de- 
fend, the  advice  of  parliament  should  be  taken 
concerning  it.  A  still  more  important  article 
than  the  Union  and  the  debts  it  had  entailed 
was  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  declared  that 
full  lil)erty  of  conscience  should  be  allowed,  and 
tlie  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
be  left  untouched.  "  This  security  for  your  re- 
ligion, properties,  and  laws,"  he  solemnly  added, 
"  we  ratify  and  confirm  in  our  own  name  before 
Almighty  God  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian  and 
the  honour  of  a  prince."  The  justification  of  his 
father  and  dethroned  grandsire  necessarily  im- 
plietl  the  condemnation  of  the  present  dynasty, 
and  Charles  in  his  j^roclamation  did  not  spare 
them.  "  As  to  the  outcries  formerly  raised  against 
the  royal  family,  whatever  miscarriages  might 
have  given  occasion  for  them  have  been  moi^e 
than  atoned  for  since,  and  the  nation  has  now 
an  opportunity  of  being  secured  against  the  like 
for  the  future.  That  our  family  has  suff"ered 
exile  during  these  fifty-seven  years  everybody 
knows.  Has  the  nation  during  that  period  of 
time  been  the  more  hai)])y  and  flourishing  for 
it?  Have  you  found  reason  to  love  and  cherish 
your  goveruoi-s  as  the  fathers  of  the  people  of 
(Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ]  Has  a  family  upon 
whom  a  faction  unlawfully  bestowed  the  diadem 
of  a  rightful  prince  retained  a  due  sense  of  so 
great  a  trust  and  favour?  Have  you  found 
more  humanity  and  condescension  in  those  who 
were  not  born  to  a  crown  than  in  my  royal 
forefathers?  Have  they  or  do  they  consider 
only  the  interest  of  these  nations?  Have  you 
reaped  any  other  benefit  from  them  than  an  im- 
mense load  of  debts  I     If  I  am  answered  in  the 
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affirmative,  why  has  their  government  been  so 
often  railed  at  in  all  your  public  assemblies? 
Why  has  the  nation  been  so  long  crying  out  for 
redress?"  The  reliance  of  George  II.  upon  his 
foreign  allies,  instead  of  his  own  subjects,  was 
afterwai'ds  thus  introduced  by  w^ay  of  stimu- 
lating the  indignant  pride  of  the  British  people: 
"The  fears  of  tlie  nation  from  the  powers  of 
France  and  Spain  appear  still  more  vain  and 
groundless.  My  expedition  was  undertaken  un- 
su])ported  by  either.  But,  indeed,  when  I  see 
a  foreign  force  brought  by  my  enemies  against 
me,  and  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes,  Hessians, 
and  Swiss,  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  allies,  being 
called  over  to  protect  his  government  against 
the  king's  subjects,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the 
king  my  father  to  accept  also  of  assistance? 
Who  has  the  better  chance  to  be  indejjcndent  of 
foreign  powers — he  who,  without  the  aid  of  his 
own  subjects  can  wrest  the  government  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  intruder,  or  he  who  cannot, 
without  assistance  from  abroad,  supjoort-  his 
government,  though  established  by  all  the  civil 
power,  and  secured  by  a  strong  military  force 
against  the  undisciplined  part  of  those  he  has 
ruled  over  for  so  many  years  ?  Let  him,  if  he 
pleases,  try  the  experiment:  let  him  send  off" 
his  foreign  hirelings  and  put  all  upon  the  issue 
of  a  battle,  and  I  will  trust  only  to  the  king 
my  father's  subjects." 

This  spirited  proclamation,  whether  penned 
by  Charles  and  turned  into  good  English  by 
Murray  of  Broughton,  or  wholly  the  composition 
of  the  latter,  seems  to  have  had  little  efi'ect  upon 
the  Lowlanders,  who  preferred  the  Hanoverian 
succession  and  the  Revolution  settlement  to 
the  promises  of  Charles  on  his  father's  behalf. 
They  had  already  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes 
the  bigotry  of  the  Old  Pretender,  and  they  knew 
with  what  facility  he  might  be  absolved  from 
all  such  engagements  that  were  hostile  to  Popery 
and  Rome.  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Airly,  joined  him  with  600  men,  mostly  of  his 
own  name;  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  brought  with 
him  a  reinforcement  of  400  from  the  hills;  Mac- 
pherson  of  Cluny  raised  300  fresh  recruits  in 
Perthshire,  and  Lord  Pitsligo  150  cavalry  in 
Banffshire.  These  supplies,  both  Highland  and 
Lowdand,  were  scanty  droppings  compared  with 
the  shower  of  recruits  which  such  an  expedition 
needed,  and  which  the  young  adventurer  might 
have  expected.  But  the  powerful  chiefs,  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  whose  fol- 
lowei's  would  more  than  have  trebled  these  sup- 
plies, still  continued  to  stand  aloof,  and  in  this 
they  were  supported  by  the  example  of  their 
chief  adviser,  Eraser  of  Lovat.  That  selfish  old 
nobleman  still  continued  to  keep  both  parties  in 
suspense;  and  although  he  would  have  collected 
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his  vassals,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  in  with 
whatever  party  proved  victorious,  he  was  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  consequences  which  this 
overt  act  might  entail  upon  him  should  the  re- 
bellion end  in  favour  of  the  government.  In 
this  difficulty  he  adopted  an  expedient  that  set 
the  seal  upon  his  selfishness;  he  ordered  his  son, 
the  Master  of  Lovat,  to  join  the  prince  with 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  his  clan,  and  while 
th^s  was  doing  he  solemnly  protested  to  the  royal 
party  and  the  lord-president  that  this  was  done 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Even  this 
aid,  however,  was  accompanied  with  so  many 
delays,  that  the  Frasers  did  not  arrive  at  Perth 
until  the  Pretender  had  advanced  into  England. 
Thus  Lovat  had  committed  himself  at  last,  but 
only  when  his  aid  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use. 

In  the  meantime  the  apathy  or  the  divisive 
counsels  of  the  government  had  been  such  as 
to  swell  this  insurrection,  so  insignificant  at  its 
commencement,  into  an  alarming  rebellion.  As 
soon  as  tidings  wei'e  conveyed  to  him  of  the 
impending  danger  George  II.  hurried  from 
Hanover  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
31st  of  August.  His  first  idea  was,  that  the 
troops  of  Sir  John  Cope  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  occasion ;  and  when  these  were  defeated  he 
hoped  that  ten  English  battalions  and  the  six 
thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  would  more  than 
suffice.  He  was  also  kept  in  suspense  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  factious  in  his  cabinet,  Lord 
GranviUe  representing  that  the  rebellion  was 
a  trivial  disturbance  that  would  soon  be  sup- 
pressed, while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  rejoiced 
at  each  step  of  its  progress  as  a  refutation  of  the 
statements  of  Granville.^  Men  and  money,  al- 
though in  small  instalments,  continued  to  be 
sent  to  the  Pretender  from  France;  and  al- 
though the  attempts  were  dangerous,  from  the 
activity  of  the  British  cruisers,  by  which  most 
of  these  ventures  were  captured,  enough  arrived 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  Charles,  increase  the 
alarm  of  the  king,  and  induce  him  to  weaken 
his  army  on  the  Continent  by  recalling  a  j^art 
of  it  for  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion.  On  this 
account  not  only  native  troops  but  Dutch  and 
Danes  were  withdrawn  from  the  headquarters 
in  Flanders  to  England — disciplined  soldiers 
who  had  stood  the  fire  of  Fontenoy,  and  in 
command  of  them  was  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  favourite  of  the  army.  By  these  pre- 
parations England  was  now  so  well  defended, 
that  the  chances  of  the  rebel  army  in  marching 
to  London  were  more  hopeless  than  ever,  while 
it  was  evident  that  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion would  be  merciless,  from  the  fact  that 
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the  English  guards  had  vowed  they  would  nei- 
ther take  quarter  nor  give  it. 

In  the  meantime  Charles,  notwithstanding 
his  impatience  to  march  into  England,  was 
delayed  in  Edinburgh  six  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Prestoupans  by  the  necessity  of  recruiting  his 
finances  and  increasing  his  little  army,  in  both 
of  which  attempts  he  experienced  both  difficulty 
and  delay.  The  British  cruisers  and  privateers 
had  almost  wholly  intercepted  the  supplies  sent 
from  France ;  but,  as  the  weather  became  more 
stormy  and  foggy,  a  few  French  vessels  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ports  of  Scotland.  By  some  of 
these  landings,  which  were  effected  at  Montrose 
and  the  neighbouring  coast,  he  obtained  £5000, 
five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  six  field  pieces,  and 
several  experienced  French  and  Irish  officers; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  M.  du  Boyer  came 
with  a  letter  from  the  French  king,  congratulat- 
ing him  upon  his  late  victory.  Charles  made 
the  most  of  this  lucky  circumstance  by  parading 
the  messenger  as  an  actual  ambassador  fi'om  the 
King  of  France,  addressing  him  on  aU  occasions 
by  the  title  of  " Monsigneur,"  and  representing 
his  coming  as  an  earnest  that  Louis  was  about 
to  send  a  large  army  to  his  assistance.  He  also 
adopted  every  practice  which  his  situation  af- 
forded to  obtain  money  whether  by  forced  loans 
or  compulsory  contributions.  A  heavy  loan  was 
imposed  upon  the  city  of  Glasgow;  the  factors  of 
the  estates  forfeited  by  the  rebellionof  1715  were 
obliged  to  give  in  their  accounts  and  pay  their 
balances  to  the  rebel  treasury,  under  the  threat 
of  military  execution ;  and  the  smuggled  goods 
in  the  custom-houses  of  Leith  and  other  ports 
were  seized  and  sold  back  at  a  low  rate  to  the 
smugglers  from  whom  they  had  been  taken. 
The  Highlanders  from  the  encampment  of  Dud- 
dingstone  were  also  exacters  upon  their  own  ac- 
count, and  made  their  demands  upon  the  Edin- 
burgh citizens  with  levelled  guns  or  brandished 
claymores;  but  these  threatening  demonstrations 
were  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  modesty  of  their 
demands,  which  wei'e  usually  for  a  haiohee  !  But 
a  staff  of  collectoi-s  who  acted  in  the  name  and 
under  the  guise  of  the  rebels  were  not  so  mode- 
rate. These  were  prisoners  from  the  jails,  which 
the  Pretender  had  caused  to  be  thrown  open, 
and  who,  assuming  the  tartan  dress  and  white 
cockade,  levied  gi'eater  contributions  on  the 
citizens  than  all  the  real  Highlanders  of  the 
army.  To  give  his  proceedings,  also,  a  character 
of  royalty  Charles  had  now  formed  a  regular 
council  of  state,  the  members  of  which  consisted 
of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray, 
his  two  lieutenant-generals,  O'Sullivan  his  quar- 
ter-master-general, Lord  Elcho,  colonel  of  his 
horse-guards,  Murray  of  Broughton  his  secretary. 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  his  former  tutor;  Lords 
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Oj,'ilvie,  Nairne,  and  Pitsligo;  Lewis  Gordou, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  all  tlie  principal  High- 
land chiefs.  But,  according  to  the  account  of 
Lord  Elcliu,  this  counsel,  owing  to  the  hereditary 
fatality  of  the  Stuarts  in  taking  advice,  was 
woi-se  than  useless,  and  only  served  to  deepen 
instead  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  campaign. 
They  usually  met  every  morning  at  ten  in  the 
prince's  drawing-room;  and,  in  proceeding  to 
business,  it  w;i.s  his  custom  first  to  declare  his 
own  o])iniuu,  antl  afterwards  to  ask  that  of  every 
member  in  turn.  "There  was  one-third  of  the 
council,"  says  his  lordship,  "whose  principles 
were  that  kings  and  princes  can  never  think 
wrong,  so  in  consequence  they  always  confirmed 
whatever  the  prince  said."  Elcho  adds  that  "his 
royal  highness  could  not  bear  to  hear  anybody 
differ  in  sentiment  from  him,  and  took  a  dislike 
to  everybody  that  did."i  From  this  short  notice 
it  may  easily  be  seen  what  kind  of  spirit  per- 
vaded tlieir  deliberations.  At  the  rising  of  the 
council  he  dined  with  his  principal  officers  in 
public,  and  afterwards  rode  out  with  his  life- 
guards to  inspect  the  camp  at  Duddingstone. 
But  it  was  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  old  picture- 
gallery  of  Holyrood,  that  Charles  appeared  to 
most  advantage.  He  gave  balls  which  were 
thronged  by  the  fairest  Jacobite  ladies  of  the 
kingdom;  liis  personal  gracesand  skill  in  dancing, 
the  vivacity  and  blandness  of  his  conversation 
won  tlieir  hearts;  and  the  effect  of  these  princely 
attractions,  preserved  by  many  a  tradition,  has 
not  wholly  lost  its  power  in  the  present  day. 
So  minute  and  careful  also  were  his  attempts 
to  win  all  parties,  that  they  descended  to  the 
music  of  the  dance,  and  he  called  for  Highland 
and  Lowland  tunes  alternately,  so  that  neither 
race  could  complain  of  an  undue  preference. 
The  uncertain  future  also  tended  to  deepen  and 
enhance  the  charm.  To  what  dangers  might 
he  be  exposed,  and  what  was  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  upon  that  adventurous  expedition 
into  England,  the  hour  for  the  commencement 
of  which  was  now  at  hand? 

With  the  Highlanders  who  had  returned  to 
their  standards  after  depositing  their  booty  at 
home,  and  with  fresh  recruits  both  Highland 
and  Lowland, Charles  thought  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  crossing  the  Bolder.  His  army  was  now 
raised  to  60(10  men,  and  as  well  armed,  equipped, 
and  disciplined  as  perhaps  a  Highland  army  had 
ever  been.  But  still  its  appearance  was  such  as 
would  have  deterred  the  thought  of  such  an  at- 
tempt to  any  leader  less  obstinate  than  one  of 
the  Stuart  race.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  its  materials  by  a  spy  of  government  about 
the  middle  of  October :  "  They  consist  of  an  odd 
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medley  of  gray  beards  and  no  beards — old  men 
fit  to  drop  into  the  grave,  and  young  boys  whose 
swords  are  near  equal  to  their  weight,  and  I 
really  believe  more  than  their  length.  Four  or 
five  thousand  may  be  very  good  determined 
men ;  but  the  rest  are  mean,  dirty,  villainous- 
looking  rascals,  who  seem  more  anxious  about 
plunder  than  their  prince,  and  would  be  better 
plea.sed  with  four  shillings  than  a  crown."  It 
was  not  to  l)e  wondered  at  that  the  Scottish 
counsellors  of  Charles  were  averse  with  such  a 
force  to  attempt  a  campaign  in  England ;  but 
unfortunately  they  had  nothing  more  feasible 
to  suggest  in  its  stead.  They  proposed,  indeed, 
that  he  should  rest  content  with  the  recovery  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  might  establish  a  separate 
and  independent  sovereignty;  but  they  seemed 
to  forget  that,  in  the  jn-esent  state  of  things,  this 
separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  age  of  chivalrous  warfare  had 
been  superseded  by  military  science,  in  which 
superior  numbers  and  resources  were  certain  in 
the  end  to  prevail;  and  England,  from  her  vastly 
greater  advantages  in  these  respects,  could  either 
reimpose  the  Union,  or  even  win  the  country  by 
conquest.  In  such  a  dilemma  the  proposal  of 
Charles  was  perhaps  the  least  desperate  difficulty 
of  the  two;  and,  by  advancing  into  England,  he 
might  obtain  that  co-operation  of  the  English 
Jacobites  which  was  not  to  be  expected  if  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  Scottish  throne. 
He  had  embarked  in  an  enterprise  in  which  all 
or  nothing  was  the  alternative,  and,  failing  to 
win  the  three  kingdoms,  he  would  be  replaced 
in  the  condition  of  an  exile.  His  resolution  to 
go  forward  was  therefore  so  determined,  that  he 
thus  addressed  his  council,  when  every  other 
argument  had  failed:  "  I  see,  gentlemen,  you  are 
determined  to  stay  in  Scotland  and  defend  your 
country ;  but  I  am  not  less  resolved  to  try  my 
fate  in  England,  though  I  should  go  alone." 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  the  only  subject  of 
deliberation  was  the  best  mode  of  crossing  the 
Boixler.  This  was  not  to  be  done  suddenly  or 
at  hap-hazard,  as  government  had  now  taken 
the  alarm,  and  adopted  every  preparation  to 
meet  the  coming  difficulty.  Marshal  Wade 
was  at  Newcastle  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand, 
while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  forming  an 
encampment  in  the  midland  counties.  Four- 
teen noblemen  had  undertaken  to  raise  each  a 
regiment  of  his  own,  the  militia  were  called 
out,  the  Commons  had  voted  plentiful  supplies 
for  the  war,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  Confronted  by  this  formidable 
ari-ay  of  difficulties,  it  was  suggested  by  Lord 
George  Murray  that  their  entrance  into  Eng- 
land should  be  by  the  Cumberland  rather  than 
the  Northumberland  side  of  the  Border,     In 
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this  case  Wade  must  advance  against  them 
after  a  fatiguing  march  to  Carlisle,  by  which 
his  troops  would  be  exhausted,  and  would  have 
to  engage  among  the  hills,  which  resembled 
those  of  the  Highlands,  and  where  Highlanders 
could  act  with  most  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  marshal  remained  at  Newcastle  on  the 
defensive,  opportunities  would  thus  be  given 
for  French  troops  to  land  and  the  Jacobites 
of  the  English  border  counties  to  rise  in  their 
favour.  This  judicious  counsel  prevailed,  and 
the  Young  Chevalier  having  left  Lord  Strath- 
allan  to  command  in  Scotland  during  his  ab- 
sence, commenced  his  march  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember towards  the  English  border.  Still  fur- 
ther to  mislead  the  English  it  had  been  decided, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  George  Murray,  that  the 
army  should  march  in  two  columns;  and  that 
while  the  first,  which  was  laden  with  baggage  and 
other  encumbrances,  should  advance  by  the  way 
of  Moffat,  the  second,  which  was  disencumbei'ed 
and  headed  by  the  prince  in  person,  should  pro- 
ceed by  Kelso,  as  if  it  meant  to  enter  North- 
umberland, and  that  both  divisions  should 
meet  and  reunite  on  a  certain  day  near  Carlisle. 
In  these  marches  each  division  was  preceded 
by  a  body  of  liglit  horsemen,  who  kept  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  brought  information  of  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  movements  going  on 
ahead.  In  the  clan  regiments  the  chief  was 
colonel,  and  had  under  him  two  captains,  two 
lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns,  while  every  private 
considered  himself  more  or  less  a  kinsman  of 
the  colonel,  for  whom  he  was  bound  to  fight  to 
the  death.  The  pay  of  a  captain  was  half-a- 
crown  a  day,  of  a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  and 
and  of  an  ensign  eighteen  pence;  the  front  rank 
soldiers,  who  were  tacksmen  and  duniwassals, 
carrying  targets  and  being  better  armed  than 
the  rest,  had  their  pay  fixed  at  a  shilling  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  ordinaiy  soldiers  at  sixpence. 
In  the  day  of  battle  the  chieftain  took  his  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  clan,  two  of  the  brav- 
est of  each  company  composed  his  leichtach,  or 
body-guard,  and  he  was  also  flanked  by  his 
brothers,  cousins,  and  nearest  relatives,  who 
considered  their  place  the  post  of  honour,  which 
they  would  in  no  case  abandon.^  The  prince 
generally  marched  in  the  Highland  dress  and 
on  foot,  with  his  target  across  his  shoulders, 
ate  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  showed  such 
endurance  of  strength  and  activity  that  even 
his  hardy  followers  found  themselves  out- 
done in  those  qualities  upon  which  they  set 
so  high  a  value.  As  he  carried  no  change 
of  shoes  a  hole  was  worn  in  the  sole  of  one 
of  them,  which  made  his  followers  hope  for 
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a  rest  during  the  march;  but  the  prince  caused 
the  blacksmith  of  the  next  village  to  cover  the 
hole  with  a  plate  of  iron,  and  observed  to  him, 
"  You  are  the  first,  I  believe,  that  ever  shod  the 
son  of  a  king."  While  he  thus  fared  as  plainly 
as  his  soldiers,  and  excelled  them  in  the  endur- 
ance of  the  march,  he  had  learned  a  few  words 
of  Gaelic,  and  these  he  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  charm  his  simjile  followers  by  his 
condescension  and  aftability. 

But  in  spite  of  the  ties  which  united  the 
clans  to  their  chiefs,  and  all  to  their  prince,  no- 
thing could  be  more  distasteful  to  the  High- 
landers than  a  march  into  England.  To  a 
hostile  inroad  or  marauding  spreach  into  the 
Lowlands  their  military  services  had  hitherto 
been  confined,  and  these  they  were  wont  to 
undertake  with  hearty  readiness ;  but  to  cross 
the  Border  into  a  country  they  knew  not,  and 
dangers  they  had  never  tried,  appeared  to  them 
the  height  of  temerity.  They  could  not,  also, 
forget  the  disasters  of  their  countrymen  thirty 
years  earlier  at  Preston ;  and  during  their  ab- 
sence their  homes  would  be  left  defenceless  to 
the  Whig  clans  that  surrounded  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  they  began  to  desert  almost  as 
soon  as  the  march  had  commenced,  and  one  morn- 
ing, it  is  said,  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
was  spent  in  expostulation  by  the  prince  before 
he  could  induce  them  to  move  forward.  The 
division  which  he  commanded  rested  two  days  at 
Kelso,  and  sent  forward  orders  to  Wooler  to  pre- 
pare quarters  for  his  troops,  as  if  he  meant  to  stop 
at  that  town  in  his  route  eastward.  But  the 
oi'der  was  only  a  feint,  to  withdraw  the  attention 
of  Wade  from  the  real  course  of  his  march;  and 
suddenly  wheeling  westward  he  passed  Liddes- 
dale  and  entered  Cumberland  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. On  crossing  the  English  border  the 
Highlanders  drew  their  claymores  and  shouted, 
but  Lochiel  in  drawing  his  weapon  happened  to 
wound  his  hand.  The  hurt,  although  trivial, 
made  the  whole  army  turn  pale;  it  was  the  first 
blood  shed  on  English  ground,  and,  being  High- 
land blood,  it  was  an  omen  of  such  discomfiture 
and  disaster  to  their  cause  as  renewed  their  dis- 
like to  the  expedition.2  On  the  following  day 
they  were  joined  by  the  division  that  had  taken 
the  other  route,  and  which  arrived  on  the  ap- 
pointed ground  within  two  hours  of  the  specified 
time.  The  two  columns,  thus  united  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  Carlisle,  advanced  against  that 
ancient  town,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender. 

This  capital  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
which  had  been  exempt  from  war  since  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  had  no  better  fortifications 
than  those  which  had  been  erected  during  the 
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old  Border  warfare.  But  although  its  wall 
was  frail  and  unfitted  to  resist  a  cannonade,  its 
castle  was  stronger,  and  being  well  provided 
with  artillery,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
invalids,  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land militia,'  it  was  thought  that  Carlisle  might 
hold  the  rebel  army  in  check,  more  especially 
as  Marshal  Wade  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
way  to  its  relief.  Accordingly  to  the  summons 
of  surrender  the  mayor  sent  a  reply  that  his 
name  was  not  Paterson  from  Scotland,  but  Pat- 
tieson,  a  true-born  Englishman,  and  that  he 
would  hold  out  his  town  to  the  last.^  The  place 
was  immediately  invested  under  the  orders  of 
the  Duke  of  Perth ;  but  scarcely  had  this  com- 
menced when  it  was  rumoured  that  Wade  had 
left  Newcastle,  and  was  on  his  way  for  the 
relief  of  Carlisle,  a  report  that  drew  the  prince 
witli  the  greater  part  of  the  army  to  Brampton 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle  to  the  marshal. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  false  intelligence,  Charles  sent  back  the 
Duke  of  Perth  to  Carlisle,  and  the  siege  was 
resumed  with  vigour,  the  duke  and  TuUibardine 
working  without  their  coats  in  the  trenches 
like  common  pioneers,  to  encourage  the  army 
by  their  example.  These  preparations  extin- 
guished the  courage  of  the  mayor,  and  before  a 
single  cannon  had  been  fired  he  hung  out  the 
white  flag  of  surrender.  But  as  the  capitula- 
tion was  only  for  the  town,  the  prince,  when 
this  ofi"er  was  sent  to  him,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  and  its  garrison  also ; 
this  after  some  little  demur  was  conceded,  and 
both  town  and  castle  surrendered.  The  mili- 
tary, as  prisoners  of  war,  were  dismissed,  after 
taking  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
Stuarts  for  the  space  of  one  year.  In  this  cap- 
ture of  Carlisle  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Wade 
was  inexplicable.  Although  it  was  invested  by 
the  rebels  on  the  9th  of  November,  while  he 
was  lying  at  Newcastle,  which  is  only  sixty 
miles  distant,  with  an  army  that  more  than 
doubled  that  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  move  till 
the  15th,  the  day  of  the  surrender.  On  the 
17th  he  had  got  no  further  than  Hexham, 
which  is  twenty -two  miles  distant  from  New- 
castle, and  having  there  learned  that  Carlisle 
had  surrendered,  instead  of  marching  forward 
to  attempt  its  recovery  he  quietly  went  back  to 
his  old  quartei-s.^  But  although  no  interrup- 
tion was  offered  by  Wade  the  success  of  this 
capture  was  almost  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
prince  as  a  defeat.  While  it  gained  no  acces- 
sion of  English  recruits  it  revived  the  bicker- 
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ings  of  his  army  and  the  dissensions  of  its  prin- 
cipal orticers,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord 
George  Murray.  The  former  had  conducted 
the  siege  and  signed  the  capitulation,  while  the 
latter,  discontented  at  the  reputation  the  duke 
had  won  and  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  prince,  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  Charles 
and  resigned  his  commi-ssion  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. This  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  sev- 
eral officers  requesting  the  dismissal  of  all  Papists 
from  command  and  the  reinstatement  of  Lord 
George;  and  as  most  of  the  Highlanders  were 
Protestants  after  a  fashion,  the  civil  war  wa^s 
menaced  with  extinction  in  the  fiercer  flames 
of  religious  contention.  In  this  extremity  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  a  Papist,  generously 
resigned  his  commission,  but  offered  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer,  while  Murray,  who  was  by  far  the 
most  competent  of  the  rebel  officere,  was  invested 
with  the  sole  command. 

While  dissensions  were  thus  breaking  out 
among  his  own  troops  an  accumidation  of  evils, 
both  before  and  behind,  were  closing  upon  the 
unfortimate  Charles,  to  prevent  alike  his  ad- 
vance or  retreat.  His  cause  was  so  unpopular 
at  Carlisle  that,  although  he  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  it  on  the  17th,  no  Englishmen  joined 
his  standard.  The  whole  kingdom  was  in  alarm 
at  the  invasion  and  earnest  to  oppose  it,  so  that 
while  volunteere  in  thousands  came  forwai'd 
with  their  off"ers  of  military  service,  the  mer- 
chants were  equally  liberal  of  their  tenders  of 
money  and  credit.  Churchman  and  dissenter 
were  equally  at  one  in  their  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Hanover  and  hostility  to  Popery  and 
the  Pretender;  and  besides  the  army  of  Wade 
at  Newcastle  there  was  a  second  under  General 
Ligonier  advancing  into  Lancaster,  and  a  third, 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  encamped  on 
Finchley  Common.  While  these  dangers  were 
gathering  in  his  front,  the  prospects  of  Charles 
in  Scotland  were  almost  to  the  full  as  desperate. 
On  setting  out  upon  his  expedition  he  had  left 
Lord  Strathallan  commander-in-chief  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  commission  to  muster  recruits  at 
Perth  in  aid  of  the  invasion  into  England;  but 
although  he  succeeded  in  collecting  between 
two  and  three  thousand  men,  a  still  larger  force 
was  arrayed  against  him  by  Lord  Loudon  and 
the  lord -president  at  Inverness;  the  principal 
towns  had  heartily  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
and  were  resolute  in  their  hostility  to  the  Pre- 
tender; and  even  in  Edinburgh  the  crown  oflS- 
cers  had  been  brought  back  with  a  public  ova- 
tion, and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  from  Wade's 
army  had  been  sent  down  to  suppoi't  them.  It 
was  thus  apparently  as  difficult  for  the  Pre- 
tender to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  old  quarters  in 
Holyrood  as  to  enter  London  and  occupy  the 
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palace  of  St.  James's.  In  this  dilemma  he 
assembled  his  council  at  Carlisle  to  deliberate 
upon  their  further  proceedings.  But  with  these 
difficulties  staring  them  in  the  face  the  members 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  advise,  and  while  some 
suggested  a  longer  stay  at  Carlisle  to  watch  the 
j^rogress  of  events  in  England,  others  counselled 
an  immediate  retreat  into  Scotland  as  the  least 
dangerous  alternative.  But  M.  du  Boyer,  who 
had  accompanied  them  in  their  march  to  Eng- 
land, confidently  predicted  the  landing  of  a 
French  army,  and  Charles  as  confidently  de- 
clared that  his  adherents  in  Lancashire  would 
muster  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  them.  At 
this  juncture  the  advice  of  Loi'd  George  Mur- 
ray, who  was  always  in  favour  of  bold  measures, 
turned  the  scale.  His  voice  was  for  an  advance 
into  England,  although  not  too  far,  and  as  a 
trial  what  support  they  might  expect  from  the 
English  Jacobites;  and  he  assured  the  prince 
that  his  army,  although  so  small,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  follow  him.^  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
that  they  should  go  forwai'd,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November  the  march  commenced.  The  army, 
although  not  a  man  had  been  lost  in  the  capture 
of  Carlisle,  had  been  reduced  by  desertions  since 
it  left  Scotland  to  about  4500  men,  and  of  these 
a  garrison  of  200  was  unnecessarily  left  in  Car- 
lisle. 

The  first  stage  of  the  rebel  army  was  Pen- 
rith, into  which  the  cavahy  entered  on  the  first 
day  of  the  march,  and  on  the  21st  the  jjrince 
arrived  with  the  infantry.  Here  they  halted 
for  a  day  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from 
Wade ;  but  as  the  marshal  did  not  make  his 
appearance  they  resumed  their  march  in  two 
divisions,  the  one  generally  about  half  a  day's 
journey  from  the  other.  On  the  27th  they 
arrived  at  Preston,  a  place  regarded  with  dread 
by  the  superstitious  Highlanders,  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  of  Mackintosh ;  and  such  was 
their  belief  in  the  fatal  prestige  of  the  place  to 
their  cause,  that  they  believed  the  fate  of  every 
Jacobite  soldier  to  be  sealed  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  it.  To  counteract  this  unfortunate  im- 
pression that  the  town  of  Preston  was  their  ne 
plus  ultra  Lord  George  Murray  crossed  the 
Eibble  Bridge  and  encamped  his  vanguard  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  which  the  spell 
was  supposed  to  be  broken.^  At  Preston,  reck- 
oned the  most  Jacobite  town  in  England,  the 
prince  was  welcomed  with  hearty  cheering; 
but  there  its  zeal  stopped  short,  as  no  recruits 
joined  him  except  about  a  dozen  of  vagabonds. 
The  same  apathy  was  manifested  to  the  cause 
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of  the  rebels  in  their  march  from  Preston  to 
Wigan  and  from  Wigan  to  Manchester:  the 
people  cheered  them  as  they  pa.ssed,  and  wished 
them  success;  but  when  arms  were  offered  them 
they  shook  their  heads,  and  begged  to  be  excused 
from  fighting.  At  Manchester,  however,  the  Pre- 
tender expected  to  be  more  fortunate;  and  here 
by  a  curious  chance  his  expectations  were  real- 
ized. What  was  called  an  advance  party  of  the 
rebels  entered  on  the  28th,  but  this  party  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more  than  a  sergeant,  a 
drummer,  and  a  cannon.  Such  as  they  were, 
however,  they  entered  the  town  with  amazing 
confidence,  and  after  dinner  began  to  beat  up 
for  recruits,  in  which  they  were  so  successful 
that  they  enlisted  about  thirty  in  less  than  an 
hour.  "  They  were  likewise  joined  by  several 
others,  some  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  were 
modelled  into  what  they  called  the  Manchester 
Eegiment — mostly  people  of  the  lowest  rank 
and  vilest  principles — which  occasioned  him 
who  called  himself  the  Duke  of  Perth  to  say, 
that  if  the  devil  had  come  a-recruiting,  and 
proflfered  a  shilling  more  than  his  prince,  they 
would  have  preferred  the  former."^  This  Man- 
chester Eegiment,  when  completed,  amounted 
only  to  200  men,  and  was  jJaced  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Francis  Townley,  almost  the  only 
English  gentleman  who  had  joined  the  Pretender 
in  his  march.  All  this  was  sadly  in  contrast  to 
the  noisy  Jacobite  zeal  of  the  citizens,  who  wel- 
comed the  prince's  entrance  with  shouts  and 
bell-ringing  and  mounting  the  white  cockade. 

It  was  now  seen  by  the  rebels  themselves 
that  at  every  step  their  difficulties  continued  to 
multiply.  Wade  was  advancing  through  York- 
shire to  attack  them  in  the  rear ;  before  them 
was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Lichfield,  with 
an  army  of  8000  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  troops  who  had  seen  hard  service  in  Flan- 
ders; while  a  third  army  was  rapidly  collecting 
on  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex. 
The  bridges,  also,  by  which  they  were  to  pass 
after  leaving  Preston  had  been  broken  down, 
so  that  if  they  went  forward  they  would  have 
to  leave  their  baggage  and  artillery  behind. 
These  difficulties  appeared  so  insurmountable 
that  the  Highland  chiefs  remonstrated  against 
proceeding  farther,  and  were  only  pacified  by 
the  assurances  of  Lord  George  Mun-ay.  He 
advised  them  not  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
prince  until  they  arrived  at  Derby ;  but  if  they 
were  not  then  joined  by  the  English  Jacobites 
in  considerable  force  he  promised  that  he  would 
urge,  and  even  as  general  enforce,  a  retreat. 
On  the  1st  of  December  they  resumed  their 
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march,  in  two  divisions,  and  crossed  the  Mei^sey, 
the  one  headed  by  the  j)riuct'  fording  the  river 
near  Stockport,  with  the  water  up  to  his  middle, 
while  the  other  division  crossed  lower  down, 
with  the  artillery  and  baggage,  by  a  rude  bridge 
luistily  constructed  with  the  trunks  of  trees. 
On  tiie  oj)posite  side  of  the  Mersey  were  a  few 
Cheshire  gentlemen  to  welcome  the  prince,  but 
they  brought  neither  money  nor  reinforcements; 
they  either  could  not  or  would  not  bestow  any- 
thing in  the  present  doubtful  condition  of  mat- 
ters but  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 
There  was  one  contrast,  however,  although  the 
story  is  only  traditional,  to  this  cautious  and 
lukewarm  loyalty,  exhibited  by  a  very  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Skirving.  When  a  child  she  had  been 
raised  in  her  mother's  arms  to  witness  the  land- 
ing of  Charles  II.  at  Dover  at  the  Eestoration ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  ingratitude 
of  the  "  merry  monarch"  to  her  father  and  family, 
her  enthusiastic  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts  had 
continued  unabated.  After  they  were  deposed 
she  never  ceased  to  pray  for  a  fresh  Restoration ; 
and  while  they  were  exiles  she  laid  aside  half 
of  her  yearly  income  for  their  support,  and 
transmitted  it  to  them  without  announcing  the 
name  of  the  donor.  She  had  lately  sold  her 
jewels,  plate,  and  every  article  of  value,  and 
now  laid  the  sum  at  the  prince's  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Simeon,  while  her  aged 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  of  rapture,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
It  is  added  in  the  story  that  this  amiable  enthu- 
siast died  a  few  days  afterwards  when  tidings 
were  brought  of  the  prince's  retreat. 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  rebel  army,  after 
having  successfully  outwitted  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland as  to  their  route,  and  sent  him  in  a 
wrong  direction,  reached  Derby,  where  the 
prince  took  up  his  abode  in  a  house  in  Full 
Street,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  Here, 
also,  the  Highlanders,  who  were  never  better 
elated  than  in  the  near  prospect  of  battle,  in 
the  hope  of  an  encounter  with  Cumberland  re- 
paired in  crowds  to  the  shops  of  the  cutlers  to 
have  their  claymores  sharpened,  quarrelling 
who  should  be  first.  Here,  also,  as  during  the 
whole  march,  the  prince  had  endeavoured  to 
magnify  the  number  of  his  followers  by  de- 
manding billets  for  10,000  men,  when  his  army 
scarcely  amounted  to  half  the  number.  He  was 
also  in  such  high  spirits,  and  so  confident  of 
success,  that  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  a  triumphal 
entrance  into  London,  and  was  only  puzzled  to 
decide  whether  he  should  enter  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  in  a  Highland  dress  or  an  English 
one.  On  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Derby 
a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide  their  future 
course,  but  no  decision  was  made  except  to  levy 


the  public  monej',  which  w;is  done  under  the 
threat  of  military  execution.  It  was  now  ap- 
parent to  the  ]>rincipal  officers  that  they  had 
already  marched  far  enough,  if  not  too  far. 
They  had  not  been  successful  in  recruiting 
among  the  common  people,  and  no  English 
Jacobite  of  rank  had  joined  them.  Three  hos- 
tile armies  were  before  them,  each  well  appointed 
and  of  gi-eater  force  than  their  own  ;  and  in  the 
face  of  such  difficulties  how  could  they  enter 
London,  or  maintain  themselves  there  if  they 
should  be  successful  ?  And  in  the  supposition  of 
a  defeat  how  were  they  to  retreat  or  escape,  with 
the  whole  country  raised  against  them  ?  It  would 
be  better  to  march  back  to  Scotland  while  there 
was  yet  time,  and  where  Strathallan  was  waiting 
with  3000  or  4000  men  to  join  them,  than  pro- 
ceed towards  London  in  the  face  of  inevitable 
ruin.  In  their  march,  also,  they  had  been  buoyed 
up  by  the  promises  of  a  French  landing,  and 
these  promises  had  evaporated  in  empty  words. 
These  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  and  officers  which  Lord  George  Murray 
urged  upon  the  council  that  was  called  soon  after 
the  previous  meeting;  and  he  enforced  these 
statements  with  arguments  that  were  unanswer- 
able. They  had  tried  a  dai'ing  experiment,  and 
all  had  ended  in  failure.  Charles  was  indignant 
at  the  jsroposal  to  retreat,  but  could  only  answer 
their  arguments  by  assei'tions.  As  Providence 
had  hitherto  favoured  him  so  far,  why  should  he 
not  go  forward  ?  Eetreat !  He  would  sooner 
consent  to  lie  twenty  feet  under  gi'ound.^  Be- 
sides, there  was  danger  as  well  as  disgrace  in 
going  back.  Perhaps,  also,  as  he  advanced,  he 
might  be  joined  by  the  English  Jacobites;  per- 
haps the  French  would  make  a  landing  in  Kent 
or  Essex ;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  contin- 
gencies his  course  was  both  clear  and  easy. 
When  he  found  that  his  appeals  could  not  move, 
that  his  castles  built  on  sand  could  not  sustain 
the  blast  of  argument,  he  then  proposed  the 
middle  course  of  a  retreat  into  Wales,  in  the 
hope  of  being  joined  by  his  Welsh  adherents. 
But  nothing  less  than  a  retreat  into  Scotland 
would  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  council,  and 
this  stormy  meeting  was  dismissed  without  com- 
ing to  an  agreement.  The  prince's  chief  ad- 
visers, Murray  of  Broughton,  his  secretary,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  counselled  him  to  yield, 
by  i-epresenting  that  if  the  chiefs  were  unwilling 
to  advance  the  clans  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
forward ;  and  Charles  at  last  gave  an  ungi-acious 
assent  to  a  movement  which  he  could  not  hinder. 
The  Highlanders  commenced  the  retreat  on  the 
6th  of  December  under  the  idea  that  they  were 
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on  their  marcli  to  encounter  the  enemy;  but 
when  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  that 
their  route  was  homewards,  they  were  trans- 
ported with  indignation.  Unable  to  foresee  the 
difficulties  before  them,  and  under  the  appre- 
hension of  which  their  chiefs  had  wisely  suc- 
cumbed, they  accounted  this  retreat  as  a  confes- 
sion of  inferiority,  and  could  not  have  been  more 
deeply  grieved  if  they  had  been  defeated  in  sad 
earaest.  Their  anger  and  sorrow  scarcely 
equalled  those  of  the  Young  Pretender :  he  had 
resisted  the  proposal  to  the  last,  and  when  com- 
pelled to  give  way  he  declared  that,  as  he  was 
accountable  only  to  God  and  his  father,  he 
would  call  no  more  councils  nor  ask  or  accept 
their  advice.  Of  the  same  character  was  his 
behaviour  when  the  retrograde  march  com- 
menced. In  the  advance  he  had  usually  been 
first  up  in  the  morning,  and  had  set  the  troops 
in  motion  before  break  of  day,  marching  with 
them  on  foot ;  but  in  the  retreat,  when  it  had 
commenced,  although  the  rear  could  not  move 
without  him,  he  made  them  wait  a  long  time 
for  his  arrival ;  and  at  last,  when  he  arrived,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  straight  on  and 
took  his  place  in  the  van. 

Among  the  other  consequences  of  the  retreat 
from  Derby  was  the  removal  of  a  nightmare  of 
terror  from  the  mind  of  the  metropolis.  Its 
peaceful  citizens,  who  knew  nothing  of  war  but 
the  cost  of  it  since  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  had  never  been  stirred  by  even  the 
threat  of  an  invasion  since  the  Dutch  fleet  en- 
tered the  Thames  in  1667,  were  appalled  at  this 
menaced  hostile  visit  from  Charles  Stuart  and 
his  victorious  army.  They  were  only  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  from  London,  while 
neither  "Wade's  nor  Cumberland's  army  lay 
between  them,  and  who  could  tell  how  sud- 
denly and  soon  these  unknown  invaders  might 
be  in  their  streets?  Fear  also  magnified  not 
only  the  numbers  but  the  characters  and  habits 
of  these  Highlanders,  until  it  was  believed 
among  the  vulgar  that  they  were  men  of  fright- 
ful form  and  aspect,  and  that  to  their  other 
savage  practices  they  added  that  of  cannibalism, 
and  devoured  young  children  as  they  marched 
along.^     The  news  of  their  arrival  at  Derby 


1  Even  the  "gentle  Lochiel"  was  suspected  of  being  a 
babe-eater,  as  appears  from  the  following  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  from  England : 
"The  terror  of  the  EugUsh  was  truly  inconceivable,  and  in 
many  cases  they  seemed  quite  bereft  of  their  senses.  One 
evening  as  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  entered  the  lodgings 
assigned  to  him  his  landlady,  an  old  woman,  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  and  tears  in  her  eyes, 
supplicated  him  to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her  two  little 
children.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  in  her  senses,  and  told 
her  to  explain  herself,  when  she  answered  that  everybody 
said  the  Highlanders  ate  children  and  made  them  their 
common  food.    Mr.  Cameron  having  assured  her  that  they 


reached  the  capital  on  the  5th  of  December,  and 
instantly  the  city  was  in  as  great  commotion  as 
if  Hannibal  were  at  the  gates.  A  rush  was 
made  upon  the  bank,  and  it  only  escaped  insol- 
vency by  procrastinating  the  mode  of  payment. 
Accordingly,  the  first  comers  obtained  the  pri- 
ority; these  were  their  own  agents,  men  hired 
for  the  purjiose,  who,  on  presenting  their  notes, 
wei'e  paid  in  sixpences  in  order  to  gain  time; 
and  on  disapjoearing  at  one  door  they  returned 
by  another  with  the  specie,  thus  helping  to 
bolster  up  the  currency  of  the  bank  and  keej} 
the  bona  fide  creditors  aloof.  In  this  manner 
the  process  of  payment  was  j^rocrastinated  and 
the  credit  of  the  bank  saved.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  the  king  himself  had  embarked  all  his 
most  valuable  effects  in  yachts  at  the  Tower 
quay,  and  ordered  them  to  be  in  readiness  to 
sail  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  this  confusion  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  secretary  of  state, 
whose  wits  were  never  clear  or  methodical  at 
the  best,  took  fright,  remained  inaccessible  in 
his  house  during  the  whole  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber when  his  presence  was  most  needed,  and  in 
his  seclusion  took  counsel  with  himself  whether 
it  would  be  best  to  retain  his  allegiance  or  de- 
clare for  the  Pretender.2  But  even  with  all 
these  representations,  which  have  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated,  this  extravagant  panic 
would  soon  have  been  allayed  had  the  handful 
of  half-armed  Highlanders  managed  to  reach 
the  capital.  At  the  best  they  could  only  have 
occupied  London  two  or  three  days  before  the 
opposing  ai'mies  had  closed  upon  them  and  pre- 
vented all  chance  of  their  escape.  Even  the 
eclat  of  having  been  masters  of  London  on  such 
terms  would  scarcely  have  compensated  for  the 
risk  in  winning  it  and  the  certain  ruin  to  them- 
selves with  which  the  deed  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed. 

In  their  march  into  England  the  rebel  army 
had  been  distinguished  by  moderation  and  for- 
bearance; but  on  their  return  their  tempers 
were  soured  with  disappointment,  the  bands  of 
discipline  were  relaxed,  and  the  Highlanders, 
who  had  so  carefully  abstained  from  plunder. 


would  not  injure  either  her  or  her  little  children  or  any 
person  whatever,  she  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  with 
an  air  of  surprise,  and  then  opened  a  press,  calling  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  '  Come  out,  children  ;  the  gentleman  will 
not  eat  you!'  The  children  immediately  left  the  press, 
where  she  had  concealed  them,  and  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet."  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, p.  76.  The  same  author  also  adds:  "  They  affirmed  in 
the  newspapers  of  London  that  we  had  dogs  in  our  army 
trained  to  flght,  and  that  we  were  indebted  for  our  victory 
at  Gladsmuir  to  these  dogs,  who  darted  with  fury  on  the 
English  army.  They  represented  the  Highlanders  as  mon- 
sters, with  claws  instead  of  hands.  In  a  word,  they  never 
ceased  to  circulate  every  day  the  most  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous stories  with  respect  to  the  Highlanders." 
2  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion. 
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thought  it  no  shame  to  lift  what  they  could  take 
in  their  retreat.  Their  vengeance,  also,  in  cases 
of  resistance,  was  severe,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
a  place  near  Stockjjort  having  shot  at  a  High- 
land patrol,  his  comrades  set  fire  to  the  village. 
At  Manchester,  where  they  had  a  few  days  before 
been  so  heartily  welcomed,  their  vanguard  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  mob,  which  although 
dispei-sed  afterwards  hung  upon  their  rear  in 
their  departure,  and  to  punish  this  insult  the 
prince  levied  a  fine  of  £5000  upon  the  town. 
After  halting  only  one  day  at  Manchester  the 
rebels  continued  their  retreat,  while  these  in- 
stances of  unfriendly  feeling  only  aggravated 
their  ill-humour  and  increased  their  love  of 
plundering,  which  now  assumed  a  form  unusual 
for  Highlanders — their  fancy  was  for  horses;  and 
this  new  taste  for  horse-flesh,  by  which  some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  transformed  into  Yorkshire 
jockeys,  or  horse-stealers,  was  manifested  in 
several  amusing  displays.  Few  would  go  afoot 
if  they  could  get  a  charger  to  carry  them,  and 
Highlanders  were  to  be  seen,  in  defiance  of  their 
costume,  bestriding  the  bare  backs  of  horses, 
with  no  better  bridles  than  straw  roijes.^  It  was 
doubtless  one  of  those  freakish  drolleries  in 
which  the  extremity  of  disappointment  often 
finds  its  strongest  expression  among  a  rude  and 
sensitive  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as 
soon  as  he  was  apprised  that  the  rebel  army  was 
at  Derby,  had  fallen  back  upon  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coventry  for  the  defence  of  the  capital; 
but  learning  afterwards  of  their  retreat,  he  com- 
menced a  pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and 
a  thousand  foot,  whom  he  mounted  on  horses. 
On  reaching  Macclesfield  he  found  that  the 
enemy  had  gained  two  days'  march  upon  him, 
on  which  he  continued  to  press  forw\ird,  and  was 
joined  on  the  way  by  a  fresh  body  of  horse  that 
had  been  sent  by  Mar-shal  Wade.  On  the  17th 
the  main  body  of  the  rebels  had  arrived  at  Pen- 
rith ;  but  on  the  following  day  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and 
had  been  delayed  by  the  breaking  down  of  some 
baggage- wagons,  found  at  Clifton,  within  three 
miles  of  Penrith,  several  parties  of  cavalry 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  These,  however,  were 
not  regular  soldiers,  but  volunteers  of  Cumber- 
land, who  were  mounted  to  follow  and  harass 
the  retreat,  and  who  were  easily  dispersed  by  a 
charge  of  Glengarry's  regiment.  In  this  suc- 
cessful attack  of  the  Highlanders  a  footman  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  made  prisoner, 
who  informed  Loi'd  George  that  the  duke  him- 
self with  four  thousand  cavalry  w^as  within  a 


1  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel,  Lord   Mahon's  His- 
tory of  E)igland. 


mile  of  his  rear.  On  these  tidings  being  for- 
warded to  the  prince  he  sent  the  Stuarts  of 
Appin  and  the  Macphersons  of  Cluny  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  re- 
solved to  maintain  his  post.  The  sun  had  set 
when  the  duke's  forces  came  in  sight,  and 
formed  in  two  lines  upon  Clifton  Moor  and  the 
high  road,  having  the  stone  fences  of  the  village 
on  one  side  and  the  inclosures  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale's domain  on  the  other;  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  shone  at  intervals  through  a 
clouded  sky,  a  body  of  dismounted  dragoons 
of  the  royal  army  were  seen  stealing  along 
between  the  hedges  and  stone-walls  in  the  hope 
of  coming  upon  the  rebels  by  surprise.  But 
Murray  had  already  lined  these  hedges  and 
stone-walls,  and  the  English  on  their  advance 
were  received  with  such  an  unexpected  fire  as 
made  them  stagger  and  recoil.  At  the  same 
instant  Lord  George,  shouting  "Claymore!" 
suddenly  charged  them  with  the  Macphersons 
and  Stuarts,  before  the  dragoons  could  load 
again,  and  diove  them  back  upon  their  main 
body.  Although  this  night  conflict  lasted  only 
for  a  few  minutes  its  result  was  decisive,  for 
the  dragoons  were  so  dispirited  that  they  did 
not  venture  a  second  attack,  and  Lord  George 
without  any  further  interruption  continued  his 
march  to  Penrith.^ 

On  arriving  at  Carlisle  on  the  19th  Charles, 
who  hoped  to  make  a  second  and  more  success- 
ful invasion  into  England  at  no  distant  period, 
was  anxious  to  secure  this  gate  of  the  kingdom 
for  his  return  by  strengthening  the  garrison 
which  he  had  left  there  at  his  departure,  and 
accordingly  the  Manchester  regiment  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  sei'vice  along  with  a  few  French, 
Irish,  and  Lowland  soldiei's.  Although  the 
whole  garrison,  when  thus  reinforced,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  300  men,  it  was  an  impro- 
vident waste  of  his  resources,  for  which  nothing 
but  his  extravagant  hopes  could  apologize.  He 
thought,  also,  that  they  might  make  a  successful 
resistance,  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  no 
train  of  artillery  for  the  purposes  of  a  regular 
siege.  There,  accordingly,  the  prince  left  them, 
with  the  promise  that  in  a  feiv  days  he  would 
return  to  their  relief,  and  continued  the  march 
of  his  army  to  Scotland  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  But  a  single  day  sufficed  to  bring  down 
upon  this  devoted  garrison  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  had  been  closely  following  the 
prince's  retreat,  and  who  was  already  signalizing 
himself  by  that  sevei'ity  w'hich  was  soon  after  to 
be  so  conspicuous  in  Scotland.     At  first  they 

2  Ray's  History  of  the  Rebellion ;  Lockhart  Papers  ;  Che- 
valier Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  17U5-UG;  Home's 
History;  Lord  George  Murray's  Memoir  of  the  Skirmish  of 
Clifton. 
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endeavoured  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  under  the  belief 
that  the  duke  had  no  siege  artillery;  but  they 
were  confounded  to  find  their  small  ordnance 
answered  by  the  deafening  roar  of  six  eighteen- 
pounders,  for  which  the  duke  had  sent  to  the 
seaport  of  Whitehaven.  The  garrison  raised  the 
white  flag  and  proposed  terms  of  surrender,  but 
Cumberland  would  only  grant  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved  for  the 
kiiig's  pleasure.  These  terms  were  accepted, 
and  after  receiving  the  surrender  and  hanging 
seven  prisoners  who  had  deserted  from  Cope's 
army  to  take  service  with  the  Pretender,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  posted  off  to  London, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  General 
Hawley. 

Under  this  partial  interruption  to  the  pursuit 
Charles  continued  his  retreat  unmolested.  After 
fording  the  Esk,  which  was  a  work  of  some 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
army  advanced  to  Annan,  and  after  resting  there 
for  a  night  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to 
Dumfries.  The  arrival  of  the  Highlanders  at 
that  town  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, for  its  inhabitants,  upon  a  report  that 
the  rebels  had  been  destroyed  or  put  to  flight, 
had  signalized  the  happy  event  by  an  illumina- 
tion, and  the  bonfires  were  still  burning  when 
the  Highlanders  entei'ed.^  To  jDunish  this  pre- 
mature triumph  a  fine  of  £2000  was  imposed 
upon  the  town,  and  as  only  £1100  could  be 
raised  the  provost  and  another  magistrate  were 
seized  by  the  rebels  as  securities  for  payment  of 
the  remainder.  The  next  route  was  to  Glas- 
gow, which  the  prince  entered  on  the  26th,  and 
as  this  thriving  city  had  been  distinguished  by 
its  Presbyterian  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  it  could  not  expect  to  escape  a  similar 
impost.  Here,  accordingly,  the  rebel  army 
rested,  living  during  seven  or  eight  days  at  free 
quarters,  and  levying  heavy  contributions  of 
shirts,  coats,  shoes,  bonnets,  and  every  article  of 
clothing  which  their  army  needed.  At  this  stage 
of  their  march  we  are  compelled  to  look  back 
upon  it  with  wonder.  From  Edinburgh  to 
Derby,  and  from  Derby  back  to  Glasgow,  they 
had  gone  not  less  than  580  miles,  and  this 
march,  notwithstanding  occasional  halts,  they 
had  effected  in  fifty -six  days!  An  army  that 
never  numbered  6000  men,  they  had  occupied 
the  capital  of  the  one  kingdom,  and  thrown  the 
other  into  dismay;  marched  through  the  most 
powerful  counties  of  both,  and  in  defiance  of 
three  armies  each  more  powerful  than  their  own; 
and,  although  so  imperfectly  armed,  had  con- 


1  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel,  Lord  Mahon's  History 
of  England. 


fronted  their  disciplined  well-appointed  enemies 
and  routed  them  in  every  attack.  And,  finally, 
although  in  want  of  almost  every  article  of  com- 
fort, and  marching  through  the  richest  counties 
of  England  and  Scotland  carrying  dismay  wher- 
ever they  came,  they  had  so  carefully  ab- 
stained from  those  excesses  which  indicate  the 
march  even  of  friends  or  allies,  that  their  ene- 
mies themselves  bore  testimony  to  their  moder- 
ation, and  remembered  their  visit  with  affec- 
tionate regret.  Had  the  goodness  of  their  cause 
corresponded  with  their  forbearance,  courage, 
and  activity  !  But  such  a  thought  is  as  idle  as 
it  was  unavailing.  Their  heroic  prowess  and 
high  devotedness  were  enlisted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  dynasty  and  principles  which  were  in- 
compatible with  the  spii'it  of  the  age;  and  the 
young  prince  who  led  them  on  had  already 
given  proofs  of  his  incapacity  either  to  establish 
the  old  state  of  things  or  accommodate  himself 
to  the  new. 

Another  year  had  now  commenced — an  event- 
ful year,  in  which  the  gi-eat  question  was  finally 
to  be  decided,  whether  a  Stuart  or  Hano- 
verian sovereign  was  to  be  established  in  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
1746,  the  rebel  army  marched  from  Glasgow  to 
Stirling.  The  retreat  from  Derby  and  re-entrance 
into  Scotland  had  so  thinned  its  ranks  that  at 
Glasgow  it  could  only  muster  3600  foot  and 
about  500  horse ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
junction  of  Lord  Strathallan  and  the  troops 
that  reinforced  it  under  Lord  John  Drummoud 
and  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  the  army  was  increased 
to  nearly  9000  men.  The  town  of  Stirling  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  rebels,  and  as  it 
had  no  means  of  defence  it  surrendered  without 
resistance.  But  the  castle  was  well  garrisoned, 
with  General  Blakeney  for  its  commander;  and 
as  the  reduction  of  it  was  judged  necessary  for 
the  rebels  to  secure  their  communication  with 
the  Highlands,  they  commenced  the  siege  of  it 
in  regular  form,  being  assisted  by  French  en- 
gineers and  battering-guns  brought  by  Lord 
John  Drummond  from  France.  It  was  a  fatal 
waste  of  time,  especially  for  such  an  army, 
whose  proper  sphere  was  the  march  and  the 
battle.  On  the  other  hand  the  army  of  Marshal 
Wade,  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  rebels,  and 
commanded  by  General  Henry  Hawley,  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  Duke  of  Cumbei'land,  entered 
Scotland  and  advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Stirling.  Of  this  Hawley  a  brief  notice  may  be 
necessary,  not  on  account  of  his  talents,  but  his 
insufficiency  and  insignificance.  He  had  been 
present  in  the  battle  of  Sheiiffmuir  as  a  major 
of  dragoons,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  the 
Highlanders  had  been  routed  by  a  charge  of 
horse  he  entertained  a  contemptuous  idea  of 
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tlieir  courage,  and  felt  coufitlent  that  he  was 
marching  to  certain  victory.  As  his  ignorance  and 
vaingloriousness  also  were  more  than  matched 
by  his  cruelty,  he  caused  two  gibbets  to  be 
erected  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  hang- 
ing such  prisoners  as  he  might  take  in  battle; 
and  his  march  was  accompanied  by  a  staff  of 
executioners,  whose  functions  might  be  useful 
in  his  more  summary  proceedings.  His  merci- 
lessness  to  his  own  soldiers  was  likewise  so 
remarkable  that  they  usually  nicknamed  him 
the  "  Lord  Chief-justice;"  but  this  title  was  too 
good  for  him,  and  that  of  "  hangman "  would 
scarcely  have  been  too  severe.  As  a  proof  of 
his  taste  for  military  executions  we  are  told 
that  when  in  Flanders  he  had  a  deserter  hanged 
up  before  his  windows.  The  surgeons  craved 
of  him  the  body  for  dissection,  and  Hawley  at 
last  assented;  but  to  the  gift  he  added  the  fol- 
lowing proviso,  "  At  least  you  will  give  me  the 
skeleton  to  hang  up  in  the  guard-room." ^ 

While  tliis  formidable  connnander  was  march- 
ing along  the  east  coast  from  Berwick  and  Dun- 
bar to  Edinburgh,  Charles,  instead  of  advancing 
to  encounter  him  midway,  had  commenced  in 
earnest  the  unprofitable  siege  of  Stirling  Castle, 
an  attempt  for  which  he  had  not  the  means,  and 
which,  even  if  successful,  would  have  been  of 
little  service.  The  approaches  were  made  and 
the  siege  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a 
certain  M.  Gourdon,  whom  they  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabelle,  and 
only  a  dozen  of  French  gunners,  who  were 
covered  by  the  Duke  of  Perth  with  about  five 
hundred  men;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
affair  was  managed  showed  the  folly  and  use- 
lessness  of  the  attempt.  "  The  engineer,"  says 
one  of  the  rebels,  "  to  show  his  dexterity  in  his 
profession  (not  considering  that  he  had  neither 
all  things  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking  nor 
regular  troops  that  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
imdertakings)  made  his  appearance  on  the 
strongest  side  of  the  castle,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  rock  and  shingle  to  work  upon,  so 
that,  in  order  to  raise  the  batteries  that  were 
intended,  there  was  nothing  but  forced  earth 
which  was  to  be  carried  from  a  great  distance 
and  at  great  expense,  and  when  finished,  was 
commanded  by  the  castle,  by  which  there  was 
a  great  many  men  lost,  and  the  battery  of  little 
use ;  however,  the  work  was  continued  rather 
than  oppose  his  schemes,  though  it  was  agreed 
that  the  approaches  might  have  been  made,  and 
to  better  purpose,  on  the  other  side."^  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  rebels  that  Hawley  was  about 
to  interrupt  them  with  a  folly  greater  than  their 

1  Letters  of  H.  'Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 
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own.  On  the  evening  of  the  HJth  of  January 
he  arrived  at  Falkirk,  while  Charles  was  en- 
camped only  nine  miles  distant  at  Bannockburn, 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  except  a  thousand 
men  employed  in  the  siege;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  his  troops  were  reinforced,  so  that  they 
were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  enemy.  The 
Highlanders  had  expected  an  immediate  attack, 
and  were  prepared  to  receive  it;  but,  finding 
that  none  was  ofl!"ered,  they  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Torwood,  so  that  only 
seven  miles  interposed  between  them  and  the 
royalist  army.  Perceiving,  however,  that  this 
movement  had  failed  to  provoke  the  enemy, 
they  resolved  to  become  the  assailants,  for  which 
pui'pose  they  crossed  the  Carron  at  Dunipace, 
and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  ujoon  Falkirk 
Muir. 

And  where  the  while, at  suchacritical  moment, 
was  the  redoubted  Hawley?  He  was  at  Callen- 
dar  House,  at  some  distance  from  the  field,  and 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  with  which  he-  was 
regaled  by  Lady  Kilmarnock.  Considering  that 
her  husband  belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  and 
that  her  own  Jacobitism  was  very  strong,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  forbore  to  interrupt 
the  comfort  of  her  guest,  who,  during  these 
critical  movements  of  the  two  armies,  was  in- 
dulging in  the  luxuries  of  a  well-spread  table. 
In  the  meantime  his  officers,  finding  that  they  had 
been  out-niananivred  by  the  unexpected  march 
of  the  Highlanders,  beat  to  arms,  and  sent  to 
C'allendar  House,  while  the  inquiries  were  loud 
and  frequent  among  the  common  soldiers  of 
"Where  is  the  general? — what  is  to  be  done? 
we  have  no  orders."^  Eoused  by  the  tidings 
Hawley  in  a  hurry  mounted  his  horse,  and  with- 
out his  hat  gallo])ed  oft"  to  Falkirk  Muir,  where 
he  found  both  armies  in  motion,  each  striving 
who  would  first  get  possession  of  the  heath,  and 
the  eminence  by  which  it  was  commanded. 
Perceiving  how  matters  stood  he  threw  forward 
three  regiments  of  dragoons  at  full  speed,  and 
ordered  the  infantry  to  follow  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets ;  the  Highlanders  bestiired  themselves  to 
anticipate  him,  and  a  race  between  both  parties 
commenced,  in  which  the  rebels  won  the  height. 
In  this  trial  of  speed  the  Highlanders  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  artillery  behind  them, 
while  that  of  their  opponents  stuck  fast  in  a 
morass,  and  was  useless  during  the  whole  en- 
gagement ;  but  this  equality  was  negatived  by 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  beat  on  the  faces 
of  the  royalists  and  wetted  their  powder,  and 
by  the  gi'ound  on  which  they  were  drawn  up 
below  the  height  that  was  unfavourable  to  the 
evolution  of  regular  troops. 

^  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  engagement, 
commonly  called  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  was  com- 
menced by  Hawley  sending  orders  to  Ligonier, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  to  charge  with  all 
his  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right.  The  three 
regiments  of  di'agoons  accordingly  advanced 
briskly  to  the  charge,  and  the  Macdonalds  who 
awaited  them  withheld  their  fire  until  they  were 
within  ten  yards,  when  they  opened,  at  the  signal 
of  Lord  George  Murray,  such  a  steady  weU- 
dire^ted  volley  that  multitudes  of  saddles  were 
emptied  in  an  instant,  and  the  whole  three  regi- 
ments thrown  into  confusion.  It  hapjoened  also 
that  two  of  them  were  the  same  regiments  that 
had  fled  at  Coltbridge  and  Prestonpans ;  and, 
mindful  of  their  former  disci'etion,  by  which 
they  had  saved  themselves  for  fresh  actions,  they 
again  betook  themselves  to  flight,  leaving  the 
third  regiment,  which  was  Cobham's,  either  to 
fight  it  out  or  follow  their  example.  They  re- 
sisted, indeed,  but  only  to  be  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss;  and  the  Macdonalds,  elated  with 
success,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  ranks  as 
Lord  George  had  oi'dered,  made  a  furious  charge 
sword  in  hand  upon  the  flank  of  Hawley's  two 
columns  of  foot.  They  would  have  paid  dear, 
however,  for  their  temerity,  but  for  the  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  which  beat  upon  their  enemy's 
faces,  and  spoiled  their  gunpowder  as  weU  as 
blinded  them,  and  after  a  short  ineffectual  re- 
sistance the  whole  centre  of  Hawley's  army  was 
broken  and  chased  off  the  field.  Very  different, 
however,  was  the  state  of  matters  with  his  right 
wing,  where  three  regiments  were  posted  behind 
a  ravine,  protected  by  its  rugged  banks;  the 
Highlanders  were  unable  to  reach  them  with 
their  wonted  charge  of  the  broadsword,  and 
were  received  with  such  a  heavy  fire  as  threw 
them  into  disorder;  and,  to  add  to  their  con- 
fusion, Cobham's  dragoons  had  rallied  and  were 
again  ready  for  action.  At  this  spectacle  the 
left  wing  of  the  rebels  lost  heart  and  began  to 
fly  westward,  communicating  the  alarm  to  those 
behind  them,  who  believed  that  all  was  lost.  It 
was  a  critical  moment,  in  which  the  confusion 
was  like  that  of  Dunblane,  and  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  king's  army  was  in  full  flight  east- 
ward a  large  body  of  their  opponents  under 
similar  terror  were  flying  westward.  Something 
like  order  was  restored  by  the  exertions  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  and  the  second  line  of  the 
prince's  army  having  been  brought  up  for  a  final 
onset,  the  royalist  right  was  checked  and  at  last 
compelled  to  retreat.  But  this  they  did  in  re- 
gular order,  and  with  such  a  steady  front  that 
it  was  judged  unadvisable  to  follow  them,  more 
especially  as  a  dark  and  stormy  evening  was  at 
hand,  which  would  have  been  dangerous  for  such 
irregular  troops  as  those  of  the  rebel  army.     In 
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this  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  throughout  scarcely 
lasted  half  an  hour,  the  king's  army  left  four 
hundred  dead  upon  the  field,  of  whom  a  large 
propoi'tion  were  officers,  while  tlie  rebels  stated 
their  loss  to  be  only  forty  men,  which  was  pro- 
bably far  short  of  the  reality.  The  changes  and 
reverses  of  this  engagement  had  been  so  striking, 
and  the  darkness  at  its  close  was  gathering  so 
fast,  that  the  rebels  were  not  fully  aware  of  their 
success,  until  tidings  were  brought  them  that 
the  enemy  had  left  Falkirk  and  were  in  full 
retreat.  The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents, 
and  Charles  was  conducted  into  the  town  by 
torchlight.  As  for  Hawley,  who  had  shown  such 
bad  generalship,  and  been  only  distinguished 
throughout  the  action  by  the  courage  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  he  rested  that  night  in  Linlithgow, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  at  their  de^aar- 
ture,  his  soldiers,  whether  by  accident  or  through 
malignant  spite,  set  the  palace  on  fire  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  ruin.  Thus  perished  the  noblest 
of  the  Stuart  palaces,  as  if  to  commemorate  the 
last  victory  of  the  Stuart  cause  under  the  last 
of  its  representatives.  On  the  following  day 
Hawley  coiitinued  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  used  the  gibbets  he  had  designed  for 
the  rebels  to  execute  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had 
misbehaved  in  the  action,  four  of  whom  were 
hanged  in  one  day. 

Much  dissension  in  the  meantime  prevailed 
among  the  victors,  and  this,  too,  in  consequence 
of  their  success.  The  victory  had  not  been  so  com- 
plete as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  this  was  owing 
to  the  blunders  or  remissness  of  the  officers,  who 
blamed  each  other  as  the  cause  of  the  deficiency. 
These  quarrels  created  mutual  jealousies  which 
were  fatal  to  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
campaign.  Another  grievous  mistake  origi- 
nated in  the  decision  upon  the  step  that  should 
next  be  adojated.  The  prince  was  advised  to 
press  forward  to  Edinburgh,  which  was  still  in 
a  panic  and  unfit  for  resistance,  so  that  it  might 
be  entered  and  occupied  with  as  much  ease  as 
at  first.  But  Charles,  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  opinion,  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  in  the  first  instance  to  reduce  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  the  siege  of  which  they  had  already 
commenced.  The  siege  was  accordingly  re- 
sumed, and  on  the  30th  of  January  Mirabelle, 
with  a  childish  impatience  to  try  the  effects  of 
his  battery,  unmasked  it  when  only  three  out 
of  six  embrasures  were  finished.  But  his  feeble 
cannonade  could  make  no  impression  ujaon  the 
ramparts,  and  the  answering  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries of  the  castle  was  so  deadly,  that  the  rebels 
were  driven  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  their 
guns,  while  the  works  which  they  had  been  more 
than  two  weeks  in  constructing  were  demolished 
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General  Blakcney,  foreseeing  tlii.s  result,  had  al- 
lowed them  to  go  on  without  obstruction  until 
their  task  was  conij)leted,  knowing  that  at  any- 
time he  might  destroy  it  in  a  few  minutes.' 

While  time  was  thus  lost  in  so  unprofitable 
an  attenijjt  some  events,  which  followed  soon 
after  the  battle,  tended  to  increase  the  general 
confusion.  Wiiile  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  de- 
livering a  list  of  the  prisonei-s  to  Charles,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  his  lodging  in 
Falkirk,  the  following  grotesque  incident  oc- 
curred, which  is  thus  related  by  the  author  of 
Douglas:  "A  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  one  of 
the  king's  regiments  made  his  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  Falkirk,  which  was  full  of  High- 
landers; he  was  armed  with  a  musket  and  bayo- 
net, and  had  a  bhick  cockade  in  his  hat.  When 
the  volunteei's  saw  a  soldier  with  his  firelock  in 
his  hand  coming  towards  Charles  they  were 
amazed,  and  fancied  a  thousand  things ;  they 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  a  shot.  Charles, 
observing  that  the  volunteers  (who  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  him)  looked  all  one  way,  turned 
his  head  that  way  too;  he  seemed  surprised; 
and,  calling  Lord  Kilmarnock,  pointed  to  the 
soldier.  Lord  Kilmarnock  came  down-stairs  im- 
mediately; when  he  got  to  tlie  street  the  soldier 
was  just  opposite  to  the  window  where  Charles 
stood.  Kilmarnock  came  up  to  the  fellow,  struck 
his  hat  off  his  head,  and  set  his  foot  on  the  black 
cockade.  At  that  instant  a  Highlander  came 
running  from  the  other  side  of  the  sti'eet,  laid 
hands  on  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and  pushed  him 
back.  Kilmarnock  pulled  out  a  j)istol  and  pre- 
sented it  at  the  Highlander's  head ;  the  High- 
lander drew  his  dirk  and  held  it  close  to  Kil- 
marnock's breast.  In  this  posture  they  stood 
about  half  a  minute,  when  a  crowd  of  High- 
landers rushed  in  and  drove  away  Lord  Kil- 
marnock. The  man  with  the  dirk  in  his  hand 
took  up  the  hat,  put  it  upon  the  soldier's  head, 
and  the  Highlanders  marched  off  with  him  in 
triumph.  This  piece  of  dumb  show,  of  which 
they  understood  nothing,  perplexed  the  volun- 
teers. They  expressed  their  astonishment  to  a 
Highland  officer  who  stood  near  them,  and  en- 
treated him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  what 
they  had  seen.  He  told  them  that  the  soldier 
in  the  uniform  of  the  royal  was  a  Cameron. 
'Yesterday,'  said  he,  'when  your  army  was  de- 
feated, he  joined  his  clan;  the  Camerons  received 
him  with  great  joy  and  told  him  that  he  should 
wear  his  arms,  his  clothes,  and  everything  else, 
tiU  he  was  provided  with  other  clothes  and  other 
arms.  The  Highlander  who  first  interposed, 
and  drew  his  dirk  on  Lord  Kilmarnock,  is  the 
soldier's  brother;  the  crowd  who  rushed  in  are 
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the  Camerons,  many  of  tliem  his  near  relations; 
and  in  my  opinion,'  continued  the  officer,  'no 
colonel  nor  general  in  the  prince's  army  can  take 
that  cockade  out  of  his  hat,  except  Lochiel  him- 
self.'"^ 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  wliich 
(.'harles  had  to  learn  the  bitter  fact  that  among 
the  Highlanders  who  followed  him,  and  on 
whose  zeal  lie  relied  for  success,  there  was  a  far 
stronger  principle  than  that  of  loyalty,  and  that 
the  power  of  their  chief  was  in  all  cases  sui)erior 
to  that  of  the  king.  He  had  seen  a  nobleman 
bi-aved  in  his  own  presence  by  a  common  moun- 
taineer, and  was  aware  that  his  interposition 
would  be  ineffectual.  Another  case  showed 
him  the  fealty  which  was  rendered  to  their 
own  feudal  laws  and  customs,  in  defiance  of 
acts  of  parliament  and  the  sovereign  in  whose 
name  they  were  enacted.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  while  a  Highlander  of  the 
Clanranald  tribe  was  cleaning  an  English  mus- 
ket, which  was  a  part  of  his  spoil,  the-  piece 
accidentally  went  off  and  shot  Colonel  ^ne;is 
Macdonald,  the  second  son  of  the  chief  of  Glen- 
garry. Although  the  dying  gentleman  declared 
that  the  event  was  accidental,  and  begged  with 
his  dying  breath  that  the  man  should  not  suffer, 
and  although  Charles  himself  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  rage  of  the  clan  and  attended  the 
funei'al  as  chief  mourner,  all  was  of  no  avail;  it 
was  enough  that  a  life  had  been  taken,  and  no- 
thing less  than  a  life  could  expiate  the  deed. 
The  unfortunate  homicide  was  surrendered  to 
the  Macdonalds,  led  out  and  despatched  with  a 
volley  of  bullets.  He,  too,  was  a  Macdonald, 
otherwise  his  single  life  would  not  have  sufficed; 
but  even  as  it  was  the  clan  Glengarry  was  dis- 
contented, and  after  the  execution  considerable 
numbers  deserted.^  The  usual  falling-off  had 
also  taken  place  after  the  battle  to  secure  tlie 
spoil  among  the  mountains,  and  the  victoi-y  had 
reduced  the  followers  of  the  Pretender  almost 
as  ruinously  as  a  defeat. 

It  was  now,  indeed,  more  than  time  that 
Charles  should  abandon  the  siege  of  the  castle 
and  lead  his  followers  into  the  field,  where 
their  services  could  be  most  availing.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  French  invasion  having  been 
discovered  to  be  groundless,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
bei'land,  whom  it  had  withdrawn  fi'om  the  Scot- 
tish campaign  to  a  more  important  sphere  of 
action,  was  now  gratified  in  his  wishes  by  being 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  The  defeat  of  Haw- 
ley,  he  declared,  had  been  owing  not  to  the 
fault  of  the  troops  but  the  incompetence  of 
the    commander,   and    he    boasted    that  with 
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the  same  soldiers  he  would  again  attack  the 
rebels  and  not  doubt  of  success:  they  had 
only  to  be  told  what  they  ought  to  do  and 
they  would  do  it.  This  young  prince,  who 
was  so  soon  to  acquii'e  such  an  evil  reputation 
in  Scotland  for  his  cruelty,  was  nearly  of  the 
same  age  as  his  cousin  the  Pretender,  being 
only  four  months  youngei",  but  there  the  com- 
parison ended;  for  while  he  possessed  that 
energy  of  character  and  military  talent  and  ex- 
perience in  which  Charles  was  defective,  he 
had  neither  his  personal  attractions,  being  gross, 
clumsy,  and  of  homely  appearance,  nor  his 
graces  of  demeanour  and  conversation,  his  lan- 
guage and  manners  being  those  of  a  dragoon, 
who  understood  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  war.  It  was  only  with  the  soldiers,  who 
admired  his  bluff  manners  so  like  their  own, 
that  he  was  popular,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  these  qualities  were  likely  to  be  more 
available  than  the  courtly  graces  of  his  rival. 
As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  the  sole  com- 
mand the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lost  no  time  in 


proceeding  to  the  scene  of  action;  he  left  Lon- 
don on  the  27th  of  January,  and  travelling  post 
night  and  day  he  arrived  on  the  30th  in  Edin- 
burgh, several  hours  earlier  than  he  was  ex- 
pected. He  was  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  rallied  under  Haw- 
ley,  and  his  first  proceedings  were  to  stop  the 
executions  and  other  military  punishments 
which  that  general  was  inflicting  upon  his  dra- 
goons for  losing  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  But  he 
sorely  offended  the  magistrates,  in  disregard  of 
whose  authority  he  brought  soldiers  into  the 
city,  and  caused  his  guards  to  ride  with  swords 
drawn  without  their  permission;  and  he  wounded 
the  pride  of  the  gentry  and  citizens  by  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  concealed  Jacobites,  or  at 
least  very  lukewarm  Whigs.  He  spent  only 
one  night  in  Edinburgh,  lodging  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  even  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
which  his  cousin  had  occupied  in  Holyrood 
House,  and  on  the  31st  he  set  off  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  quest  of  Charles,  resolving  to  give 
him  battle  whenever  he  might  find  him. 
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more  dangerous — He  escapes  to  the  Isles — His  landing  at  South  Uist — He  is  inclosed  by  the  pursuers — His 
escape  from  South  Uist  effected  by  Flora  Macdonald — Dangers  that  beset  their  flight — Charles  arrives  in 
Raasay — Fidelity  he  experienced  from  his  Highland  adherents — Hospitality  with  which  he  was  sheltered 
in  a  cave  of  sheep-stealers — Report  cii-culated  that  he  had  been  overtaken  and  killed — Effect  of  the  report 
on  the  pursuers — Charles  finds  a  hiding-place  with  Lochiel  and  his  friends — French  vessel  arrives  to  carry 
him  off — He  embarks  and  escapes  to  France — Subsequent  history  of  the  Pretender — Coldness  with  which 
he  was  received  by  the  French  court — He  refuses  to  leave  the  country — Compulsion  found  necessary  for 
his  ejection — His  applications  to  foreign  courts — His  growing  habits  of  sordidness  and  intemperance — His 
culpable  domestic  aiTangements — He  utterly  forfeits  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobites — His  marriage  and 
its  results — His  death — Fate  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Culloden— Cruel  and  wholesale  executions— Appre- 
hension of  Lord  Lovat — Escape  or  death  of  several  of  the  rebel  leaders — Trial  and  execution  of  Charles 
RadclifFe— Trials  of  Cromarty,  Kilmarnock,  and  Balmerino— Defence  of  Lord  Balmerino — His  cheerful 
and  sportive  behaviour  on  his  trial — Cromarty  and  Kilmarnock  plead  guilty  and  throw  themselves  on  the 
royal  mercy — The  Countess  of  Cromarty  obtains  the  pardon  of  her  husband— Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino 
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executed — Intrepid  conduct  of  Balmerino  on  the  scafifold — Trial  of  Lord  Lovat — His  strange  behaviour  on 
the  occasion— His  levity  and  jokes — His  applications  for  mercy  ineffectual— His  inconsistent  conduct  in 
prison — His  last  jests  on  the  scaffold— Sir  John  Cope  tried  for  his  defeat  at  Prestonpans — He  is  honour- 
ably acquitted — Hawley  escapes  an  inquiry —Cumberland  disg-raced  for  his  conduct  in  the  treaty  of  Closter 
Seven — Flora  Macdonald  brought  to  London  and  imprisoned — She  is  dismissed  without  a  trial — Her 
favour  with  the  Jacobite  ladies  of  London — Precautions  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land—The Highlanders  disarmed  and  compelled  to  lay  aside  their  national  costume — Sujipression  of  feudal 
jurisdictions  in  Scotland — The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession — Lord  Stair— The  battle  of  Dettingen — The 
battle  of  Fontcnoy — Gallantry  of  the  Highlanders — The  Scots  at  Laffeldt  and  at  Bcrgen-op-Zoora — Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The  necessity  of  a  retreat  from  Stirliug  was 
to  the  full  as  gi-eat  as  the  retreat  from  Derby, 
but  still  the  Young  Pretender  refused  to  recog- 
nize any  such  urgency.  Inflated  with  his  suc- 
cesses at  Prestonpans,  Clifton,  and  Falkirk, 
he  had  acquired  a  childish  taste  for  war  that 
could  only  be  gratified  by  battles;  and  believing 
that  all  tilings  were  i)ossible  to  his  army,  he 
cared  not  about  the  dangers  into  which  it  might 
be  led,  or  the  lives  of  his  faitliful  followers  that 
would  be  thrown  away  in  realizing  his  impos- 
sible schemes.  His  apparent  readiness  to  be  fore- 
most in  every  danger,  or  to  share  it  equally  with 
the  rest,  could  not  be  looked  at  as  a  redeeming 
trait;  for  in  all  theii-  conflicts  he  had  remained 
at  a  wary  distance,  and  been  the  spectator  rather 
than  the  leader  of  their  successful  movements. 
But  his  principal  officers  could  not  share  in  his 
infatuation,  and  while  he  spoke  of  a  fresh  inroad 
into  England,  that  was  only  to  terminate  in  his 
triumjjhal  entry  into  London,  the  utmost  they 
could  now  contemplate  was  a  defensive  war  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  chances  that  might  arise 
from  a  procrastinated  resistance.  They  were 
also  mortified  at  the  small  account  in  which  he 
held  them,  and  at  his  taking  counsel  of  none 
but  Murray  of  Broughton  his  secretary,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  his  tutor,  and  O'Sullivan 
his  quarter-master  general,  who  flattered  his 
vanity  and  assented  to  all  his  proposals.  While 
the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Stirling  was  still  going 
on,  and  Charles  dreaming  of  nothing  but  await- 
ing the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Bannockburn, 
and  there  signalizing  himself  as  the  Bruce  of 
the  age,  these  chiefs  resolved  to  hold  a  council 
of  their  own,  and  assert  their  right  to  advise 
and  remonstrate.  They  accoi'dingly  met  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  January,  and  on  the 
next  morning  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  presented  to  Charles  in  the  following 
words  :— 

"  We  are  certain  that  a  vast  number  of  the 
soldiers  of  your  royal  highness's  army  are  gone 
home  since  the  battle  of  Falkirk;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  endeavours  of  the  commanders 
of  the  diflfei'ent  corps,  they  find  that  this  evil  is 
increasing  hourly,  and  not  in  their  power  to 
prevent;  and  as  we  are  afraid  Stirling  Castle 
cannot  be  taken  so  soon  as  was  expected,  if  the 


enemy  should  march  before  it  fall  into  youi* 
royal  highness's  hands,  we  can  foresee  nothing 
but  utter  destruction  to  the  few  that  will  re- 
main, considering  the  inequality  of  our  numbers 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  For  these  reasons  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  way  to  ex- 
tricate your  royal  highness,  and  those  who  re- 
main with  you,  out  of  the  most  imminent  danger, 
but  by  retiring  immediately  to  the  Highlands, 
where  we  can  usefully  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  by  taking  and  mastering  the  forts 
of  the  north;  and  we  are  morally  sure  we  can 
keep  as  many  men  together  as  will  answer  that 
end,  and  can  hinder  the  enemy  from  following 
us  in  the  mountains  in  this  season  of  the  year; 
and  in  spring,  no  doubt  but  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  effective  Highlanders  can  be  brought 
together  and  follow  your  royal  highness  wher- 
ever you  think  proper.  This  will  disconcert 
your  enemies,  and  cannot  but  be  approved  of 
by  your  royal  highness's  friends  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  a  landing  should  happen  in  the 
meantime,  the  Highlanders  would  immediately 
rise  either  to  join  them  or  to  make  a  j^owerful 
diversion  elsewhere.  The  hard  marches  which 
your  army  has  undergone,  and  now  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  cannot  fail  of  mak- 
ing this  measure  approved  of  by  your  royal 
highness's  allies  abroad,  as  well  as  your  faith- 
ful adherents  at  home.  The  gi'eatest  difficulty 
that  occurs  to  us  is  the  saving  of  the  artillery, 
particularly  the  heavy  cannon ;  but  better 
some  of  these  were  thrown  into  the  river  Forth, 
as  that  your  royal  highness,  besides  the  danger 
of  your  own  person,  should  risk  the  flower 
of  your  army,  which  we  apprehend  must 
inevitably  be  the  case  if  this  retreat  be  not 
agi'eed  to  and  gone  about  without  the  loss  of 
one  moment;  and  we  think  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  imprudence  to  risk  the  whole  on  so 
unetpal  a  chance  when  there  are  such  hopes  of 
succour  from  abroad,  besides  the  resources  your 
royal  highness  will  have  from  your  faithful  and 
dutiful  followers  at  home.  It  is  but  just  now 
we  are  apprised  of  the  numbers  of  our  own 
people  that  are  gone  off,  besides  the  many  sick 
that  are  in  no  condition  to  fight.  And  we  offer 
this  our  opinion  with  the  more  freedom,  that 
we  are  persuaded  that  your  royal  highness  can 
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never  doubt  of  the  ujjrightness  of  oui'  inten- 
tions." ^ 

This  sober  remonstrance  and  appeal  was  signed 
by  eight  chiefs,  among  whom  were  Lord  George 
Murray,  Lochiel,  Kepj^och,  and  Clanranald, 
men  whose  courage  was  as  unimpeachable  as 
their  devotedness  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  But 
they  were  aware  of  the  desertions  by  which 
their  army  was  reduced,  and  that  to  attempt 
with  such  means  to  follow  up  the  purposes  of 
Charles  would  have  been  the  height  of  cruelty, 
as  well  as  rashness  and  presumption.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  young  hero 
who  was  tarrying  at  Bannockburn,  which  he 
was  to  invest  with  double  glory,  and  who  only 
the  night  before  had  received  a  plan  of  the  in- 
tended battle  drawn  up  by  Lord  George  Murray. 
No  sooner  had  Chaiies  read  the  advice  of  the 
united  chiefs,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  com- 
mand, than  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  God !  have  I 
lived  to  see  this?"  and  dashed  his  head  against 
the  wall  with  a  violence  that  made  him  stagger. 
He  sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  Falkirk  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  chiefs  against  a  retreat;  but 
they  were  so  confirmed  in  their  pur^sose  that 
Charles  was  obliged  to  give  a  sullen  assent.^ 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  February  the  rebels 
commenced  their  retreat,  after  spiking  their 
heavy  cannon  which  they  could  not  cany  with 
them,  and  setting  a  train  for  blowing  up  six 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  which  they  had 
laid  up  in  their  magazine  at  Saint  Ninians. 
But  so  unskilfully  was  the  train  fii'ed,  that  the 
explosion  not  only  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
church,  but  several  of  their  own  soldiei's  and 
country  people,  after  which  they  proceeded  across 
the  Fords  of  Frew  to  Dunblane.  They  had 
thus  got  the  start  only  by  a  single  day  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  joined  the  army  on 
the  31st  of  January,  and  lost  not  an  hour  in 
advancing  to  meet  the  rebels.  On  that  night 
he  halted  at  Linlithgow;  but  on  the  following 
morning  the  duke  had  information  of  the  retreat 
of  Charles,  and  the  tidings  were  confii'med  by 
the  explosion  of  the  magazine  at  St.  Ninians, 
which  shook  the  country  for  several  miles  round. 
He  entered  Stirling  on  the  2d  of  February, 
and  after  repairing  the  bridge  across  the  Forth, 
which  General  Blakeney  had  destroyed  to  hinder 
the  communication  between  the  rebels  and  the 
Highlands,  he  proceeded  first  to  Dunblane  and 
afterwards  to  Perth,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  his  nimble  antagonists,  who  on  reach- 
ing Crieff  had  separated,  and  continued  their 
retreat  in  two  divisions,  intending  to  reunite 
at  Inverness.     Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  rival- 


'  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

2  John  Hay's  account  of  the  retreat  from  Stirling,  Home's 
History  of  the  Rebellion. 


ling  them  in  speed,  the  duke  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Perth,  and  sent  out  detachments  of 
his  troops  in  various  quarters  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  districts.  In  the  retreat  through 
England  the  irritated  Highlanders  had  not 
been  so  scrupulous  as  in  their  advance,  but  their 
deeds  of  pillage  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  of  the  royalist  army,  which  were  now 
commenced  systematically  and  upon  a  wider 
scale.  Under  pretext  of  searching  for  arms, 
they  swept  the  fields  of  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
and  the  houses  of  plate  and  other  valuables, 
often  involving  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  with  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  in 
these  profitable  visitations. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  war  was  confined 
to  a  series  of  petty  skirmishes  and  reprisals. 
On  approaching  Inverness,  Charles  found  it 
sti'engthened  by  rude  fortifications,  and  held 
for  the  king  by  Lord  Loudon  with  a  force  of 
2000  men.  He  therefore  halted  ten  miles  from 
the  town,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Moy  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  chief  of  Mackintosh.  Although 
her  husband  was  a  king's  man,  and  serving  in 
the  army  of  Lord  Loudon,  Lady  Mackintosh 
was  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  and  raised  the 
clan  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  riding  in 
front  of  them  as  their  captain,  with  a  man's 
bonnet  on  her  head  and  pistols  at  her  saddle- 
bow. While  Charles,  under  such  faithful  guar- 
dianship, was  so  unsuspicious  of  danger  that  he 
often  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  a  body- 
guard. Lord  Loudon,  who  was  not  strong 
enough  to  venture  out  to  battle,  devised  a  plan 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  accordingly  made  a 
secret  night  march  with  1500  soldiers,  but  not 
so  privately  as  to  prevent  his  design  from  being 
discovered.  In  what  manner  it  was  discovered 
it  is  diflicult  to  learn  from  the  various  state- 
ments, but  the  following  given  by  Chevalier 
•Johnstone  seems  to  be  the  true  one; — Some 
English  officers,  who,  to  pass  away  the  time 
until  the  march  commenced,  were  drinking  in 
a  tavern  in  Inverntss,  happened  in  their  cups 
to  make  allusions  to  the  intended  adventure, 
and  were  overheard  by  the  daughter  of  the  inn- 
keeper, a  young  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  waited  upon  the  company. 
On  learning  the  design,  and  being  unable  to 
endure  the  thought  that  "bonnie  Prince  Charlie" 
should  be  taken  prisoner,  the  young  girl,  run- 
ning as  fast  as  she  could  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  reached  Moy  in  time  to  give  warning 
of  the  danger.  As  soon  as  he  received  the 
tidings,  Charles,  in  his  robe  de  chambre,  night- 
cap, and  slippers,  escaped  to  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  con- 
cealment. While  he  thus  ensured  his  safety,  a 
blacksmith  of  the  neighbouring  village,  who  had 
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also  caught  the  alarm,  umlertook  to  defeat  the 
enterprise;  and  with  only  a  dozen  of  hi.s  com- 
panions posted  iiimself  in  ambush  on  the  Inver- 
ness road,  aud  ordered  his  party  not  to  tire  un- 
til he  had  given  the  signal,  aud  not  in  one 
volley  but  a  running  fire.  As  soon  as  Loudon 
and  his  troops  were  at  hand,  the  warlike  black- 
smith shouted,  "Here  come  the  villains!  Cam- 
erons,  Macdonalds,  down  upon  them  and  give 
no  quarter!"  and  at  the  word,  shots  followed 
from  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  drummer, 
who  was  the  foremost  of  Loudon's  troops,  wa^ 
killed.  This  unexpected  interruption  brought 
them  to  a  stand,  and  thinking  that  the  whole 
army  of  the  rebels  was  upon  them,  they  took  to 
their  heels,  aud  never  halted  until  they  had 
reached  their  quarters  in  Inverness.  It  is  added 
that  the  generous  girl  to  whom  Charles  owed 
his  life  almost  lost  her  own,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive fatigue  of  her  long  and  hasty  run,  but  that 
by  care  and  attention  her  strength  was  restored 
and  her  health  re-established. 

To  requite  this  unwelcome  visit  the  Pretender 
on  the  day  following  (Feb.  17th)  collected  his 
dispei-sed  troops,  that  were  quai'tered  in  several 
places,  and  advancetl  upon  Inverness;  but  Lord 
Loudon  and  President  Forbes,  who  were  unsup- 
jiorted  by  an  unthankful  government,  and  who 
had  exhausted  their  own  private  means  for  re- 
taining possession  of  the  town,  could  occupy  it 
no  longer.  They  accordingly  retired  to  Ross- 
shire  by  Kessock  Ferry,  carrying  all  the  boats 
with  them  to  the  opposite  side  to  pi'eveut  pur- 
suit. The  prince  entered  Inverness  just  as  the 
royalist  forces  were  leaving  it,  and  laid  siege  to 
Fort-George,  which,  notwithstanding  its  title, 
was  more  of  a  barracks  than  a  fortress.  As  it 
had  a  tolerably  strong  garrison,  which  had  been 
left  there  by  Lord  Loudon,  with  plenty  of  am- 
munition, a  stout  resistance  was  expected;  but 
as  soon  as  some  French  officers  in  the  rebel 
army  had  commenced  the  siege  in  form  Fort- 
George  surrendered.  The  provisions  aud  mili- 
tary stores  were  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
rebels,  and  the  fortifications,  which  were  an 
eyesore  to  the  independent  high-spirited  High- 
landers, were  destroyed.  Thus  far  successful, 
they  next  proceeded,  with  sixteen  cannon  taken 
in  Fort-George,  to  lay  siege  to  Foi-t-Augustus, 
the  other  rein  of  the  Highland  bridle,  and  were 
equally  fortunate,  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  having  yielded 
in  a  few  days.  The  success  of  the  rebels  in 
other  sieges  was  not  equal  to  these  first  attempts. 
Fort-William  could  not  be  taken,  as  its  commu- 
nication was  open  by  sea,  and  the  Castle  of 
Blair  was  resolutely  and  successfully  defended 
by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  a  veteran  of  the  Marl- 
borough school.     But  the  affairs  of  the  rebels 


were  daily  becoming  more  ominous  of  failure 
and  disaster.  While  the  prince,  who  had  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Inverness,  was  dis- 
trusting Lord  George  Mun-ay,  and  quarrelling 
with  his  military  proceedings,  his  troops  were 
shut  up  within  a  barren  district  of  the  Highlands, 
which  they  soon  exhausted  of  food.  To  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  Charles  the  sea  was  so  closely 
watched  that  he  could  receive  little  assistance 
from  France.  Occasionally  a  ship  or  two  reached 
Aberdeen  or  Peterhead  in  safety,  but  the  greater 
number  failed,  and  the  Pretender  was  reduced 
almost  to  his  last  louis-d'or.  In  consequence  of 
this  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  ])ay  his 
troops  in  meal  or  barley,  and  this,  when  they  tried 
to  convert  it  into  money,  went  but  a  little  way  to 
supply  their  wants.^  Discontent  and  a  mutin- 
ous s])irit  were  the  consequence ;  the  men  sus- 
pected that  their  pay  wa.s  withheld  by  the  offi- 
cers, and  desertions  were  becoming  frequent. 
Nor  were  the  foreigners,  French  and  Spanish, 
in  the  service  of  the  Pretender  in  a  better 
mood.  Knowing  that  by  the  laws  of  war  their 
lives  would  be  spared  by  the  enemy,  and  sick 
of  the  rude  living  and  privations  of  their  High- 
land campaign,  they  were  more  eager  to  sur- 
render than  to  fight,  aud  only  waited  a  decent 
opportunity  to  throw  down  their  arms. 

While  these  operations  had  been  going  on  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  idle.  His  army, 
besides  being  plentifully  suj^plied,  had  been  re- 
inforced by  5000  Hessian  auxiliaries,  and  these 
being  distributed  in  garrisons  over  the  south  of 
Scotland,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  all  his  British 
troops  to  act  against  the  rebels.  In  March, 
the  weather  having  become  favourable  for 
military  operations,  he  advanced  more  closely 
upon  the  insurgents,  and  closed  up  the  passes  to 
the  Lowlands  to  prevent  their  escape  or  receiv- 
ing supplies  of  men  aud  money,  himself  advanc- 
ing with  the  bulk  of  his  army  and  establishing 
his  headquarters  at  Aberdeen.  There  it  was 
hoped  by  the  rebels  that  he  would  remain 
during  the  summer,  so  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  rallying  and  recruiting;  but  this 
hope  was  frustrated  by  his  departure  on  the 
8th  of  April  from  Aberdeen.  His  intention 
was  to  march  to  Inverness,  and  there  ofli'er  battle 
to  the  rebels;  and  as  he  proceeded  along  the 
coast  his  army,  which  amounted  to  8000  foot 
and  900  horse,  was  attended  and  supplied  by 
the  fleet.  This  movement  compelled  the  recall 
of  all  the  Highland  detachments  to  headquarters, 
and  the  sieges  they  had  undertaken  were  broken 
up.  The  duke  proceeded  first  to  Old  Meklrum, 
and  afterwards  to  Banflf,  and  here  he  gave  ear- 
nest of  the  merciless  spirit  in  which  his  cam- 
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paign  was  to  be  conducted.  Two  rebel  spies 
being  taken,  one  of  them  employed  in  marking 
the  numbers  of  the  royal  army  by  notches  upon 
a  stick,  they  were  both  hanged,  one  on  a  tree 
within  the  town  and  the  other  on  the  ridge-tree 
of  a  house  a  little  out  of  the  town,  for  want  of  a 
tree  or  gibbet.^  Daily  summary  executions  of 
this  kind  were  taking  place,  and  both  in  the 
march  and  halt  the  duke's  course  could  be 
traced  by  the  dead  bodies  suspended  on  the 
way.  The  chapels  of  the  Episcopal  Scots  also 
were  destroyed,  as  nurseries  of  Jacobitism  and 
treason.  Thus  holding  onward  in  his  march, 
and  still  keeping  the  fleet  and  transports  in 
sight,  the  duke  arrived  at  Fochabers,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Spey,  where  he  found  a  con- 
siderable force  under  the  command  of  Lord 
John  Drummond  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  royal 
army  in  crossing  the  river.  Lord  John  had 
also  raised  a  battery,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
manded the  ford,  while  along  the  bank  of  the 
Spey  some  of  the  best  marksmen  were  stationed, 
who  kneeling  down  fired  across  the  river  with 
deadly  pi'ecision.  But  the  artillery  of  the  duke, 
which  was  far  more  numerous  as  well  as  better 
served  than  that  of  the  rebels,  quickly  silenced 
their  battery  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleared  the  opposite  bank  the  royal  army 
crossed  the  Spey  in  three  divisions,  and  although 
its  water  was  deep  and  rapid  and  the  ford 
narrow  and  slippery,  they  efi'ected  the  passage 
with  no  greater  loss  than  that  of  a  dragoon  and 
a  woman,  who  fell  from  her  horse  and  was 
drowned.  Two  days  after  they  entered  Nairn, 
and  beyond  the  town  some  skii-mishiug  occun-ed 
between  the  royal  vanguard  and  the  rear  of  the 
insurgents,  but  on  the  sudden  arrival  of  Charles 
with  his  guard  from  Inverness  to  sujsport  the 
latter  the  English  vanguard  retired. 

On  that  night  (April  14th)  Charles  and  his 
principal  officers  took  up  their  quarters  in  Cul- 
loden  House,  the  residence  of  President  Forbes, 
while  his  troops  lay  upon  the  moor,  where  the 
heath  served  them  for  bedding  and  fuel,  the 
night  being  very  cold.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  expecting  an  attack,  they  were  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  on  Drummossie  Muir,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  CuUoden 
House.  But  as  no  enemy  advanced  Lord  Elcho 
and  a  party  of  horse  was  detached  to  ride  for- 
ward and  reconnoitre,  who  came  back  with  the 
intelligence  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's birth-day,  and  that  his  troops  were  cele- 
brating it  at  Nairn  with  feasting,  drinking,  and 
revelry.  This  news  decided  the  Highlanders 
in  remaining  where  they  were  instead  of  falling 
back  upon  Inverness;  and,  on  a  council  of  war 
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being  held,  it  was  resolved  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity by  making  a  night  attack  on  the  royal 
army,  who,  it  was  judged,  would  be  soundly 
asleep  and  unguarded  after  a  day  of  riotous 
festival.  It  was  an  occasion  not  to  be  neglected, 
as  provisions  had  become  so  scarce  that  on  that 
day  only  a  biscuit  had  been  served  out  to  each 
man,  and  longer  delay  was  thought  dangerous, 
as  the  starving  army  was  growing  discontented 
and  mutinous.  Not  a  few  of  the  Highlanders, 
indeed,  had  gone  to  Inverness  to  get  something 
to  eat,  and  when  followed  by  their  officers  to 
bring  them  back  had  rei^lied  that  they  might 
shoot  them  if  they  pleased,  but  that  they  would 
not  go  back  till  they  had  got  some  food.  It 
was  hoped,  however,  that  the  midnight  surprise 
would  be  crowned  with  victory,  and  that  vic- 
tory would  bring  them  everything.  But  by 
this  defection  the  evening  march,  which  was 
appointed  to  commence  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  was  delayed  till  eight,  and  many  sol- 
diers were  gone  in  quest  of  food  whose  absence 
could  be  iU  spared.  Every  precaution,  how- 
ever, had  been  adopted  to  crown  the  enterprise 
with  success.  The  heather  had  been  set  on  fire, 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  still  encamped 
on  the  heath,  and  "  King  James  the  Eighth," 
was  given  them  for  their  watchword.  They 
were  ordered  to  march  in  the  profoundest  si- 
lence, in  the  attack  not  to  use  their  firearms, 
but  only  their  swords,  dirks,  and  bayonets,  and 
whenever  they  observed  a  swelling  or  bulging 
in  the  falling  tents,  there  they  were  to  strike 
and  thrust  vigorously.  The  enemy  was  to  be 
attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear  at  the  same 
instant  by  three  divisions  of  their  army,  the 
first  of  which  was  commanded  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  the  second  by  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  and  the  third  by  Lord  John  Drummond. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  several 
vexatious  delays,  this  important  night  march 
commenced.  The  distance  from  Drummossie 
Muir  to  Nairn  was  twelve  miles  by  the  regular 
road,  but  the  route  which  the  rebels  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  was  considerably  longer.  The 
length  of  the  way  and  the  movements  of  such 
large  bodies  was  accompanied  with  such  impedi- 
ments as  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  these  began 
to  appear  almost  as  soon  as  the  march  had  com- 
menced. Even  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which 
appeared  friendly  to  their  enterprise,  was  against 
them,  as  the  guides  occasionally  lost  their  way, 
so  that  van,  centre,  and  rear  often  lost  each 
other,  and  could  not  be  reunited  without  fre- 
quent halts.  Thus  when  two  o'clock  arrived, 
the  hour  at  which  they  were  to  enter  into  action, 
they  were  still  more  than  four  miles  distant 
from  Nairn;  and,  exhausted  by  their  privations, 
many  of  the  hardy  Highlanders  had  laid  them- 
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selves  down  by  the  w;iy,  especially  in  the  wood 
of  Kilravock,  and  could  march  no  farther.  It 
was  ilecidcd  by  the  j)riucij)al  ofiicers  that  a  sur- 
prise before  daybreak,  and  with  their  ai'my 
reduced  to  half  its  number,  wjis  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Hepburn  of  Keith,  the  enthusiiist  who 
had  conducted  Cluu-les  into  Holyrood  House, 
endeavoured  to  urge  them  forward  by  repre- 
senting that  their  broadswords  would  not  be 
the  worse  of  a  little  daylight,  and  that  the  red- 
coats would  not  have  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  their  debauch ;  but,  with  this  solitary  excep- 
tion, it  was  unanimously  judged  better  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  Drummossie  Muir.  Even 
while  Hepburn  was  speaking  the  beating  of  a 
drum  at  their  outposts  showed  that  the  royal 
array,  instead  of  being  unguarded  and  asleep, 
was  awake  and  ready  to  receive  them.  It  is 
also  added  that  Cumberland  himself  was  made 
aware  of  their  design  by  spies  in  the  rebel 
ai'my,  and  had  got  his  men  under  arms  in  pre- 
paration for  the  attack.  At  all  events  it  is 
certain  that  Lord  George  Murray  was  convinced 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking, 
and  that  the  order  to  retreat  was  obeyed  with 
greater  alacrity  than  that  to  advance,  as  most 
of  the  rebels  reached  their  encampment  in  less 
than  three  hours.^ 

On  their  return,  dispirited  and  disappointed 
by  this  weary  and  unprofitable  march,  a  council 
was  called  to  consider  what  ought  next  to  be 
done.  A  speedy  decision  must  be  formed,  as 
Cumberland  had  left  Nairn  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  advancing 
against  them  with  a  superior  army,  fresh,  well- 
fed,  and  vigorous,  while  their  own  provisions 
were  so  exhausted  that  even  the  prince  himself, 
on  his  return  from  the  night  march,  could  get 
no  better  breakfast  than  a  little  bread  and 
whisky.  Lord  George  Murray  suggested  that 
they  should  fall  back  and  take  up  a  position 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  water  of  Nairn;  and 
that  having  drawn  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
thither,  they  should  retreat  further  back  to  the 
mountain  passes,  where  cavalry  could  not  act 
against  them,  and  where  they  might  protract 
the  war  at  pleasure.  But  to  such  a  retreat 
Charles  was  obstinately  opposed,  from  a  fantastic 
principle  of  honour,  that  would  not  shun  an 
enemy's  challenge  to  battle,  however  unfavour- 
able the  circumstances;  and  his  views  were  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  the  French 
officers,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  Preston- 
pans  and  Falkirk,  and  believed  that  the  High- 
landers would  be  victorious  wherever  they 
fought.2    But,  indeed,  a  retreat   was   already 
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difficult  for  an  army  exhausted  with  hunger, 
and  while  at  least  one-third  of  their  number 
were  either  dispersed  in  search  of  provisions, 
or  were  lying  despairing  upon  the  moor  for  want 
of  them.  The  advance  of  Cumberland  made 
further  discussion  useless;  and  a  Cameron, 
one  of  Lochiel's  lieutenants,  who  had  been  left 
asleep  in  Kilravock  wood  during  the  night 
march,  came  running  at  eight  o'clock  to  Culloden 
House,  wdiere  Charles  anil  his  chief  ofiicers  were 
resting,  and  told  them  that  the  royal  army  was 
on  its  march.  They  instantly  drew  up  their 
troops  on  a  part  of  Culloden  Muir  that  was  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  place  they  had  j^reviously 
occupied,  their  army  extending  in  two  lines,  the 
right  of  which  was  composed  of  the  Athole 
brigade,  the  Stuarts,  and  several  other  clans, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  George  Murray; 
and  the  left,  of  the  Macdonalds  under  Lord 
John  Drummond.  This  arrangement  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Macdonalds,  as  they  had 
occupied  the  right  wing  during  the  whole^war, 
and  had  held  that  place  of  honour  since  the 
days  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.^  Immediately  behind  the  right  of  the 
first  line  were  the  two  or  three  troops  of  cavalry 
whose  horses  had  not  been  knocked  up  by  the 
retreat  into  the  Highlands;  and  behind  the  right 
of  the  second  line,  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  was 
Charles  himself,  with  the  body  of  reserve  con- 
sisting of  Lord  Kilmarnock's  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  and  aljout  thirty  horse,  the  miserable 
remains  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when  these  arrangements 
were  completed,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army 
came  in  sight,  and  halted  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  rebel  front  rank.  At  first  it  had  been  his 
opinion  that  they  would  not  await  an  encounter, 
but  when  he  found  them  thus  drawn  up,  his 
preparations  for  battle  were  made  with  readi- 
ness and  skill.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  three 
lines,  with  his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  be- 
tween ever}'  two  regiments  of  the  front  line  were 
placed  two  pieces  of  cannon,  himself  taking  up 
his  position  between  the  first  and  second  lines. 
In  some  measure  to  neutralize  the  terrible  effects 
of  a  Highland  charge,  in  which  the  claymore 
and  target  were  still  more  than  a  match  for  the 
bayonet,  he  had  directed  his  soldiers  to  thrust 
not  at  the  man  directly  opposite,  but  at  him 
who  fronted  his  right  hand  comrade,  and  thus 
attack  the  side  that  was  unprotected  by  a  tar- 
get.'*  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the 
duke  addressed  his  array  in  one  of  those  brief 
and  homely,  but  animating  speeches,  which  go 
so  directly  to  the  heart  of  every  soldier  on  the 
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battle-field.  If  there  was  any  man  of  them,  he 
said,  who  was  reluctant  or  afraid  to  fight,  let 
him  go  in  God's  name;  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  rather  face  the  enemy  with  1000  deter- 
mined men  at  his  back,  than  with  10,000,  a 
tithe  of  whom  were  lukewarm.  His  speech  was 
received  with  huzzas  and  cries  of  "Flanders! 
Flanders ! "  As  it  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock 
it  was  proposed  that  the  attack  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  army  had  dined,  but  the  duke 
mere  wisely  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  readiness  and  enthusiasm.  "  No,"  he 
replied  to  the  proposal,  "  they  will  fight  more 
actively  with  empty  bellies;  and  besides,  it 
would  be  a  bad  omen.  You  remember  what  a 
bad  dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk." 
The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  rebels  with  a 
cannonade,  but  their  guns  were  so  ill  served  and 
unskilfully  pointed  that  they  did  little  execution. 
At  first  this  fire  could  not  be  answered,  as  the 
duke's  artillery,  in  crossing  soft,  boggy  ground 
within  five  or  six  hundred  paces  of  the  rebels, 
stuck  fast  in  the  swamp,  with  the  horses  that 
drew  it,  upon  which  the  soldiers,  slinging  tlieir 
firelocks,  dragged  the  cannon  across  the  bog- 
They  then  answered  the  fire  of  the  rebels  with 
such  accuracy  and  deadly  efiect,  that  the  cannon- 
balls  made  lanes  through  the  Highland  regi- 
ments. As  the  right  flank  of  the  rebels,  at 
which  this  cannonade  was  directed,  was  pro- 
tected by  an  old  stone-wall,  it  was  the  wish  of 
Cumberland  to  provoke  them  from  their  favour- 
able position  into  the  plain,  and  his  wishes  were 
gratified :  impatient  of  the  havoc  made  in  their 
ranks  by  the  royal  artillery,  the  Highlanders  in 
the  first  line  clamoured  to  be  led  to  the  attack, 
and  before  Lord  George  Murray  could  give  his 
assent,  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  rebel 
army,  raising  an  angry  yell,  came  on  like  a 
mountain  torrent,  hoping  to  silence  the  artillery 
by  a  sudden  overwhelming  charge.  It  was  an 
awful  moment  of  suspense;  the  charge  might 
have  been  as  successful  as  it  was  terrible,  but 
its  fury  in  the  first  instance  was  somewhat 
checked  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  grapeshot, 
accompanied  with  volleys  of  musketry.  This 
staggei'ed  the  Highlanders,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment; they  recovered,  rushed  on,  and  charged 
with  such  fury  that  two  regiments  in  the  front 
line  were  broken  through  by  the  onset.  But 
here  their  course  was  fatally  arrested.  Fore- 
seeing the  likelihood  of  such  a  charge,  the  duke 
had  strengthened  and  advantageously  posted 
his  second  line,  which  was  drawn  up  three  deej), 
the  front  rank  kneeling,  the  second  stooping 
forward,  and  the  third  standing  upright;  they 
reserved  their  fire  till  the  Highlanders  were 
close  upon  them,  when  they  opened  with  such 
a  heavy  and  close  volley,  that  the  ground  was 


covered  in  an  instant  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  wounded.  After  this  the  torn  i-anks 
of  the  rebels  could  no  longer  rally  and  reunite, 
for  the  royal  troops,  following  up  their  advan- 
tage, closed  upon  them  while  they  were  a  con- 
fused mass,  and  struck  them  down  or  drove 
them  off  the  field.  Many  duniwassals  and 
some  of  their  best  and  bravest  chiefs  were  the 
victims  of  this  fatal  onset;  Maclaghlan  was 
killed  and  trodden  under  foot,  and  Lochiel,  who 
fell  wounded,  was  carried  off  by  two  henchmen. 
This  was  the  deciding  event  of  the  action,  for 
all  that  followed  was  an  unavailing  resistance 
or  scarcely  more  availing  flight.  While  the 
rebel  right  and  centre  were  thus  all  but  de- 
stroyed, affairs  were  scarcely  more  hopeful  with 
their  left.  The  Maalonalds,  offended  at  being 
placed  there  instead  of  the  right,  took  their 
station  in  moody  silence;  and  although  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  who  was  also  placed  there,  exhorted 
them  to  act  with  their  wonted  valour,  assuring 
them  that  in  this  case  they  would  convert  the 
left  wing  into  the  right,  and  that  he  would  in 
future  call  himself  a  Macdonald,  his  exhortation 
was  useless.  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  their 
gallant  chief,  Keppoch,  set  them  the  example, 
by  advancing  against  the  enemy  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  kinsmen ;  they  looked  coldly  on, 
although  they  saw  him  brought  down  and  mor- 
tally wounded  by  several  musket  shots,  while 
his  anguish  at  their  conduct  was  so  deep,  that 
he  exclaimed  with  his  dying  voice,  "  My  God  ! 
have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  mel" 
After  the  defeat  of  the  right  wing,  which  the 
Macdoualds  seemed  to  witness  with  satisfaction, 
they  fell  back  in  good  order  upon  the  second 
line.  The  left  wing  was  still  unbroken,  but  its 
chances  every  moment  were  becoming  more 
desperate,  as  Cumberland's  cavalry  in  pui'suing 
the  fugitives  was  closing  upon  their  rear,  in- 
creasing the  hazard  of  their  retreat.  In  the 
meantime,  Charles,  from  the  little  eminence  on 
which  he  had  taken  his  station,  had  witnessed 
the  failure  of  the  charge  and  the  rout  of  his 
army  with  astonishment;  all  was  so  different  in 
its  results  from  the  similar  proceeding  at  Preston- 
pans  and  Falkir-k,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe 
the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes;  and  he  was  only 
recalled  from  his  trance  of  bewilderment  by 
Lord  Elcho,  who,  spurring  up  to  the  spot,  con- 
jui-ed  the  prince  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  left  wing  and  lead  it  to  a  fresh  charge,  by 
which  his  army  might  be  rallied  and  the  dis- 
asters of  the  day  retrieved.  It  was  a  desperate 
expedient  which  nothing  but  a  mere  chance 
could  have  made  successful,  but  such  chances 
were  not  unfrequent  in  Highland  warfare.  Tlie 
conduct  of  Charles  on  this  occasion  has  been 
variously  represented;    according  to  some,  he 
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showed  no  disinclination  to  the  attempt,  until 
O'Sullivan  ami  Sheridan  seized  his  hoi^se  by  the 
bridle,  and  led  him  by  compulsion  from  the 
field.  The  other  account,  as  given  by  Lord 
Elcho  himself,  which  seems  more  worthy  of 
belief,  represents  Charles  as  refusing  his  pro- 
posal, upon  which  his  lordship,  calling  him  an 
Italian  coward  and  scoundrel,  swore  that  he 
would  never  serve  him  or  speak  to  him  again. 
It  is  added  that  Elcho  kept  his  word  so  well, 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  see  Charles 
again;  and  that  in  their  exile  he  was  wont  to 
leave  Paris  jis  soon  as  the  Young  Pretender  had 
entered  it.^  The  second  line  and  left  wing  of 
the  rebels,  thus  left  to  themselves,  and  pressed 
by  the  whole  royal  army,  broke  oif  in  two  divi- 
sions and  retreated,  the  one  to  Inverness  and 
the  other  to  Ruthven  in  Badenoch.  Such  was 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  an  army  mustering 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  men  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  defeated  about  half  the  num- 
ber of  starved  and  exhausted  Highlanders. 
Thus  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  their  unexamjDled 
miseries  that  followed,  could  console  themselves 
in  the  thought  that  no  honour  had  been  lost  in 
their  defeat,  and  that  they  had  done  all  that 
brave  and  true  men  could  accomplish.  Had 
Charles  been  equally  brave  and  steadfast,  there 
either  would  have  been  no  battle  of  Cullodeu, 
or  one  that  would  have  terminated  in  a  glorious 
victory.  About  1500  of  the  rebel  ai-my  fell,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  struck  down  in  the 
pursuit;  fourteen  stand  of  their  colours  were 
taken,  2300  firelocks,  and  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery,  while  the  whole  loss  to  the  royal  army 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  estimated 
at  not  more  than  310. 

The  chief  care  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
after  the  victory  was  to  pursue  the  fugitives  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  rallying,  and  utterly  to 
extirpate  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Highlands 
in  a  deluge  of  fire  and  blood.  In  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives  the  dragoons,  who  had  lost  so  much 
military  reputation  since  their  first  flight  at  Colt- 
bridge,  now  attempted  to  retrieve  their  character 
by  an  indiscriminate  carnage  of  the  flying  enemy, 
and  they  signalized  their  courage  and  zeal  by  fol- 
lowing the  chase  to  within  a  mile  of  Inverness. 
The  duke  also  sent  out  flying  detachments  in 
every  direction  to  arrest  the  fugitives  and  reduce 
the  I'ebellious  districts  to  submission.  His  pro- 
ceedings immediately  after  the  battle  were  a 
bitter  foretaste  of  what  the  Highlands  at  large 
had  to  expect  from  the  conqueror,  and  such  as 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  "  Cumberland  the 
Butcher  " — a  stigma  that  has  become  as  lasting 

I  MS.  Memoir  of  Lord  Elcho,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


as  their  native  rocks.  The  wounded  rebels  in 
(y'uUoden  were  allowed  to  lie  the  whole  day  on 
the  field  uncared  for,  and  on  the  following  day 
most  of  those  who  survived  were  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood.  Some  were  dragged  out  of  hovels 
or  from  among  the  bushes  into  which  they  had 
crawled  for  shelter,  and  were  either  deliberately 
shot  or  despatched  with  the  butt-ends  of  muskets, 
A  single  farm  building  in  which  twenty  wounded 
rebels  had  concealed  themselves  was  set  on  tire, 
and  with  all  its  helpless  inmates  was  burnt  to 
the  ground.-  To  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  military 
justice  and  destruction  the  duke  made  Fort- Au- 
gustus his  headquarters,  and  all  round  this  un- 
fortunate centre  of  disaffection  the  country  was 
laid  waste,  the  houses  plundered  or  burnt,  and 
the  cattle  driven  away,  while  women  and  children 
perished  of  hunger.  It  adds  to  the  misery  of  the 
nairative  that  in  many  cases  these  helpless  crea- 
tures were  to  be  seen  following  the  march  of  the 
plunderers  and  entreating  to  have  for  their  food 
the  blood  and  olfal  of  their  own  cattle  on  which 
the  soldiers  were  banqueting.  By  these  merciless 
processes,  which  the  duke  called  "  a  little  blood- 
letting,"^ the  fever  of  Highland  Jacobitism  was 
cured,  and  the  jjatient  exhausted  beyond  the 
power  of  doing  hurt.  Thus  matters  went  on  till 
July,  when  Cumberland  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  London.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  craven  dismay  of  the  government  at 
the  march  of  the  Highlanders  to  Derby  was  the 
reaction  of  triumph  j^roduced  by  the  battle  of 
CuUoden ;  it  was  called  a  great  and  glorious  vic- 
tory, although  little  glory  can  be  found  in  the 
achievement.  A  pension  of  £25,000  a  year  was 
voted  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  and  the  freedom 
of  many  corporations  were  showered  upon  him  to 
welcome  him  on  his  return.  But  while  the  suc- 
cessful soldier  was  thus  rewarded,  the  patriotic 
statesman  by  whose  sagacity  and  self-sacrifices 
the  rebellion  had  been  crrcumscribed  within 
narrow  limits  and  prepared  for  its  easy  over- 
throw was  overlooked.  We  allude  to  Lord-jjre- 
sident  Foi'bes  of  CuUoden.  He  had  shut  up 
Lovat  within  his  harmless  neutrality,  and  pre- 
vented several  powerful  chiefs  from  joining  the 
Pretender;  and  even  when  the  ill-advised  govern- 
ment was  refusing  him  the  necessary  supplies 
for  securing  the  pacification  or  reducing  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Highlands,  until  it  required  money 
to  a  hundredfold  the  amount  for  its  suppression, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  draw  upon  his  ovm  per- 
sonal resources  until  his  means  were  expended 
and  his  estate  impoverished.  When  he  appealed 
to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  in  behalf  of  the 
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misguided  insurgents,  and  spoke  of  tlie  authority 
of  law  and  their  claims  to  a  legal  trial,  Cumber- 
land replied  contemptuously,  "  What  laws  ?  I 
will  make  a  brigade  give  laws."  In  like  manner, 
when  he  appealed  to  government  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  he  had  advanced  in  its  service, 
his  demands  were  neglected,  and  he  died  soon 
after  in  comparative  poverty,  and  without  the 
prospect  of  restitution.^ 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  unfortunate  Charles 
himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  last  hopes.  Had 
he  but  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  Bruce's  spirit, 
whose  steps  he  professed  to  follow,  all  might  not 
yet  have  been  lost ;  and  by  a  last  decisive  charge 
he  might  either  have  regained  the  day  or  at  least 
have  secured  a  safe  retreat  and  the  means  of  pro- 
tracting the  war.  Even  at  the  worst  he  would 
have  died  with  the  character  of  a  hero  instead  of 
living  to  be  branded  as  a  coward  and  hunted  as 
a  fugitive,  with  the  chance  of  being  captured  and 
made  a  public  spectacle  and  dei'ision.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  seemed  at  that  time  to  be 
in  his  thoughts.  His  chief  object  was  personal 
safety  for  the  moment,  and  to  secure  this,  after 
crossing  the  Nairn  at  the  ford  of  Falie,  about 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  next 
directed  his  course  to  Gortuleg,  accompanied  by 
his  chief  advisers,  Sheridan,  Sullivan,  and  Hay. 
At  Gortuleg  that  hoary  traitor  Lovat  was  at 
present  residing,  and  we  may  imagine  with 
what  a  throbbing  heart  he  was  awaiting  the 
issue  of  a  battle  on  which  all  his  fine-spun 
schemes  were  suspended,  and  which  was  either 
to  make  him  or  mar  him  beyond  recovery.  lu 
this  state  the  following  vision,  so  graphically 
painted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  suddenly  broke 
upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  consternation: — 
"  A  lady,  who,  when  a  girl,  was  residing  in 
Lord  Lovat's  family,  described  to  us  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  Prince  Charles  and  his 
flying  attendants.  The  wild,  desolate  vale  on 
which  she  was  gazing  with  indolent  composure 
was  at  once  so  suddenly  filled  with  horsemen 
riding  furiously  towards  the  castle,  that,  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  they  were  fairies, 
who,  according  to  Highland  tradition,  are 
visible  to  men  only  from  one  twinkle  of  the 
eyelid  to  another,  she  strove  to  refrain  from 
the  vibration  which  she  believed  would  occa- 
sion the  strange  and  magnificent  apparition  to 
become  invisible.  To  Lord  Lovat  it  brouglit 
a  certainty  more  dreadful  than  the  presence  of 
fairies  or  even  demons.  The  tower  on  which 
he  had  depended  had  fallen  to  crush  him,  and 
he  only  met  the  Chevalier  to  exchange  mutual 

1  Culloden  Papers.     The  president  died  on  December 
10th,  1747,  at  Edinburgh. 


condolences."  After  resting  and  partaking  of 
some  refreshment  Charles  continued  his  flight 
to  Glengarry's  castle  of  Invergarry,  where  he 
arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  but  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  he  and  his  party  could 
only  throw  themselves  on  the  floor  in  their  clothes. 
In  the  meantime  Euthven,  which  was  the  chief 
I'allying-point  of  the  Highlanders  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  already  mustered  1200  fugitives, 
while  there  was  the  prospect  of  an  hourly  in- 
crease; and,  elated  by  this  promise,  the  un- 
daunted Lord  George  Murray  sent  off"  a  mes- 
senger to  Charles  with  the  tidings  and  an  invi- 
tation to  come  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  forlorn  hope.  He  suggested  that  they 
might  still  maintain  a  summer  campaign  and 
guerrilla  warfare  among  the  hills,  where  regular 
troops  could  not  easily  reach  them  or  act  against 
them,  and  support  themselves  until  a  favour- 
able change  of  circumstances  or  the  arrival  of 
assistance  from  France  might  enable  them  to 
resume  the  offensive.  But  Charles  was  so  utterly 
dispirited  by  his  defeat  as  to  be  incaj^able  of  sym- 
pathizing with  such  bold  measures,  and  in  his 
answer,  after  thanking  these  faithful  adherents 
for  the  bravery  they  had  shown  and  their  con- 
tinued attachment  to  his  cause,  he  advised  them 
to  disperse  and  shift  for  themselves  until  a  better 
opjjortunity  should  present  itself.  This  discour- 
aging answer  sufficed  to  break  up  the  rendezvous 
at  Euthven,  and  from  that  moment  the  rebellion 
was  completely  extinguished. 

The  chief  object  of  Charles  was  now  to  secure 
his  escape  from  the  kingdom,  and  as  every  pass 
and  outlet  was  guarded,  and  every  district 
watched,  while  a  reward  of  ^30,000  was  pro- 
claimed for  his  apprehension,  escape  scarcely 
seemed  possible.  Clanranald,  in  whose  country 
he  had  taken  shelter,  jjroposed  to  build  huts  for 
him  in  the  woods,  in  which  he  and  his  attendants 
might  find  safety  and  accommodation  until  the 
means  had  been  found  of  passing  over  to  France; 
but  the  prince,  conceiving  such  a  project  too 
dangerous,  was  impatient  to  pass  over  to  the 
Isles,  where  he  thought  the  pursuit  would  be 
less  urgent,  with  greater  facilities  to  escape.  He 
accordingly  set  off  in  a  boat  accompanied  by 
Sullivan,  Macdonald,  a  priest,  and  one  or  two 
attendants,  but  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Benbecula,  where  for  three  days  he  found 
no  better  shelter  than  a  hut  that  was  neither 
wind  nor  water  tight,  and  no  better  food  than 
oatmeal  and  water.  From  Benbecula  he  was 
conveyed  by  the  chief  of  Clanranald  to  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  called  the  Forest-house,  in  South 
Uist,  where  he  might  either  escape  among  the 
mountains  or  by  the  sea,  a  boat  being  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  purpose ;  and  here  he  amused 
himself  for  several  weeks  in  shooting  deer  or 
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wild  fowl,  imtil  the  pursuers  had  closed  upon 
him  both  by  land  and  water.  General  Campbell, 
who  had  swept  the  Isles  in  quest  of  the  fugitive, 
landed  at  last  in  South  Uist;  the  Macdoualds 
and  Macleods  of  Skye,  whose  wavering  loyalty 
the  prince's  disasters  had  confirmed,  assisted 
Campbell  in  the  pursuit;  the  coasts  were  sur- 
rounded with  cruisers,  and  the  ferries  with 
guarils,  while  every  boat  and  article  that  could 
rioat  was  secured,  and  no  man  allowed  to  leave 
the  island  without  a  passport.  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  when  laud  and  water,  and  even  air  was 
watched,  and  when  all  exit  seemed  impossible, 
that  the  deiis  ex  mach  ina  entered  upon  the  scene 
in  the  person  of  Flora  Macdonald.  This  hei'oic 
young  woman,  a  relation  of  the  chief  of  Clan- 
rauald,  having  been  introduced  to  Charles,  was 
so  deeply  moved  by  his  forlorn  condition,  and 
the  dangers  that  beset  him,  that  she  resolved  at 
every  risk  to  herself  to  jirocure  his  escape.  The 
prince  was  therefore  transformed  into  a  woman, 
Betty  Burke  by  name,  an  excellent  spinster  of 
flax,  who  had  been  recommended  to  Floi-a  as  a 
servant  on  account  of  her  skill  in  that  useful 
household  art,  and  whom  she  was  going  to  take 
to  her  native  island  of  Skye;  and  she  easily  pro- 
cured a  passport  from  her  stepfather,  wko  then 
happened  to  be  in  South  Uist,  in  which  passport 
Betty  Burke  was  especially  included.  It  was 
full  time  that  they  should  be  stirring,  for  while 
Charles  attired  in  his  female  disguise  was  meet- 
ing Flora  on  the  sea-shore,  to  concert  measures 
for  their  departure.  General  Campbell  and  his 
assistants  were  searching  Clanranald's  house  in 
quest  of  the  prince.  On  the  next  morning,  hav- 
ing parted  with  all  his  attendants,  the  prince 
and  Flora  set  sail  in  a  shallop  for  the  island  of 
Skye;  but  the  boatmen,  having  mistaken  their 
course  owing  to  a  thick  fog,  rowed  so  near  the 
shore  that  they  came  within  reach  of  a  jaarty  of 
Macleods,  who  discharged  their  muskets  at  them 
but  without  doing  any  mischief.  After  a  very 
perilous  voyage,  in  which  the  pursuit  of  enemies 
was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  dangers  of  waves 
and  tempests,  the  fugitives  landed  on  the  29th 
of  June  at  Moydhslat,  from  which  place  Flora 
Macdonald  sent  back  the  boat  to  South  Uist, 
and  had  the  prince  conducted  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  Here  the  prince, 
having  thrown  off  his  disguise  which  had  now 
become  known  to  the  pursuers,  bade  farewell  to 
the  faithful  woman  who  had  so  well  discharged 
her  task,  and  resumed  his  precarious  flight  by 
passing  over  to  the  small  island  of  Eaasay. 

Although  Charles  was  thus  extricated  from 
one  danger  by  means  that  were  almost  mira- 
culous, his  risks,  instead  of  being  ended,  were 
multiplied  at  every  step.  Into  these,  however, 
which  were  more  perilous  and  adventurous,  as 


well  as  attended  with  sharper  privations  than 
those  of  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, we  have  no  design  particularly  to  enter. 
From  the  islands  he  was  hunted  to  the  main- 
land, and  from  the  west  Highlands  to  Eoss- 
shire,  seeing,  wherever  he  turned,  the  ruined 
houses  and  desolate  condition  of  the  faithful 
adherents  of  his  cause,  and  finding  the  difliculty 
of  eluding  those  pursuers,  whose  eagerness  the 
reward  set  upon  his  head  had  sharpened,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  serious.  The  hunger,  the 
privations,  the  toil,  the  sleeplessness  during  this 
pursuit,  in  which  he  was  hunted  like  a  partridge 
upon  the  mountains,  had  such  a  startling  re- 
semblance to  those  which  the  ancestors  of  his 
royal  house  had  inflicted  upon  the  Covenanters, 
as  might  serve  too  appositely  to  point  a  moral. 
From  these  distresses  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
turn  to  the  kindness  of  those  simple  moun- 
taineers who  watched  for  him,  protected  liim, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities.  Neither  the 
temptation  of  the  reward  for  his  apjn-ehension 
could  allure  nor  the  punishments  denounced 
for  favouring  him  deter  them;  and  at  one  time 
seven  sheep-stealers,  whose  residence  was  a  cave, 
received  him  into  their  dreiuy  home,  obtained 
for  him  food  and  raiment  by  plundering  those 
who  more  abounded  in  such  necessaries,  and 
entertained  and  sheltered  him  in  their  best 
manner  during  Ave  weeks.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
when  Charles,  impatient  of  his  long  confine- 
ment, or  wishing  for  better  society,  began  to 
inquire  what  gentlemen  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  suspected  that  his  purpose  was 
to  leave  them,  and  employed  the  following  un- 
answerable arguments  to  dissuade  him.  If  any 
of  themselves  betrayed  the  prince  no  one  would 
afterwards  associate  with  them  or  converse  with 
them,  so  that  they  must  leave  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand  such  a  reward  as  £30,000  was 
an  immense  inducement  to  a  poor  gentleman, 
who  could  retire  with  the  money  to  Edinburgh 
or  London,  where  he  would  find  plenty  of  people 
to  live  with  him  and  eat  his  meat  and  drink  his 
wine.^  This  common-sense  representation  was 
irresistible,  and  Charles  submitted  to  his  con- 
finement, while  their  plans  to  make  it  more 
tolei'able  were  sometimes  sufficiently  gi'otesque. 
On  a  particular  occasion  one  of  them,  after  a 
long  journey  for  the  jiurpose,  brought  back  for 
the  prince  one  of  the  choicest  dainties  he  had 
ever  heard  of — it  was  a  little  cake  of  gingerbread! 
An  incident  before  this  time  had  occurred  that 
is  said  to  have  abated  the  ardour  of  pursuit. 
A  certain  gentleman  named  Mackenzie,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  prince's  officers,  and  somewhat 
resembled  him  in  face  and  figure,  was  shot  by 
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a  party  of  soldiers  while  the  pursuit  was  at  the 
hottest;  and,  from  his  dying  exclamation,  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Pre- 
tender himself.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  took  it  to 
London  in  his  own  carriage  as  a  trophy.  Such 
is  the  story  upon  which  much  romance  has  been 
constructed,  but  as  it  was,  it  seems  to  have  faci- 
litated the  means  for  the  deliverance  of  Charles 
from  close  pursuit  and  his  final  escape  to  the 
Continent.^ 

On  leaving  the  cave  of  the  kind  freebooters 
Charles  was  conducted  to  a  place  called  Mel- 
lanauir  in  Badenoch,  where  the  "gentle  Lochiel" 
and  Cluny  were  lurking  in  a  concealment  ap- 
propriately called  "  the  Cage,"  that  was  in  the 
face  of  a  high  rugged  mountain,  and  rendered 
difficult  alike  of  discovery  and  access  by  the 
stones,  crevices,  and  scattered  wood  interspersed 
round  its  access.  Here  the  wanderings  of  the 
princely  adventurer  were  in  danger  of  being 
abi'uptly  terminated  by  his  best  friends.  When 
Charles  and  his  guides  were  approaching  the 
Cage  its  inmates  were  alarmed  by  this  advance 
of  five  armed  men;  and  supposing  that  this  was 
a  party  come  to  apprehend  them,  Lochiel,  who 
was  unable  to  escape,  having  been  lamed  by  his 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  resolved  to  re- 
ceive the  new-comers  with  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry. His  party  accordingly  was  quickly  ar- 
ranged, and  all  were  in  readiness  to  fire,  when 
their  supj^osed  enemy  was  discovered  to  be  no 
other  than  the  prince  himself.  It  was  a  joyful 
meeting,  and  after  his  long  abstinence  a  few 
coUops,  hastily  dressed  with  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  eaten  with  a  silver  spoon,  was  such  a 
luxury,  that  Charles  exclaimed,  "Now,  gentle- 
men, I  live  like  a  prince!"  after  residing  for 
some  time  in  the  Cage,  which  was  so  ingeniously 
constructed  that  it  seemed  half-suspended  in  the 
air,  and  was  concealed  like  a  bird's  nest  by  the 
surrounding  thicket,  the  fugitives  learned  that 
two  French  vessels  expressly  sent  for  their  de- 
liverance had  anchored  in  Lochnanua.  This 
joyful  intelligence  set  the  fugitives  again  in 
motion,  and  Charles,  accompanied  by  Lochiel, 
Colonel  Eoy  Stewart,  and  the  chief  of  Lochgarry, 
went  to  Borrodale,  which  they  reached  in  two 
days,  by  travelling  only  during  the  night ;  and 
on  the  20th  Sept.  he  embarked  with  a  hundred 
of  his  followers,  who  at  the  tidings  had  repaired 
to  the  spot,  and  were  anxious  to  escape.  It  was 
a  singular  coincidence,  tliat  the  Happy  Pri- 
vateer of  Morlaix,  which  carried  Charles  from 
Scotland,  belonged  to  Walsh,  by  whom  the 
expedition  to  its  shores  had  been  originally 
equipped,  and  that  the  place  of  embarkation 
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was  the  same  at  which  he  had  been  landed  four- 
teen months  before.^  Thus  terminated  an  ad- 
venture which  rashness  had  planned  and  in- 
capacity conducted,  but  which  seemed  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  succeeding ;  and  which  all 
Europe  regarded  with  wonder  on  account  of  the 
valour  of  its  supporters  and  the  weakness  and 
pusillanimity  of  its  head.  Had  Charles  been 
a  hero  in  earnest  such  an  enterprise,  if  it  had 
not  been  crowned  with  success,  would  at  least 
have  fallen  with  dignity,  and  his  name  would 
have  been  commemorated  among  those  illus- 
trious of  past  ages  whose  renown  failure  cannot 
diminish. 

Although  the  career  of  the  Pretender,  so  far 
as  Britain  is  concerned,  had  ended,  such  de- 
votedness  was  preserved  by  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers, and  such  wishes  and  hopes  for  his  return, 
that  a  short  glance  at  his  after  history  may  be 
necessary  for  the  completeness  of  the  narrative. 
On  setting  sail  from  Lochnanua  the  Happy 
Privateer  was  so  fortunate  in  a  thick  fog  as  to 
sail  through  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet  un- 
detected, and  arrive  in  safety  near  Morlaix  on 
the  29th  of  September;  and  at  Paris  Charles 
was  received  with  great  sympathy,  while  the 
French  populace  received  him  at  the  opera  as 
the  fitting  object  of  their  applause.  But  his 
political  influence  was  gone,  and  his  successive 
applications  to  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Prussia  for  means  to  resume  his  enterprise  were 
coldly  received  and  disregarded.  To  add  to  his 
other  disappointments  his  only  brother  Henry, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  father,  entered  the 
church  in  1747  and  became  a  cardinal,  by  which 
the  chances  of  perpetuating  the  Stuart  line 
were  most  materially  diminished.  As  his  fur- 
ther stay  in  Paris  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  would  have  tended  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  between  France  and  England,  the 
French  court  was  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him,  and 
for  this  purpose  proposed  that  he  should  take 
up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  a  revenue 
and  establishment  would  be  assigned  to  him 
sufiicient  for  his  recognized  rank  as  Prince  of 
Wales;  but  to  this  proposal  Charles  not  only 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  but  refused  to  leave  Paris. 
As  force  was  necessary  for  his  ejection  from  the 
capital,  he  was  seized  one  evening  by  the  guards 
while  repairing  to  the  opera,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
as  he  always  carried  arms  about  him  to  oppose 
such  an  attempt,  and  after  a  few  days  of  close 
confinement  in  the  state  prison  of  Vincennes, 
was  carried  to  the  frontier  of  Savoy  and  set  free 
to  wander  at  large  in  any  country  but  France.^ 
After  this  rough  dismissal,  and  a   short  stay 
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which  lie  made  at  Avigiiuu,  lie  tiavelK-d  for 
several  yeai-s  incognito,  and  without  advertising 
his  friends  of  his  whereabouts,  so  that  some- 
times he  was  heard  of  in  Holland,  sometimes 
in  Germany,  and  sometimes  even  in  Paris ;  and 
there  were  curious  rumoui-s  of  his  having  ])aid 
two  visits  to  England  in  1750  and  1753.  But 
still  worse  for  his  royal  prospects  than  the 
ajiathy  of  courts  was  the  deterioration  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  own  personal  character. 
His  hereditary  selfishness  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  sordid  love  of  money,  and  while  he 
allowed  his  faithful  followei-s,  who  had  lost 
all  for  his  sake,  to  starve,  he  kept  his  hoarded 
louis-d'ors  carefully  locked  in  his  strong-box. 
Another  habit  still  more  repulsive  was  his  in- 
temperance in  drinking.  In  his  wanderings 
in  the  Highlands,  after  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
don,  it  frequently  hapi)ened  that  the  chief  and 
indeed  only  means  of  refreshment  and  sus- 
tenance was  whisky;  but  the  use  of  such  stimu- 
lants became  a  habit,  and  the  accomplished 
prince  of  Holyrood,  the  wonderful  hero  of  the 
campaign  of  1745-46,  had  degenerated  into  a 
sot.  His  domestic  arrangements  kept  pace  with 
his  other  faults  and  infatuations.  Among  his 
mistresses  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  in 
Scotland  was  a  certain  Miss  Walkinshaw,  for 
whom  he  sent  some  yeai-s  after  his  return  to 
the  Continent,  and  to  this  lady  he  intrusted 
all  his  political  secrets  and  the  correspondence 
he  kept  up  with  his  adherents  in  Britain.  As  it 
was  known,  however,  that  her  sister  was  house- 
keeper of  the  dowager  princess  of  Wales,  it  was 
suspected  she  was  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
ministry ;  and,  alarmed  for  the  cause  of  the  prince 
and  their  own  personal  safety,  his  Jacobite  cor- 
respondents in  Britain  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  him  to  intimate  their  apprehensions,  and  re- 
quest that  Miss  Walkinshaw  shovild  be  removed 
from  his  society.  In  this  interview  the  gentle- 
man used  every  argument  but  in  vain;  the 
Stuart  jnide  and  impatience  of  advice  was  as 
strong  with  the  fallen  prince  in  his  exile  as  it 
could  have  been  had  he  been  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  three  kingdoms;  and  he  answered 
proudly  that  although  he  did  not  care  for  the 
lady,  and  could  part  from  her  without  regret, 
he  would  not  be  counselled  or  directed  in  his 
conduct  by  any  mortal  man,  and  that  he  would 
rather  endure  the  utter  ruin  of  his  interests 
than  abate  one  jot  of  his  princely  independent 
rights.  Finding  that  all  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject was  hopeless,  the  agent  of  the  party  took 
leave  of  him  with  these  indignant  words: 
"  What  can  your  family  have  done,  sir,  thus  to 
draw  dow'n  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  every 
branch  of  it  through  so  many  ages?"  When  he 
returned  with  the  account  of  this  interview  the 


Jacobite  leadei"s,  indignant  at  this  rejection  of 
their  reasonable  demands,  and  regarding  all 
further  eflbrts  in  his  cause  as  hopeless,  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  the  government.^ 

On  the  death  of  the  Old  Pretender  in  1766 
Charles  became  reconciled  to  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  and  after  a  long  delay  he  consented  to 
submit  to  marriage  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating 
his  loyal  claims  to  the  British  crown.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1772,  when  he  was  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  with  a  frame  considerably  bent  as  if  from 
old  age,  with  a  face  red  and  bloated,  and  eyes 
that  were  dull  and  sleepy,  the  effects  of  his  in- 
temperate habits,  he  married  the  Princess  Louisa 
of  Stolberg,  who  was  only  in  her  twentieth 
year.  But  marriage  came  too  late  to  reclaim 
him,  and  after  a  life  of  unhappy  union  for  eight 
years  his  wife  eloped  with  her  lover.  Count 
Ahieri,  the  celebrated  Italian  dramatic  j)oet. 
After  this  event  the  Pretender's  natural  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  by  Miss  Walkinshaw,  and 
whom  he  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Duchefes  of 
Albany,  took  the  charge  of  his  establishment, 
while  Charles,  now  sunk  into  dotage,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  astrological  prophecies, 
and  hoarded  money  for  a  fresh  expedition  to 
Britain,  which  he  still  regarded  as  no  impossible 
event."  But  it  is  time  to  drop  the  curtain  upon 
this  jjicture  of  degraded  and  fallen  senility  in 
one  who  had  once  been  so  brilliant  and  so  be- 
loved. At  the  beginning  of  1788,  and  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  struck  with  pai-a- 
lysis  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal,  and  his 
body  lies  interred  under  the  magnificent  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Home.  Thus  the  illustrious  race 
of  Stuarts  passed  away,  leaving  their  rights  of 
lineal  descent,  as  weU  as  the  throne  itself,  to  the 
house  of  Hanover. 

Resuming  the  regular  thread  of  the  narrative 
we  return  to  the  course  of  events  which  sig- 
nalized the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  After 
Cumberland  had  accomplished  his  merciless  work 
in  the  Highlands,  the  summary  executions  by 
the  sword  were  to  be  superseded  by  the  forms 
of  the  law  and  by  legal  trial  and  sentence;  but 
still,  instead  of  being  a  merciful  change,  it  was 
a  gleaning  of  the  harvest  which  war  had  reaped. 
The  prisons  of  England  and  Scotland  were  filled 
with  victims  awaiting  their  doom,  and  the  holds 
of  several  war- vessels  and  transports  were  packed 
as  closely  as  African  slave-ships  with  those  who 
were  destined  to  the  secondary  punishment  of 
transportation.  But  in  such  a  close  crowding 
of  human  beings  the  usual  diseases  rose  both  in 
the  ships  and  prisons,  which  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  criminals  and  their  keepers, 
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the  victors  and  the  vaBquished,  hut  swept  them 
off  in  one  common  doom.^  An  instance  of  this 
merciless  and  summary  justice  was  afforded  at 
Carlisle,  where  four  hundred  Scottish  prisoners 
were  thrust  into  a  jail  scarcely  large  enough  for 
forty.  A  speedy  jail  delivery  being  necessary 
the  common  men  were  allowed  to  cast  lots,  one 
in  twenty  to  be  tried  and  hanged,  and  the  rest 
to  be  transported  to  the  West  India  plantations 
without  the  delay  of  a  trial.  The  more  formal 
pro3esses  of  law  were  preceded  by  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  articles  of  Union;  for  the  Scottish 
prisoners,  instead  of  being  tried  in  Scotland, 
where  it  was  feared  that  their  punishment 
would  be  too  lenient,  were  removed  for  trial  to 
England,  where  the  partiality  was  wholly  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Among  the  first  that  suf- 
fered was  Colonel  Townley,  the  commander  of 
the  Manchester  regiment.  He  was  hanged  on 
Kennington  Common  with  all  the  horrid  accom- 
paniments denounced  on  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son, and  eight  of  his  officers  and  men  were  simi- 
larly executed  at  the  same  place.  In  many  other 
towns  the  work  of  trial  and  execution  went  on 
with  similar  activity,  and  eighty  heads  of  traitors 
set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  north  warned  the 
inhabitants  of  what  they  might  expect  in  any 
fresh  attempt  of  rebellion.  But  the  public  ap- 
petite which  fed  and  thrived  upon  these  horri- 
ble exhibitions  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  in- 
ferior victims,  and  there  were  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  in  store  to  gratify  the  public  craving. 
The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner at  CuUoden,  Lord  Balmerino  had  been 
captured  soon  after,  and  these  noblemen,  with 
the  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  Lord  Macleod,  were 
sent  to  London  in  May  to  abide  their  trial. 
Stirling  of  Keir  was  apprehended  in  a  Dutch 
ship  in  the  Clyde  and  lodged  in  Dumbarton 
Castle.  The  worst  of  them  aU,  and  the  one 
most  worthy  of  punishment — Eraser  of  Lovat, 
was  also  among  the  captured.  After  his  parting 
interview  with  Charles,  and  finding  that  all  was 
lost,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried,  being  too 
old  and  frail  to  walk,  to  an  island  in  Lochmorar; 
and  there,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  his  armed 
clansmen,  and  confiding  in  the  difficulties  of  ac- 
cess to  his  place  of  concealment,  he  boasted  that 
he  could  defy  the  utmost  power  of  King  George 
to  take  him.  But  in  this  instance,  also,  he  over- 
reached himself,  for  a  party  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  having  been  landed  from  a  king's  ship 
upon  the  island,  found  him  after  a  careful  search 
concealed  between  two  feather  beds,  and  lying 
nigh  the  side  of  the  lake  with  his  strong-box 
beside  him.^     Other  authors  of  the  rebellion, 

1  Ray's  History;  Letter  of  Nicolson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to 
Archbishop  Wade,  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Collection. 

2  Scots  Slagazine,  1747,  p.  614. 


although  they  did  not  die  on  the  scaffold,  had 
scarcely  a  more  enviable  fate.  The  Marquis  of 
TuUibardine,  who  was  attacked  in  his  flight  by 
sickness,  and  obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  his 
pursuers,  was  sent  prisoner  to  London  and  soon 
after  died  in  the  Tower.  The  titular  Duke  of 
Perth  got  on  board  a  French  ship  waiting  on 
the  west  coast,  but  died  before  he  reached  the 
Continent  from  disease,  fatigue,  and  disappoint- 
ment. As  for  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  during 
the  rebellion  had  officiated  as  the  Pretender's 
secretary,  he  too  was  apprehended,  and  he  only 
escaped  the  death  of  a  traitor,  which  he  had  de- 
served more  than  the  rest,  by  turning  king's 
evidence  against  them. 

The  trials  and  executions  of  noble  personages 
were  now  conducted  with  remorseless  vigour, 
and  of  these  none  were  so  unfair,  or  excited  so 
much  sympathy,  as  the  trial  and  death  of  Charles 
Radcliffe.  He  had  been  out,  as  it  was  termed, 
with  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Der  went  water  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  like  him  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  tried,  and  sentenced ;  but  he 
had  escaped  the  block  by  breaking  prison  and 
flying  to  the  Continent.  Being  lately  captured 
on  board  a  French  vessel  bringing  arms  and 
supplies  to  the  Young  Pretender,  instead  of 
being  subjected  to  a  fresh  trial  he  was  con- 
demned upon  his  old  sentence  passed  thirty 
years  before.  It  was  in  vain  he  objected  that  he 
was  a  subject  of  France  and  held  a  commission 
from  the  French  king;  his  plea  was  overruled 
and  an  application  for  delay  disregarded,  and 
he  underwent  his  sentence  on  Tower  Hill  with 
the  greatest  fortitude. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Earls  of  Cromarty 
and  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino,  having 
claimed  their  privileges,  were  brought  before 
the  peers  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  imposing  spectacle.  Three  parts  of  the  hall 
were  inclosed  with  galleries  and  hung  with 
scarlet,  and  139  lords  were  present.  Kilmarnock 
and  Cromarty  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  the  king's  mercy;  but  the  old  Lord 
Balmerino  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  took  excep- 
tions to  the  indictment.  He  proposed  to  dis- 
prove it  by  showing  that  he  was  not  present  at 
the  siege  of  Carlisle,  being,  on  the  contrary,  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  place;  but  his  objection 
was  overruled,  and  a  few  witnesses  being  exam- 
ined, proved  that  he  had  entered  Carlisle  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  horse  with  his  sword 
drawn,  although  not  on  the  day  specified  in  the 
indictment.  He  was  then  found  guilty,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Tower.  During  the  whole 
trial  the  old  man's  jocularity  was  irrepressible. 
He  played  with  his  fingers  upon  the  axe,  which, 
according  to  form,  was  laid  beside  him  during 
the  proceedings;  and  on  a  /gentleman  coming 
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nigli  to  hear  more  closely,  his  lordship  took  it 
and  held  it  like  a  fan  between  their  faces.  A 
little  boy  who  was  near  him  being  not  tall 
enough  to  see  the  trial,  his  lordship  made  room 
for  him,  and  placed  him  near  himself.  One  of 
his  reasons,  he  afterwards  said,  for  pleading  not 
guilty,  was  that  so  many  tine  ladies  who  were 
])resent  might  not  be  disapjwinted  of  their 
show.  On  being  In-ought  up  to  receive  sen- 
tence Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  entreated  for 
mercy.  "  My  own  fate,"  said  Cromarty,  "  is  the 
least  part  of  my  sutt'ering;  but,  my  lords,  I  have 
involved  an  ail'ectionate  wife  Avitli  an  unborn 
infant  as  parties  of  my  guilt  to  share  its  penal- 
ties. I  have  involved  my  eldest  son,  whose 
youth  and  regard  for  his  parent  hurried  him 
down  the  stream  of  rebellion.  I  have  involved 
eight  innocent  children,  who  must  feel  their 
parent's  punishment  before  they  know  his  guilt. 
Let  the  silent  eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears 
su})ply  my  want  of  persuasion."  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock, who  added  great  powers  of  eloquence  to 
a  noble  person  and  graceful  manners,  made  a 
speech  which  was  regarded  as  a  splendid  effort 
of  persuasive  oratory.  He  pleaded  the  loyalty 
of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  own,  which  had  re- 
mained unshaken  until  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpaus,  and  the  humanity  he  had  shown  to  the 
king's  soldiers  when  taken  prisoner's;  and  as  an 
alleviation  of  his  guilt  he  declared  that  he  had 
instilled  loyal  principles  into  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  serving  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army, 
and  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  three 
noblemen.  Previous  to  the  day  appointed  for 
execution  powerful  intercessions  were  made  in 
behalf  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  in  the 
latter  case  they  were  successful,  owing  to  the 
pleader,  the  Countess  of  Cromarty.  Dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  and  in  a  condition  that  de- 
manded tender  sympathy  for  a  wife  entreating 
for  the  life  of  her  husband,  she  offered  her  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  and  swooned  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting it.  A  refusal  in  such  a  case  would  have 
been  the  most  unpopular  of  kingly  acts,  and 
Cromarty  was  reprieved.  Few  or  no  entreaties 
were  made  in  behalf  of  old  Balmerino,  who  was 
too  proud  to  seek  such  interference,  and  when 
he  heard  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  for  the 
others  he  sneeringly  remarked,  "They  might 
have  squeezed  in  my  name  between  them."  ^ 

On  the  18tli  of  August  Kilmarnock  and  Bal- 
merino were  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  On  their 
being  received  by  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
exclaimed,  "God  save  King  George!"  to  which 
Kilmarnock  silently  bowed,  but  Balmerino  an- 

1  Walpole's  Letters. 


swered,  "God  bless  King  James!"  When  he 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  Kilmarnock  died 
devoutly  and  penitently,  and  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  After 
he  was  despatched  Lord  Balmerino  was  brought 
out.  He  was  dressed  in  the  same  regimentals 
which  he  had  worn  at  Culloden,  and  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  scaffold  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror rather  than  of  one  who  was  going  to 
execution.  He  bowed  to  the  people,  who  were 
crowded  in  thousands,  not  only  on  the  ground 
before  and  around  Tower  Hill  but  upon  the 
masts  of  ships  in  the  river,  read  the  inscription 
upon  his  coffin  with  an  approving  nod,  and 
rebuked  his  friends  for  their  sorrowful  demean- 
our on  the  scaffold;  and  in  a  clear  unbroken  voice 
he  read  a  long  pajier,  which  he  iifterwards  de- 
livered to  the  sheriff.  It  was  his  dying  testi- 
mony or  confession.  He  mentioned  King  George 
as  a  good  sort  of  prince,  but  denied  his  right  to 
the  throne.  He  avowed  his  unalienable  de- 
votedness  to  the  Stuarts,  and  declared  .that 
Prince  Charles  was  so  sweet  a  prince  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  resist  him.  The  same 
loyalty  to  the  dethroned  family  he  expressed 
when  trying  the  fitness  of  the  block,  exclaiming, 
"  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives  T  would  lay  them  all 
down  here  in  the  same  cause."  After  feeling  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  and  asking  the  headsman  how 
many  blows  he  had  given  Lord  Kilmarnock,  he 
presented  him  with  three  guineas,  declaring  he 
had  never  been  rich  at  any  time,  and  that  this 
was  all  he  had  to  offer.  He  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  gave  it  also  to  the  executioner,  whom  he 
patted  on  the  back  and  exhorted  to  do  his  duty 
like  a  man  without  hesitating  or  trembling; 
and  when  he  took  off  his  periwig  he  replaced  it 
with  a  tartan  night-cap,  declaring  that  he  would 
die  a  Scotchman.  When  he  knelt  down  at  the 
block  he  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  his  last  prayer, 
exclaiming,  "  O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  for- 
give my  enemies,  bless  King  James,  and  receive 
my  soul ; "  and  with  that  he  gave  the  signal  for 
the  death-stroke  "by  tossing  up  his  arm,  as  if 
he  were  giving  the  signal  for  battle."  The 
headsman,  taken  by  surprise,  being  not  prepared 
for  such  alacrity,  dealt  the  first  blow  unskilfully, 
so  that  two  other  strokes  were  needed  to  sever 
the  head  from  the  body.^ 

But  the  arch-rebel.  Lord  Lovat,  was  still 
spared,  not,  however,  from  clemency,  but  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  to  prove  any  overt  act 
against  him,  not  having  apj^eared  in  arms  like 
the  rest.  Thus  far  his  selfish  caution  and  trim- 
ming between  both  parties  had  befriended  him, 
until  Murray  of  Broughton  brought  forward  his 


2  Account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  two  lords,  published 
by  authority  of  the  sheriffs;  Ray's  History;  Horace  Wal- 
pole's Letters  to  Mann. 
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revelations  by  which  the  coiTespondents  and 
secret  friends  of  the  Pretender  wei-e  betrayed. 
In  these,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  several  of 
his  kindred  and  clansmen,  whom  he  had  ag- 
grieved beyond  the  endurance  of  clanship,  there 
was  enough  to  convict  the  veteran  conspirator, 
and  Lovat  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  9th  of 
March  the  following  year  (1747).  The  trial 
lasted  seven  days,  and  during  its  proceedings  his 
conduct  was  a  strange  medley  of  cunning,  bold- 
ness, and  buflFoonery,  so  that  he  alternately 
puzzled  the  crown  lawyers  with  his  arguments, 
and  made  the  court  ring  with  laughter  at  his 
jokes.  According  to  Horace  Walpole,  who 
closely  attended  the  whole  trial,  Lovat's  be- 
haviour was  the  strangest  that  ever  had  been 
witnessed  in  any  court  or  anywhere  else.  But 
his  jokes  and  arguments  were  equally  ineffectual 
to  save  him,  and  from  Murray  of  Broughton's 
revelations,  the  testimony  of  Robert  Fraser  his 
secretary,  and  his  own  letters,  the  deep  compli- 
city of  his  lordship  in  the  whole  of  the  late 
rebellion  w\as  established  beyond  the  power  of 
contradiction.  In  these  it  was  shown  that  he 
had  signed  the  association  in  support  of  the 
Pretender,  that  he  had  accepted  from  him  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  High- 
lands, and  the  patent  creating  him  Duke  of 
Fraser;  that  he  had  sent  round  the  fiery  cross 
to  muster  his  vassals,  and  commissioned  them 
to  join  the  Pretender  under  the  conduct  of  his 
son,  the  Master  of  Lovat.  He  was  found  guilty, 
but  even  when  his  sentence  was  pronounced  his 
spirit  of  jesting  and  the  merriment  it  caused 
were  unabated.  When  he  withdrew  for  the 
last  time  from  Westminster  Hall  he  exclaimed, 
"  Farewell,  my  lords;  we  shall  never  meet  again 
in  the  same  place."  Notwithstanding  these 
flashes  of  free  and  easy  humour  he  omitted  no 
means  of  escaping  from  the  penalty  of  his  deeds, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  reminding  his  grace  how  often  he 
had  carried  him  in  his  arms  when  a  child.  He 
also  showed  that  he  had  no  objection  to  perform 
the  part  of  Murray  of  Broughton,  for  he  offered 
in  the  same  letter  to  make  such  discoveries  as 
would  be  a  hundred-fold  more  useful  to  gov- 
ernment than  the  chopping  off  his  old  gray 
head.  And,  to  wind  up  his  manifold  inconsis- 
tencies, he  wrote  to  his  son,  then  confined  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  in  such  a  strain  of  devout 
exhortation  as  would  have  become  a  Covenanter 
or  an  ancient  martyr.  In  his  last  hours  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Papist  of  the  Jansenist  party; 
and  his  conversation  showed  the  same  accommo- 
dation in  political  belief,  in  which  attachment  to 
the  Stuart  race  was  oddly  blended  with  profes- 
sions of  affection  and  esteem  for  the  reigning  fa- 
mily.  His  levity  and  love  of  jesting  did  not  for- 
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sake  him  even  upon  the  scaffold,  to  which  he  was 
brought  out  to  suffer  on  the  9th  of  April.  After 
a  heaity  breakfast  he  declared  that  he  was  never 
in  better  spirits,  and  rejoiced  that  at  least  he 
would  die  like  a  Highland  chief,  that  is  to  say, 
not  in  bed.^  A  short  time  before  he  came  to  the 
place  of  execution,  a  large  scaffolding  on  Tower 
Hill  built  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators 
broke  down,  by  which  eighteen  persons  were 
killed  and  a  greater  number  mortally  hurt.  It  is 
said  that  Lovat,  on  learning  of  this  disaster, 
exclaimed  with  fiendish  glee,  "Ay,  ay,  the  mair 
mischief  the  better  sport!"  but  this  story  rests 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  popular  rumour. 
On  ascending  the  scaffold,  and  looking  upon  the 
sea  of  up-turned  faces  that  met  his  view,  he 
humorously  said,  "  God  save  us !  why  should 
there  be  such  a  bustle  about  taking  off  an  old 
gi'ay  head  that  can't  get  up  three  steps  without 
two  men  to  support  it?"  and  to  a  friend  who 
looked  sorrowful  he  exclaimed,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder,  "  Cheer  up  thy  heart,  man ;  I'm 
not  afraid,  why  should  youi"  On  giving  the 
usual  present  of  money  to  the  headsman,  he,  in 
allusion  to  the  shortness  of  his  neck,  bade  him 
strike  fairly,  "  Foi',"  said  he,  "  if  you  should  cut 
and  hack  my  shoulders,  and  I  should  be  able  to 
rise  again,  I  shall  be  very  angry  with  you." 
Eesuming  a  patriotic  style,  he  repeated  the 
well-known  line  of  the  Roman  poet,  '■'■  Dxdce  et 
decorum  est  "pro  patria  inori,"  but  never  was  the 
sentiment  so  travestied  as  when  it  issued  from 
such  lips.  His  head  was  struck  off  with  one 
blow  of  the  axe,  but  his  remains,  instead  of 
being  sent  down  to  Scotland,  for  a  funei'al  at 
which  he  had  intended  that  all  the  pipers  from 
John-o'-Groat's  to  Edinburgh  should  be  engaged 
for  his  coronach,  were  quietly  interred  at  the 
back  of  the  Tower .- 

The  remaining  events  of  this  memorable  re- 
bellion may  be  briefly  told.  Sir  John  Cope, 
the  unfoi'tunate  hero  of  Prestonpans,  after  his 
defeat  was  discoixntenanced  at  court  and  de- 
rided by  the  public,  while  the  lampoons  in 
prose  and  verse  which  were  published  against 
him  seemed  more  than  enough  to  effect  his 
entire  extinction.  But  Sir  John  boldly  wea- 
thered the  storm,  and  on  being  brought  to 
trial  by  a  court-martial  he  was  honoui-ably 
acquitted.  It  was  found  that  he  had  been 
wanting  neither  in  conduct  nor  military  courage, 
and  that  his  disaster  was  owing  to  a  concurrence 
of  events  that  might  have  proved  too  hard  for 
any  commander.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first 
occasion  in  which  a  regular,  well-disciplined 
army  had   been  put  to   rout   by  the  sudden, 

'  Letter  of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  to  the  Lord-president,  Cul- 
loden  Papers.       -  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  IMaun ;  Ray. 
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resistless  charge  of  lialf-anneil  Highlanders. 
A  trial  ought  more  justly  to  have  been  held 
upon  the  vapouring,  vainglorious  Hawley,  who 
at  Falkirk  had  shown  far  greater  inconii)etence 
than  t'oiH',  and  sustained  a  worse  defeat  than 
that  of  Prestonpans;  but  from  this  ordeal,  whicii 
he  could  scarcely  have  passed  through  witii  im- 
punity, he  was  saved  by  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  As  for  the  duke  himself,  he 
was  not  so  foitunate.  After  his  easy  victory  at 
Culloden,  in  which  he  defeated  an  army  of 
starved,  dispirited,  and  exhausted  Highlanders 
with  forces  that  more  than  doubled  the  number 
ai'rayed  against  him — after  his  summary  and 
sanguinary  executions  in  the  Highlands,  and 
his  incessant  demands  for  more  executions 
when  he  returned  to  London,  by  which  he 
obtained  the  unenviable  title  of  ''  Cumberland 
the  Butcher  "  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland — 
he  got,  after  many  political  intrigues,  the  office 
which  he  so  greatly  coveted,  of  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  war  against  France  in  1757.  But 
against  tried  soldiers  and  skilful  leadere  his  in- 
feriority was  soon  manifested.  He  was  out- 
manoeuvred, defeated,  and  driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  into  a  corner 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  German  Ocean,  until 
he  had  no  chance  of  escape,  and  there  he  was 
obliged  to  sign  the  shameful  convention  of 
Closter-Seven,  by  which  he  surrendered  his 
army  and  the  electorate  of  Hanover  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  until  peace  should  be 
restored.  It  was  a  submission  so  scandalous  in 
the  military  history  of  the  country  that  when 
the  duke  returned  home  his  father,  George  II., 
welcomed  him  with  these  words:  "Here  is  my 
son,  who  has  ruined  me  and  disgraced  himself." 
Another  important  personage  of  the  drama  in 
1745-46  was  Flora  Macdonald.  Her  courage,  de- 
votedness,  and  ingenuity  had  saved  the  piince, 
and  facilitated  his  escape  from  Scotland  when  his 
capture  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable; 
and  for  this  grave  offence  she  was  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  London  for  trial.  At  this  time  she 
was  a  young  woman  of  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  this,  with  her  comely  appearance  and  naive 
manners,  so  struck  the  Londoners,  that  she  soon 
became  a  heroine  in  their  eyes,  and  government 
was  too  tolerant  or  too  much  ashamed  to  proceed 
against  such  an  offender.  She  had  also,  although 
unwittingly,  done  our  rulers  good  service,  as,  had 
the  Preteuder  been  captured,  they  w'ould  have 
been  more  perplexed  than  ever  about  his  disposal, 
as  they  could  neither  punish  him  as  a  traitor,  nor 
confine  him,  nor  yet  let  him  go  at  large.  It  was 
well  for  them,  therefore,  wdiile  they  were  in  this 
sore  strait,  in  which  their  own  personal  character 
and  the  safety  of  the  country  were  in  perplexing 
antagonism,  that  this  Hebrideau  damsel  unex- 


pectedly stepped  in  and  solved  the  dilemma. 
After  a  confinement  of  twelve  months  she  was 
dismis.sed  without  trial,  and  with  i,1500  in  her 
])Ocket,  which  had  been  collected  for  her  by  the 
Jacobite  ladies  in  London. 

After  so  many  executions  an  act  of  indemnity 
was  passed,  with  an  exception  against  eighty 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  tlie  rebellion 
and  had  fied  from  the  country.  Bills  were  also 
passed  in  jiarliameut  for  the  prevention  of  all 
future  rebellions  in  Scotland  in  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts.  By  one  of  these  the  master  and  teacher 
of  every  private  .school  was  required  to  swear 
allegiance  to  King  George,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, and  register  their  oaths.  By  another  the 
Episcopalian  clergymen  in  Scotland,  who  were 
generally  Jacobites,  were  curtailed  of  their  au- 
thority, and  non-jurors  in  general  restricted. 
For  the  Highlands  bills  were  passed  not  only 
for  disarming  the  Highland  clans  but  restraining 
the  use  of  the  Highland  garb,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  none  but  soldiers  and  officers  in  the 
royal  army.  This  attack  u])on  the  very  costume 
of  the  poor  Celts  was  felt  so  keenly  that  many 
ventured  to  brave  the  threats  of  a  prison  rather 
than  thecoercionof  Lowland  nether  habiliments, 
and  among  the  modes  of  eluding  the  requii'ement 
some,  it  is  said,  wore  breeches,  not  upon  their 
legs,  but  upon  a  pole  over  their  shoulders.  The 
prohibition,  however,  which  was  not  very  strictly 
enforced,  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  tartan  plaid  and  philabeg,  so 
dear  to  the  heai-ts  of  the  Highlanders,  became 
as  prevalent  as  ever. 

But  the  most  important  and  effectual  mea- 
sure, not  only  for  the  effectual  suppression  of 
rebellion,  but  the  future  welfare  of  Scotland, 
was  the  suppression  of  feudal  jurisdiction  in 
the  Lowlands  and  patriarchal  authority  in  the 
Highlands.  By  certain  heritable  jurisdictions, 
which  had  from  time  immemorial  belonged  to 
some  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  which  the 
articles  of  the  L^nion  had  left  untouched,  the 
regidar  administration  of  justice  by  the  king's 
courts  was  often  j^revented,  and  the  court  of  the 
baron  and  the  authority  of  the  baron-bailie 
were  inconsistent  with  that  jurisdiction  by 
which  the  community  at  large  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. But  the  inconsistency  was  still  greater  in 
the  Highlands,  where  the  authority  of  the  chief 
was  paramount  to  that  of  royalty  itself,  while 
the  laws  themselves  were  different  from  those 
of  the  realm.  It  was  in  these  independent 
authorities  of  Lowland  lord  and  Highland  chief 
that  the  administration  of  justice  found  its 
strongest  check  and  the  resistance  to  constituted 
rule  its  strongest  support,  and  it  wjis  full  time, 
therefore,  that  both  should  be  abolished.  The 
chief  resistance  to  such  a  measure  might  be  ex- 
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pected  from  the  Highland  claus,  but  this  was 
the  less  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  law  for  depriving 
them  of  their  arms  was  still  in  force.  Accord- 
ingly, before  the  pai'liament  rose  in  1746  two 
orders  had  been  issued  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  one  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  bill  for 
remedying  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
diflfereut  kinds  of  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  the 
other  to  inquire  what  regalities  and  sheriffships 
were  held  in  that  jjart  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
hew  they  had  been  obtained,  and  by  what  right 
they  were  held.  No  such  draught  was  prepared, 
but  suggestions  were  offered  in  its  stead,  which 
were  laid  before  parliament  at  its  first  meeting 
in  January,  1747.  The  suggestions  were  to  the 
following  effect : — That  circuit  courts  should  be 
held  twice  a  year  at  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  at  which  offenders 
from  the  Highlands  as  well  as  other  parts  might 
be  tried  ;  that  trial  for  all  offences  inferring  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb  should  be  confined  to  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  or  the  judges 
of  these  circuits,  leaving  to  the  loi'd  of  the  juris- 
diction the  escheats  arising  from  the  convictions; 
that  lesser  offences  should  remain  with  the 
sheriffs ;  and  that  if  the  latter  were  still  allowed 
to  try  in  criminal  cases  they  should  report  their 
sentences  to  the  Justiciary  Court  for  its  ajDproval 
or  modification, with  a  full  account  of  the  trial.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  sheriffs  should  still 
retain  the  right  of  trial  in  civil  cases  where  debt 
did  not  exceed  200  merks  Scots  (or  ^11,  2s.  2f  o?.), 
and  the  baronial  or  bailie  courts  their  usual 
jurisdictions  in  small  debts,  trespasses,  and  petty 
offences.  As  sheriffs  and  stewards  had  at  present 
no  other  legal  reward  for  doing  their  duty  than 
sentence  money,  which  was  a  sort  of  poundage 
out  of  the  sum  decreed  for,  it  was  suggested  that 
instead  of  this  a  reasonable  salary  should  be  al- 
lowed to  the  judge  in  proportion  to  the  valued 
rental  of  each  shire  and  stewartry,  and  that  he 
should  hold  his  office  ad  vitam  ant  culpain,  in 
which  case  "  men  would  soon  be  found  willing 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  such 
offices,  and  desirous  to  continue  in  them  by  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  trust."  Finally,  it 
was  stated  that,  "though  the  high  jurisdiction, 
which  by  the  grant  of  pit  and  gallows  is  in 
barons,  may  very  properly  be  restrained,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  expedient,  not  only  that  the  baron's 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  his  rents, 
but  also  that  his  authority  with  respect  to  the 
correction  of  lesser  offences  and  trespasses,  and 
the  recovery  of  smaU  debts  due  by  one  tenant 
to  another,  be  left  entire,  as  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  of  good  neighbourhood,  without 
engaging  the  lower  class  of  mankind  in  expen- 
sive lawsuits,  seems  to  be  of  great  consequence." 
In  consequence  of  these  suggestions  a  bill  was 


brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  afterwards 
into  the  Commons,  entitled  "  An  act  for  taking 
away  and  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland;  and 
for  restoring  such  jurisdictions  to  the  crown;  and 
for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  king's  courts  and 
judges  there;  and  for  rendering  the  Union  more 
complete."  This  bill,  which  was  fraught  with 
such  consequences  to  the  Scottish  members  of 
both  houses,  encountered  a  keen  opposition;  but 
it  was  in  behalf  of  a  hopeless  cause  that  would 
soon  of  itself  have  died  a  natural  death.  In 
June,  therefore,  the  bill  was  passed,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sximmary: — All  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  of  Scotland,  comjirised  in  those  of 
justiciary,  regalities,  baileries,  constabularies 
(with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  High-con- 
stable of  Scotland),  and  all  sheriffships,  deputes, 
&c.,  were  to  cease  on  the  20th  of  March,  1748, 
and  their  powers  to  be  transferred  to  the  king's 
courts.  The  rights  still  to  be  reserved  to  baronial 
courts  were  the  power  of  trying  in  cases  of  as- 
sault, violence,  and  other  smaller  offences,  of 
which  the  punishment  did  not  exceed  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  three  hours  of  confine- 
ment in  the  stocks,  or  a  month's  imprisonment 
for  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  fine.  All  pri- 
vate prisons  or  dungeons  were  to  be  abolished, 
and  no  person  was  henceforth  to  be  incarcerated 
except  in  a  place  that  had  grates  or  windows, 
and  was  accessible  to  his  friends.  For  every 
shire  a  sheriff-depute  was  to  be  appointed,  who 
should  be  an  advocate  of  three  years'  standing; 
he  was  to  hold  his  office  by  royal  warrant  for 
seven  years,  but  afterwards  ad  vitam  aut  cul- 
pam;  and  that  a  competent  salary  should  be 
assigned  to  him,  with  power  to  appoint  one  or 
more  substitutes  during  his  pleasure.  Lastly, 
the  fines  and  penalties  imposed  in  these  courts, 
by  which  the  poor  had  been  oppressed,  and  jus- 
tice bought  and  sold,  were  to  be  abrogated,  and 
the  shares  of  those  fines  or  penalties  which  had 
formerly  fallen  to  the  judge  were  to  be  paid  into 
the  royal  exchequer. 

By  this  wholesale  and  decisive  act  of  legisla- 
tion all  the  lingering  feudalism  of  Scotland  was 
swept  away.  It  had  no  longer  any  plea  except 
use  and  wont  for  its  continuation ;  but  such  an 
apology,  when  tried  by  the  light  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  could  no  longer  be  availing. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  time-honoured 
privileges  would  not  be  destroyed  without  a 
struggle,  and  both  within  parliament  and  with- 
out there  were  arguments  both  loud  and  per- 
sonal against  the  measure.  Were  the  articles  of 
the  Union  which  guaranteed  these  privileges  to 
be  thus  set  aside  1     "Were  jirivate  property  and 
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family  rights  aud  distinctions  to  be  thus  reck- 
lessly disregarded?  Was  tlie  crown  to  be 
strengthened  by  this  additional  weight  of  patron- 
age and  influence  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
might  be  the  more  easily  destroyed  I  To  these 
remonstrances  it  was  truly  answered,  that  the 
fair  and  equal  administration  of  justice  was  of 
greater  importance  than  ])rivate  interests,  aud 
ought  to  supei-sede  them.  Nor  did  this  change 
violate  the  Treaty  of  Union.  By  a  clause  of  the 
compact  it  w;is  stipulated,  that  "  no  alteration 
be  made  in  the  laws  which  concern  private  right, 
except  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  subjects 
within  Scotland" — and  here  was  a  case  that  de- 
manded the  abrogation  of  the  old  jurisdictions 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new.  It  was  in 
vain  also  to  object  that  the  power  of  the  crown 
would  be  increased,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
l)eople  endangered  by  the  change;  instead  of 
being  a  war  of  the  crown  against  the  people,  it 
was  a  union  of  both  against  the  tyranny  of  those 
in  whom  exorbitant  powers  were  vested.  The 
power  of  truth  and  the  odium  of  the  late  re- 
bellion were  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  so  that 
although,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ten  peers  eu- 
tei-ed  their  protest  against  the  bill,  not  one  of 
them  was  a  Scot.  The  question  of  a  money 
compensation  to  the  bereaved  was  not  of  such 
easy  settlement;  but  this,  too,  was  finally  ad- 
justed. The  amount  demanded  had  originally 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  imaginary 
value  of  these  hereditary  privileges  than  their 
substantial  profits,  and  weU-nigh  a  million  had 
been  originally  talked  of  as  a  fair  and  just 
estimate ;  but  the  price  paid  by  government  was 
i;i 52,037.  It  was  a  fair  solatmm  for  a  dying 
system  whose  lioui-s  the  course  of  nature  had 
already  numbered,  and  which  no  power  of  poli- 
tical leech-craft  could  have  revived. 

To  turn  now  to  some  affairs  in  which  Scot- 
land was  mainly  concerned  as  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
in  which  Britain  was  still  involved,  and  which 
had  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  enterprise  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
came  to  an  end  in  1748  by  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  had  brought 
little  of  either  profit  or  glory  to  Britain  on 
the  whole,  though  one  or  two  of  the  battles 
tliat  took  place  are  sufficiently  noteworthy  to 
be  here  mentioned.  One  of  these  was  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  on  wliich  occasion  the 
British  troops  were  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Scottish  nobleman  Lord  Stair,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, though  the  king  himself  ar- 
rived to  take  the  nominal  command.  The  Earl 
of  Stair  had  not  only  a  great  reputation  as  a 
general  and  diplomatist,  but  was  also  a  noted 
reformer    in    asriculture    and    rural    economv 


generally,  being  the  first  Scotsman  to  jjlant 
turnips  aud  cabbages  in  fields  upon  a  large 
scale.  He  had  been  an  active  opponent  of  Sir 
Robert  AValpole,  and  had  a.ssisted  in  bringing 
about  the  prime-minister's  resignation  early  in 
1742,  being  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of 
field-marshal.  When  England  determined  upon 
giving  an  active  support  to  Maria  Theresa,  and 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  Lord  Stair  had  received  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  the 
Continent,  and  had  advanced  into  Bavaria  to 
join  the  Austrian  general,  Von  Khevenhiiller. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  able  French  general, 
the  Duke  de  Noailles;  and  when  King  George 
arrived  he  had  allowed  the  forces  under  his 
command — consisting  of  Englisli,  Hanoverians,  • 
Hessians,  and  some  Austrian  regiments— to  be 
cooped  up  in  a  nan-ow  valley  that  runs  along 
the  river  Main  from  Dettingen  to  Aschaffen- 
bui'g.  After  holding  several  councils  of  war 
the  king  resolved  to  get  out  of  this  valley  at 
all  hazards  and  force  his  way  to  Hanau,  where 
the  magazines  with  provisions  and  forage  were. 
When  the  king  advanced  towards  Dettingen  he 
found  his  way  barred  by  a  strong  French  force 
under  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  the  ueiihew  of 
Noailles.  The  position  of  the  allies  now  seemed 
very  critical,  as  a  strong  French  force  had  en- 
tered the  valley  at  Aschaftenburg,  which  the 
king  had  left  behind  him,  while  his  flank  was 
exjwsed  to  the  French  batteries  on  the  opjKisite 
bank  of  the  Main.  Nothing  was  left,  therefore, 
to  the  British  but  to  surrender  or  cut  their  way 
out.  Fortunately  for  them,  however,  Grammont 
was  rash  enough  to  advance  from  his  secure 
position  aud  to  rush  to  meet  them.  The  king,  who 
behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  gallantry, 
and  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, formed  his  infantry  into  a  dense  column, 
charged  the  enemy,  and  soon  drove  them  back- 
wards in  headlong  retreat.  Noailles  tried  to 
remedy  the  disaster,  but  was  too  late.  The 
French  were  panic-stricken,  and  in  their  hurry 
to  escape  many  of  them  were  drowned  in  the 
river,  while  a  large  number  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  June  27th,  1743,  and 
this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  a  king  of 
England  led  his  troops  in  person  against  an 
enemy.  Lord  Stair  had  behaved  with  his  usual 
bravery  in  the  battle,  and  had  almost  been 
taken  prisoner,  owing  to  his  being  short-sighted 
and  his  eagerness  to  be  ever  in  the  front.  After 
the  victory  he  was  greatly  disappointed  that 
the  king  would  not  carry  out  f  ui-ther  operations 
recommended  by  him,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mand. His  resignation  was  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  king,  and  he  was  soon  again  em- 
ployed, having  been  appointed  to  the  supreme 
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commaud  of  all  the  troops  in  England  when  a 
Jacobite  rising  was  apprehended  in  1744.  He 
died  in  1747. 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy,  fought  in  May,  1745, 
was  less  fortunate  for  Britain  and  her  allies. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  battle  was  the 
march  of  an  army  of  British,  Hanoverian,  and 
Dutch  ti'oops,  under  the  chief  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress 
o':  Tournai,  which  was  invested  by  a  superior 
French  force  under  the  skilful  generalship  of 
Marshal  Saxe.  AVhen  the  allies  reached  Fon- 
tenoy, several  miles  distant  from  Tournai,  they 
found  the  French  encamjied  on  the  gentle 
heights  which  rise  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Scheldt,  with  that  river  and  the  village 
of  Antoiue  on  their  right,  Fontenoy  and  a 
narrow  valley  in  their  front,  and  a  small  wood 
on  their  left.  Their  position  was  strengthened 
by  redoubts  and  other  fortifications,  and,  as  at 
Dettingen,  the  French  had  a  free  passage  across 
the  river  by  a  bridge.  The  battle  began  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  by  a  brisk  cannonade 
on  both  sides,  and  by  six  o'clock  both  armies 
were  closely  engaged.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
laud,  with  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  ad- 
vanced against  the  French  left,  while  the  Dutch 
moved  forward  to  attack  the  French  right. 
The  Dutch  failed  in  their  assault,  and  forth- 
with withdrew,  remaining  little  more  than 
cowardly  spectators  while  their  allies  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  The  brave  British  and 
Hanoverians  had  thus  a  serious  task  before 
them,  and  when  the  combat  came  to  close 
quarters  they  were  cut  down  in  heaps  by  the 
enemy's  artillery.  Forcing  their  way  onward, 
however,  they  carried  the  French  position  in 
front  of  them,  and  still  pressed  forward  with 
the  view  of  getting  to  the  rear  of  Fontenoy  and 
cutting  the  French  off  from  their  bridge  across 
the  Scheldt.  At  this  point  of  the  battle  victory 
almost  seemed  to  Imve  declared  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  allies,  when  Marshal  Saxe,  seeing 
that  the  Dutch  were  still  holding  aloof,  brought 
up  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  in  order  to 
crush  the  British  and  Hanoverians  by  a  last 
desperate  effort.  The  struggle  now  became 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  perhaps  the  most  furious 
onslaught  on  the  British  was  made  by  the  brave 
Irish  brigade  in  the  pay  of  France.  Force  of 
numbers  and  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery 
at  last  compelled  our  troops  to  fail  back,  but 
this  they  did  slowly  and  steadily  and  with  their 
faces  to  the  foe.  The  French  were  victors,  but 
their  losses  were  as  great  as  those  of  the  allies, 
and  the  British  troops  at  all  events  lost  no 
honour  in  the  fight.  It  is  related  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  that  he  was  the  last  in  the  re- 
treat, that  he  called  upon  his  men  to  remember 


Blenheim  and  Eamilies,  and  that  he  thi'eatened 
to  shoot  one  of  his  officers  whom  he  saw  run- 
ning. It  is  a  pity  that  so  brave  a  man,  and  one 
possessed  of  various  soldierly  qualities,  should 
have  so  soon  after  been  guilty  of  the  deeds  that 
fixed  upon  him  the  odious  title  of  the  "  butcher 
of  CuUoden."  The  Highlanders  in  particular 
highly  distinguished  themselves  at  Fontenoy  by 
their  bravery  and  feats  of  arms.  One  of  them, 
a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  belonging  to 
what  was  then  Sempill's  regiment,  afteiwards 
known  as  the  famous  42nd,  "  killed  nine  French- 
men with  his  broadsword,  and,  while  aiming  a 
blow  at  a  tenth,  had  his  arm  carried  away  by 
a  cannon-ball.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  nom- 
inated him  to  a  lieutenancy  on  the  field;  his 
portrait  was  engraved ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  village  throughout  England  but  had  the  walls 
of  its  cottages  decorated  with  the  i-epresenta- 
tiou  of  this  warlike  Celt."  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  again  com- 
mander in  the  Netherlands  in  1747,  in  which 
year  the  army  of  the  allies  was  defeated  at 
LafFeldt,  near  Maestricht,  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Saxe.  As  had  been  the  case  at  Fon- 
tenoy, the  British  were  insufficiently  supported 
by  their  allies,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  them.  They  fought  with  their  usual 
dogged  steadiness^  and  before  the  struggle  was 
over  some  10,000  of  the  enemy  lay  stretched 
upon  the  field.  The  defeat  of  the  allied  force 
would  have  doubtless  been  much  more  serious 
than  it  was  had  it  not  been  for  a  brilliant 
charge  by  Sir  John  Ligonier  at  the  head 
of  the  Scots  Greys,  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
and  two  other  regiments.  Leading  on  these, 
he  dashed  upon  the  whole  Kne  of  French  cav- 
alry with  such  daring  impetuosity  as  to  carry 
evei'y thing  before  him,  and  thus  made  a  diver- 
sion which  enabled  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
effect  an  orderly  retreat  to  Maestricht.  Sir 
John  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French 
carbineer  after  his  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him,  but  his  regiments  were  able  to  retire  with 
deliberation.  The  French  loss  on  this  day  was 
considerably  greater  than  tliat  of  the  allies.  The 
French  soon  after  this  captured  the  strong  fpr- 
tress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated engineer  Coehorn,  at  that  time  deemed 
almost  impregnable.  It  should  have  held  out 
much  longer  than  it  did,  but  was  taken  by  dash 
and  audacity,  and  through  the  negligence  and 
careless  security  of  the  besieged.  Almost  the 
only  resistance  the  French  met  with  when  they 
entered  the  place  was  from  a  body  of  Scots. 
"  Two  battalions  of  Scottish  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  States-General  of  Holland  were  collected  in 
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the  uiaiket-place  wht-u  the  Freuch  entered  the 
town,  and  they  attacked  these  assaihiuts  with 
such  fury  tliat  they  were  driven  fx'om  street  to 
street  until,  fresh  reinforcements  arriving,  the 
Scots  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  their  turn. 
Tliey  continued  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground, 
however,  and  fought  until  two-thirds  of  them 
were  killeil  on  the  spot."  ^  A  Scottish  brigade, 
we  may  here  remark,  was  kept  up  for  many 
years  iu  the  Dutch  military  service.     By  the 


Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  wliich  ended  this  war, 
conquests  were  to  be  restored  as  between  the 
different  parties  (but  Frederick  the  Great  was 
left  iu  possession  of  Silesia),  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  giving  the  Austrian  throne  to  Maria 
Theresa  was  acknowledged.  One  article  of  the 
treaty  bound  Louis  XV.  to  give  up  the  cause 
of  the  rretender  and  exclude  the  Stuarts  from 
France ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  II.   (1748-1760). 

Death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales — Introduction  of  the  New  Style  of  reckoning  time — Vulgar  notion  as  to 
the  loss  of  eleven  days — Act  passed  for  settling  the  management  of  the  forfeited  Highland  estates — Income 
to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands — Astonishment  at  the  amount  of  mortgages  upon,the 
estates — Recognition  of  claims  though  known  to  be  not  genuine — Famous  trial  at  the  first  circuit  court 
held  at  Inveraray — James  Stewart  of  Aucharn  iound  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure — 
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Cameron  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion — Hostilities  between  the  British  and  French  iu  North  America — In- 
crease in  the  forces  of  the  country — Scotland  zealous  in  encouraging  enlistment  by  bounties  and  otherwise 
— Hai"sh  measures  adopted  in  recruiting  men  for  the  army  and  navy — Outrageous  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  authorities — War  formally  declared  against  France — The  Seven  Years'  War — Loss 
of  Minorca — Admu'al  Byng  condemned  and  executed  for  his  conduct  in  connection  with  this — The  Black 
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by  General  Wolfe — Gallant  conduct  of  the  Highland  soldiers— Other  successes  -  Proceedings  of  a  French 
S(]uadron  in  Scottish  waters — Demand  for  a  niilitia  force  for  Scotland — Bill  thrown  out  in  parliament — 
Act  continuing  the  special  measures  passed  for  keeping  down  the  Highlanders — Death  of  George  II. — His 
character — Management  of  Scotland  during  his  reign — Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  long  administers  the 
country — John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich. 


Few  events  requiring  to  be  here  recorded  took 
place  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1751  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son 
of  the  king,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  son 
George  to  inherit  his  title,  and  afterwards  to 
ascend  the  British  throne  as  George  IIL 
Frederick  had  long  been  at  enmity  with  his 
father,  and  had  in  a  sense  been  at  the  head  of 
a  petty  court  of  his  own.  Though  he  had  a 
certain  i)opularity,  neither  his  character  nor 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  make  him  deeply 
regretted  by  any  one.  The  next  year  was  in- 
troduced the  New  Style  of  reckoning  time, 
originally  brought  into  use  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIIL  iu  1582.  By  the  time  we  now  speak  of 
the  calendar  as  em  ployed  in  Britain  was  eleven 
days  behind  the  true  time,  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  by  which  eleven  days  were 
dropped  from  the  month  of  September  in  reck- 
oning, the  3rd  of  the  month  being  designated 


the  14th.  Many  of  the  ignorant  vulgar  supposed 
that  in  this  way  they  had  been  basely  robbed 
of  eleven  days,  and  members  of  parliament,  after 
assisting  in  passing  the  measure,  were  annoyed 
by  people  demanding  that  they  should  give 
them  back  their  eleven  days.  The  Scottish 
vulgar  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  the  new 
mode  of  computing  time,  more  especially  since 
the  pope — that  "man  of  sin" — had  been  the 
author  of  it,  and  the  old  style  was  long  steadily 
adhered  to — indeed  the  old  style  in  some  few 
matters  still  makes  its  influence  felt. 

The  same  year  (1752)  an  act  w\as  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  position  and  method 
of  managing  the  estates  that  had  been  declared 
to  be  forfeited  by  participators  in  the  recent 
rebellion.  This  act  was  designated  as  one  "for 
annexing  certain  forfeited  estates  to  the  crown 
unalienably,  and  for  making  satisfaction  to  the 
lawful  creditors  thereupon;  and  to  establish  a 
method  of  managing  the  .same,  and  applying 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof  for  the  better 
civilizing  and  improving  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
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laud,  and  preventing  disorders  there  for  the 
future."  Among  the  estates  thus  dealt  with 
were  those  belonging  to  Lovat,  Locliiel,  the 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  Lord  John  Drummond, 
Macpherson  of  Cluny,  besides  others.  The 
clear  yearly  income  of  the  estates  was  to  be 
applied  as  the  king  and  his  successors  should 
direct,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  in  the  High- 
lauds  and  islands  of  Scotland  the  Protestant 
religion,  good  government,  manufactures  and 
inc.ustry,  and  loyalty  to  the  crown.  To  carry 
out  these  intentions  commissioners  and  trustees 
were  to  be  appointed,  without  salaries,  to 
manage  the  estates,  these  officials  being  em- 
powered to  engage  stewards  or  factors  under 
their  supervision,  receiving  remuneration  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  the  rental; 
while  salaried  clerks  and  other  necessary  officers 
were  also  to  be  engaged.  Leases  were  to  be 
granted  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  or  forty-one  years  under  certain  con- 
ditions; but  no  one  pei'son  was  to  enjoy  any 
lands  or  tenements  other  than  mines  or  fisheries, 
at  a  greater  annual  rent  than  twenty  pounds  at 
most.  The  leaseholder  must  also  be  a  residenter 
and  was  not  to  have  the  power  of  sub-letting 
or  assigning  his  lease,  and  must  also  have  taken 
the  oaths  requisite  by  law  to  qualify  persons 
for  offices  of  public  trust  in  Scotland. 

Considerable  astonishment  was  expi'essed 
when  a  statement  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  upon 
these  estates,  the  aggregate  sums  in  all  or  most 
cases  exceeding  the  total  value  of  the  subject; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  govei'nment — then  directed 
by  Mr.  Pelharn — must  be  considered  as  any- 
thing rather  than  vindictive,  when  these  claims, 
although  known  to  be  in  many  cases  fraudulent, 
and  made  by  trustees  or  friends  for  behoof  of 
forfeited  persons,  were  yet  jji'otected.  Nor  was 
the  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  altogether 
groundless,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
Scotland  to  have  frequent  rebellions,  if  after 
having  paid  ^10,000  to  Glasgow  to  make  good 
the  damage  done  the  city  by  the  rebels,  and 
,£152,000  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  for  the  loss 
of  their  heritable  jurisdictions,  England  should 
now  pay  more  than  both  these  sums  put  together 
for  ])lanting  religion  and  loyalty  in  the  High- 
lands. The  act  above  mentioned  did  certainly 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands, 
although  one  of  its  proposed  objects,  that  of 
preventing  the  disafi'ected  chiefs  or  their  heirs 
from  again  getting  possession  of  their  ancient 
inheritances — as  might  have  been  the  case  if 
the  estates  had  been  put  up  to  public  sale — was 
by  the  generosity  of  a  si;cceeding  administration 
treated  as  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  new  circuit  courts  for  the  High- 


lands was  held  at  Inveraray  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  and  a  trial  took  place  before  it  which 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  country.  It 
was  the  only  one  at  which  a  lord  justice-general 
presided,  the  then  justice-general  being  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  the  judges  who  sat  in  the  case 
being  Lords  Elchies  and  Kilkerran.  Lord- 
advocate  Grant  was  the  prosecutor.  The  facts 
from  which  the  trial  arose  were  as  follows : — 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure  had  been  appointed 
by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  factor  upon 
the  forfeited  estates  of  Ardsheil,  Mamore,  and 
Callart,  and  according  to  instructions  received 
had  removed  from  their  holdings  the  chief  ten- 
ants who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion. 
This  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  angry  feeling 
in  these  districts,  and  in  the  month  of  May 
Campbell  was  treacherously  shot  while  passing 
on  horseback  through  a  wood  on  the  farm  of 
Lettermore,  in  Duror  of  Appin,  Argyleshire,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Mungo  Campbell,  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Donald  Kennedy,  a  sheriflf- 
officer,  and  attended  by  a  servant.  Suspicion 
speedily  fell  upon  James  Stewart  of  Aucharn  in 
Duror  of  Appin,  who  had  been  removed  from 
his  farm  on  the  estate  of  Ardsheil,  and  who  was 
half-brother  of  Charles  Stewart  of  Ardsheil, 
who  had  forfeited  the  estate  by  I'oining  in  the 
rebellion.  The  actual  perpetrator  of  the  murder, 
however,  was  said  to  be  a  kinsman  and  former 
wai'd  of  James  Stewart,  namely,  Allan  Breck 
Stewart,  who  had  deserted  from  the  royal  to 
the  rebel  army,  and  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden 
had  entered  as  a  cadet  in  the  French  service, 
but  was  then  on  a  secret  visit  to  his  native 
country.  James  Stewart  was  apprehended  a 
day  or  two  after  the  murder  was  committed, 
and  was  Itrought  to  trial  as  accessory  to,  or  art 
and  part  in  the  murder  of  Colin  Campbell  of 
Glenure.  Criminal  letters  were  executed  also 
against  Allan  Breck  Stewart,  but  the  latter  was 
fortunate  enough  to  evade  the  grasjD  of  the  law, 
and  to  escape  to  France.  Between  the  Camp- 
bells and  the  Stewai'ts  a  deadly  feud  existed, 
and  no  doubt  the  accused  would  have  been  as- 
sured of  a  faii'er  trial  had  the  venue  been 
changed  from  Argyleshire  to  Edinburgh;  but 
as  it  was  he  was  brought  before  the  court  at 
Inveraray,  and  eleven  of  the  jurors  were  CamjJ- 
bells.  After  a  trial  of  some  length,  at  which 
a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined,  more 
especially  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and 
after  a  long  deliberation  by  the  jury,  a  verdict 
of  guilty  was  unanimously  returned.  Stewart 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  his  body  to  be 
hung  in  chains,  a  sentence  that  was  duly  carried 
out.  The  evidence  against  him  was  by  no 
means  conclusive,  being  merely  presumptive 
and  circumstantial,  and  there  was  a  very  com- 
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uion  feeling  iu  the  country  tliat  he  w;is  vuijiistly 
condemned.  He  died  protesting  his  innocence, 
and  leaving  a  long  written  statement  alleging 
the  same,  and  explaining  his  own  position  and 
actions  in  regard  to  the  whole  ati'air.' 

The  fate  of  Dr.  Archibald  Canieroji,  brother 
of  Lochiel,  calKd  forth  much  more  unminglcd 
sensations  of  l)ity.  Dr.  Archibald  hail  studied 
medicine,  and  settling  among  his  clansmen  in 
Lochaber  had  been  unwearied  in  his  etl'orts  on 
their  behalf,  assisting  them  both  by  his  medical 
knowledge  and  otherwise.  Jle  had  joined  in 
the  rebellion  rather  "  from  compulsion  of  kin- 
ship" than  from  choice,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  and  liad  acted  more  in  the  character 
of  a  physician  in  the  rebel  army  than  of  a 
combatant.  After  CuUoden  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Prince  Charles, and  escaped 
to  France  along  with  him  and  othei's,  being  also 
attainted  and  his  life  forfeited.  In  1753  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  on  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  rescue  for  his  orphan  nephews  some 
portion  of  the  wreck  of  their  father's  property, 
but  being  apprehended  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loch  Lomond,  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh  and 
thence  to  London.  Here  he  was  arraigned 
upon  the  act  of  attainder,  was  sentenced  to 
death  and  executed,  meeting  his  fate,  as  a  spec- 
tator remarked,  "  like  a  brave  man,  a  Christian, 
and  a  gentleman."  The  execution  of  a  man  of 
Cameron's  character  —  one  too  who  had  been 
so  little  of  an  active  rebel,  and  so  many  years 
after  the  rebellion  had  been  entirely  crushed 
— was  generally  regarded  as  an  act  of  unneces- 
sary severity;  but  it  seems  the  government  had 
been  informed  that  his  visit  was  partly  in  con- 
nection with  the  cause  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
and  hatl  reference  to  moneys  sent  from  France 
to  keep  this  cause  alive.  Another  statement  was 
that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  intending,  according  to  rumour,  to 
throw  15,000  men  into  the  Highlands  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  rebellion.^ 

Matters  had  for  some  time  been  tending  to- 
wards a  collision  between  Britain  and  France 
in  North  America,  where  at  this  time  France 
held  possession  of  Cape  Bi'eton  Island  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  extensive  tract  to  which 
the  name  Louisiana  then  applied.  Between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  great  jealousy 
existed  as  to  tlie  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians 
and  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts ;  and  the  French 
were  also  much  annoyed  at  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  our  colony  Nova  Scotia.  In  1752 
under  the   Marquis  Duquesne,  they  began  to 


1  The  incidents  connected  with  this  celebrated  trial  have  been 
worked  up  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  his  novel  Catriona. 

-Sir  Waltor  Scott  in  his  introduction  to  Redoauntlet  has  some 
interesting  remarks  on  this  episode. 


encroach  on  our  colonies.  A  line  of  forts  was 
built  by  them  along  the  river  Ohio  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  block  out  the  Bri- 
tish from  the  internal  trade.  One  of  these 
forts,  called  Fort  Duquesne,  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Pittsburg  iu  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  object  of  the  French  was  to  con- 
nect Canada  and  Louisiana  by  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
]\Iississippi  as  well  as  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
keep  the  British  to  the  territory  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic.  Such  proceed- 
ings could  only  end  in  war,  and  fighting  began 
in  1754.  It  was  continued  next  year,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  disaster  to  the  British,  a  force  under 
General  Braddock  being  routed  by  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians  when  it  was  march- 
ing to  attack  Fort  Duquesne.  On  this  occasion 
a  young  Virginia  major  of  militia  helped  by  his 
skill  and  coolness  to  save  a  portion  of  the  British 
troops.     His  name  was  George  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  these  hostilities  war-  was 
not  yet  formally  declared,  however,  though 
such  a  declaration  was  naturally  looked  forward 
to  as  being  inevitable  in  the  near  future.  Early 
in  1755  a  royal  message  acquainted  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  was  necessary  from  the 
state  of  affiiii-s  to  increase  the  forces  of  the 
country.  The  intimation  was  met  with  ready 
assurances  of  support.  The  injuries  that  France 
hadheapedupon  the  British  colonists  in  America 
were  universally  resented,  and  the  home  country 
was  eager  to  exact  rejDaration,  and  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour,  no  portion  of  it  being 
more  zealous  in  this  direction  than  Scotland. ^ 

As  a  means  of  bringing  the  naval  forces  into 
a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  bounties  were 
offered  to  seamen  who  volunteered  for  service 
in  tlie  navy,  and  an  active  press  was  set  on  foot 
to  entrap  other's  in  any  way  connected  with 
shipping,  who  might  be  suitable  for  the  naval 
service  of  the  country  but  had  no  desire  to  enter 
it.      In  addition  to   the   bounties  offered   by 


3  It  may  be  not  luiinteresting  to  recall  the  fact  that  1755  was 
the  year  of  the  great  earth(iuake  at  Lisbon,  which  caused  the  loss 
of  some  35,000  lives  and  left  the  city  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  took 
place  on  the  1st  November,  and  its  effects  were  felt  over  an  im- 
mense area,  including  England  and  Scotland.  Loch  Lomond  and 
several  others  of  the  .Scottish  lakes  were  observed  to  be  strangely 
agitated  on  the  day  on  which  it  occurred,  the  agitation  of  Loch 
Lomond  having  liisted  for  over  an  hoiu-  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
water  in  the  loch  having  risen  and  fallen  a  perpendicular  height 
of  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  eartluiuake  was  the  cause  of  the 
issue  of  a  royal  proclamation  appointing  a  general  fast  to  be  held 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  on  7th  Feb.  1756,  as  an  occasion 
of  public  humiliation  for  national  sin  and  wickedness,  and  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty — "who  hath 
protected  and  preserved  us  from  innninent  destruction,  especially 
at  the  time  when  some  neighbouring  countries  in  alliance  and 
friendship  with  us  have  been  visited  by  a  most  dreadful  and 
extensive  earthquake."  The  British  parliament  voted  £100.000 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  calamity,  this  contribution 
being  sent  to  Portugal  partly  in  the  form  of  provisions  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 
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govermiieut,  many  of  the  Scottish  burghs,  aud 
even  a  number  of  noblemen  and  private  citizens, 
advertised  that  they  would  give  bounties  to  sea- 
men who  voluntarily  came  forward  and  entered 
themselves  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  Edin- 
burgh, for  instance,  offered  a  guinea  and  a  half 
to  every  able  seaman,  and  a  guinea  to  evei-y 
ordinary  seaman,  who  presented  himself  before 
a  magistrate  as  a  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
navy;  while  twenty  shillings  were  offered  to 
any  person  who  should  make  known  the  hiding- 
place  of  any  seaman  concealed  in  the  city,  so 
that  he  might  be  secured  by  the  naval  authori- 
ties. Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dundee, 
Montrose,  Dumfries,  Inverness,  and  other  towns 
offei-ed  similar  bounties,  while,  as  an  additional 
encouragement,  some  places  engaged  to  advance 
money  to  the  wives  and  families  of  such  married 
sailors  as  joined  the  navy — the  money  to  be 
repaid  out  of  their  wages.  Bounties  were  also 
offered,  both  by  towns  and  private  persons,  to 
men  who  were  willing  to  join  the  land  forces  of 
the  country.  All  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient, 
however,  and  early  in  1756  a  special  act  was 
passed  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting 
of  the  land  forces  and  marines.  By  this  mea- 
sure justices  of  peace,  magistrates  of  burghs, 
and  certain  other  persons  were  empowered  to 
act  as  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  impres- 
sing for  land  or  sea  service  all  able-bodied  men 
who  did  not  follow  any  lawful  calling  or  possess 
some  lawful  means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  powers  such  as  were 
conferred  by  this  act  might  readily  be  abused, 
and  indeed  impressment  under  any  form  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  much  harshness 
and  barbarity.  But  hitherto  Scotland  had  had 
little  experience  of  the  iniquities  of  impress- 
ment. Before  the  Union  no  such  thing  as 
forcibly  dragging  a  man  away  from  his  wife 
and  family  and  sending  him  to  serve  abroad  in 
the  army  or  navy  was  ever  heard  of  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  now,  under  the  pretext  of  their  being 
without  any  lawful  employment,  or  of  being 
seamen — the  parties  having  perhaps  only  occa- 
sionally engaged  in  fishing, — numbers  of  indus- 
trious peasants  or  labourers  were  torn  from 
their  homes,  and  sent  to  what  they  regarded  as 
little  better  than  exile  or  slavery.  At  Perth  a 
pai'ty  of  soldiers  was  brought  into  the  town, 
and  upwards  of  forty  young  men,  chiefly  ser- 
vants and  apprentices,  were  seized  and  carried 
to  the  barracks,  "where  the  gi-eater  portion  en- 
listed through  fear.  At  Dundee  the  town  was 
surrounded  by  a  battalion  of  foot  and  a  similar 
seizure  made.  In  the  vicinity  of  Edinbui-gh  a 
church  was  surrounded  during  divine  service 
and  several  of  the  congregation  carried  off, 
while  throughout   the   country   a   number  of 


equally  gross  outrages  were  committed,  the 
only  favour  allowed  to  pressed  men  in  many 
instances  being  that  of  choosing  the  land  or 
S8a  service.  Several  applications  made  to  the 
Court  of  Session  were  ineffectual  for  procuring 
redresss ;  the  men  who  had  enlisted  were  found 
to  be  soldiers  under  the  act,  and  though  proved 
,  to  have  been  trepanned  into  the  service,  were 
gravely  pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  liberation,  but  they  might  have  recourse 
against  the  recruiting  officers  !  Great  exertions 
were,  however,  made  by  the  country  gentlemen 
tc  discourage  those  irregularities,  and  j^revent 
at  least  the  forcible  enlistment  of  landsmen,  as  a 
general  dread  had  seized  the  country  labourers, 
many  of  whom  deserted  their  service  and  fled 
to  the  hills.  Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
county  meetings  for  raising  the  number  of 
men  required,  first  by  apprehending  all  the 
sturdy  beggars  and  such  like  idlers,  and  then 
balloting  for  any  deficiency.  In  some  cases 
criminals  resting  under  sentence,  and  persons 
who  had  been  put  in  jail  but  wei'e  not  yet 
tried,  were  made  to  lend  their  aid  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 

In  May,  1756,  war  was  formally  declared 
against  France,  and  the  struggle  known  as  the 
Seven  Years'  War  began.  The  scene  of  hos- 
tilities by  land  was  partly  in  Europe,  partly  in 
India,  and  partly  in  North  America,  and  the 
chief  opponents  on  the  one  side  were  Britain 
and  Prussia,  on  the  other  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  and  latterly  Spain.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  incompetent  Duke  of  New^castle 
(brother  of  the  late  premier,  Henry  Pelham) 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  but  by  this 
time  William  Pitt,  the  elder,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham,  had  begun  to  show  his  remarkable 
abilities,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  fell  into  his  hands. 
Before  this  took  place,  however,  the  nation  was 
deeply  incensed  by  the  loss  of  Minorca,  which 
had  been  held  by  Britain  since  1708,  but 
was  now  (1756)  taken  by  the  French.  Minorca 
had  been  left  in  a  miserable  state  of  defence, 
and  probably  having  some  knowledge  of  this, 
the  French  got  ready  a  vast  armament  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  order  to  pounce  upon  the 
island.  When  our  ministers  were  informed 
that  this  French  fleet  would  soon  sail  from 
Toulon  they  declared  that  it  was  a  mere  feint, 
intended  to  cover  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  but  as  Minorca  was  prized 
next  to  Gibraltar,  and  as  Pitt  and  the  people 
began  to  cry  out  against  this  neglect,  they  at 
last  despatched  Admiral  Byng  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  what  he  thought  an  insufficient 
fleet.  Before  his  arrival  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
had  landed  in  Minorca  with  16,000  men ;  and 
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La  Gallissonniere  was  cruising  off  Port-Mahon 
with  thirteen  French  slui)s  of  the  line.  Byng 
had  only  ten  shi]js  of  the  line,  and  these  in 
not  very  good  condition ;  nor  were  three  which 
were  adiled  to  his  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  which  were  of  inferior  strength,  in  better 
trim.  Witli  that  despondency  which  is  in  itself 
an  Jissurance  of  failure  or  defeat,  Byng,  on  the 
18th  of  jNLiy,  ai)i)roached  Minorca  and  s;iw  the 
British  coloni-s  still  flying  over  the  fortress  of 
St.  Philip,  though  the  French  Hag  was  seen  on 
other  points,  and  numerous  bomb-batteries  wei-e 
playing  upon  the  castle.  After  some  man- 
ceuvres  the  two  fleets  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  and  Byng  threw  out  a  signal  to  engage. 
His  second  in  command,  Rear-admiral  West, 
bore  down  with  his  tUvision,  and,  coming  to  close 
quarters,  attacked  the  French  with  such  spirit 
that  he  drove  several  of  their  shi})s  out  of  the 
line,  though  his  own  ships  suffered  severely. 
But  Byng  would  not  advance,  saying  that  he 
was  determined  to  keep  his  line  entire — that 
nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  an  irregular  fight; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  i-emonstrances  of  his 
own  captain,  he  left  West  to  be  destroyed  or  fall 
back,  and  himself  kept  at  such  a  wary  distance 
tliat  his  own  ship,  a  noble  vessel  of  ninety  guns, 
was  scarcely  brought  into  action  at  all.  La 
Gallissounitjre,  who  stood  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  certainly  had  no  inclination  to  con- 
tinue the  battle,  etlged  away  under  easy  sail 
to  join  the  ships  which  West  had  beaten ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  French  were  altogether 
out  of  sight.  La  Gallissonnifere,  who,  befoi'e 
Byng's  appearance,  had  landed  supplies  and 
reinforcements  for  the  besiegers,  went  back  to- 
wards Toulon,  claiming  the  honours  of  victory. 
Having  thus  failed  in  destroying  the  French 
ships,  Byng  next  failed  in  helping  the  English 
garrison,  though  his  instructions  ordered  him 
to  use  all  possible  means  in  his  power  for  its 
relief.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  he 
stated  various  considerations  that  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fleet  ought  to  make  the 
best  of  its  way  back  to  Gibraltar.  All  his 
officers,  and  some  colonels  of  regiments  who  had 
gone  out  with  him  from  England,  subscribed 
to  this  opinion,  and  Byng  returned  forthwith 
to  the  Rock.  Governor  Blakeney  held  out 
at  Port-Mahon  till  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  he  obtained  honourable  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. Admiral  Hawke  was  sent  out  to  take 
the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Byng 
was  sent  home  under  airest.  When  he  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  the  people  were  with  diflSculty 
pi-evented  from  tearing  him  to  pieces,  and  the 
same  rage  against  him  prevailed  all  over  the 
kingdom.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  was  tried 
bv  a  court-martial,  wliich,  after  sitting  for  about 


a  month,  jnunounced  that  he  had  not  done  the 
utmost  that  he  should  have  done  against  the 
enemy,  that  his  ofl'euee  amounted  to  negligence, 
for  which  under  the  twelfth  article  of  war  the 
penalty  was  death.  He  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  but  the  popular  clamour  had 
at  least  some  influence  in  preventing  this  being 
granted,  and  he  was  shot  on  boai'd  the  Mun- 
arfiue,  in  Poitsmouth  harbour,  March  17,  meet- 
ing his  death  without  the  least  sign  of  fear. 

It  was  in  December,  1750,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  Pitt  became 
first  secretary  of  state  and  virtual  prime-mini- 
ster, under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  nominal 
premier.  By  this  time  the  famous  Scottish 
regiment,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  the 
Blaok  Watch  or  42nd,  had  already  acquired  a 
kind  of  national  reputation  on  account  of 
gallantry  displayed  on  the  Continent.  At  pre- 
sent it  was  known  as  Lord  John  Murray's 
Regiment,  fi-om  the  name  of  its  commander. 
The  firet  battalion  of  it  sailed  from  Plymouth 
early  in  1756,  and  some  seven  hundred  recruits 
for  it  followed  shortly  afterwards.  The  reports 
of  the  time  state  that  when  the  Highlanders 
landed  in  America  they  were  received  in  the 
kindest  manner  by  all  ranks  and  orders,  but 
more  especially  by  the  Indians,  who  flocked  to 
see  them  in  great  numbers  from  all  quarters ; 
and  it  is  declared  that,  "  from  a  surprising  re- 
semblance in  the  manner  of  their  dress  and  the 
great  similitude  of  their  language,  the  Indians 
concluded  they  were  anciently  one  and  the  same 
people,  and  most  cordially  received  them  as 
brethren."^  Pitt,  who  had  at  once  perceived 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  employing 
to  a  greater  extent  the  kilted  mountaineers, 
adopted  without  hesitation  the  most  generous 
policy  for  securing  tlieir  attachment  in  the 
future.  Not  many  weeks  after  he  was  in  office 
two  Highland  battalions  were  raised,  and  were 
officered  by  men  who  had  served  in  the  rebel 
army.  One  of  these  bodies  of  men  (eight  hun- 
dred in  number)  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Erasers,  and  had  as  its  colonel  Simon  Fraser, 
late  Master  of  Lovat,  who,  having  studied  law, 
had  passed  as  an  advocate,  and  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  in  the  trial  of  James 
Stewart  of  Aucharn  already  noticed.  Archi- 
bald Montgomery,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  had  the  command  of  the  other. 

Additional  bodies  of  Highlanders  were  soon 
after  enlisted  in  the  army;  battalion  after  bat- 
talion of  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  Macleans, 
Macphersons,  and  others,  belonging  to  clans 
formerly  disaff'ected,  were  enrolled,  and  their 
chiefs,  or  connections  of  their  chiefs,  got  com- 

1  ScoUs  Magazine  for  1756,  p.  520. 
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missions,  so  that  in  the  course  of  this  war, 
which  kusted  till  17G3,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  as  10,000  men  contributed  to 
the  British  army  by  the  Highlands  alone,  while 
as  many  more  were  drawn  from  the  rest  of 
Scotland.  The  valorous  achievements  of  these 
uatives  of  Scotland  were  witnessed  in  America, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  India,  and 
the  soundness  of  the  great  statesman's  judgment 
in  A\  ithdrawing  from  Scotland  men  who  might 
have  given  trouble  at  home  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  empire  abroad,  and  thereby  acquire  glory 
for  themselves  and  their  country,  was  com- 
pletely vindicated.  The  Black  Watch  or  42nd 
Eegiment,  we  may  mention,  remained  in  Amer- 
ica till  1767,  having  been  augmented  by  a  second 
battalion  in  1758.  It  served  not  only  on  the 
American  continent,  but  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  present  at  almost  every  engage- 
ment that  took  place  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  men  distinguished  themselves  both 
by  their  bravery  in  the  field  and  also  by  their 
good  conduct  when  in  barracks,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  publicly  acknowledged  when 
the  regiment  went  home.  Their  bravery  ob- 
tained them  the  honour  of  being  made  a  "royal" 
regiment,  and  thus  they  returned  to  Britain  as 
the  Royal  Highlandeis,  a  title  which  officially 
belongs  to  them  at  the  present  day.  When 
abroad  their  losses  were  so  severe  that  not 
more  than  thirty  of  the  privates  who  had  left 
Europe  with  the  regiment  returned  home. 

The  cabinet  of  which  Pitt  was  a  member  was  so 
heai'tily  disliked  by  the  kingthatPitthad  to  leave 
office  in  April,  1757.  He  now  became  a  popular 
idol,  and  addresses  and  gold  boxes  rained  down 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  On  this  occasion 
some  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  Stirling  in 
particular,  presented  him  with  an  address, 
thanking  him  for  his  services  to  the  state.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  his  presence  in  the  cabinet 
was  indispensable,  and  in  June  he  was  again  in 
office  as  secretary  of  state,  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  virtually  prime  -  minister, 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour 
and  to  a  successful  termination.  Matters  did  not 
promise  well,  however,  at  first,  and  in  particular 
before  the  end  of  the  year  Hanover  was  lost 
for  a  time  by  the  capitulation  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  inglorious  convention  of 
Closter-Seven,  already  mentioned.  In  1758 
some  advantages  were  gained,  especially  in  North 
America,  where  the  French  were  driven  from 
several  positions  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
captured.  The  following  year  was  a  glorious 
one  for  Britain,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
battle  of  Minden  in  Prussia,  where  a  combined 
force  of  Bi'itish,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians 
defeated  the  French,  but  also  for  the  capture  of 


Quebec,  a  victory  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  conquest  of  all  Canada. 

The  capture  of  Quebec,  Sept.  1759,  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  events  in  military  history. 
The  place  is  strong  by  natui'e,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  when  General  Wolfe  commenced  oper- 
ations against  it,  being  held  at  this  time  by  a 
superior  French  force  under  General  Montcalm. 
Wolfe's  first  attacks  were  unsuccessful,  when 
he  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  scaling  the  steep 
cliffs  leading  up  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  an 
elevated  plateau  extending  towards  the  back  of 
the  town,  so  as  to  attack  it  on  the  side  where 
the  fortifications  were  weakest.  In  the  darkness 
of  night  his  men  were  landed  by  boat-loads  at 
a  time,  and  without  notice  or  alarm  given.  The 
fix'st  to  be  put  ashore  were  some  Highlanders, 
who  began  to  climb  the  steep  face  of  the  rock, 
using  their  hands  more  than  their  feet,  and 
grasping  at  every  bush  or  bough,  aiid  every 
projection  that  could  aid  their  ascent.  The 
Highlandei's  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  and  at  last  the  French  guard,  hearing  a 
rustling  noise  but  seeing  nothing,  fired  down 
the  precipice  at  random.  Their  fire  was  re- 
turned equally  at  random,  whereupon  the 
French  in  terror  at  the  extraordinary  attack 
ran  off.  General  Wolfe  now  stood  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  but  his  troops  (amounting 
only  to  5000  men)  were  gi'eatly  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  those  of  the  enemy.  At  first  the  French 
could  .scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw 
the  British  troops,  but  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, Montcalm  advanced  against  the  daring 
foe,  confident  in  his  ability  to  crush  them.  The 
French  came  on  with  great  boldness,  but  they 
opened  fire  too  soon,  whereas  the  British  had 
been  told  to  load  with  two  buUets  each  and  reserve 
their  fire  for  close  quarters.  When  the  enemy 
were  within  some  thirty  yards  of  them  they 
poured  in  a  deadly  discharge,  following  it  up 
by  an  attack  with  the  bayonet.  The  French 
were  forced  to  retreat  in  disorder,  and  the 
retreat  became  a  flight;  but  the  brave  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded  while  leading  on  his 
men,  consoled,  however,  before  death  closed  his 
eyes,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  French  Avere 
giving  way  in  all  directions.  Montcalm  also 
received  a  mortal  wound  while  attempting  to 
rally  the  French.  Quebec  capitulated  five  days 
after  the  battle.^      In  this  action  the  Eraser 


1  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  battle  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  an  officer  in  Wolfe's  army,  and  published  in  the 
Scots  Mariazine  for  1759. 

"The  French  advanced  with  a  very  good  countenance,  and 
looked  as  if  they  were  determined  to  fight  in  reahty.  Ours  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  and  were  ordered  to  keep  up  their  fire 
and  receive  that  of  the  French :  which  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  then  our  people  got  so  near  them  as  to  make  them  feel  our 
bullets  and  bayonets  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  fire  con- 
tinued very  hot  indeed  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  French  and 
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Higlilauders  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
though  the  conduct  of  all  the  troops  was  admir- 
able. Among  other  successes  gained  in  this 
war  against  the  French  were  several  in  India 
(the  battle  of  Wandewash,  for  instance),  besides 
the  great  triunij)h  by  C'live  at  Phissey.  The 
threats  of  invasion  which  France  hail  thrown 
out  were  turned  into  fears  for  her  own  shores, 
upon  w^hich  indeed  descents  were  made  by  the 
British,  while  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Hawke 
swept  her  tleets  from  the  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  such  exploits  it  may  seem 
almost  ludicrous  to  refer  to  the  doings  of  a 
petty  French  squadron,  which  in  the  year  1760 
struck  momentary  alarm  along  the  unprotected 
west  of  Scotland.  M.  Thurot,  who,  as  captain 
of  a  privateer,  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
extensive  depredations  on  British  merchant 
vessels,  and  the  daring  defence  of  his  own  vessel 
against  two  British  frigates,  w'as  promoted  by 
the  French  king  to  the  command  of  a  small 
flying  squadron,  and  instructed  to  alarm  the 
coast  of  Ireland  by  occasional  descents,  on  pur- 
pose to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British 
from  a  larger  armament  intended  for  a  descent 
on  the  English  coast.  This  attempt  was  frus- 
trated by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  otf 
Belle-Isle,  and  Thurot,  whose  plans  had  been 
deranged,  appeared  in  the  mouth  of  February 
among  the  Western  Islands.  Being  short  of 
provisions  he  landed  on  Islay,  but  paid  for  all 
supplies  that  were  furnished,  and  treated  the 
people  with  the  utmost  politeness.  Unwilling 
to  return  without  attempting  something,  he 
landed  and  took  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  from 
which  he  levied  a  small  contribution,  but  being 
intercepted  by  Captain  Elliot  with  an  equal 
force  he  was  slain  in  the  engagement,  and  three 
of  his  vessels  were  taken. 

The  alarm  which  he  had  created,  the  inability 
of  the  people  to  have  defended  themselves  from 
so  insigniticant  an  armament,  and  the  continued 
rumoui's  of  projected  invasions  from  France, 
raised  a  universal  cry  in  Scotland  for  a  national 
militia,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England.  Even  before  this  there  had 
been  a  movement  in  Scotland  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  force,  and  in  several  of  the  con- 
gratulatory addresses  laid  before  the  king  the 


Canadians  turned  tail.  Then  450  Highlanders  were  let  loose 
upon  them  with  their  broatlsw'ords,  and  nia<le  terrible  havoc 
among  the  poor  devils  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the  city ;  which  they 
would  have  entered  with  the  runaways  bad  they  not  been  called 
back.  .  .  .  Those  breechless  brave  fellows  are  an  honour  to 
their  country.  I  amnot  do  them  justice  in  my  description  of 
them."  Another  officer  tells  us  that  "Ewan  Cameron,  a  com- 
mon Highlander,  ;vs  I  am  credibly  informed,  had  killed  no  less 
than  nine  Frenchmen,  among  whom  were  two  officers,  when  his 
sword-arm  was  carried  ott'  by  a  shot.  He  immediately  snatched 
up  a  bayonet  and  wounded  several  more,  but  an  imlucky  bullet 
penetrating  his  throat,  levelled  him  with  the  ground !" 


previous  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  and  of  other  successes  against  the 
French,  the  need  of  a  militia  for  Scotland  had 
been  referred  to.  An  influential  committee 
had  also  been  formed  to  promote  the  move- 
ment, and  a  plan  prepared  according  to  which 
the  measure  might  be  regulated.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  while  politicians  were 
creating  dissatisfaction  in  some  of  the  counties 
of  England  by  raising  a  force  of  militia,  they 
were  doing  the  same  by  refusing  it  to  those  of 
Scotland.  Ere  the  conmiotion  occasioned  by  the 
operations  above  mentioned  had  subsided,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Oswald,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  and  other  northern  representatives. 
Through  their  eflorts  leave  was  granted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  ordering  of  the  military  forces  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Elliot  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1760,  and  the  table  was  crowded 
with  petitions  entreating  the  legislature  to 
grant  the  favour;  but  the  motion  for  its  com- 
mittal was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  while 
Scotchmen  abroad  were  carrying  the  military 
renown  of  their  country  to  its  highest  jjitch, 
the  petty  jealousy  of  the  English  members  pre- 
vented them  from  being  intrusted  with  arms 
for  their  defence  at  home.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  then  chiefly  directed  Scottish  aflairs,  was 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  the  failure,  being  for 
some  reason  or  other  opposed  to  the  bill.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  a  militia  was  again  set 
agoing  in  Scotland  in  1762,  when  it  was  found 
that  though  a  number  of  the  counties  and  burghs 
were  in  favour  of  it,  about  an  equal  number 
seemed  to  be  against  the  establishment  of  such 
a  force,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
tiy  at  least.  Many  of  the  parties  opposed  to 
it  objected  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
already  a  great  scarcity  of  hands  in  the  country 
for  caiTying  on  the  necessary  operations  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other  occupa- 
tions; and  certainly  large  numbers  of  the  young 
j  men  of  the  country  must  have  been  called  away 
from  these  callings  to  serve  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  subject  continued  to  be  agitated 
from  time  to  time,  but  a  militia  force  was  not 
established  in  Scotland  till  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  king's  reign  an  act 
was  passed  to  continue  the  special  enactments 
that  had  been  passed  after  the  late  rebellion  in 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  high  treason  in  the 
Highlands  and  the  disarming  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  very  common  feeling  in  Scotland 
that  fresh  legislation  on  the  subject  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  the  opinion  of  a  waiter  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  was  generally  held,  that,  "  Con- 
sidering the  late  behaviour  of  the  people  in  the 
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north  aud  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  share 
they  had  had  in  our  glorious  success  during  the 
present  war,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
might  have  expected  to  be  restored  to  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  people  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  rather  than  to  have 
those  invidious  distinctions  continued  which 
the  justice,  by  the  lump,  of  former  parliaments 
had  brought  upon  them. 

George  II.  died  suddenly  at  Kensington  on 
October  25th,  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  George  III. 
At  his  death  the  late  king  was  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  for 
thirty-four  years.  He  was  not  unpopular  with 
his  British  subjects  on  the  whole,  unless  per- 
haps in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  His  inherited 
predilection  for  Hanover  bad  much  to  do  with 
our  beiug  involved  in  the  extensive  waiiike 
operations  on  the  Continent,  which  were  partly 
undertaken  for  its  protection.  During  these 
continental  entanglements  almost  every  Euro- 
pean government,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
France,  had  been  largely  subsidized,  and  had 
all  in  tui-n  pocketed  the  money  and  envied  the 
power  of  Britain.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  the  king  was  almost  entirely  guided  in 
state  affairs  by  the  opinions  of  his  consort. 
Queen  Caroline,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached, although  his  treatment  of  her  was  bad 
enough.  He  was  honourable,  just,  and  on  the 
whole  humane;  but  at  times  he  showed  more 
severity  than  might  have  been  expected,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Scottish  rebels,  though 
in  this  case  there  was  considerable  justification 
for  him.  He  was  distinguished  by  no  very 
remarkable  talents,  and  had  little  or  no  taste 
for  polite  literature.  But  he  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  in  his  own  electorate  of 
Hanover,  was  fond  of  music,  and  patronized 
Handel.  In  private  life  he  was  passionate  but 
placable,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  conciliate 
friendship,  far  less  personal  devotion.  He  was 
regular  and  methodical  in  habits,  and  extremely 
fond  of  money,  yet  he  must  have  spent  or  given 
away  large  sums — Hanover  probably  absorbing 
the  most  of  these — as  he  left  little  behind  him. 
If  England  and  its  interests  were  of  less  impor- 
tance in  his  mind  than  Hanover,  Scotland,  we 
have  no  doubt,  can  have  had  but  a  very  small 
share  of  his  thoughts,  unless  when  the  affair 
of  the  '45  forced  this  country  upon  his  notice. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  up  to  1742, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  (lattei'ly  Lord  Orford)  was 
the  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
British  empire,  as  he  had  done  before  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  Though  unscrupulous  in  his 
dealings  with  politicians,  and  employing  bribery 


in  the  most  open  manner,  he  had  always  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  heart.  The  chief 
ministers  who  succeeded  him  were  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  aud  William  Pitt 
(Earl  of  Chatham),  the  last  of  whom  held  the 
reins  of  power  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  though 
not  formally  prime  -  minister.  The  ati'airs  of 
Scotland  during  this  reign  were  carried  on 
chiefly  under  the  administration  or  advice  of 
Archibald,  third  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  duke  in  1743,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  aud 
Greenwich,  having  held  previous  to  this  time 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Islay.  Duke  Archibald  had 
been  long  connected  with  the  public  affairs  of 
Scotland,  having  been  appointed  lord  high 
treasurer  of  this  country  in  1705,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  negotiating  the  Union,  and  after  it  took 
place  he  sat  as  one  of  the  representative  peers 
in  all  the  parliaments  but  one  till  his  death. 
He  assisted  his  brother  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  In  1725  he  was  appointed 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  Scotland.  He 
was  subsequently  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
checking  the  riotous  proceedings  excited  by  the 
injjjosition  of  the  malt  tax,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  ordei-. 
In  1734  he  was  made  keejier  of  the  great  seal, 
and  held  this  office  to  the  last.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  reposed  great  confidence  in  him,  and 
under  this  statesman  his  influence  in  his  native 
country  was  so  great  as  to  acquire  for  him  the 
flattering  title  of  "King  of  Scotland."  The 
commerce  and  mamxfactures  of  Scotland  and  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country  generally 
were  fui'thered  by  him,  and  he  was  also  a  friend 
to  the  higher  education,  beiug  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh. 
After  Walpole's  resignation  and  subsequent 
death  his  opinions  in  reference  to  Scottish 
measures  were  still  regarded  as  having  great 
weight,  and  he  continued  high  in  the  esteem  of 
all  parties  till  his  death  in  1761.  He  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  had  col- 
lected one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in 
Great  Britain.  His  brother,  the  second  duke, 
was  a  man  of  more  brilliant  abilities,  but  less 
consistent  in  his  political  conduct.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  but  is  best  known  through  his 
share  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1715; 
probably,  however,  to  the  greater  number  of 
readers  his  name  is  most  familiar  from  the 
prominent  place  he  occupies  in  Scott's  Heart  of 
Midlothian. 
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George  III.,  grandson  of  George  II.,  received 
the  crown  under  circumstances  peculiarly  aus- 
picious. Victorious  abroad,  tlie  nation  was 
united  at  home  under  a  minister  whose  trans- 
ceudant  genius  seemed  to  annihilate  opposition 
and  command  success.  The  new  monarch  was 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  being  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  tall  and  manly,  and  of  a  frank, 
open  countenance.  He  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  England,  was  decorous  in  con- 
duct, and  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  fairly 
good  abilities.  On  the  day  after  his  grand- 
father's death  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  Lon- 
don, and  immediately  after  at  Edinburgh,  but 
not,  as  had  previously  been  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  from  the  venerable  cross,  but  from  the 
balcony  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  one 
of  the  new  buildings  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
ancient  structure  had  been  most  unnecessarily 
removed.  A  royal  proclamation  against  vice 
and  immorality  was  read  from  all  the  pulpits 
on  the  following  Sunday,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  five  of  the 
Edinburgh  ministei-s^  hastened  to  congratulate 


the  young  monarch.  No  immediate  change 
took  place  in  the  plans  of  government,  or  in  the 
jJersons  intrusted  with  conducting  them;  but 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  prince's  education,  was  immediately 
introduced  into  the  Privy  Council,  a  step  which 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  English  courtiers 
with  fears  of  a  preponderance  of  Scottish  in- 
fluence. Meanwhile  the  king  delighted  the 
nation  at  large  by  identifying  himself  with  his 
British  subjects  in  his  first  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, November  18th.  "Born  and  educated 
in  this  country,"  said  he,  "  I  glory  in  the  name 
of  Briton;"  and  everything  fortunate  was  an- 
ticipated from  the  reign  of  a  native  sovereign. 
On  September,  1761,  he  married  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  a  lady  similar  to 
himself  in  character  and  tastes,  who  aided  him 
in  proving  that  the  occupancy  of  a  throne  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  and  regu- 
larity of  an  ordinary  English  household. 

At  his  accession  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
still  going  on,  and  in  1761  Spain  was  added  to 
the  foes  of  Britain,  very  little  to  her  own  advan- 
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tage.  Pitt  advised  that  our  new  enemy  should 
be  at  once  attacked,  but  as  his  advice  was  not 
taken  he  resigned,  and  wassucceeded  by  the  Earl 
of  Bute  as  chief  minister.  Negotiations  for 
peace  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on,  and 
the  war  finally  came  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  February,  1763.  The  terms  of  the  peace 
were  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  jDeople,  or  even  with  the  un- 
rivalled successes  of  the  British  arms ;  and  the 
popular  disappointment  on  this  account,  together 
with  the  eai'l's  inexperience  and  certain  blun- 
ders committed  by  him  in  regard  to  the  internal 
administration,  raised  such  a  clamour  against 
him  and  hia  country  in  the  metropolis,  and  such 
a  torrent  of  intemperate  abuse  from  the  press, 
that  after  a  very  short  and  turbulent  premier- 
ship he  resigned  his  unenviable  office.  The  feel- 
ing against  the  premier  was  greatly  fostered  by 
the  attacks  of  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  in  his 
weekly  paper  The  North  Briton.  "Wilkes's  en- 
mity was  stirred  up  by  the  refusal  of  the  minister 
to  confer  upon  him  a  lucrative  post  under 
govei^nment.  Wilkes  professed  to  believe  that 
the  "arbitrary  principles  of  Scottish  tyranny 
were  spreading  through  the  kingdom,  and  in- 
fecting the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution ;"  and 
that  the  liberty  of  the  country  was  in  danger 
wherever  Scottish  influence  had  power  to  exert 
itself.  He  had  as  a  worthy  colleague  in  his 
scurrilities  the  profligate  satirist  and  renegade 
clergyman  Charles  Churchill,  who  ridiculed  the 
Scots  in  his  Prophecy  of  Famine,  and  was  him- 
self held  up  to  public  contemjDt  in  a  caricature 
by  Hogarth. 

George  Grenville,  the  Marquis  of  Eocking- 
ham,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  neld  the  premier- 
ship successively  in  the  period  from  1763  to  1770, 
but  in  1766-68  Pitt— now  Earl  of  Chatham- 
was  really  at  the  head  of  affairs,  though  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  nominally  prime-minister. 
During  Grenville's  tenure  of  office  the  fatal 
Stamp  Act  was  passed  (1765)  by  which  a  duty 
was  to  be  raised  from  our  colonists  in  North 
America  on  stamps  required  to  be  affixed  to 
certain  classes  of  documents.  The  Americans, 
many  of  whose  forefathers  had  left  their  native 
land  to  avoid  tyrannic  enactments,  rose  al- 
most to  a  man  against  the  act,  which  was  re- 
pealed indeed  the  following  year,  though  the 
good  done  by  this  step  was  counteracted  by  the 
passing  of  another  act  declaring  the  powers  of 
parliament  over  the  colonies  to  be  supreme, 
and  thus  asserting  the  right  to  tax  them.  In 
1767  another  ill-judged  step  was  taken  in  the 
passing  of  an  act  for  imposing  duties  in 
America  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painters' 
coloui's.  The  ill-feeling  of  the  colonists  was 
re-awakened  into  fresh  vigour,  riots  took  place, 


and  associations  were  formed,  the  members  of 
which  refrained  from  and  discouraged  the  use 
of  the  taxed  articles.  In  1770  Lord  North  be- 
came prime-minister  in  room  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  his  name  is  more  closely  identified 
than  that  of  any  other  with  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  though  in  his  policy  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  king  himself.  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords  thundered 
against  the  tyrannical  course  adopted  towards 
the  colonists,  and  many  other  politicians  spoke 
to  the  same  tenor,  but  in  vain.  In  1770  Lord 
North  got  the  other  duties  taken  off,  but  that 
on  tea  was  still  retained,  and  the  resentment  in 
America  kept  gradually  rising. 

Few  events  worthy  of  notice  took  place  in 
Scotland  meanwhile.  A  great  lawsuit,  how- 
ever, the  famous  "  Douglas  cause,"  may  here  be 
mentioned,  since,  although  entirely  a  private 
affair,  it  excited  much  interest,  and  led  almost 
the  whole  of  the  peojsle  of  Scotland  to  take  up 
the  attitude  of  partisans  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  At  a  former  period  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  might  have  been  called  in  to  decide 
the  contest  in  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
sought  to  obtain  for  himself  the  valuable  estates 
of  the  first  and  last  Duke  of  Douglas.  Archi- 
bald, Duke  of  Douglas,  died  21st  July  1761,  and 
his  nephew,  Archibald  Stewart,  son  of  Lady 
Jane  Douglas,  the  only  sister  of  the  deceased 
nobleman,  and  of  her  husband,  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Grandtully,  was  served  heir  to  his  estates. 
Owing  to  certain  circumstances  and  considera- 
tions Lady  Jane  had  been  privately  married, 
and  the  birth  of  her  son  took  place  in  a  lodging- 
house  at  Paris  when  she  was  fifty  years  old. 
For  a  time  the  late  Duke  of  Douglas  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  his  nephew  was  a  spurious 
child,  and  had  executed  a  settlement  of  his 
whole  real  estate  upon  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
Latterly,  however,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  boy  was  his  true  heii',  had  can- 
celled his  settlements  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  had  nominated  his  nephew 
Archibald  his  heir  of  entail.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  at  first  claimed  the  estates  as  heir 
male  of  the  family,  but  not  succeeding  in  this 
he  sought  to  set  aside  the  boy  said  to  be 
Lady  Jane's  son  as  not  being  really  her  off- 
spring. The  cause,  after  lasting  five  years,  was 
decided  in  his  favour  by  the  Court  of  Session, 
but  on  being  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
decision  was  given  against  the  duke.  AVhen 
the  Court  of  Session  had  given  its  decision  (in 
1767)  the  result  was  so  distasteful  to  a  section 
of  the  Scottish  public  that  the  life  of  the 
president  of  the  court  was  threatened.  When 
the  Lords  had  reversed  this  decision  (in  1769) 
the  delight  of  the  populace  was  unbounded. 
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Edinburgh  and  its  suburljs  were  illuiuinated, 
and  a  number  of  the  lower  class  of  people  ex- 
pressed their  unruly  satisfaction  by  smashing 
the  windows  of  the  judges  who  had  taken  the 
unpn|)ular  view  of  the  c;use,as  well  as  those  of  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  or  of  persons 
who  refused  to  illuminate.  So  far  did  these 
lawless  proceedings  go  that  the  military  had  to 
be  called  out.  Public  manifestations  of  satis- 
faction with  the  result  of  the  long  litigation 
took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  probably  ^lo  lawsuit  has  ever  excited  so 
much  general  interest.  The  expense  of  the 
litigation  was  said  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

At  the  return  of  peace  in  1763  the  trustees  for 
the  forfeited  estates  in  the  north  were  desirous 
that  a  certain  number  of  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  should  settle  upon  them 
either  as  labourers  and  tradesmen  or  as  fisher- 
men ;  and  they  projected  villages  and  stations, 
which  the  short  interval  free  of  hostilities  did 
not  allow  to  be  fully  established.  They  offei-ed 
the  sailore,  if  unmarried,  a  bounty  of  £2  ster- 
ling each,  and  a  boat  suited  for  the  herring  or 
the  cod  fishery  to  every  eight  men ;  and  to 
married  men  a  dwelling-house  and  three  aci'es 
of  ground  rent  free  for  seven  years.  Soldiers 
were  to  have  similar  allowances,  and  in  lieu  of 
a  boat  they  were  to  have  a  bounty  of  three 
pounds  per  man.  Some  of  the  larger  landed 
proprietors  ofi"ered  even  higher  encouragements, 
and  appear  to  have  been  successful  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  till  the  introduction  of  new 
improvements  rendered  them  less  careful  about 
attaching  inhabitants  to  the  soil ;  and  a  spii-it 
of  emigration  Was  excited  among  the  people  by 
more  tempting  prospects  abx'oad.  About  the 
same  time  a  transference  of  pi'operty  highly 
gratifying  to  Scottish  feeling  took  place. 
Several  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  1715  had 
been  sold  by  the  commissioners  to  the  York 
Building  Company,  a  commercial  association 
that  attempted  to  open  mines,  and  otherwise 
to  develop  their  Scottish  property  to  their 
own  profit.  From  various  causes,  however,  the 
company  became  bankrupt,  and  the  properties 
were  again  brought  to  judicial  sale  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1764.  The  estates  thus  sold  were 
those  belonging  to  the  Panmure,  Southesk,  and 
Marischal  families,  and  the  heirs  of  the  former 
ownei's  were  now  enabled  to  buy  them  back  at 
the  upset  prices,  no  person  bidding  against 
them. 

About  this  period  there  were  many  complaints 
in  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
currency  in  Scotland,  there  being  a  great  scarcity 
of  silver  and  gold  and  a  superabundance  of  paper 
money.      The  banks  had  greatly  increased  in 


number,  though  some  of  the  new  ones  were  very 
insignificant  concerns,  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  issue  notes  with  an  optional  clause  of 
payment  on  demand,  or  six  months  after  with 
legal  interest.  Notes  for  sums  as  small  as 
five  shillings  were  common,  and  private  notes 
for  smaller  sums  were  also  in  circulation.  The 
evil  was  threatening  even  to  increase,  when  an 
act  was  passed  (1765)  forbidding  the  issue  of 
notes  under  one  pound  in  value  or  otherwise 
than  payable  on  demand.  After  this  silver 
gradually  became  sufficiently  plentiful  again. 
In  1769  a  promising  banking  company  was 
started,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Ayr,  under  the 
designation  of  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co.  A  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  partners 
in  the  concern,  at  their  head  being  the  Dukes 
of  Buccleugh  and  Queeusberry,  the  Earls  of 
Dumfries  and  March,  Mr.  Douglas  of  Douglas. 
Mr.  Patrick  Heron  of  Hei'on,  and  others.  Too 
generous  and  sanguine,  they  accommodated  land- 
loi'ds,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  with  a  liberality 
beyond  the  line  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  sent 
almost  immediately  into  circulation  a  quantity 
of  paper  above  what  they  had  the  ready  means 
of  honouring.  After  carrying  on  business  for 
only  about  three  years,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
panic  in  the  commercial  world,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  stopjjing  paj'ment  (June,  1772), 
and  of  winding  up  their  business  the  following 
year.  The  partners  now  discovered  that  besides 
their  capital  they  had  lost  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a-s  they  were  individually 
responsible  many  were  entirely  ruined,  and  a 
good  deal  of  distress  was  caused  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  business  of  the  bank  was  chieily 
carried  on. 

Meanwhile  events  were  hastening  on  towards 
war  with  oiir  colonies  in  America,  though  the 
measui'es  of  Lord  North  were  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  Burke  and  Fox  in  the  Commons.  A 
Declaration  of  Rights  was  di'awn  up  by  the 
colonists  in  1774,  and  next  year  hostilities  actu- 
ally commenced.  The  course  which  the  war  took 
may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows.  A  small 
British  force  (part  of  General  Gage's  troops)  was 
sent  from  Boston,  on  18th  April,  to  destroy  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  belonging  to  the 
Americans,  and  deposited  at  Concord,  a  task 
which  they  effected;  but  on  their  return  they 
were  attacked  by  the  colonists  in  some  force 
near  Lexington,  and  forced  to  retreat,  leaving 
behind  them  273  killed  and  wounded.  Before 
the  end  of  the  month  the  British  governor  and 
army  were  closely  hemmed  in  in  Boston  by  a 
jirovincial  force  of  20,000  men.  Elsewhere  the 
colonists  acted  with  spirit;  the  important 
northern  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
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Poiut  were  seized,  and  their  cannon  and  ani- 
muoitiou  proved  of  great  service  in  the  struggle. 
A  continental  congress  assembled  in  May  at 
Philadelphia,  and  took  measures  to  raise  an 
army  and  equip  a  navy.  George  Washington 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  the  sinews  of  war  bills 
of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  were 
issued,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  faith  of 
the  united  colonies  was  pledged.  On  17th  June, 
1775,  the  British  troopsat  Boston,  under  Generals 
Gage,  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  attacked 
the  intrenched  position  of  the  colonists  on  Bunker 
Hill,  which  commanded  Boston  harbour,  and 
captured  it,  but  at  a  loss  of  1054  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  American  loss  did  not  exceed 
450  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  so  that 
they  soon  came  to  look  upon  the  action  as  a 
victory.  After  Wasliington  had  spent  some 
time  in  getting  his  troops  into  proper  order  he 
regularly  beleaguered  Boston  till  17tli  March, 
1770,  when  the  Bi'itish  evacuated  the  town,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax,  carrying  away  many  loyal 
families.  Early  in  the  same  winter  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  into  Canada  by  the  colonists,  who 
believed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  favour- 
able to  their  cause ;  but  after  taking  Montreal, 
and  unsuccessfully  assaulting  Quebec,  the  re- 
mains of  the  expedition  abandoned  the  British 
territory  in  June,  1776.  On  7th  June  Richard 
Henry  Lee, of  Virginia,  bi'ought  before  Congi'ess 
a  resolution  declaring  that  "  the  united  colonies 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  that  their  political  connection  with 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  dissolved." 
This  resolution  was  passed  after  an  animated 
debate  by  nine  of  the  thirteen  existing  colonies ; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
others  were  selected  to  draft  a  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  was  written  by  Jefferson 
and  adopted  4th  July  by  the  votes  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  which  thus  became  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  British  government  had  now  begun  to 
see  that  the  opposition  was  not  the  ordinary 
])()pular  outbreak  which  they  supposed  it  to  be, 
and  many  additional  troops  were  sent  from 
England,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
German  mercenaries,  mostly  from  Hesse-Cassel. 
Fresh  operations  now  began  by  a  battle  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  27th  August,  1776, 
in  which  Washington  was  defeated  by  General 
Howe  with  heavy  loss.  He  retreated  with  a 
disorganized  army  beyond  the  Delaware, 
hoping  to  save  Philadelphia.  He  was  rather 
listlessly  followed  by  the  British,  who  took  un- 
opposed the  principal  towns  of  New  Jersey  as 
they  advanced,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be 
surprised  at  Trenton  (25th  December)  and  at 
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Princeton  (3rd  January,  1777).  Meanwhile 
Congress  had  not  been  idle ;  it  formed  articles 
of  confederation  between  the  states  (which  were 
ratified  by  all  except  Maryland  in  1778-79),  and 
sent  Franklin  and  Silas  Dean  to  France  to  solicit 
recognition  and  aid.  Formal  recognition  was 
withheld,  but  money  and  material  were  privately 
sent,  and  volunteers,  such  as  Lafayette,  Pulaski, 
Kosciusko,  Baron  Steuben,  and  Baron  Kalb, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  fight  for  the  republican 
cause. 

The  next  campaign  again  opened  disastrously 
for  the  Americans.  Washington,  in  order  to 
defend  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital,  was 
obliged  to  give  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  11th 
September,  1777,  to  a  much  superior  force 
under  Howe  and  Loi'd  Cornwallis,  and  was 
completely  defeated,  and  the  British  entered 
Philadelphia  without  further  opposition.  For- 
tune, however,  smiled  upon  the  Americans  in 
the  north.  General  Burgoyne,  with  an  army 
of  7000  British  and  German  troops,  accompanied 
by  numerous  bands  of  Canadians  and  Indians, 
marched  from  Canada  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  British  on  the  Hudson,  and  to  cut  off  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  He 
was  met  by  General  Gates  at  Stillwater,  near 
Saratoga,  where  two  toughly-contested  actions 
took  place  (19th  September  and  7th  October),  on 
the  whole  favoui'able  to  the  Americans.  Having 
but  three  days'  provisions,  he  was  compelled  to 
capitulate  on  the  I7th  October. 

This  event  induced  the  French  oj^enly  to  enter 
the  struggle  in  the  spi-ing  of  next  year  (1778), 
and  subsequently  Sjaain  and  Holland  joined  in 
the  war  against  England,  and  aided  the  Ameri- 
cans. Britain  sent  fresh  armies  and  fleets  to  crush 
the  rebellion;  but  although  they  gained  several 
victories,  it  was  obvious  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  Americans  was  not  yet  within  siglit,  and 
there  was  a  growing  desire  in  Britain  for  peace 
with  the  colonies.  At  last  the  surrender  of  the 
British  genei'al  Lord  Cornwallis  with  an  army 
of  7000  men  at  Yorktown,  19th  October,  1781, 
gave  fi'esh  strength  to  this  feeling,  and  virtually 
terminated  the  war.  After  defeating  General 
Gates  at  Camden  in  August  1780,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  concentrated  his  army  round  York- 
town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  There 
he  was  blockaded  by  Washington,  aided  by 
French  troops,  and  a  French  fleet  under  De 
Gi'asse.  He  held  out  against  superior  numbers 
till  his  ammunition  w^as  expended,  and  was  then 
forced  to  cajHtulate.  The  Americans  owed  this 
success  chiefly  to  the  French,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  result  they  would  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  continuing  the  war.  But  in  Britain 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  peace  was  now  prevalent, 

and  the  same  feeling  was  shared  by  France  and 
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Spain.  The  war  eiuletl  with  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  from  3rd  September,  1783,  Great 
Britiiin  formally  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  of  England, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  supported  Lord  North 
in  his  unfortunate  measures  respecting  America, 
and  a  still  larger  considered  it  treason,  or  little 
better,  to  listen  to  any  jn'oposal  of  granting 
the  colonists  indei)endenco.  The  public  senti- 
ment of  Scotland  was  similar,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war  Edinburgh  and  other  places 
oflered  bounties  (as  in  the  last  war),  over 
and  above  the  royal  bounties,  to  seamen  who 
should  voluntarily  enter  themselves  to  serve 
in  the  uavy.  Money  was  also  subscribed  for 
the  relief  of  the  soldiers  in  America,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  willows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war.  Kecruiting  went  on 
briskly,  both  in  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands, 
and  the  42nd  or  Lord  John  Murray's  Eegimeut, 
numbering  1000  men,  and  the  71st  or  Eraser's, 
of  2000,  were  soon  at  the  seat  of  war.  In 
America  itself  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  was 
actually  I'aised  from  among  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  had  by  this  time  settled  there. 

Before  long  Scotland  was  more  directly  in- 
volved in  the  hostilities  of  the  period,  privateers 
from  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  having 
begun  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Scottish  shores,  and  to  prey  upon  the  shipping 
of  the  country.  Several  of  these  for  a  time 
carried  on  their  operations  in  or  near  the  Clyde 
estuary,  and  armed  vessels  were  fitted  out  at 
Greenock  to  attack  them,  while  the  peoj^le  of 
Ayr  raised  fi'om  among  their  number  a  force  of 
volunteers  to  defend  their  good  town.  Many 
ships  were  also  taken  and  rifled  on  the  east  side 
of  Scotland,  and  about  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
land Isles,  a  number  of  these  being  burned  after 
capture.  In  some  cases  the  Ameincans  induced 
men  belonging  to  the  captured  ships  to  take 
service  with  them.  In  response  to  representa- 
tions from  Scotland  men-of-war  were  soon  sent 
to  cruise  oif  both  the  east  and  the  west  coasts 
for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ships. 

As  the  war  advanced,  and  when  General 
Burgoyne's  surrender  to  the  Americans  at  Sara- 
toga raised  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
renewed  exertion  were  made  to  augment  the 
Bi'itish  forces  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war.  In  these  efforts 
Scotland  took  an  active  part,  and  indeed  even 
went  beyond  England  in  this  respect.  In  the 
end  of  1777  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Duke  of  Athole  each  offered  to  raise  a  regiment 
on  his  own  estates,  which  off"ers,  as  well  as 
similar  ofl'ers  made  by  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  were  readily  accepted.     The  cities 


and  burghs  took  a  corresponding  course,  Glas- 
gow being  the  first  of  these  to  come  forward 
with  the  oflfer  of  a  regiment  "  to  be  employed 
in  such  a  manner  as  your  majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  direct,"  and  with  the  prayer  added  in 
the  address  to  the  king  on  the  matter  that  God 
would  be  pleased  "  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
delusion  of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  sacred 
name  of  Liberty,  are  exercising  every  act  of 
tyranny."  The  town-council,  the  trades'-house, 
and  the  various  corporations,  as  well  as  other 
bodies  and  private  iudividuaLs,  subscribed  liber- 
ally for  this  object,  and  ^'10,000  was  soon  pro- 
mised. Edinburgh  immediately  followed  the 
lead  of  Glasgow,  and  the  two  civic  regiments  of 
volunteers  were  soon  embodied.  Seven  other 
corps  were  also  raised  in  Scotland  by  the  middle 
of  the  year  (1778),  all  of  these  consisting  of 
Highlanders.  Almost  every  town  of  any  con- 
sequence off"ered  bounties  to  those  willing  to 
join  the  various  regiments,  some  of  them 
sj^ecially  selecting  one  corps  as  recipieiits  of 
their  generosity,  others  another.  There  was 
talk  also  of  a  militia,  but  instead  of  this  several 
corps  of  fencibles  were  raised,  for  the  internal 
protection  of  the  country,  being  liable  to  serve 
in  any  part  of  Scotland,  but  not  to  march  out 
of  it  except  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  England. 
Three  bodies  of  fencibles  w^re  at  first  raised, 
the  South,  the  North,  and  the  West  Fencibles, 
these  corps  being  respectively  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  A 
general  recruiting  act  was  also  jmssed,  under 
which  able-bodied  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
not  engaged  in  any  lawful  trade  or  employment, 
and  having  no  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
■were  liable  to  be  impressed. 

Ready  as  the  Highlanders  had  shown  them- 
selves to  join  the  army,  the  principle  of  clan- 
ship, if  not  broken,  was  now  to  some  extent 
weakened  They  could  not  now  be  induced  to 
follow  the  banner  of  their  clan  without  inquiry, 
but  had  learned,  like  their  lowland  neighbours, 
to  bargain  for  their  services.  To  the  disgrace 
of  the  agents  employed,  if  not  of  the  govern- 
ment for  which  they  acted,  these  bargains 
were,  in  several  instances,  shamefully  infringed; 
and  the  shrewd  uneducated  Highlanders,  taught 
to  dread  deception,  were  thus  exposed  to  the 
arts  of  designing  men,  and  upon  more  than 
one  occasion  excited  to  mutiny.  For  example, 
the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth's  Highland 
Regiment,  in  September,  1778,  having  been 
brought  to  the  capital  for  embarkation  at  Leith 
(the  place  of  destination  being  Guernse}'),  re- 
fused to  embark  unless  their  arrears  of  pay 
and  the  bounty  they  had  been  promised  were 
paid ;  and  notwithstanding  the  entreaty  of  their 
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officers,  although  some  five  hundred  were  pre- 
vailed to  go  on  board  the  transjjorts,  about  the 
same  number  retired  to  Arthur's  Seat,  with 
I)ipes  j^laying  and  their  plaids  fixed  on  poles  for 
coloiu's.  There  they  remained  for  several  days, 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
people  of  Edinburgh,  and  visited  by  persons  of 
all  ranks.  A  number  of  other  troops  were  soon 
collected,  including  dragoons,  fencibles,  and 
men  of  the  Glasgow  regiment,  and  it  appeared 
tha:  the  mutineers  would  rather  risk  a  hostile 
encounter  than  embark;  but,  by  the  good  offices 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  Lord  Macdonald,  and  others, 
and  after  assurances  from  Sir  Adolphus  Ough- 
ton,  commander  -  in  -  chief  in  Scotland,  and 
General  Skene  (second  in  command),  they  were 
induced  to  leave  the  hill  and  embark.  This 
was  not  done,  however,  till  a  bond  or  agreement 
had  been  signed,  promising  that  all  past  off'ences 
should  be  condoned,  their  demands  as  to  pay 
and  arrears  satisfied,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  handed  over  to  the  East  India  Company,  as 
they  had  been  groundlessly  led  to  believe. 
This  regiment  helped  to  repel  the  landing  of  a 
French  force  in  Jersey  the  following  year,  and 
in  January,  1781,  in  company  with  other  troops, 
aided  in  compelling  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
French  who  had  landed  at  St.  Heller's  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  A  mutiny  of  a  party  of 
about  fifty  Highlanders,  recruited  for  the  42nd 
and  71st  Regiments,  took  place  at  Leith  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances  the  following  year. 
They  had  been  brought  there  to  be  put  on  board 
transports,  but  a  report  having  been  spread 
that  they  were  to  be  draughted  into  one  or 
other  of  the  lowland  corps,  they  refused  to  go 
on  board.  About  two  hundred  men  of  the 
Southern  fencibles  having  been  oi'dered  to  carry 
them  pi-isoners  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  de- 
luded Highlanders  resisted,  and  had  recourse  to 
their  arms,  and  they  were  not  overpowered  till 
twelve  of  them  had  been  killed.  Early  in  1783, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  77th  Regiment, 
or  Athole  Highlanders,  who  were  lying  at 
Portsmouth  imder  orders  to  embark  for  the 
East  Indies,  refused  to  go  on  board,  alleging 
that  arrears  of  pay  were  due,  and  that  they  had 
enlisted  on  the  exjDress  condition  of  three  years' 
service  or  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  For 
a  time  matters  bore  a  very  threatening  asj^ect, 
but  the  authorities  soon  saw  that  they  were  in 
the  wrong,  and  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  that  all  who  had  served  for  three 
years  were  entitled  to  be  immediately  dis- 
charged. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  the  colonies  in  America,  the  merchant 
ships  of  Scotland  in  many  cases  fell  a  pi^ey  to 
American   privateei's.      To   these   were   added 


the  men-of-war  and  privateers  of  France  when 
that  country  had  sided  with  the  colonists  against 
Britain.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  British  war-ships  and  privateers  were 
not  equally  active,  and  that  their  captures  were 
not  even  more  numerous.  In  1778  a  descent 
was  made  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  by 
the  somewhat  notorious  Paul  Jones,  himself  a 
native  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  who,  after  having 
been  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  in  smug- 
gling between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  const  of 
the  Solway,  had  gone  to  America  and  obtained 
command  of  a  vessel  carrying  eighteen  guns. 
Having  arrived  in  the  Irish  Sea,  he  all  but 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  a  large  number  of 
ships  in  Whitehaven  harbour.  He  then  lauded 
a  party  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  near  the  head  of 
Kirkcudbright  Bay,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  with  the  intention  of  taking  this  noble- 
man prisoner  and  holding  him  to  ransom.  His 
lordship  was  luckily  absent,  however,  and  the 
party  i^etired  without  doing  any  damage,  but 
taking  the  family  plate  with  them.^  The  next 
exploit  of  Jones  was  to  take  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Drake,  which  came  out  of  Belfast  Lough  to 
meet  him,  and  had  to  strike  after  an  action  that 
lasted  an  hour,  being  considerably  weaker  than 
her  antagonist.  Jones  then  made  his  way  to 
Brest,  and  was  able  to  return  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron  flying  the  American  flag,  but 
chiefly  manned  by  Frenchmen.  After  causing 
an  alarm  at  several  points  on  the  Irish  coast  he 
rounded  the  north  of  Scotland  and  sailed  south- 
wards. On  the  16th  of  September,  1779,  his 
ships  were  seen  steei'ing  up  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
with  the  intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  burning 
the  shipping  at  Leith  and  levying  contributions 
on  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  As  the  place  was 
entirely  defenceless,  the  utmost  consternation 
prevailed  in  the  Scottish  capital,  but  before 
any  mischief  was  done,  and  when  the  unwelcome 
visitoi-s  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Leith,  a 
fierce  gale  sprang  up  and  carried  them  out  to 
sea.  Not  long  afterwards  Jones  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  merchantmen  from  the  Baltic,  under 
the  convoy  of  two  British  men-of-war,  the 
Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarboi-ougji.  Both 
of  these  he  took  after  a  desperate  engagement, 
his  own  vessel — the  Bonhomme- Richard — being 
so  severely  damaged  that  she  soon  after  sunk. 
His  ships  in  this  action  consisted  of  a  two- 
decked  vessel,  two  frigates,  and  a  brig. 

On  several  subsequent  occasions  the  coast 
towns  of  Scotland  were  thrown  into  consider- 
able alarm   by  the   near  approach  of  hostile 


1  The  plate  was  taken  contrary  to  Jones's  wishes,  and  was  after- 
wards retiimed  by  him.  Jones,  whose  real  name  was  John  Paul, 
was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
employed  at  St.  Mary's  Isle. 
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vessels,  which,  though  tlit-y  did  not  effect  a 
landing,  ventured  oftener  than  once  to  cut  out 
ships  tliat  had  taken  refuge  in  Scottish  ports 
or  roadsteads.  In  the  middle  of  1781  a  French 
privateer,  after  chasing  two  vessels  into  Dunbar 
and  tiring  one  or  two  shots  into  the  town,  came 
farther  north  and  lay  at  a  short  distance  off 
Arbroatli,  threatening  to  bombai'd  it  if  a  ran- 
som of  i,"30,000  were  not  paid.  After  some 
parleying  the  citizens  refused,  and  dared  the 
enemy  to  do  their  worst.  Upon  this  the  pri- 
vateer directed  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  the 
town  for  about  an  hour,  but  then  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  away  without  having  done 
much  material  damage.  After  the  capture  of 
two  ships  at  Aberdeen  from  under  the  fire  of 
a  battery,  the  unwelcome  intruder  disappeared. 

By  this  time  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  had 
been  added  to  the  foes  of  Britain — the  former 
in  1779,  the  latter  in  1780— and  for  a  brief  time 
our  naval  supremacy  was  threatened.  In  1780, 
however.  Admiral  Rodney  defeated  a  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  with  the  capture  of 
eight  ships,  while  next  year  Admiral  Hyde 
Parker  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  and  drove  it 
to  the  Texel.  lu  this  same  year  (1781)  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  able  to  collect  in 
the  English  Channel  a  stronger  combined  fleet 
than  any  Britain  could  muster  there  at  that  time, 
though  they  did  not  eftect  anything  of  import- 
ance. In  1782  their  ships  were  also  in  great 
force  in  the  Channel.  In  this  year,  however,  a 
great  naval  victory  over  the  French  was  gained 
in  the  West  Indies  by  Admiral  Rodney  and 
Admiral  Hood.  Generally  speaking,  the  navy 
of  our  country  was  sufiiciently  powerful  to  keep 
the  enemy's  cruisers  well  in  cheek,  and,  unless 
from  the  increase  of  taxes  and  the  general  inter- 
ruption of  trade,  Scotland  suflered  compara- 
tively little  from  the  war  during  the  remainder 
of  its  continuance. 

Sliortly  before  the  war  came  to  an  end  several 
plans  were  brought  forward  for  raising  a  militia 
or  similar  force  in  Scotland,  large  enough  to  give 
the  country  full  confidence  against  fears  of  an 
invasion.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  such  pro- 
posals had  been  coldly  received  by  government, 
and  as  recently  as  1779,  when  a  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Dumfi-iessliire  had 
ofl'eri'd  to  raise  ten  volunteer  companies  for  the 
iuteriial  defence  of  the  country,  the  ofler  had 
been  declined.  They  had  been  thanked  indeed 
for  their  zeal,  but  were  told  that  additional 
troops  were  not  required  in  Scotland,  though 
four  regiments  of  feucibles,  distributed  in  com- 
panies and  half-comjjanies  at  different  points, 
were  all  the  internal  defence  Scotland  then  had. 
Now,  however,  the  government  was  in  a  more 
gracious  mood,   or   saw   that   an   addition  to 


the  defence  of  the  country  was  necessary,  and 
a  plan  for  providing  this  was  transmitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Shelburue  to  the  sherifls  and  magi- 
strates of  Scotland,  in  order  that  suggestions 
regarding  it  might  be  sent  back.  This  scheme 
not  being  considered  satisfactory,  a  number  of 
the  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  at  their  head,  took  tlie  matter 
in  hand  and  drew  up  a  scheme  of  their  own. 
According  to  this  a  militia  force  of  not  less 
than  12,500  men  was  to  be  raised  in  Scotland, 
but  preliminaries  of  peace  with  America  were 
signed  at  the  close  of  the  year  (1782),  and 
notliing  was  done. 

Among  individual  Scotsmen  who  added  lustre 
to  the  national  name  in  the  military  operations 
of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  General  Eliott, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  hist  war, 
and  now  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  ever- 
memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar,  during  the 
famous  siege  and  blockade  that  lasted  from 
1779  to  1783.  When  it  appeared  likely,  that 
Spain  would  co-operate  with  France  in  hostility 
to  Britain,  Eliott  was  sent  to  put  the  defences 
of  the  Rock  in  proper  order  and  be  prepared 
for  an  attack,  and  thus  he  was  cjuite  ready  for 
his  assailants.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  some 
time  a  desperate  assault  on  the  fortress  was 
made,  both  by  sea  and  land.  A  fleet  of  forty- 
four  ships  of  the  line,  ten  floating  batteries, 
various  smaller  vessels,  and  a  great  many  gun- 
boats and  mortar-boats  kept  up  a  tremendous 
fire  of  shot  and  shell,  being  seconded  by  the 
batteries  on  the  land  side  of  the  fortress.  The 
floating  batteries  were  specially  constructed  at 
gi'eat  expense,  and  were  deemed  proof  against 
red-hot  shot ;  but  this  belief  was  found  to  be  far 
from  justified,  as  they  were  all  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed.  The  attack  ended  in  complete  failure, 
and  great  loss  to  the  allied  French  and  Spanish. 
General  Eliott,  on  his  return  to  England,  was 
received  with  great  honoui-,  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  conduct  of  the  defence  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Heathfield  of  Gibraltar.  In  India 
also  Scotsmen  highly  distinguished  themselves 
about  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating, 
among  the  most  prominent  names  in  this  part 
of  the  world  being  that  of  Sir  Hector  Monro. 
A  Scotsman  of  this  period  of  whom  his  country 
has  little  reason  to  be  proud  was  the  crack- 
bi'ained  Lord  George  Gordon,  originator  of  the 
dreadful  "Gordon  Riots,"  or  "No-popery  Riots," 
with  which  London  was  afflicted  in  1780,  though 
rioting  on  a  small  scale  had  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land the  year  previously  (see  chapter  on  the 
history  of  religion). 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  William  Pitt, 
towards  the  end  of  1783,  not  long  after  peace 
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was  Jetinitely  concluded,  Henry  Dundas,  mem- 
ber of  a  prouiiueut  Scottish  family,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  nianageme.ut  of  Scottish 
affairs.  He  had  already  been  lord-advocate 
for  Scotland  and  keepei-  of  the  Scottish  signet, 
and  at  this  time  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Midlothian,  as  he  subsequently  was  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  His  chief  appointment  under  Pitt 
was  as  ti'easurer  of  the  navy,  and  he  had  also 
a  great  part  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs 
as  well  as  those  of  Scotland.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to  his 
political  actions  in  general,  the  attention  which 
he  uniformly  paid  to  the  interests  of  Scotland, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  every  scheme 
that  tended  to  promote  her  industries  and  com- 
merce for  a  long  series  of  years,  entitle  his 
memory  to  the  affectionate  respect  of  his  coun- 
try. His  efforts  began  with  his  real  entrance 
into  power,  when  the  general  election  of  1784 
gave  Pitt  a  decided  majority,  and  his  first  act 
was  to  introduce  a  bill  for  restoring  to  the 
families  that  had  formerly  possessed  them  the 
estates  forfeited  by  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745. 

He  introduced  this  bill  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1784,  and  in  bringing  it  forward  he  referred  to 
the  services  which  the  Highlanders  had  rendered 
in  the  recent  wars  in  various  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  who  had  called  them  forth  from  the 
state  of  humiliation  in  which  the  results  of  the 
rebellion  had  left  them.  As  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  he  quoted  the  earl's  own  words:  "I  am 
above  all  local  prejudice,  and  care  not  whether 
a  man  had  been  rocked  in  the  cradle  on  this  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  only 
for  merit,  and  I  found  it  in  the  mountains  of 
the  north.  I  there  found  a  hardy  race  of  men 
able  to  do  their  country  service,  but  labouring 
under  a  proscription.  I  called  them  forth  to 
her  aid  and  sent  them  to  fight  her  battles.  They 
did  not  disappoint  my  expectations,  for  their 
fidelity  could  be  equalled  only  by  their  valour, 
which  signalized  their  own  and  their  country's 
renown  all  over  the  world."  These  words  were 
at  once  a  eulogium  on  the  deceased  statesman's 
penetration  and  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
services  which  the  speaker  wished  to  reward. 
The  measure  was  warmly  supported  by  Fox, 
and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  it  was  opposed  by  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  who  was  unwilling  to  lessen  the 
legal  penalty  of  treason,  but  it  was  passed  with 
but  little  difficulty.  The  estates,  however,  were 
not  restored  free  and  improved,  but  were  bur- 
dened with  the  repayment  of  certain  sums  paid 
by  the  public  on  account  of  the  debts  which 
rested  on  them  at  the  time  of  their  forfeiture, 


these  sums  having  now  to  be  paid  by  the  parties 
into  whose  possession  the  estates  were  to  fall. 
The  total  sum  accruing  to  the  public  treasury  in 
this  way  was  £90,214.  The  largest  individual 
sum  due  was  on  the  Perth  or  Drummond  estate, 
amounting  to  fully  £52,000.  From  the  total 
amount  thus  available  a  sum  of  £15,000  was 
allotted  for  finishing  the  building  in  Edinburgh 
erected  to  contain  the  public  registers  of  Scot- 
land, and  £50,000  for  completing  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  measure  of 
restoration  was  very  poijular  in  Scotland,  prob- 
ably more  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  which  it  was 
the  outcome  than  of  the  absolute  importance  or 
magnitude  of  the  transaction  itself.  The  net 
return  from  the  estates  to  the  public  revenue  at 
the  time  of  their  restoration  was  only  £4000  per 
annum.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  £50,000 
was  afterwards  repaid  by  the  owners  of  the 
canal,  and  the  money  was  then  lent  half  to  the 
pi'oprietors  of  the  Crinan  Canal  and  half  for 
enlarging  and  improving  the  harbour  of  Leith. 
In  1806  a  report  stated  that  the  funds  in  hand 
amounted  to  about  £49,000,  and  a  fresh  scheme 
for  the  employment  of  this  sum  was  then  agreed 
to,  Scottish  hai'bours  and  fisheries  and  the  courts 
of  justice  in  Edinburgh  being  now  the  objects 
of  expenditure. 

The  next  few  years  were  uneventful  so  far 
as  Scotland  was  concerned,  but  were  marked 
by  quiet  progress  in  various  directions.  The 
improvement  in  agricultural  economy  was  now 
becoming  marked,  this  being  brought  about 
largely  through  the  efforts  and  example  of 
such  zealous  agricultural  reformers  as  George 
Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  long  a  prominent 
Scottish  parliamentary  representative,  and  the 
well-known  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  to 
whom  the  country  owes  the  great  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  it  appears  from  the  ofiicial 
register  of  imports  and  exports  that  from  1782, 
the  last  year  of  the  American  war,  to  1792,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  been  doubled,  an  in- 
crease in  prosperity  of  which  Scotland  enjoyed 
its  own  fair  share.  This  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  towns,  the  in- 
crease in  the  Scottish  shipping,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  the  comforts  of  life,  but  also  from 
the  energy  and  success  with  which  every  mer- 
cantile crisis  was  surmounted.  Such  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  alarmiug  commercial  dis- 
aster of  1792.  After  two  years  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  a  sudden  shock  was  felt  that  caused 
a  panic  over  the  whole  empire ;  and  in  1793 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Britain  more 
than  doubled  that  of  any  preceding  year,  many 
of  them  havin£{  also  occurred  in  houses  of  the 
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oldest  standing  ai)d  liighest  credit.  Of  the 
country  banks  in  England  more  than  three 
hundred  were  shaken,  and  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred stopped.  The  evil  necessarily  extended 
to  Scotland,  where  bills  received  from  the  pur- 
chasers of  goods  sent  to  England  could  no  longer 
as  heretofore  be  discounted  in  the  ordinary 
coui-se  of  business.  Accordingly  the  Scottish 
banks  had  ceased  to  discount  to  any  extent;  and 
in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  places  connected 
with  them  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  there 
were  about  160,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
dependent  upon  the  manufacturers,  reduced  to 
utter  poverty  by  the  change,  and  many  of  them 
altogether  discharged  from  their  employments. 
To  restore  jniblic  credit  an  advance  of  public 
money  in  the  shape  of  exchequer  bills  was 
granted  by  government  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  two  millions  sterling,  of  which  Glasgow 
received  £319,730  (nearly  a  third  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  London),  Leith  £25,750,  Paisley 
£31,000,  Dundee  £16,000,  and  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Banff  £4000  each.  Of  this  money 
the  whole  sura  advanced,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
was  afterwards  repaid  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Contidence  was  restored  by  this  expedient,  and 
mercantile  credit  became  stronger  than  evei'. 
During  the  whole  crisis  the  distress  was  stated 
to  have  been  much  less  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  an  advantage  that  was  attributed  to 
the  greater  stability  of  the  banking  system  in 
the  former  country.  Even  at  the  worst  jDeriod 
of  this  depression  the  exports  of  Scotland  had 
decreased  in  value  by  little  more  than  one 
tenth,  while  the  entire  tonnage  of  shipping, 
instead  of  lessening,  had  continued  to  increase. 
An  important  event  connected  with  Scottish 
commerce  at  this  period  was  the  completion  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  An  undertaking 
of  this  kind,  by  which  direct  communication 
across  the  country  was  to  be  opened  by  means 
of  an  artificial  waterway  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  had  been  proposed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  the  expense  of 
such  a  work  (estimated  at  £500,000)  caused  the 
project  for  the  time  to  be  given  up.  It  was 
not,  however,  utterly  lost  sight  of,  but  was 
more  or  less  hopefully  contemplated  till  1768, 
when  a  company  was  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  it  out.  The  work  was  then 
begun  in  good  earnest,  and  continued  till  1775, 
when  the  want  of  funds  suspended  further 
operations.  So  successful,  however,  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  work  already  accomplished  that 
vessels  could  now  reach  Glasgow  from  the  east 
coast  by  means  of  the  canal,  and  but  for  the 
heavy  toll  which  the  impoverished  company 
was  obliged  to  impose,  the  canal  would  have 
come  into  general  use.    These  facts  were  stated 


in  1779,  and  an  urgent  appeal  made  to  gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  completing  the  undertaking, 
by  which  navigation  between  the  east  and 
west  coast  would  be  so  much  facilitated,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  voyage  round  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland  avoided.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1784  that  the  appeal  was  success- 
ful, and  the  works,  in  consequence  of  govern- 
ment assistance  (the  nature  of  which  has  been 
already  stated),  being  resumed  with  fresh  vigour, 
the  union  of  the  two  firths  was  completed  on 
July  28th,  1790.  This  union  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth  was  commemorated  with  something  of 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  great  alliance,  in 
which  members  of  some  reigning  family  are 
the  parties ;  and  in  token  of  the  connection  now 
established,  a  hogshead  of  w^ater  drawn  from 
the  Forth  was  launched  into  the  Clyde.  The 
first  sea  vessel  that  had  the  honour  of  passing 
through  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  the 
Experiment,  in  May,  1791,  and  by  the  route  now 
opened  the  voyage  from  Dundee  to  Liverpool 
was  made  in  four  days. 

A  reform  in  the  vicious  system  of  municipal 
government  that  had  long  been  established  in 
the  royal  burghs  was  earnestly  urged  for  a 
number  of  years  about  this  time.  According 
to  this  system  the  municipal  affaire  of  these 
towns  were  managed  by  "  close  "  corporations, 
self-elected  bodies,  with  the  appointment  of 
whose  members  the  general  body  of  citizens 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Meeting  after 
meeting  was  held  in  regard  to  this  question, 
and  in  1789  a  bill  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  desired  reform,  but  Mr.  Dundas  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  and  it  was  thrown  out.  Mr. 
Sheridan  continued  to  interest  himself  in  the 
matter  in  the  years  following,  and  in  1792  there 
was  a  long  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
following  his  motion,  "that  the  several  peti- 
tions, papers,  and  accounts  presented  to  the 
House  in  the  last  parliament,  relative  to  the  in- 
ternal government  of  royal  burghs  of  Scotland, 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  oommittee," 
The  motion  was,  however,  negatived  by  a  con- 
.<5iderable  majority.  Mr.  Dundas's  opposition  to 
the  proposed  burgh  reforms  brought  upon  him 
much  unpopularity.  He  was  burnt  in  efligy  at 
several  towns,  and  the  attempt  to  do  him  the 
same  honour  in  Edinburgh  led  to  rather  serious 
rioting.  A  general  parliamentary  reform  was 
also  looked  forward  to  by  many  people,  and 
Pitt  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  such  a  measure, 
but  this  and  all  similar  reforms  were  effectually 
checked  for  many  years  to  come  by  the  events 
which  the  French  revolution  brought  in  its 
train. 

In   1788,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  page, 
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the  death  of  the  young  Pretender  took  place, 
an  event  which  in  the  circumstances  now  exist- 
ing had  hardly  more  than  a  merely  sentimental 
iutei'est  for  Scotland  and  England.  Following 
on  Prince  Charles's  decease,  and  in  direct  con- 
nection therewith,  the  Protestant  nonjuring 
bishops  and  Episcopalian  clergy  in  Scotland 
resolved  to  give  an  open  and  public  proof  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  present  government  by 
praying  in  express  words  for  his  Majesty  King 
George  and  the  Eoyal  Family.  The  king  was 
pleased  to  command  that  intimation  should  be 
given  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  step  taken  by 
the  Episcopalian  clergy,  as  showing  that  all  his 
subjects  of  every  pi'ofession  were  now  alike 
united  in  their  attachment  to  the  royal  person 
and  family.  This  led  a  few  years  after  (in  1792) 
to  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
ministers  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  communion 
in  Scotland,  a  church  which,  having  been  highly 
favoured  by  the  Stuarts,  had  as  a  body  remained 
true  to  this  dynasty,  and  had  regai'ded  the  house 
of  Hanover  as  consisting  of  intruder  and  usur- 
23ers,  their  leanings  being  manifested  in  no  un- 
equivocal fashion  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745.  They  had  thus  drawn  down  penalties 
upon  their  heads,  the  chief  of  which  were  that 
any  pastor  officiating  without  having  qualified 
himself  by  taking  the  oaths  requii'ed  by  law, 
or  who  refused  to  pray  for  the  royal  family  as 
directed,  should  be  subject  for  the  first  oflence 
to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  for  the 
second  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  while  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  assemble  for  public 
worship,  or  four  in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  family  if  the  worship  were  in  a  private 
house.  In  spite  of  these  enactments,  which, 
however,  were  not  fuUy  enforced,  the  Episco- 
palian clergy  of  Scotland,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  laity,  remained  consistent  nonjurors  till 
1788,  when  the  death  of  the  Pretender  freed 
them  from  their  difficulty.  To  be  sure  Cardinal 
York  was  still  alive,  but  being  a  priest  he  might 
be  regarded  as  having  forfeited  the  position  of 
king,  and  their  allegiance  might  now  be  con- 
scientiously transferred  to  George  III. 

While  the  French  rulers  were  openly  aiding 
our  American  colonists  in  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  sway  of  the  mother  country, 
and  thereby  gratifying  the  hereditary  hostility 
of  Frenchmen  towards  Great  Britain,  they  little 
guessed  how  fearfully  this  interference  would 
recoil  upon  their  own  heads.  The  claims  of  the 
American  colonists  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  French  people  generally  to  a  perception  of 
those  political  rights  which  their  own  govern- 
ment had  withheld  from  them  for  centuries. 
The  result  of  the  Transatlantic  struggle,  wherein 
their  countrymen  had   borne  a  not  undistin- 


guished part,  seemed  to  show  how  easily  the 
French  might  achieve  for  themselves  the  same 
political  privileges  that  they  had  so  effectively 
toiled  to  procure  for  mere  aliens  and  strangers ; 
while  the  establishment  of  the  new  republic, 
with  its  equal  rights,  its  simple  and  economic 
government,  its  promise  of  future  greatness  and 
prosperity,  presented  an  alluring  picture  that 
made  the  contrast  of  their  own  condition  only 
the  more  irksome  and  intolerable. 

When  the  French  Eevolution  actually  did 
break  out  in  1789  it  not  unnaturally  attracted 
a  large  amount  of  sympathy  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  a  struggle  in  which  oui- 
country  could  take  a  deep  and  noble  interest ; 
and,  therefore,  while  all  the  factious  and  dis- 
contented— and  in  Britain  their  name  was  legion 
— were  delighted  with  the  upheaval  in  France, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  similar  movement  at 
home,  there  were  many  also  among  the  wise 
and  the  good  who  hailed  the  advent  of  the 
revolution  as  the  beginning  of  a  political 
millennium.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  great 
people  to  vindicate  their  liberties;  and  when 
the  Bastille  was  destroyed  the  tidings  were 
hailed  in  England  as  if  a  new  and  glorious  era 
of  freedom  had  burst  upon  the  world.  But  the 
godless  and  reckless  proceedings  with  which 
the  further  movements  of  the  revolution  were 
pervaded  made  the  thoughtful  pause  and  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  dismay.  This  uni- 
versal spoliation  of  the  Church  and  the  proper- 
tied classes,  these  indiscriminate  massacres, 
were  not  the  kind  of  deeds  by  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  of  England  had 
been  won.  Still,  however,  there  remained 
enough  of  sympathy  with  France  in  our  island 
to  fill  the  reflective  mind  with  apprehension. 
The  excesses  of  the  revolutionaries  were  for 
a  time  denied,  and,  when  too  flagrant  to  be 
denied,  were  palliated  or  excused.  The  idea 
of  such  a  country  becoming  free  —  a  country 
that  even  in  its  worst  estate  had  been  the 
model  and  leader  of  the  nations  in  much  that 
was  great  and  praiseworthy — was  too  beauti- 
ful and  alluring  to  be  easily  given  up.  Even 
in  the  British  Senate,  therefore,  the  highest 
talent  and  the  purest  patriotism  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  and  Fox,  at 
the  head  of  his  party,  proclaimed  it  "  the  most 
stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human 
integrity  in  any  time  or  country."  Many  even 
of  tlie  higher  classes,  who  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution  had  everything  to  lose,  were  so  eager 
to  disseminate  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality,  that  they  caused  cheap  editions  for  the 
common  people  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  to  be 
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jjriutetl  and  tlistiibuteil  over  the  country  ;  wliile 
tile  attempts  of  llie  goverument  to  suppress  this 
work  only  ailvertisetl  it  at  every  door  and  made 
it  more  regularly  read. 

But  the  most  dangerous  movement  of  all  was 
the  formation  of  political  clubs  in  imitatiou  of 
those  of  Paris,  iu  which  the  wildest  events  of 
the  revolution  had  been  planned  and  its  worst 
agents  prepared  for  the  excesses  that  were 
perj)otrated.  Such  were  now  organized  in  the 
principal  cities  of  England;  and,  under  various 
titles  ailx)pted  from  the  revolutionary  phnise- 
ology,  they  imitated  in  their  discussions  the 
exam|)le  of  their  foreign  teachei's,  afliliated 
themselves  with  the  French  clubs,  corresponded 
with  the  Convention,  and  even  lauded  the  worst 
excesses  of  Paris,  the  massacres  of  September 
not  excepted.  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
such  demonstrations  bad  not  been  followed  by 
actions,  and  accordingly  a  popular  outbreak 
occurred  in  England  so  early  as  1791.  It  was 
begun,  however,  not  by  the  revolutionists,  but 
by  their  oj)ponents — by  those  who  were  adverse 
to  their  principles.  A  meeting  was  convoked 
at  Birmingham,  of  about  eighty  persons,  to 
commemorate  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
day  appointed  was  July  14,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Bastille  had  been  taken  by  storm 
two  years  before.  But  as  several  Unitarians 
and  other  dissenters  attended  this  meeting,  the 
high  church  zeal  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  the 
town  was  intiamed,  and  a  riot  was  begun  by  an 
ignorant  mob,  which,  under  the  watchword  of 
"  Church  and  King,"  plundered  and  burned 
several  dwelling-houses  and  chapels,  includicig 
the  Unitarian  chapel  and  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Priestley.  For  three  days  the  uproar 
continued,  and  the  riotere  were  only  dispersed 
on  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  military.  As  if  in 
contrast,  however,  to  a  French  outbreak,  not  a 
life  was  taken  by  the  mob,  and  but  little  personal 
violence  was  offered. 

While  the  established  state  of  things  was 
thu>?  menaced  in  England  by  political  clubs  and 
French  tendencies,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Scotland  w-ould  have  shown  more  sobriety 
both  in  speech  and  action.  A  people  so  cautious 
as  the  Scots,  so  strict  in  religious  belief,  and  so 
staid  and  decorous  in  general  behaviour,  must 
surely  have  recoiled  at  the  mad  excesses  as  well 
;is  at  the  loudly  avowed  atheism  and  infidelity 
of  France.  Such  indeed  was  the  case  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  who,  if  they  did  not  stand 
aloof  as  calm  and  unprejudiced  spectators,  yet 
were  never  led  to  encourage  any  movement  that 
did  not  proceed  on  strictly  constitutional  lines. 
Naturally  the  discussion  of  political  matters  in 
all  their  aspects  was  everywhere  stimulated, 
and  many  ;»^sociations  w'ere  formed  purely  for 


this  purpose.  One  i)arty  were  swayed  by  the 
sentiments  of  Burke,  as  expressed  in  his  pam- 
phlet against  the  French  Revolution,  with 
those  taking  the  ojjposite  side.  Thomas  Paine's 
views  found  acceptance.  The  more  moderate 
spirits  were  eager  for  parliamentary  reform, 
which  was  certainly  much  needed,  and  ha<l 
long  been  spoken  of.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Dundee  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  examjile,  resolutions  were  ado])ted  to 
the  etlect  that  a  reform  in  the  very  inadequate 
representation  of  the  people,  and  a  more  limited 
dur.iliiui  of  parliaments,  should  be  striven  for 
entirely  by  constitutional  means,  and  the  meet- 
ing "disclaimed  with  abhorrence  every  design 
of  injuring  or  overturning  the  British  con- 
stitution." Numerous  societies  were  united 
to  form  a  body  designated  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  having  its  head-quarters  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  iissociation  also  claimed  to  be 
purely  constitutional  in  its  aims  and  methods, 
its  chief  aims  being  an  equal  representatit/u  in 
parliament  and  the  frequent  election  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  representatives.  Among  jtetitions  to 
parliament  praying  for  a  reform  was  one  from 
these  Friends  of  the  People,  but  parliament 
was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  pass  such  a  measure, 
and  Pitt  in  jiarticular  objected  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  tended  either  to  raise  discon- 
tent without  pointing  out  any  practical  remedy, 
or  else  pointed  to  the  "dangerous  system  of 
universal  representation." 

Though  moderation  generally  prevailed  the 
more  extreme  views  were  held  by  a  party  of 
some  influence  in  Scotland,  and  there  were 
even  political  societies  whose  aim  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  government.  Nay,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  such  associations  the  language  uttered 
seems  to  have  often  been  still  more  violent  than 
at  similar  meetings  in  England.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  having  broken  loose  from  religious 
restraints  of  peculiar  .strictness  these  advocates 
of  revolution  were  but  the  more  disposed  to 
hurry  into  the  opposite  extreme.  At  any  rate 
such  speeches  were  delivered  and  resolutions 
passed  in  some  cases  that  the  civil  authorities 
deemed  it  time  to  interfere,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1793  a  series  of  trials  commenced,  by 
which  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  north  was 
treated  with  a  somewhat  despotic  hand.  The 
first  aflTair  of  this  kind  was  iu  the  case  of  James 
Tytler,  an  Edinburgh  chemist,  who  was  charged 
with  publishing  an  address  "to  the  people  and 
their  friends,"  in  which  he  told  them  that  they 
were  robbed  and  enslaved,  and  advised  them  to 
pay  no  more  taxes  until  universal  sufiVage  was 
conceded.  This  was  dangerous  language  for 
the  time,  and  Tytler  having  failed  to  apj^ear  in 
court  his  bail  was  forfeited  and   himself  out- 
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lawed.  A  few  days  after  James  Anderson  and 
Malcolm  Craig,  journeymen  printei's,  and  John 
Morton,  printer's  apprentice,  were  brought  be- 
fore the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  a  charge  of 
sedition.  They  were  accused  of  going  into  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  attempted  to 
seduce  a  corponil  and  some  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance  by  telling  them  that  theii-  pay  was 
too  scanty,  and  that  they  would  be  paid  higher 
wages  if  they  joined  an  association  of  "Friends 
of  the  People,"  or  a  "club  for  equality  and 
freedom";  and  it  was  alleged  that  in  the  castle 
they  drank  as  a  toast,  "George  the  Third  and 
last,  and  damnation  to  all  crowned  heads ! " 
The  three  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
nine  months'  imprisonment,  after  which  they 
were  to  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour 
for  three  years.  Other  trials  followed,  in  which 
most  of  the  culprits  were  booksellers  or  printers 
and  publishers,  who  were  charged  with  publish- 
ing seditious  libels  against  the  government, 
and  tracts  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion,  and 
with  forming  and  frequenting  clubs  whose  text- 
books were  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and  other 
such  inflammatory  productions.  One  or  two  of 
the  accused  failed  to  appear  and  were  outlawed, 
the  others  wei'e  punished  with  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment. 

In  spite  of  these  warnings  the  revolutionary 
contagion  continued  to  spread,  and  the  "Scots 
Jacobin  Clubs,"  as  they  were  called,  which 
assembled  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
important  towns,  held  such  langaiage  and  pro- 
posed such  measures  as  shocked  the  ears  of 
their  sober  countrymen,  and  awoke  a  spirit  of 
repression  and  retaliation.  Counter-associations 
were  therefore  formed,  in  which  a  loyalty  as 
furious  as  the  republicanism  of  their  enemies 
became  the  order  of  the  day ;  so  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  not  yet  quite  extinct.  But  some- 
thing more  was  deemed  necessary  than  mere 
speeches  reprobating  revolutionary  language 
and  sentiments,  and  the  Crown  lawyers  pre- 
pared for  action  by  selecting  for  prosecution 
those  deemed  to  be  the  more  distinguished 
leaders  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  movement 
subversive  of  all  good  government.  Such  were 
soon  found  in  the  persons  of  Thomas  Muir,  a 
young  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysshe  Palmer,  a  native 
of  England,  who  had  been  for  some  time  settled 
in  Scotland,  and  was  now  a  Unitarian  preacher 
at  Dundee. 

The  trial  of  Muir  for  seditious  practices 
took  place  before  the  High  Court  at  Edin- 
burgh on  30th  and  31st  August,  1793,  and 
various  charges  were  brought  against  him.  In 
particular  that  at  the  meetings  of  certain  socie- 


ties he  had  delivered  seditious  harangues  en- 
deavouring to  represent  the  government  of  the 
country  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  and  the 
legislature  as  venal  and  corrupt,  vilifying  also 
the  monarchical  element  of  the  constitution;  that 
he  had  advised  persons  to  purchase  and  peruse 
various  seditious  works  and  pamj^hlets,  in  par- 
ticular the  works  of  Thomas  Paine;  and  that 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Edinburgh,  calling  itself 
"The  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Associ- 
ated Friends  of  the  People,"  he  had  read  and 
commended  a  seditious  paper  addressed  to  these 
so  called  delegates  by  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  at  Dublin.  It  was  also  urged  against 
him  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  for  on 
being  summoned  before  the  sheriif-dejjute  of 
the  county  of  Edinburgh  on  January  2nd,  1793, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  above-mentioned 
convention,  he  had  absconded,  being  conscious 
of  his  guilt,  and  had  failed  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  justiciary  on  the  day  appointed,  being 
consequently  outlawed.  It  was  declared  also 
that  nearly  five  months  after  having  been  pro- 
claimed "fugitive"  by  the  court,  he  had  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  had  been  apprehended  at  Portpatrick, 
when  a  copy  of  an  Address  from  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  other  suspicious  papers, 
were  found  in  his  possession ;  and  that  during 
the  interval  he  had  not  only  been  in  Ireland 
but  also  in  France,  even  after  the  declaration 
of  war  between  the  latter  country  and  Britain, 
and  that  he  had  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
some  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Muir's  defence  and  answers  to  these  charges 
would  have  been  available  at  any  other  time 
than  the  present.  He  proved  that  his  departure 
from  Scotland  was  not  a  private  absconding 
from  justice,  but  a  journey  publicly  announced  ; 
that  he  had  afterwards  appeared  openly  in 
London  and  attended  public  meetings ;  that  by 
the  advice  of  friends  he  had  repaired  to  Paris 
before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  to  attemjit 
to  avert  that  crime,  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  and  that  he  had  been  preven- 
ted from  quitting  France  sooner  than  he  had 
done  by  an  embargo  laid  on  all  vessels,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  embark  in  a  neutral  American 
ship  that  landed  him  in  Ireland.  He  showed 
also  that  during  his  short  stay  in  that  country 
he  had  taken  no  share  in  its  political  distur- 
bances, and  had  returned  openly  to  Scotland  to 
abide  a  public  trial.  In  regard  to  circulating 
Paine's  works,  he  submitted  that  even  if  he  had 
done  so  these  had  never  been  condemned  by  a 
court  of  law  in  Scotland.  As  for  the  charges  of 
sedition  brought  against  him,  he  declared  that 
the  society  to  which  he  belonged  had  no  plan 
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or  inteiitiuii  of  subvertiug  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  that  their  only  design  was  to  effect 
a  reformation  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
constitutional  means.  This  defence  he  gave 
with  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  the  witnesses  he 
produced  in  his  favour  testified  that  he  had 
often  moderated  the  intemperate  language  used 
at  the  political  clubs  and  meetings,  and  had  been 
the  advocate  of  monarchical  government  and 
denouncer  of  equality  as  a  doctrine  unfitted  for 
Great  Britain — in  fact,  that  reform  and  not 
revolution  was  the  remedy  which  he  sought  for 
the  country.  They  also  testified  that  in  his 
addresses  to  the  people  at  the  club  meetings  he 
had  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  good  order 
and  self-reformation,  before  they  attempted  to 
make  othei-s  better;  and  had  impressed  upon 
them  the  duty  of  reading  wholesome  books  of 
history  and  general  literature  to  make  them- 
selves wiser  and  better,  and  of  encouraging 
others  to  do  the  same.  But  his  defence  was 
unavailing.  Even  at  the  best  he  had  been 
guilty  of  much  imprudence,  and  that  too  at  a 
season  when  imprudence  might  have  led  to 
serious  crime.  Of  this  the  lord-advocate  took 
advantage,  and  in  pleading  against  the  panel, 
whom  he  compared  to  a  "  demon  of  mischief," 
and  stigmatized  as  "  the  pest  of  Scotland,"  he 
endeavoured  to  extract  fx-om  this  alleged  mod- 
eration a  more  conclusive  proof  of  his  guilt. 
The  coarse  and  brutal  Lord  Braxfield,  who  was 
the  lord  justice-clerk,  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence with  a  strong  bias  against  the  accused, 
and  the  result  was  that  Muir  was  pronounced 
guilty  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  jury,  and 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years. 

As  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysshe  Palmer,  whose 
trial  came  on  before  the  circuit  court  of  jus- 
ticiary at  Perth  on  September  12,  although  he 
had  neither  been  a  fugitive  from  justice,  nor  a 
resident  in  France  or  Ireland,  nor  yet  a  sup- 
porter of  the  mad  schemes  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  still  he  was  ah'eady  fore- 
doomed with  the  previously  condemned  Muir, 
as  having  been  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
the  latter.  This  unfortunate  man,  the  member 
of  a  respectable  family  in  Bedfordshire,  had 
been  educated  at  Cambridge  for  the  English 
Church,  and  had  obtained  a  living,  but  was 
afterwards  converted  to  Unitarianism  by  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Priestley.  He  then  came  to 
Scotland,  of  all  countries  the  most  opposed  to 
his  adopted  creed,  took  charge  of  a  small  con- 
gregation of  Unitarians  in  Montrose,  and  after- 
wards of  another  in  Dundee,  and  was  noted  as 
a  zealous  preacher  of  Unitarian  doctrines  in  the 
towns  of  Forfarshire  and  in  Edinburgh.  The 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused  on  his  trial  was 


of  publishing  a  seditious  hand-bill,  containing 
an  address  to  their  fellow-citizens  by  the 
"Friends  of  Liberty"  at  Dundee.  This  was 
for  the  time  a  somewhat  inflammatory  mani- 
festo, breathing  hatred  against  the  existing 
government,  complaining  of  a  wicked  ministry 
and  a  compliant  parliament,  and  calling  upon 
the  peojjle  to  join  in  defence  of  their  "  perish- 
ing liberty  and  the  recovery  of  their  long  lost 
rights."  It  appeared,  however,  that  Palmer 
had  only  revised  and  corrected,  and  not  written 
this  address,  which  was  the  production  of  a 
young  weaver  in  Dundee ;  and  that  in  his 
editorial  supervision  he  had  struck  out  several 
of  the  most  violent  sentencesand  softened  others. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  by  Palmer's  counsel 
to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  his  client  on  the  plea 
of  insanity.  But  the  judges  and  juries  of  the 
day  were  too  deeply  alarmed  to  allow  even  the 
intemperance  of  a  crazy  brain  to  be  an  apology 
for  sedition,  and  therefore  he  was  unanimously 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  seven  years.  He  and  Muir,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  were  conveyed  to  the  hulks  at 
Woolwich  previous  to  transportation  to  Botany 
Bay,  and  their  case  was  the  subject  of  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  whether  their 
sentences  should  be  revised  on  the  plea  of  being 
too  excessive  and  severe.  But  the  motion  failed 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  also  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  prisoners  were 
left  to  their  fate.  They  were  taken  to  Botany 
Bay,  from  which  Muii'  soon  escaped  in  an 
American  vessel,  and  a  few  years  after  died  at 
Bordeaux.  Palmer  served  out  his  sentence, 
and  after  various  adventures  died  in  the  East 
Indies. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  trials  of  Muir  and 
Palmer,  and  the  severe  sentences  passed  upon 
them,  would  have  inspired  caution  at  least,  if 
not  terror  in  the  hearts  of  their  associates, 
and  other  hot-headed  admirers  of  republican 
institutions.  But  the  contrary  was  the  case, 
for  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Scotland  became  more 
numerous  and  their  proceedings  more  thorough- 
going than  before.  The  chief  association  in 
Edinburgh,  called  the  Convention,  wjis  still 
more  closely  assimilated  to  the  assembly  of 
the  same  name  in  France,  with  this  striking 
difference,  however,  that  its  sittings  were  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer.  Its  places  of  meeting 
had  new  names  imposed  upon  them  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character;  the  members  gave  the 
"honours  of  the  sitting,"  as  in  France,  to 
strangers  who  soiight  to  fraternize  with  them ; 
and  discarding  and  repudiating  all  ranks  from 
prince  to  gentlemen,  they  would  have  no  title 
but  "titizen"  prefixed  to  each  name  indiffer- 
ently.    The  revolutionaries  instituted  primary 
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aud  provincial  assemblies,  divided  the  country 
into  departments  (as  in  France),  and  had  their 
official  journals  in  which  their  proceedings  were 
to  be  recorded.  Thus  the  Convention  went  on 
until  December  (1793),  when  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  resolved  to  arrest  its  proceedings; 
and  on  the  5th  the  lord-provost,  with  a  suffi- 
cient attendance,  entered  the  place  of  meeting 
aud  ordered  the  members  to  disperse.  This 
they  declined  to  do,  until  the  provost  himself 
pulled  their  president  out  of  the  chair.  They 
then  adjourned  to  another  place  of  meeting,  and 
declared  their  sittings  permanent ;  but  here  also 
they  were  invaded  the  following  day  by  the 
sheriff-substitute  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  a  strong  body  of  constables,  and 
after  a  slight  resistance  the  Convention  dis- 
persed. A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring 
that  persons  assuming  the  name  of  the  British 
Convention,  if  they  persisted  in  holding  meet- 
ings within  the  city  or  county,  would  be  appre- 
hended as  disorderly  persons  and  dealt  with 
accordingly;  and  some  of  them  were  soon  ap^^re- 
hended  and  summoned  before  the  court  of 
justiciary.  In  the  following  month  (January, 
1794)  Skirving,  the  secretary  of  the  Convention, 
and  Margarot,  a  delegate  from  London,  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transpor- 
tation; and  in  March,  Gerrald,  another  English 
delegate  who  had  been  active  in  the  Edinburgh 
Convention,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  the  same  punishment.  The  convicts  were 
carried  to  New  South  Wales,  where  Skirving 
and  Gerrald  soon  after  died ;  Margarot,  how- 
evei",  lived  to  return.^  Several  other  trials  for 
sedition  took  place  in  some  of  the  years  immedi- 
ately following.  In  particular  one  Mealmaker, 
belonging  to  Dundee,  was  tried  early  in  1798 
for  his  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  So- 
ciety of  United  Scotsmen,  and  for  circulating 
seditious  and  inflammatory  papers  tending  to 
rouse  hostility  to  the  king  and  constitution. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation. 

In  these  revolutionary  trials  transportation 
was  not  the  severest  punishment  inflicted. 
Before  a  special  commission,  which  sat  at  Edin- 
burgh on  August  14,  1794,  Eobert  Watt,  a 
tradesman  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  was 
tried  upon  a  more  ser-ious  charge  than  sedition, 
being  accused  of  eighteen  overt  acts  of  high 


1  In  1844  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  C'alton  Hill  in  honour 
of  Muir  and  Palmer  and  the  other  political  sufferers.  Lord  Cock- 
hiun  in  his  posthumous  Examination  of  the  Trials  fur  Sedition 
in  Scotland  (1888),  gives  it  as  his  verdict,  that  of  those  thus  found 
guilty  of  sedition  Muir  alone  was  innocent ;  but  he  declares  that 
they  ilid  not  get  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  condemns  the 
judges  in  the  severest  terms.  In  his  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  Cock-  I 
biu'n  mentions  that  Jeffrey,  who  was  present  at  Muir's  trial,  I 
"never  mentioned  it  without  horror." 


treason.  The  chief  of  these  were  that  he  had 
plotted  to  seize  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  force 
and  warlike  weapons,  and  that  he  had  issued 
proclamations  for  the  raising  of  money  to  pur- 
chase arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
Great  Britain.  As  appeared  on  the  trial,  his 
plot  was  most  miserable  and  shallow;  for, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  brother  con- 
spirators, who  now  bore  witness  against  him, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  muster  more  than 
fifty  pike-heads.  And  yet  with  these  he  pro- 
posed to  storm  the  castle,  seize  the  persons 
of  the  judges,  aud  obtain  possession  of  all 
the  banking-houses  in  Edinburgh!  Watt,  in 
the  first  instance,  had  been  employed  by  the 
authorities  as  a  spy  upon  those  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  engaged  in  revolutionary  schemes, 
and  had  attended  their  meetings  as  a  friend  of 
the  cause,  only  with  the  intention  of  betraying 
them ;  afterwards,  either  considering  himself 
insufficiently  rewarded,  or  thinking  the  other 
side  more  promising,  he  had  thrown  himself 
really  into  the  ranks  of  those  he  had  intended 
to  betray,  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  by  the  spoils 
of  a  revolution.  Being  sentenced  to  the  utter- 
most punishment  of  treason,  he  was  dragged  on 
a  hurdle  to  the  west  end  of  the  Luckenbooths, 
and  there,  after  being  hanged  on  the  gibbet,  his 
body  was  taken  down  and  beheaded  by  the 
executioner,  the  head  being  held  up  before  the 
crowd  with  the  declaration  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor ! " 

By  this  time  war  had  begun  with  the  French 
Rejiublic,  that  long  struggle  which,  with  a  brief 
intermission,  lasted  for  two-and-twenty  years. 
Scotland  had  again  to  send  out  her  sons  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  British  empire,  and  before  the 
struggle  was  over,  many  thousands  that  in  other 
circumstances  might  have  devoted  their  energies 
to  further  the  peaceful  progi'ess  of  their  native 
land,  had  left  their  bones  on  foreign  fields.  The 
general  history  of  this  great  conflict — in  which 
at  one  time  Britain  stood  alone  against  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe — does  not  require  to  be 
here  narrated  even  in  outline,  but  some  of  the 
events  belonging  to  it,  and  more  especially 
those  in  which  Scotland  was  more  or  less  di- 
rectly concerned,  will  fall  to  be  touched  on. 

The  war  broke  out  early  in  1793,  and  one  of 
the  first  proceedings  of  the  British  government 
was  to  send  a  force  of  20,000  men  to  the  Low 
Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  co-operate  with  the  allied  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  already  for  some  time  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  French.  An  engagement 
took  place  soon  after,  in  which  the  allies  were 
victorious,  their  success  having  been  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  aid  lent  by  the  British 
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troops.  Soou  after  Valencieunes  and  Coudu 
were  taken  from  the  French,  and  tlie  victors, 
following  up  their  successes,  might  have  marched 
to  Paris,  and  there,  if  they  had  chosen,  dictated 
the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
allied  sovereigns,  however,  began  to  pursue  their 
own  separate  plans  of  aggrandizement,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  French  royalists  whom  they 
came  to  assist,  or  the  princi[iles  for  which  they 
had  entered  the  field ;  and  before  long  they 
were  attacked  and  routed  in  detail,  and  driven 
across  the  French  border.  So  far  as  concerns 
tlie  Duke  of  York,  though  personally  brave 
enough,  he  had  no  great  talent  as  a  commander, 
and  the  army  under  him  was  gradually  driven 
back  by  the  French.  In  1794  the  British  were 
defeated  atTournai,aud  their  whole  forces  would 
jn-obably  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  the  brave  Scottish  general,  Sir  Kalph 
Abercromby,  and  General  Fox.  Though  rein- 
forced by  10,000  men  the  retrograde  movement 
of  the  duke  continued,  the  army  retired  from 
Holland  into  Westphalia,  and  in  1795  embarked 
at  Bremen  and  returned  to  England.  Holland 
was  overrun  by  the  French  and  converted  into 
a  country  hostile  to  Britain. 

A  somewhat  similar  result  followed  the  at- 
tempt at  Toulon  (in  1793).  This  town  was 
occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  British, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  troops,  who  were  landed 
to  support  the  royalists  of  the  place  in  opposition 
to  the  French  republicjin  government.  The 
town  held  out  bravely  for  a  time,  till  a  young 
officer  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  artillery  of  the  assailants. 
Fi'om  that  moment  the  fate  of  Toulon  was  sealed, 
and  the  British  and  their  allies  were  obliged  to 
save  themselves  by  sea.  Lord  Hood,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  British  ileet  and  forces,  carried 
otf  as  many  French  vessels  as  he  could,  destroyed 
others,  and  rescued  a  gi-eat  number  of  royalists 
from  republican  vengeance.  These  failures  to 
accomplish  anything  by  land  were  to  some 
extent  compensated  by  successes  gained  by 
means  of  our  fleets.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
a  naval  victory  was  gained  over  the  French  that 
tended  materially  to  influence  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  war.  In  this  engagement  Lord 
Howe,  being  then  in  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  attacked  twenty-six  French  ships  of  the 
line  off  Ushaut  with  a  similar  number  of  vessels, 
and  completely  defeated  them,  the  enemy  losing 
seven  ships,  while  the  others  managed  to  escape 
into  Brest. 

The  successes  of  the  French  were  so  great  that 
the  coalition  formed  against  them  wixs  soon 
broken  up,  and  their  only  opponents  left  were 
Britain  and  Austria,  The  great  campaign  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy,  in  1796,  overthrew  the  power 


of  the  Austrians  there,  and  placed  him  before 
the  world  as  the  greatest  general  of  the  time, 
while  he  was  also  the  foremost  man  in  France. 
An  addition  to  the  strength  of  France  was  now 
also  gained  by  the  accession  of  Spain,  which 
joined  the  French  alliance  early  in  1796,  so  that 
our  fleets  had  to  reckon  witii  those  of  Fi-ance, 
Spain,  and  Holland  combined.  Schemes  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain  were  now  entertained  by 
our  enemies,  and  fleets  were  collected  at  Brest, 
at  Cadiz,  and  at  the  Texel  with  this  object  in 
view.  In  179G  an  attemjjted  invasion  of  Ire- 
land was  indeed  made,  the  French  being  en- 
couraged to  this  by  the  numerous  malcontents 
in  that  unhappy  island,  who  thus  hoped  to  free 
themselves  from  British  rule.  A  well-disci- 
plined army,  commanded  by  Hoche,  one  of  the 
best  generals  of  the  French  republic,  was  em- 
barked for  this  expedition,  and  Britain  was 
menaced  with  a  very  serious  danger.  But  a 
storm  arose  and  the  hostile  squadron  was  dis- 
persed, the  shij)s  indeed  finding  it  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  Brest 
harbour. 

Early  in  1797  anxiety  regarding  the  proba- 
bility of  an  invasion  was  greatly  lessened  by  a 
great  naval  victory  gained  over  the  Spaniards. 
On  February  14th  Sir  John  Jervis  and  his 
second  in  command,  Commodore  Nelson,  with 
a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line 
and  ten  frigates  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Portugal.  Notwithstanding 
the  odds  against  them  the  British  completely 
defeated  their  opponents,  and  captured  several 
of  their  largest  vessels.  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood  both  distinguished  themselves  on  this 
glorious  day,  as  well  as  Admiral  Jervis,  who 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
Soon  after  this  the  naval  glory  of  Britain  was 
menaced  with  a  dreadful  eclipse  for  a  brief 
period  through  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and 
the  Nore,  but  the  danger  soon  passed  away,  and 
ere  long  an  event  took  place  that  showed  that 
no  abiding  effect  for  evil  had  been  left  on  the 
spirit  of  the  British  seamen,  or  on  the  prestige 
of  the  British  navy.  This  event  was  the  naval 
victory  of  Camperdown  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  a 
victory  which  was  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  since  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Admiral  Duncan,  was  one  of  their  own  country- 
men. He  was  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Forfarshire  family,  and  was  not  only  a  brave 
and  skilful  seaman,  but  also  modest  and  kindly 
in  a  high  degree ;  while,  we  may  also  mention, 
he  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men 
in  the  British  navy.  The  Dutch  fleet  had  been 
intended  to  convey  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
truops  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  but  it  had 
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been  detained  so  long  by  adverse  winds  that  at 
last  the  intention  had  been  given  up,  though 
the  fleet  was  sent  to  sea,  to  show  apparently 
that  it  was  ready  to  encounter  any  British 
naval  force  that  might  be  sent  to  meet  it.  It 
was  encountered  on  October  11th  (1797)  by 
Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  near  the  Dutch  coast,  otf 
the  village  of  Camperdown,  and  a  long  and 
bloody  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
Dutch  fought  with  all  the  dogged  courage  that 
had  so  long  made  them  the  most  formidable  of 
England's  enemies  at  sea,  nor  did  they  yield 
until  they  had  inflicted  upon  their  conquerors 
a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  almost  equal  to 
their  own.  The  Dutch  had  fifteen  line -of - 
battle  ships  and  some  frigates  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  and  they  lost  eight  of  their  larger 
vessels  and  several  of  the  smaller ;  the  forces  on 
both  sides  were  about  equal.  The  news  of  the 
victory  stirred  up  great  enthusiasm  everywhere, 
being  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  recent  mutiny 
had  had  no  permanent  effects,  and  that  British 
seamen  were  as  sound  at  heart  as  ever.  The 
gallant  admiral  was  immediately  raised  to  tlie 
peerage  as  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown 
and  Baron  Duncan  of  Lundie.  The  city  of 
Loudon  presented  him  with  a  handsome  and 
valuable  sword,  and  other  places  accorded  him 
honours  of  various  kinds.  Edinburgh,  in  which 
city  he  had  a  residence,  had  a  great  military 
procession  in  his  honour,  and  presented  him 
with  the  thanks  of  the  city  in  an  elegant  gold 
casket. 

Early  in  1793  seven  regiments  of  fencibles  or 
troojjs  for  local  defence  were  raised  in  Scotland, 
their  respective  head-quarters  being  at  Glasgow, 
Stirling,  Perth,  Linlithgow,  Aberdeen,  Inver- 
ness, and  Forres.  A  number  of  corps  of  volun- 
teers were  also  enrolled  not  long  after— in- 
cluding cavalry  and  artillery  as  well  as  infantry 
— the  action  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  war  being  warmly  supported  throughout 
tlie  country  generally,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
struggle  that  had  been  entered  upon  soon  be- 
coming apparent.^  Scottish  shipping  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  naval  cruisers  and  privateers 
of  the  French  and  Dutch,  but  the  energetic 
measures  taken  to  bring  the  British  fleet  up  to 
the  required  strength  and  into  a  state  of  due 
elHciency  soon  reduced  such  losses  to  a  very  un- 
important figure.  When  the  alarm  of  invasion 
made  it  appear  probable  that  the  regular  troops 
stationed  in  garrison  in  Scotland  would  have 
to  be  removed  elsewhere,  the  volunteers  were 
ready  and  eager  to  offer  to  supply  their  place. 


1  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  two  of  Scotland's 
greatest  sons  who  were  among  the  volunteers  of  this  period, 
namely  Robert  Burns  and  Walter  Scett,  the  former  at  Dumfries 
the  latter  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  was  also  a 
volunteer. 


the  Eoyal  Edinburgh  volunteers,  numbering 
700  men,  being  among  the  first  with  such  a 
proposal,  declaring  themselves  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  perform  the 
duties  falling  to  be  perfoi'med  by  the  regiments 
stationed  in  that  fortress. 

In  1797  an  act  was  at  last  passed  for  raising 
a  militia  force  in  Scotland,  the  total  number  of 
men  to  be  levied  being  settled  at  6000.  Those 
liable  to  serve  were  to  be  men  between  the 
ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-three,  and  from  the 
total  of  these  the  requisite  number  was  to  be 
obtained  by  ballot.  Pei'soiis  refusing  to  serve  or 
to  provide  a  substitute  were  to  forfeit  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  and  be  liable  to  future  ballots. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  previous  refusal 
to  give  Scotland  a  militia  had  been  considered  a 
grievance  of  which  the  country  had  just  reason 
to  complain,  therefore  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  that  when  the  new  act  came  to  be  put 
in  force  it  met  with  cpnsiderable  op])osition. 
Somewhat  serious  riots  indeed  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  number  of 
persons  had  to  be  punished  before  the  agitation 
calmed  down,  which  soon  happened.  The 
measure  seems  ^t  first  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood, and  to  have  been  designedly  misrepre- 
sented in  some  quarters,  though  in  reality  it 
could  not  have  borne  very  harshly  on  the 
country  at  large,  since  in  the  averag»e  not  many 
moi'e  than  six  men  from  each  parish  had  to  be 
called  on  to  serve,  and  in  no  case  were  they  to 
be  sent  out  of  Scotland.  It  soon  became  com- 
mon in  the  various  localities  to  raise  a  fund  by 
subscription  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing  sub- 
stitutes for  those  who  might  find  it  inconvenient 
to  serve  personally  if  drawn  for  the  militia. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1S02  the  Scotch  militia 
was  assimilated  to  that  of  England.  The  men 
were  now  to  be  selected  by  ballot  from  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45,  the  number  raised 
was  to  be  8000,  and  they  were  to  be  enrolled 
for  five  years.  In  1803,  when  war  had  broken 
out  again  with  France,  and  the  short-lived 
peace  of  Amiens  had  come  to  an  end,  the  force 
was  augmented  to  11,000.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  volunteer  movement  had  been 
taken  up  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  in  1803 
Scotland  possessed  a  force  of  over  50,000 
citizen  soldiers  belonging  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  military  service.  We  may 
mention  here  also  that  in  1812  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  raising  of  a  local  militia  in  each 
county,  the  men  not  to  be  called  on  to  serve 
outside  of  the  county  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged. 

As  illustrative  of  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
insecurity  that  generally  prevailed  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
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Sir  Jolin  Sinclair  drew  up  a  plan  by  which 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country  were  to  co- 
operate iu  providing  carts  and  wagons  for  the 
rapid  conveyance  of  troops  to  any  point  at 
which  their  presence  might  be  necessary.  This 
plan  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable 
acceptance,  in  Scotland  at  any  rate,  since  the 
farmei-s  of  Midli)thian  subscribed  in  three  days 
carts  sutKcient  to  convey  5(t()0  men.  Recom- 
mendations were  also  sent  out  by  the  military 
authorities  as  to  the  removal  of  live  stock 
and  other  possessions  from  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  might  become  liable  to  inroads  of 
the  enemy,  and  an  elaborate  scheme  of  action 
in  view  of  a  possible  invasion  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas  iu  1798.  Not  only  were  the 
people  of  the  maritime  counties  to  save  their 
jiroperty  and  annoy  the  enemy  by  removing 
their  live  stock  and  other  goods,  but  property 
was  even  to  be  destroyed,  if  need  be,  to  pre- 
vent it  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
compensation  was  to  be  made  to  the  owners. 
The  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry  were  also 
recommended  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  wagons,  carts,  and  hoi'ses  for  the 
military  service,  as  well  as  flour,  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  straw,  and  fuel  in  case  of  an  invasion. 
Intirm  persons,  women,  and  childi'eu,  were  also 
to  be  removed  out  of  harm's  way.  Places  of 
rendezvous  were  to  be  fixed  on  beforehand,  to 
which  persons  of  all  descriptions,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  armed  forces  or  not,  were  to 
repair  on  signals  of  alarm  being  given.  The 
embodiment  of  additional  corps  of  volunteers 
or  armed  associations  was  encouraged,  and  to 
emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  Mr. 
Dundas  pointed  out  that,  "should  the  enemy  in 
the  prosecution  of  tlieir  avowed  designs  against 
this  country  succeed  in  escaping  the  vigilance 
of  our  superior  navy,  and  the  iinal  issue  of  this 
great  contest  remain  ultimately  to  be  decided 
by  the  valour  and  spirit  of  oiu-  land  forces,  that 
issue  will  very  much  depend  on  the  precautions 
which  I  have  now  stated  being  executed  with 
punctuality,  and  in  the  strictest  concert  with  the 
oflicei's  commanding  his  majesty's  forces  in  the 
several  military  districts  to  which  these  counties 
belong."  No  invasion  of  England  or  Scotland 
was  elfected,  but  during  the  IrLsh  rebellion  of 
1798  the  French  were  successful  in  landing  a 
small  force  in  Ireland  to  co-operate  with  the 
rebels  there.  These  invaders  were  soon  forced 
to  surrender,  and  a  squadron  conveying  addi- 
tional troops  and  stores  from  France,  consisting 
of  a  ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  was 
met  by  a  British  squadron,  and  the  ships  be- 
longing to  it  were  nearly  all  taken,  the  hopes  of 
the  French  and  the  rebels  being  thus  com- 
pletely blasted.     The  French  had  altogether 


suffered  severely  at  sea  in  this  war,  their  total 
loss  of  war  vessels  up  to  December,  1798,  being 
351,  besides  539  privateers. 

So  far,  then,  the  British,  as  we  have  seen, 
while  strikingly  unsuccessful  in  their  land  oper- 
ations against  the  French,  had  gained  brilliant 
successes  at  sea,  and  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury this  discrejjancy  in  result  was  to  receive 
further  remarkable  illustration  by  two  addi- 
tional instances.  Having  crowned  their  country 
with  glory  at  home,  the  French  rulers  now  con- 
ceived a  great  foreign  enterprise,  which  was  to 
be  intrusted  in  its  execution  to  Napoleon.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
an  achievement  by  which  France  would  obtain 
the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ready 
access  to  India,  where  a  French  enqjire  might 
be  founded  on  the  expulsion  of  the  British. 
Egypt,  indeed,  belonged  to  the  Porte,  witli 
which  France  was  at  peace  ;  but  the  violation  of 
a  neutral  or  even  a  friendly  territory  had  dur- 
ing the  war  been  a  thing  of  little  account -with 
the  French  Directory.  Bonaparte,  whose  great- 
ness was  beginning  to  fill  the  Directory  with 
dread,  was  naturally  selected  to  conduct  this 
important  enterprise — a  duty  which  he  gladly 
accepted,  as  it  fully  gratified  his  oriental  imagi- 
nation, and  had  been  for  some  time  a  favourite 
scheme  of  his  own.  An  army  of  30,000  veteran 
soldiers  having  been  embarked  at  Toulon  set 
sail  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Malta  by  the  way, 
reached  Alexandria  in  July,  1798.  The  Mame- 
lukes, the  military  rulers  of  the  country, 
although  brave,  were  unable  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully their  disciplined  invaders,  and  after 
a  fruitless  attempt,  that  has  been  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  they  fled  into  the  in- 
terior, while  Bonaparte  entering  Cairo  assumed 
the  government,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  natives  to  his  rule. 

The  expedition  had  been  kept  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  secret,  but  before  it  reached  Egypt 
Nelson  had  been  on  the  outlook  for  it,  and  had 
arrived  at  Alexandria  in  pui'suit.  Not  finding 
the  French  ships  there  he  recrossed  the  Medi- 
ten-anean  to  Sicily,  and  after  learning  with 
certainty  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  he  once 
more  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found 
the  French  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir, 
on  August  1.  The  French  ships  were  skilfully 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  being  protected 
by  gunboats  and  land  batteries,  while  they 
were  stationed  so  near  the  shore  that  it  was 
thought  impossible  that  the  British  could  get 
between  them  and  the  land.  But  Nelson  quickly 
undeceived  them.  He  knew  that  where  a  French 
ship  could  swing  there  was  room  for  a  British 
ship  to  anchor,  and  accordingly  the  battle  began 
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by  the  bold  manceuvre  by  wliich  a  portion  of  his 
fleet  cast  anchor  inside  that  of  the  French,  who 
thus  saw  some  two-thirds  of  their  ships  en- 
veloped by  a  superior  force  of  their  enemies. 
The  result  was  something  more  tlian  a  victory; 
in  the  language  of  Nelson  it  was  a  conquest  in 
favour  of  the  British.  Of  their  thirteen  line-of- 
battle  ships  tlie  French  lost  eleven.  Two  ships 
that  escaped  with  two  frigates  were  afterwards 
captured  by  the  British  at  sea.  Nelson's  fleet 
wf.s  similar  in  numbers,  but  considerably  in- 
ferior in  weight  of  metal  as  well  as  in  numbers 
of  men.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Aboukir  or  of 
the  Nile,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was 
that  Bonaparte  was  isolated  from  France,  and 
shut  up  by  a  victorious  fleet  in  a  country  whose 
people  were  everywhere  in  arms  to  oppose  him. 
But  he  still  pursued  his  dreams  of  conquest, 
and  having  marched  victoriously  from  Egypt 
into  Syria,  sat  down  to  besiege  the  fortress  of 
Acre.  Here,  however,  he  had  not  i-eckoned 
upon  the  Turks  receiving  aid  from  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  and  a  party  of  British  seamen  and 
marines,  and  the  result  was  that  the  French 
were  foiled  in  every  attack,  and  after  a  siege  of 
sixty  days  were  obliged  to  return  with  severe 
loss.  Bonaparte  now  saw  that  the  creation  of  an 
eastern  empire  was  hopeless  for  the  present  at 
least,  and  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was 
soon  after  appointed  First  Consul,  with  almost 
absolute  power. 

The  battle  of  Aboukir,  while  it  filled  Britain 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  transjDorts  of 
joy  and  triumph,  was  attended  with  important 
consequences  in  Europe.  Up  to  this  period 
France  had  been  so  successful,  that  the  fruits 
of  her  victories  were  not  only  an  extended 
frontier  but  a  position  of  proud  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  Britain, 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  France,  was  at 
this  time  occupied  by  an  Irish  rebellion,  as  well 
as  burdened  by  debts  which  her  liberal  subsi- 
dies to  the  foreign  powers  had  occasioned,  and 
might  be  thought  to  be  in  no  condition  to  wage 
a  single-handed  conflict  against  such  a  powerful 
antagonist.  In  this  state  of  matters  the  victory 
of  the  Nile,  inflicting  such  a  blow  upon  the 
power  of  France,  re-echoed  over  Europe,  and 
roused  the  humbled  nations  to  a  fresh  effort 
against  their  common  enemy,  in  which  Britain 
was  again  ready  to  assist.  Accordingly  it  was 
arranged  with  the  Emperor  Paul  that  a  Russian 
force  should  co-operate  with  the  British  in  an 
attack  on  the  French  in  Holland,  and  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  of  whom  17,000  were  Russian 
and  the  rest  British,  was  collected  for  the 
expedition.  On  the  1.3th  of  August,  1799, 
General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  the  first 


division  of  12,000  troops,  embarked  in  trans- 
ports and  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Mitchell, 
who  was  to  join  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Lord 
Duncan,  then  cruising  in  the  North  Sea.  Un- 
der Sir  Rali^h  was  another  distinguished 
Scottish  soldier,  afterwards  better  known  by 
the  title  of  Sir  John  Moore.  These  two  had 
also  been  associated  together,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
the  preceding  year,  as  well  as  previously 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  enterprise  began 
very  hopefully.  The  British  troops  were  dis- 
embarked with  some  resistance,  and  occupied 
the  Helder  and  the  adjacent  fortress.  The 
Dutch  fleet  surrendered,  nominally  giving  in 
its  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland.  General  Brune,  with  a 
mixed  army  of  French  and  Dutch  25,000 
strong,  attempted  to  dislodge  Abercromby,  who 
was  left  for  a  month  in  a  somewhat  critical  posi- 
tion; but  his  inferior  force  stood  its  ground  man- 
fully, and  Brune  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  At  last,  on  the  13th  of  September,  another 
and  stronger  division  of  the  Anglo-Russian  army 
arrived,  bringing  unfortunately  with  it  the 
Duke  of  York  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole.  From  this  moment  nothing  went  well, 
and,  after  fighting  several  battles  honourable  to 
the  troops  but  by  no  means  so  to  their  com- 
mander, his  royal  highness  was  fain  to  conclude 
a  convention  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
British  and  Russians  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
embark  without  molestation ;  and  that,  as  the 
price  of  that  favour,  8000  prisoners  of  wai', 
French  and  Dutch,  now  detained  in  England, 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  Abercromby  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  failure,  and  when  the  ministry, 
gratified  at  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
off"ered  him  a  peerage  and  a  title  connected 
with  the  locality  in  which  these  events  had 
taken  place,  he  indignantly  refused  it,  not  wish- 
ing his  name  to  be  thus  associated  with  what  he 
regarded  as  disgrace. 

In  the  year  1799  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  legislative 
union  of  Ireland  with  the  other  two  kingdoms, 
ruled  by  a  single  parliament  since  1707.  The 
necessity  of  this  measure  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  Irish  rebellion  of  the  for- 
mer year  if  no  other  considerations  regarding 
the  matter  had  made  their  weight  felt.  In  the 
next  year,  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Irish  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  all  proceedings  relative  to  this 
great  national  measure  being  concluded  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  Act  of  Union  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  first  im- 
perial parliament  met  on  January  22d,  1801. 
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HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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When  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
effected  it  was  feared  by  the  friends,  and  hoped 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  that 
its  days  were  numbered.  Hitherto,  as  an  open 
antagonist  to  the  Anglican  Church,  it  had  stood 
watchfully  on  its  guard,  and  when  opj)osition 
arrived  it  had  overcome  it  either  by  heroic  resis- 
tance or  martyr  endurance.  But  by  the  Union 
a  more  dangerous  form  of  eversion  woukl  be 
introduced,  a  slow  but  sure  process  of  sapping 
and  mining,  under  which  it  would  gradually 
and  silently  fall.  Scotland  must  necessarily 
follow  the  lead  of  England;  she  would  adopt  its 
more  perfect  form  of  civilization;  and  the  as- 


similation of  her  church  to  that  of  England 
would  inevitably  follow.  The  calculation  was 
both  correct  and  wise  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  worldly  wisdom,  and  even  the  j^eriod  of 
its  realization  was  sometimes  confidently  pre- 
dicted. But  how  different  has  been  the  result ! 
After  nearly  two  hundred  years,  during  which 
Scotland  has  been  otherwise  so  totally  changed, 
her  national  Presbyterianism  is  still  as  active 
and  as  strong  as  ever.  Modifications  in  its  form 
and  character,  indeed,  there  have  been;  but  these 
are  nothing  more  than  the  natui'al  expressions 
of  the  old  form  of  life  under  the  higher  state  of 
imjn'ovement  which  the  nineteenth  century  lias 
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accomplished.  The  national  church  still  re- 
mains, and  Scotland  is  still  a  Presbyterian 
country. 

After  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  united  the 
chief  danger  was  the  attempt  of  a  French  inva- 
sion for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  an  at- 
tempt in  which  France  confidently  relied  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  Scottish  Prelatists  and  the 
nobles  who  adhered  to  their  cause.  But  the 
Presbyterian  spirit  of  the  people  was  aroused 
by  the  danger,  and  in  1708,  when  the  alarm  of 
a  hostile  French  landing  was  at  the  greatest,  a 
fast  was  proclaimed,  and  the  people  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  the  national  defence. 
After  the  fear  of  invasion  was  dispelled  by  the 
return  of  the  French  tieet  to  its  harbour  the 
General  Assembly  met  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  the  queen's  letter  expressed  the  satisfaction 
she  had  felt  at  the  readiness  and  zeal  they  had 
displayed  on  the  late  occasion,  and  assured  them 
of  her  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges;  and  in 
their  reply  they  declared  they  had  an  equal  de- 
testation "of  the  counsels  of  Versailles  and  the 
pretensions  of  St.  Germains."  Several  of  this 
assembly's  acts  are  highly  illusti-ative  of  the 
state  of  the  church  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people  at  this  period.  One  was  for  the  sup- 
pression of  schism  and  disorder  in  the  church, 
which  had  reference  to  the  contentions  between 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the  Prelatic 
curates,  many  of  whom  had  been  admitted  into 
the  church  by  the  conciliatory  policy  of  King 
William,  and  between  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Cameronians,  who  still  kept  themselves 
together  as  a  separate  people.  Another  was  con- 
cerning the  behaviour  of  the  congregation  during 
divine  worship,  in  which  people  were  forbid 
to  bow  to  each  other,  or  engage  in  conversation 
while  the  public  religious  service  was  going 
on.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  church  were  of  small 
account  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  compared  with 
the  sermon.  To  promote  these  devotional  ser- 
vices another  act  enjoined  the  presbytei'ies  to 
provide  such  schoolmasters  in  every  parish  as 
should  be  capable  of  teaching  the  psalm-tunes 
in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  Another  act  was 
for  promoting  the  better  attendance  of  members 
on  the  General  Assembly.  "While  railways  were 
yet  unknown,  and  even  stage-coaches  in  their 
infancy,  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  represen- 
tative in  the  General  Assembly  was  not  always 
a  coveted  or  desirable  one :  in  many  cases  it 
was  rather  like  the  appointment  by  which  a 
citizen  is  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury  to  the^ 
neglect  of  his  profitable  business  and  personal 
comfoi't.  It  was  no  light  sacrifice  for  a  minister 
to  leave  his  studies  or  his  warm  comfortable 
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manse  and  mount  his  horse  for  a  journey  to 
Edinburgh  where  the  way  was  long  and  the 
roads  rough  and  dangerous.  It  appears  by  an- 
other act  that  penny  weddings  and  their  ex- 
cesses were  still  prevalent  evils  which  the  church 
could  neither  abolish  nor  regulate. ^ 

The  chief  enemies  with  whom  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  to  contend  were  the  Episcopalians, 
who,  tliough  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  were 
still  a  powei-ful  and  influential  body  in  the 
country.  Imposed  upon  the  kingdom  by  James 
VI.,  and  patronized  by  his  successors,  they  still 
remained  the  steadfast  adherents  of  the  Stuarts; 
and  the  disqualifications  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  since  the  Pevolution  only  the 
more  endeared  to  them  the  Stuart  dynasty 
and  made  them  anxious  for  its  return.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  they  had  been  more  Scottish  than  Eng- 
lish in  the  form  of  their  Episcopacy,  as  they 
used  no  liturgy,  the  attempt  of  Laud  in  1637 
having  been  attended  with  too  disastrous  a 
failure  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment. But  now  that  they  were  brought  nearer 
to  their  brethren  of  England  by  the  Union  they 
hoped  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  full  con- 
formity and  the  adoption  of  the  obnoxious 
prayer  book.  The  attempt  was  made  by  James 
Greenshields,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  son  of 
a  curate  who  had  been  "  rabbled  "  at  the  Re- 
volution. Returning  from  Ireland,  where  he 
had  officiated  as  a  curate  for  thiiieen  years, 
to  his  native  country,  and  being  invited  to 
open  a  place  of  worship  in  Edinburgh  where 
the  liturgy  should  be  used,  he  made  the  trial  in 
the  Canongate,  for  which  he  was  excluded  from 
his  chapel  by  the  magistrates.  He  repeated  the 
attempt  in  a  small  building  which  he  had  rented 
at  the  Cross ;  but  from  this  also  he  was  dis- 
placed in  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  to 
the  dean  of  guild.  Resolved  not  to  be  bafiied, 
he  hii'ed  another  building  and  made  a  third  at- 
tempt, for  which  he  was  summoned  before  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  there,  while  jus- 
tifying his  conduct,  he  denied  their  authority. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  prohibited  him  from 
exercising  his  clerical  office,  and  remitted  the 
execution  of  their  sentence  to  the  magistrates, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  obey  it, 
sent  him  to  the  public  prison.  Greenshields 
then  presented  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
who  rejected  it,  but  upon  an  untenable  ground: 
they  declared  that  his  ordination,  having  been 
received  from  a  deprived  bishop,  was  not  valid. 
It  was  an  awkward  argument  in  the  supreme 
court  of  a  Presbyterian  country.  Had  not 
the  Covenanting  ministers  been  thus  deprived 
in    1660,  and    yet   had  continued   their  func- 
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tious  ill  defiance  of  this  civil  sentence?  And 
Wius  not  tiieir  recnsaucy  now  considered  just 
and  theii'  jjioceediugs  held  valid/  They  had 
furnished  Greeushields  with  a  weapon  against 
themselves,  and  he  triumphantly  carried  his 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.^  The  Lords 
were  reluctant  to  interfere  or  pronounce  judg- 
ment, and  this  feeling  was  increased  by  the  more 
important  case  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  the  i)ub- 
lic  agitation  it  had  produced.  This  clerical  de- 
magogue IkuI  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  and  the  city  council  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  a  sermon  full  of 
sound  and  fury  had  declaimed  against  the  Re- 
volution, against  toleration  to  the  dissentei-s, 
against  the  present  government,  and  declared 
both  church  and  state  to  be  in  danger;  and 
when  impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords  had 
served  as  a  rallying-point  to  the  Tories  in  his 
behalf,  while  the  public  voice  clamoured  for  his 
ac(piittal.  Even  the  sentence  at  last  pronounced 
upon  Sacheverell,  by  which  he  was  restrained 
from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  sermons 
publicly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  was 
recei\'ed  by  his  party  as  a  triumph,  on  ac- 
count of  the  popularity  which  his  ti'ial  had 
obtained  for  their  cause;  and  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Whigs  were  displaced  and  the 
Tories  came  into  office.  Under  these  favourable 
circumstances  for  Greenshields  his  case  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Lords  in  April, 
1711,  who  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh.  In  the  abstract  it  was  a  just 
and  impartial  decision,  but  the  motives  that  in- 
spired it  were  anything  but  just.  It  was  hoped 
by  the  Jacobite  legislators  who  awarded  it  that 
it  would  kindle  such  discontent  in  Scotland  as 
to  alienate  the  national  feelings  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  pi-epare  the  way  for  rebellion  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Pretender.^ 

Emboldened  by  their  success  in  the  case  of 
Greenshields,  the  northern  Episcoi)alians  in- 
creased their  demands,  which  were  now  for  full 
toleration;  and  their  desire  was  so  favourably 
regarded  by  the  Tory  party  now  in  power,  that 
twelve  new  peers  were  hastil}'  created  to  ensure 
success  to  the  proposal.  Thus  prepared  to  bear 
down  all  opposition,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  January,  1712,  "to  pre- 
vent the  disturbance  of  Episcopal  communions 
in  Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship;  and  for  repealing  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  entitled  '  An  Act  against  Irregular 
Baptisms  and  Marriages.'"     We  have  already 
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noticed,  in  another  part  of  our  history,  the  op- 
l)Osition  given  to  the  bill  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  how  they  were 
defeated.  The  liill  for  toleration  passed  both 
houses,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
have  also  noticed  the  oppressive  restrictions 
upon  the  Presbyterians  with  which  this  Act  of 
Toleration  was  accompanied — restrictions  that 
were  calculated  to  weaken  the  Scottish  Church 
by  the  introduction  of  division  and  contention. 
In  this  the  Jacobites  were  but  too  successful, 
and  the  taking  of  the  abjuration  oath  in  this 
(jualified  form  alienated  congregations  from  their 
ministers,  and  became  the  ground  for  future  dis- 
sent. By  another  clause  of  the  bill  all  except 
Presbyterians  were  exemjited  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church  courts.  Excommunication 
was  no  longer  to  be  attended  with  civil  pains 
and  penalties,  and  magistrates  were  prohibited 
from  enforcing  the  sentences  of  the  church 
courts.  The  church  could  only  inflict  spiritual 
censures,  and  was  left  to  its  own  power  t9  ad- 
minister them  and  carry  them  into  effect.  It 
was  well,  indeed,  that  this  power  with  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  invested 
should  be  broken ;  but  not  the  less  must  we 
condemn  the  irritating  and  mischievous  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
Toleration  Act,  however  just  and  necessary  in 
itself,  and  productive  of  future  benefits,  was 
designed  in  the  first  instance  only  to  goad  the 
people  into  rebellion  and  facilitate  the  political 
devices  of  those  who  framed  it.  Unless  we  take 
into  account  the  characters  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  day,  the  rabid  contentions  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  as  they  alternately  predomi- 
nated, and  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
the  rival  parties  snatched  up  weapons  from  the 
altar  itself  to  wage  their  unrighteous  conflicts, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  understand  the  history  of 
our  church  at  this  period,  and  the  influences  by 
which  it  was  directed.^ 

After  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  that 
for  the  restoration  of  jjatronage  speedily  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  to  make  it  if  possible  more  oflfen- 
sive,  it  was  hurried  through  parliament  with  a 
haste  that  precluded  opposition  or  deliberation. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own 
minister  had  been  claimed  so  early  as  the  Re- 
formation, and  was  recognized  in  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline;  and,  amidst  the  succeeding  con- 
flicts between  the  church  and  the  state,  the  rise 
or  fall  of  patronage  had  indicated  which  of  the 
two  powers  was  for  the  time  in  the  ascendant. 
When  Prelacy  prevailed  the  minister  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  presentation  of  the  king  or  the 
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lay  patron,  but  when  Presbyterianism  predomi- 
nated the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  essential 
element  of  his  admission.  In  1649,  when  Pres- 
byterianism was  all  but  predominant,  the  long 
contest  seemed  to  be  closed  by  the  decision  of 
parliament  that  patronage  should  be  conclu- 
sively abolished.  It  was  there  declared  to  be  a 
tyranny  ujjon  tlie  souls  of  the  people;  that  it  was 
a  Popish  custom  which  had  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  presbyteries  were  authorized  to  settle 
ministers  "  on  the  call,  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  congregation,  on  whom  none  was  to  be  in- 
truded against  their  will."  This  success,  how- 
ever, was  followed  by  as  striking  a  reaction;  the 
days  of  the  Restoration  came,  and  not  only  pa- 
tronage was  restored  but  Episcopacy  established, 
while  the  ministers  of  the  popular  choice,  as  well 
as  the  congregations  who  had  elected  them,  were 
driven  from  their  homes  and  comiielled  to  flee 
to  the  mountains.  But  when  the  Restoration 
was  succeeded  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  coun- 
try freed  for  ever  from  the  persecuting  Stuarts, 
the  old  Presbyterian  order  was  restored,  and 
patronage  again  abolished.  It  was  enacted  by 
parliament  that  when  a  vacancy  in  any  church 
occiuTed,  a  fit  person  chosen  by  the  elders  and 
heritors  was  to  be  presented  to  the  choice  of  the 
congregation,  and  that  if  the  latter  refused  to 
elect  him  they  were  to  give  in  their  reasons  of 
dissent  to  the  presbytery,  by  whom  the  matter 
was  to  be  finally  determined.  To  i-equite  the 
patrons  for  the  renunciation  of  their  hereditary 
rights  they  were  to  receive  from  the  parish  six 
hundred  merks,  on  the  payment  of  which  they 
were  to  sign  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  patron- 
age. They  were  also  entitled  to  receive  all  the  va- 
cant teinds  of  the  parish  to  which  no  other  could 
prove  a  right.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
law  of  patronage  when  the  Church  of  Scotland 
itself,  in  all  its  privileges,  was  comprehended  in 
the  Act  of  Security  which  formed  one  of  the 
chief  conditions  of  the  Union. 

From  this  short  sketch  it  will  be  perceived 
how  tenacious  the  Scots  had  been  in  the  election 
of  their  own  ministers,  and  what  a  value  they 
set  upon  the  privilege.  Here,  then,  was  the 
ground  upon  which  to  assail  them.  Nothing 
would  so  effectually  disgust  them  with  the  pre- 
sent government,  nothing  so  completely  drive 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  Pretender,  or  a  war 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  as  an  attack  upon 
the  principle  on  which  they  had  shown  them- 
selves so  sensitive.  Accordingly  the  bill  was 
hastily  passed  through  both  houses,  and  on  the 
22d  of  April  was  confirmed  by  the  royal  assent. 
It  was  well,  however,  for  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Protestant  succession  that  this  aim 
of  the  Jacobites  was  frustrated.  Even  more  than 
this  the  people  of  Scotland  would  endure  before 


they  would  consent  to  the  restoration  of  a  Popish 
sovereign,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the 
General  Assembly  met,  its  language,  though 
sorrowful,  was  respectful  and  pacific.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  royal  letter  assured  them  that, 
lest  any  late  occurrences  might  have  excited 
their  "  fears  and  jealousies,"  her  majesty  had 
taken  this  opportunity  of  assuring  them  of  her 
firm  purpose  "  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  established  by  law,"  they  re-echoed  in 
their  answer,  "The  late  occurrences  which  your 
majesty  is  pleased  to  take  notice  of  have,  we 
must  acknowledge,  possessed  us  with  fears  and 
jealousies."  There  was  gentle  sarcasm  in  their 
acquiescence,  but  another  part  of  their  address 
was  more  unmistakable.  "  We  do  in  all  humble 
duty,"  they  said,  "  beg  leave  to  put  your  majesty 
further  in  mind  of  the  things  which  were  laid 
before  your  majesty  by  the  commission  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  as  grievous  and  pre- 
judicial to  this  church;  and,  indeed,  the  late 
occurrences  that  have  happened  do  so  nearly 
aft'ect  our  well-settled  and  secured  church  estab- 
lishment, that  we  cannot  possibly  be  silent. 
That  the  inconveniences  and  troubles  that  we 
thence  aj^preheud  may  never  be  found  amongst 
us  is  our  most  serious  wish.  But  since  your 
majesty,  in  your  most  gracious  letter  to  this 
assembly,  hath  been  pleased  not  only  to  assure 
us  of  your  firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  established  by  law,  but  also  that 
you  will  employ  your  utmost  care  to  protect  us 
and  redress  our  just  complaints,  we  most  humbly 
beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  majesty  that  we  have 
instructed  and  emi^owered  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  this  assembly  to  advert  carefully  to 
aU  good  opportunities,  and  to  use  all  jaroper 
means  and  methods  whereby  these  our  griev- 
ances may  be  j^roperly  repressed."^  In  this  tem- 
perate reply  may  be  recognized  the  guidance  of 
the  courtly  and  prudent  Carstairs.  The  mode- 
ration of  the  assembly  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  Jacobites  and  changed  their  expected 
victory  into  a  defeat.  This,  also,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  feel  in  the  events  that  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  When  George  I. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender  could  only  rally  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Episcopalians  for  its  sujDport,  while  the 
Presbyterians  were  unanimous  for  the  estab- 
lished government  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  a  peculiarity  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  that  she  had  been  kept  free 
from  heresy  and  schism.  Whatever  differences 
or  dissensions  might  occur,  either  about  ecclesias- 
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tical  liulity  ur  theological  belief,  had  beeu  con- 
fined within  her  own  walls,  and  the  jieculiar 
organization  of  her  church-courts,  as  James  VI. 
had  shrewdly  remarked,  was  sufficient  to  check 
a  dissent  or  heresy  in  the  bud.  As  an  opposed 
and  persecuted  church,  also,  she  had  reaped  the 
natural  benefit  of  this  hostility,  and  the  inces- 
sant war  against  her  from  without  had  com- 
pelled unanimity  within.  But  when  the  siege 
was  raised  and  the  conflict  at  an  end,  and  when 
the  power  of  the  cliurch- courts  to  check  or 
punish  was  circumscribed,  the  usual  reaction 
commenced  in  the  form  of  dai'ing  and  dissen- 
tient speculations  not  only  upon  the  government 
of  the  church  but  its  established  creed.  The 
fust  manifestation  of  this  kind,  which  w^as 
nothing  less  than  a  charge  of  heresy,  occurred 
in  the  case  of  John  Simson,  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  was 
rumoured  in  1741  that  this  authorized  teacher 
of  theology  was  delivering  lectures  tainted  with 
Arminian  and  Pelagian  opinions;  and,  to  in- 
crease the  danger,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked by  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweed  dale  by  Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the 
miuistei's  of  Edinburgh,  and  carried  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  in  1714,  and  again 
in  1715,  when  a  committee  of  thirtj'  ministers 
and  six  elders  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges.  The  rebellion,  however,  interrupted 
the  process,  so  that  it  was  not  till  two  years 
after  that  the  committee  brought  in  their  report. 
From  their  statement  it  appeared  that  Simson 
had  really  taught  Arminian  and  Pelagian  tenets; 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  he  alleged  he 
had  quoted  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futing them,  and  that  he  adhered  to  every  article 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
declaration,  his  printed  answers  and  several 
other  documents  showed  that  his  expressions 
were  unguarded  and  his  opinions  not  strictly 
orthodox.  Indeed,  as  the  case  stood,  there  was 
sufficient  matter  to  condemn  him,  but  here  the 
assembly  was  at  a  stand ;  some  of  the  members 
had  sat  at  his  feet  as  pupils,  and  many  in  the 
assembly  were  infected  with  the  same  opinions. 
Their  sentence  was  in  accordance  with  their 
private  feelings  and  the  opinions  they  had  be- 
gun to  entertain,  and  was  as  lenient  as  could 
be  desired.  He  was  gently  rebuked,  not  so 
much  for  heresy  as  for  indiscretion ;  his  ex- 
pressions in  teaching  had  been  too  equivocal, 
his  condemnation  of  the  false  opinions  too 
lenient,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  using  such 
language  for  the  future.  Great  was  the  alarm 
of  the  more  orthodox  portion  of  the  church  at 
this  unwonted  lenity.     Its  chief  tribunal  had 


become  corrupt,  and  a  heretic  had  been  dis- 
missed unpunished.' 

The  same  assembly  that  had  overlooked  the 
fault  of  Simson,  judged  it  fit  to  punish  the 
strictness  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder, 
which,  during  the  war  of  the  Covenant,  had  beeu 
signalized  by  its  superior  zeal.  William  Craig, 
a  young  man,  had  ajjplied  to  it  for  license  as  a 
preacher;  but  although  he  sustained  the  usual 
trials,  the  presbytery  in  its  zeal  for  the  truth, 
and  alarm  at  the  heresies  of  Simson  and  his  co- 
adjutors, which  were  everywhere  talked  of,  liad 
appointed  a  searching  ordeal,  under  which  the 
young  aspirant  was  found  wanting.  This  was 
a  series  of  questions  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
belief.  One  of  these  articles  was,  "  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that 
we  must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to 
Christ,  and  instating  us  in  covenant  with  God." 
Although  Craig  had  signed  their  foiiuula,  after- 
wards derisively  called  the  "Auchterarder 
Creed,"  he  had  wavered  in  his  answers,  betray- 
ing, as  his  judges  alleged,  both  ignoi'ance  and 
weakness,  in  consequence  of  which  the  presby- 
tery I'efused  him  an  extract  of  his  license.  He 
appealed  to  the  assembly,  and  laid  before  it 
this  question,  or  rather  article,  to  which  his 
answers  had  been  the  most  unsatisfactoiy.  A 
fiei'ce  debate  upon  the  article  ensued,  which 
was  condemned  as  unsound  and  most  detestable, 
and  the  oft'ending  presbytery  was  summoned 
before  the  commission,  to  exjalain  what  they 
meant  by  propounding  such  a  dogma.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  presbytery,  in  its 
zeal  against  Arminianism,  which  had  now  en- 
tered into  the  Scottish  Church,  had  beeu  guilty 
of  nothing  worse  than  rashness,  and  that  their 
offence  only  consisted  of  misapprehended  words. 
They  meant  that  in  coming  to  Christ,  we  come 
with  all  our  sins  that  we  may  be  pardoned  and 
purified,  otherwise  our  coming  would  be  un- 
necessary. This  was  different  from  its  apjiarent 
meaning,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  abandon 
sin  in  order  to  become  a  Christian.  A  new 
subject  of  controversy  derived  from  the  Ar- 
minianism of  Holland  had  now  entered  into  the 
Scottish  Church,  of  which  the  question  was,  "Is 
the  gospel  a  new  law  promising  salvation  upon 
certain  terms  ?  And  if  so,  what  were  these 
terms  ?"  Some  were  for  faith  alone  as  sufficient, 
others  for  faith  and  repentance,  while  some, 
who  thought  this  not  enough,  added  to  faith 
and  repentance  a  sincei'e  although  imperfect 
obedience.  Those  who  thus  believed  were  called 
Neonomiaus,  wdiile  those  who  recognized  faith 
alone  as  sufficient  were  termed  Antinomians. 
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The  extreme  solicitude  of  tlie  Aiicliterardei' 
presbytery  to  vindicate  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment of  C'lirist,  had  led  them  into  those  un- 
warrantable expressions  of  which  their  adver- 
saries now  laid  hold.^ 

The  case  of  Auchterarder  was  merely  the 
commencement  of  a  contest  which  has  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church 
by  the  title  of  the  "Marrow  Controversy." 
This  strange  term  originated  in  the  following 
circumstance.  While  the  debate  was  going  on 
between  the  two  jmrties  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Eev.  Thomas  Boston,  a  popular  contro- 
versialist and  well-known  author  of  the  Four- 
fold State,  ha2:)pened  to  mention  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Drummoud  of  Crieff,  who  sat  next  to  him, 
a  book  in  which  the  present  subject  was  clearly 
and  conclusively  handled :  it  was  entitled  the 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity^  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Fisher,  a  student  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  published  in  1646.  A  copy 
of  this  little  book  having  been  brought  to 
Simprin  by  an  English  soldier  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  had  been  accidentally  found  in 
the  house  of  a  cottager  by  Mr.  Boston,  while 
minister  of  that  pai'ish,  and  its  perusal  had  en- 
lightened and  confirmed  him  upon  the  difficult 
points  now  at  issue,  Mr.  Drummond  procured 
a  copy  of  the  work,  which  was  then  scarce,  and 
was  so  convinced  of  its  fitness  to  instruct  and 
convince,  that  he  and  Boston  resolved  to  repub- 
lish it,  which  they  did  in  1718,  with  a  recom- 
mendatory preface  written  by  Mr.  Hog  of  Car- 
nock.  This  work,  once  so  widely  diffused  and 
well  known  in  Scotland,  but  which  has  now 
fallen  out  of  notice,  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  in  which  the  principal  §rrors  both 
of  Neonomians  and  Antinomians  were  imper- 
sonated and  refuted,  and  the  right  relation  be- 
tween the  covenant  of  grace  and  that  of  works 
illustrated  by  Evangelista,  a  sound  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

The  I'ej^ublication  of  the  Marroio  of  Modern 
Divinity  was  sufficient  to  provoke  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  church,  whose 
opinions  were  now  more  or  less  infected  with 
Arminianism,  and  a  controversy  commenced 
which  for  sevei'al  years  constituted  the  chief 
history  of  our  national  church.  In  1719  Mr. 
Hog  of  Carnock  found  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  work  he  had  reissued,  by  publishing  "An 
Explanation  of  the  Passages  excepted  against 
in  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity;"  but  no 
sooner  had  this  explanation  appeared,  than  the 
doctrines  of  the  Marrow  were  attacked  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  synod  of  Fife  by 
Principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews.     He  pub- 

'  Wodrow's  Corresponde7ice;  Acts  of  Assembly. 


lished  his  sermon  by  request  of  the  synod,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  reply  from  Hog.  The 
assembly,  when  it  met  in  May,  made  no  express 
allusion  to  the  Marrow,  which  had  kindled  the 
debate  that  now  divided  the  church  into  open 
warfare ;  but,  in  the  instructions  given  to  its  com- 
mission, it  did  something  still  more  significant: 
it  directed  them  "to  inquire  into  the  publishing 
and  spreading  of  books  and  pamphlets  tending  to 
the  diffusing  of  the  condemned  proposition  of 
Auchterarder,  and  prompting  a  system  of  opin- 
ions relative  thereto,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
our  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  that  the  recom- 
menders  of  such  books  and  pamplilets,  or  the 
errors  thei'ein  contained,  be  called  before  them, 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  such  recommen- 
dations." This  inquisitorial  authority  was  not 
likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter;  and  while  the 
commission  appointed  a  committee  at  Edinburgh 
for  the  examination  of  the  men  who  propagated 
the  Marroio  heresy,  they  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee at  St.  Andrews  for  the  trial  of  the  here- 
tical bot)k.  Before  the  ecclesiastical  court  in 
Edinburgh  four  ministers  were  summoned,  but 
as  their  answers  were  judged  satisfactory,  no 
further  proceedings  were  adopted.  It  was  dif- 
ferent, however,  with  the  sub-committee  of  St. 
Andrews,  under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Haddow,  and  fi'om  the  Marroio  of  Modern  Divin- 
ity certain  heretical  doctrines  were  exti'acted, 
and  laid  before  the  assembly  in  1720.  These 
were:  That  assurance  was  of  the  nature  of  faith; 
that  the  atonement  was  universal;  that  holiness 
was  not  necessary  to  salvation;  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward  were  not 
allowed  to  be  the  motives  of  a  believer's  obed- 
ience; and  that  the  believer  is  not  under  the 
law  as  a  lule  of  faith.  Besides  these,  six  Anti- 
nomian  paradoxes,  maintained  from  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  law  of  works  and  the 
law  of  Christ,  were  charged  against  the  Mar- 
row.  They  were :  that  "  A  believer  is  not 
under  the  law,  but  is  altogether  delivered  from 
it."  "  The  Lord  can  see  no  sin  in  a  believer." 
"  The  Lord  is  not  angry  with  a  believer  for  his 
sins."  "  A  believer  hath  no  cause,  neither  to 
confess  his  sins,  nor  to  crave  pardon  at  the  hand 
of  God  for  them,  neither  to  fast  nor  mourn, 
nor  humlile  himself  before  the  Lord  for  them." 
In  vain  was  it  shown  that  these  obnoxious 
propositions  were  composed  of  sentences  de- 
tached from  their  context,  a  process  by  which 
any  theological  work,  however  sound,  might 
be  judged  heretical;  in  vain  was  a  fair  read- 
ing and  careful  investigation  of  the  work  de- 
manded which  would  show  that  such  interpreta- 
tions were  partial  and  erroneous.  The  report 
of  the  St.  Andrews  committee  was  received, 
and   after  a  short   debate   the  assembly  con- 
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deuined  the  Marrow  of  Jlodcni  Divinit//,  pro- 
hibited  all    ministei-s  to   commend   the   book 
either  by  preaching,  writing,  or  printing,  and 
required  them  to  warn  and  exhort  their  people 
not  to  read  it  or  to  use  it.     From  this  decision 
only  four  members  of  the  assembly  dissented.  ^ 
Although  the  assembly  had  thus  been  all  but 
unanimous,  the  country  at  large  was  not  satis- 
tied.     The  acquaintanceship  of  the  people  with 
the  national  theology  made  them  i)erceive  a  dis-  j 
cordance  between  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  decision  of  the  highest  church  coui"t,  and 
their  uatui-al  shrewdness  enabled  them  to  see 
that    the    trial    had    been  unfairly   managed. 
Twelve  ministei-s,  also,  who  most  enjoyed  their 
confidence  as  able  theologians  and  men  sound 
in   the   faith,  were   opposed   to  the   sentence. 
Among  these  were  Boston,  the  most  popular  of 
theological  and  controversial  writers,  and  Ralph 
and  Ebeuezer  Erskine,  afterwards  the  fathers 
of  the  Secession.     The  twelve  endeavoured  to 
get  the  sentence  repealed  at  the  next  assembly 
which  met  in  1721,  and  drew  up  a  representa- 
tion to  that  effect;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
royal  commissioner  having  taken  ill  their  busi- 
ness was  referred  to  the  assembly's  commission. 
There    the   subject,   instead   of   being  settled, 
was  drifted  to  and  fro  in  a  storm  of  theological 
disputation  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly in   1722,  when  the  commission  gave  in 
their  report.     It  was  unfavourable  to  the  dis- 
sentient  twelve,  whose  written  representation 
they  denounced,  and  represented  its  authors  as 
worthy  of  censure.    This  stirred  up  the  Marrow 
controversy  anew,  which  occupied  a  great  part 
of  the  assembly's  time;  but  at  length  the  com- 
mission's statement,  with  a  few  modifications, 
was  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  twelve  offenders  were  sentenced  to  be  ad- 
monished and  rebuked,  which  was  accoi-diugly 
done.  They  received  the  punishment  as  martyrs 
ai'e  wont  to  do  when  they  are  condemned  for 
their  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  after  enduring 
the   infliction   they   entered  a  formal   protest 
against  its  injustice.     In  ordinary  cases  such  a 
sentence  would  have  been  followed  by  suspension 
or  deprivation,  and  the  lenity  of  the  assembly 
was  an  unusual  feature  in  the  proceedings  of 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.   But  during  the  interval 
since  the  commencement  of  the  controvei-sy  the 
cause  of  the  Marrow  had  been  gaining  gi'ound, 
and  a  more  severe  sentence  might  have  brought 
the  aff"air  to  a  crisis  and  occasioned  a  dangerous 
schism.    His  majesty's  letter,  also,  and  the  com- 
missioner in  private  had  counselled  moderation, 
and  warned  them  to  abstain  from  any  proceed- 
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ings  that  might  cause  a  division  in  the  church. 
The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  as  a  gi'ound 
of  public  or  formal  controversy  was  thus  dis- 
posed of,  but  not  so  the  doctrines  contained  in 
it;  these  continued  to  be  preached,  discussed, 
and  recommended  more  publicly  than  ever, until 
they  ripened  into  that  strict  orthodoxy  and  pro- 
duced those  secessions  which  soon  afterwards 
distinguished  the  Scottish  Church.  Even  when 
the  very  name  of  the  book  was  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten,  the  spirit  it  had  kindled  was  perman- 
ent and  working  with  a  restless  vitality.  Little 
did  the  peaceful  gentleman-commoner  of  Brase- 
nose  College  who  penned  the  work,  or  the 
Cromwellian  soldier  who  chanced  to  carry  a 
copy  of  it  into  Scotland,  anticipate  what  eti'ects 
it  was  to  produce  in  that  alien  land  and  upon 
generations  yet  unborn. ^ 

The  church  had  not  long  rested  after  its  late 
conflict  when  a  new  and  still  more  dangerous 
subject  of  alarm  called  it  into  action.  Arianism 
had  of  late  been  making  progress  in  England, 
where  it  had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  his  treatise  entitled  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  work  characterized  by 
great  learning  and  ability,  had  subverted  the 
faith  of  many  who  had  hitherto  received  the 
Nicene  creed  without  demur.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  controvei'sy  which  this  occasioned 
should  remain  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  Pro- 
fessor Simson  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  the 
infection.  We  have  seen  him  already  tried  for 
teaching  Armiuiauism,  and  how  he  escaped  a 
merited  punishment  by  explanation  and  apology. 
But  his  love  of  inquiiy  and  facile  disposition 
had  not  only  carried  him  into  the  controversy, 
but  secm-ed  his  belief,  and  in  1726  a  rumour 
was  prevalent  that  in  his  lectures  to  the  theo- 
logical students  of  Glasgow  he  was  inculcating 
downright  Arianism.  An  inquiry  was  estab- 
lished, but  the  professor's  explanations  were 
judged  uusatisfactoi-y,  and  when  his  pupils  were 
examined  their  recollections  or  notes  of  his  lec- 
tures upon  such  metaphysical  distinctions  as 
the  subject  involved  could  scarcely  be  received 
as  grounds  for  satisfactory  conviction.  The  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  assembly  in  1727; 
but  the  question  of  the  professor's  guilt  was  not 
decided;  he  was  in  the  meantime,  however,  sus- 
pended from  teaching  until  a  decision  should  be 
obtained  from  the  next  assembly  in  1728.  But 
even  when  that  period  arrived  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  was  attained.  During  a  long  discus- 
sion of  several  days,  Simson  continued  to  deny, 
to  explain,  and  equivocate  until  he  had  retracted 
every  heretical  dogma,  and  stood  forth  as  or- 
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thodox  in  sentiment  and  language  as  the  most 
zealous  of  his  accusers.  But  thus  he  had  done 
before  when  he  was  charged  with  teaching  Ar- 
minianism,  and  the  assembly  had  become  better 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  man  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  and  it  was  declared  by  many 
of  the  members  that  they  ought  to  consider  not 
merely  what  the  professor  declared  to  be  his 
belief,  but  what  had  been  proved  against  him. 
Even  at  the  best,  if  no  longer  a  heretic,  he  had 
lately  been  one,  and  his  present  recantation  was 
suspicious.  A  few  proposed  that  he  should  be 
excommunicated,  while  a  greater  number  were 
ilivided  upon  a  milder  sentence,  some  for  sus- 
pension, and  others  for  deposition.  In  this  diffi- 
culty the  temporary  interdict  which  prohibited 
him  to  teach  was  continued  until  next  assem- 
bly, and  in  the  meantime  his  case  was  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  presbyteries  for  their  consider- 
ation. Their  verdict  upon  it  was  various.  Some 
thought  that  Simson  deserved  pity,  while  othei's 
•declared  that  he  merited  none.  Several  opined 
that  his  retractations  were  satisfactory,  while  to 
others  they  appeared  to  be  dishonest  shuffling. 
And  had  he  not  thus  retracted  in  1717,  and 
afterwards  lapsed  into  still  deeper  errors;  and 
had  he  not  crowned  all  by  a  denial  of  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith! 

Under  this  diversity  of  opinion  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  in  May,  1729,  proceeded 
to  final  judgment.  The  impression  of  Simson's 
guilt  was  general;  but  the  opinion  of  its  amount, 
and  the  punishment  it  had  merited,  was  various. 
The  more  lenient  of  his  judges,  or  such  as  feared 
that  their  own  time  of  reckoning  might  come, 
w^ere  for  making  his  suspension  from  office  per- 
petual, so  that  he  might  still  retain  his  salary, 
while  others  insisted  upon  his  absolute  deposi- 
tion both  from  salary  and  office.  Simson  again 
recanted  his  offences,  and  after  much  debate,  in 
which  the  whole  subject  was  debated  anew,  the 
milder  sentence  carried  the  day.  His  temporary 
suspension  was  made  perpetual,  and  he  was 
still  allowed  to  draw  his  salary.  This  lenient 
■decision  was  received  with  profound  silence, 
none  daring  to  oppose  it  except  Thomas  Boston, 
who  then  for  the  last  time  sat  in  that  assembly. 
He  rose  amidst  the  universal  stillness  and  said: 
"  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  declaring 
my  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  assembly, 
as  I  think  the  censure  inflicted  by  it  is  not 
adequate  to  the  offence  given.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  to 
the  great  and  essential  point  of  his  Sujjreme 
Deity,  has  been  at  the  bar  of  this  assembly  re- 
quiring justice;  and  as  I  am  shortly  to  answer 
at  His  bar  for  all  I  do  or  say,  I  dare  not  give 
my  assent  to  the  decision  of  this  act.  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  myself  obliged  on  this  occasion 


to  ofl'er  a  protest  against  it,  and  therefore  in  my 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  who  shall 
adhere  to  me,  and  if  none  will,  for  myself 
alone,  I  crave  leave  to  enter  my  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  act."  No  one,  however, 
seconded  this  protest,  and  Boston,  by  the  expos- 
tulations of  the  moderator,  was  persuaded  not 
to  have  it  entered  in  the  assembly's  records. 
After  this  trial  the  heretical  and  trimming  pro- 
fessor sunk  into  unnoticed  obscurity,  and  his 
case  faded  from  public  remembrance.^ 

As  yet,  indeed,  the  indications  of  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  restoration  of  patronage 
had  been  few  and  far  between,  and  patrons 
found  few  temptations  to  exercise  their  rights 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  choice,  when  va- 
cant parishes  were  more  numerous  than  min- 
isters to  supply  them.  But  this  was  a  defi- 
ciency which  was  every  year  becoming  less,  and 
in  many  cases  the  patrons  being  Episcopalians 
and  Jacobites  had  no  scruple  in  using  their  in- 
fluence to  the  hurt  of  Presbyterianism.  Hitherto 
a  call  from  the  people  was  regarded  as  more 
essential  than  the  presentation  of  the  patron, 
and  the  latter  was  thought  to  be  invalid  if  the 
former  was  wanting.  But  the  question  now 
raised  was.  What  constitutes  a  call?  While 
one  party  contended  that  it  was  enough  if 
signed  only  by  the  heritors  and  elders,  the 
other  maintained  that  it  should  proceed  from 
all  the  heads  of  families  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation. A  subject  so  important  was  sufficient 
to  divide  the  church  into  two  contending  fac- 
tions whose  variance  it  was  impossible  to  recon- 
cile, and  inductions  into  vacant  parishes  were 
occurring  in  which  sometimes  the  one  party 
and  sometimes  the  other  prevailed,  but  always 
accompanied  with  contention.  Sometimes,  when 
the  General  Assembly  ordered  a  minister  to  be 
inducted  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people, 
the  presbytery  refused  to  induct  him  upon  the 
plea  of  conscience.  The  congregation,  they  said, 
would  not  follow  such  a  pastor;  his  labours  among 
them  would  be  worse  than  useless;  and  by  in- 
ducting him  they  would  be  guilty  of  imposing 
a  hireling  ujion  a  flock  which  he  could  not  feed. 
And  how  was  the  assembly  to  deal  with  such 
presbyteries  consistently  with  its  authority  and 
character  ?  They  could  not  decently  use  compul- 
sion against  such  conscientious  scruples,  nor 
yet  could  they  decently  yield  to  them.  In  this 
extremity  the  assembly  devised  a  middle  course, 
which  was  perhaps  worse  than  either.  They 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number,  or 
of  ministers  belonging  to  the  synod  within  which 
the  vacant  parish  lay,  together  with  any  minis- 
ters of  the  jjresbytery  who  would  concur  with 
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them  in  the  .let,  to  induct  the  obnoxious  j)resen- 
tee,  let  the  parish iouei-s  dischiini  liim  as  they 
might.  In  this  way  the  assembly  hoped  to 
8:iti.sfy  the  consciences  of  the  scrujiulous,  vindi- 
cate their  own  authority,  and  enforce  the  riglits 
of  patronage  as  now  by  law  established.  But 
this  awkward  coni[>romise  was  regarded  as  an 
arliitrary  and  unconstitutional  measure,  and 
the  proceedings  of  such  committees  in  the  com- 
pulsory iutluction  of  ministers  became  so  un- 
pojjular  that  they  were  ttdled  "  riding  commit- 
tees," in  consequence  of  their  dragoon-like  char- 
acter aud  the  unscrupulous  violence  with  which 
they  were  wont  to  override  the  objections  and 
appeals  of  the  people.^ 

Finding  that  these  jilans  were  ineffectual  to 
still  the  popular  discontent,  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1731  devised  another,  which,  instead 
of  healing  the  evil,  produced  that  important 
schism  called  the  Secession.  An  ovei'ture  had 
been  presented  that  in  all  cases  where  the  plant- 
ing of  parishes  devolved  upon  presbyteries  they 
should  proceed  to  induct  ujion  a  call  from  the 
heritors,  being  Protestants,  and  the  eldei's ;  and 
in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Barrier  Act  this 
overture  was  transmitted  to  all  the  presbyteries 
for  their  consideration  previous  to  its  settlement 
in  the  next  assembly.  But  this  was  accom- 
panied with  a  notification  that  though  no  returns 
should  be  made  upon  it  the  overture  should  never- 
theless be  laid  before  the  assembly,  either  to  be 
established  or  rejected.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly  in  the  following  year  (1732)  it  was 
found  that  eighteen  presbyteries  approved  of  the 
whole  overture  and  twelve  assented  to  it  with 
certain  alterations.  But  thirty- one  were  against 
it,  and  eighteen  had  made  no  return.  It  was 
argued  by  the  patronage  party  that  the  twelve 
being  added  to  the  eighteen  made  tliirty  presby- 
teries who  approved  of  the  overture,  and  that 
the  silent  presbyteries  being  added  would  swell 
the  numbers  to  a  majority  of  forty-eight  who 
were  in  favour  of  it.  To  this  unfair  arithmetic 
it  was  objected  by  the  other  party  that  only 
eighteen  were  for  the  overture  and  thirty-one 
against  it,  while  those  who  had  made  no  retui'ns 
must  count  for  nothing.  In  this  opposition 
Ebenezer  Ei-skine,  one  of  the  chief  Marrow 
men,  was  particularly  conspicuous.  An  advo- 
cate for  poinilar  election  in  its  fullest  extent,  he 
inveighed  against  the  right  being  exclusively 
limited  to  the  heritoi-s  and  eldei's.  "  What  dif- 
ference," he  exclaimed,  "  does  a  piece  of  land 
make  between  man  and  man  in  the  affairs  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world? 
Are  we  not  commanded  in  the  "Word  to  do 
nothing  by  partiality?  whereas  here  is  the  most 
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manifest  partiality  in  the  world.  We  must  have 
thefaithof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, or  the  privilege 
of  His  church,  'without  respect  of  persons;' 
whereas  by  this  act  we  show  respect  to  the  man 
with  the  gold  ring  and  the  gay  clothing  beyond 
the  man  with  vile  raiment  and  poor  attire." 
But  in  spite  of  ojjposition  the  overture  was 
passed,  and  a  general  indignation  followed.  It 
was  a  personal  right,  a  right  Ijelonging  to  every 
Christian  man  that  was  invaded,  and  the  popular 
preachers  who  could  find  no  free  utterance  for 
their  sentiments  in  the  assemljly  indemnified 
themselves  in  the  pulpit  for  this  restraint  by 
their  vehement  sermons  against  patronage. 
And  in  these  denunciations  no  preacher  was 
more  zealous  or  of  higher  account  than  Eben- 
ezer Erskine.  On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his 
return  to  his  charge  in  Stirling  he  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  the  rights  of  Christian  congre- 
gations were  vindicated  and  the  decision  of'the 
assembly  unsparingly  condemned.  But  this 
was  not  his  only  pul2:)it  attack  upon  patronage 
and  its  supporters.  Being  moderator  of  the 
synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  had  preached  at  its  opening  such  a 
sermon  as  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  for  this 
the  synod  had  adjudged  him  to  be  censured. 
Ei-skine  appealed  from  this  sentence  of  the 
synod  to  the  next  assembly  in  1733,  and  his 
ajjpeal  was  seconded  by  several  minister  and 
eldei-s.'^ 

Matters  were  now  advancing  at  such  a  pace 
that  neither  party  could  concede,  and  the  ominous 
question  was  to  be  brought  to  a  disastrous  issue 
at  the  assembly  of  1733.  The  friends  of  pat- 
ronage had  the  case  of  Stark  as  well  as  Ei-skine 
to  dispose  of,  and  the  former  was  first  called. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Kinross 
against  the  will  of  a  majority  both  of  the  par- 
ishionei-s  and  the  presbytery,  and  he  had  been 
inducted  into  the  charge  by  a  riding  committee. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  ministers  had  refused 
to  enrol  him  as  a  member  of  their  court,  and  the 
parishioners  had  repaired  to  the  adjoining  par- 
ishes to  receive  the  sacrament.  The  assembly 
had  taken  up  the  case  in  1732,  aud  decreed  that 
the  presbytery  should  put  Stark's  name  upon  their 
roll  and  prohibit  his  people  from  communicating 
in  other  churches;  but  neither  of  these  orders  was 
obeyed.  Resolved  to  establish  him  in  all  his 
ministerial  rights,  the  present  assembly  decreed 
that  the  offending  presbytery  should  be  rebuked 
for  contumacy,  that  they  should  recognize  Mr. 
Stark  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  their 
brother,  and  that  they  should  not  admit  any  of 
his  people  to  church  ordinances  without  his  con- 
sent.^   Having  thus  indicated  the  spirit  in  which 
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tbey  meant  to  proceed,  Ebenezer  Erskine  whs 
next  summoned  to  api>ear.  He  complied,  and 
read  a  paper  at  their  bar,  in  which  lie  justified 
his  proceedings  both  by  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  the  laws  of  the  church;  but  although 
his  arguments  were  iinauswerable,  they  were  also 
unavailing,  and  it  was  decided  that  his  synodical 
sermon,  being  offensive  in  language  and  subver- 
sive of  the  jieace  of  the  church,  he  should  be  re- 
buked. Against  this  sentence  he  laid  a  written 
protest  upon  the  table,  and  immediately  retired 
with  his  three  adherents,  Alexander  Moncrietf, 
minister  of  Abernethy,AVilliam  AVilson,  minister 
of  Perth,  and  James  Fisher,  minister  of  Aber- 
dalgie.  Regarding  this  constitutional  act  as 
an  additional  defiance  to  their  authority,  the 
assembly  summoned  the  recusants  to  return  to 
their  bar;  but  although  they  complied,  they  re- 
fused to  retract  the  words  they  had  spoken  or 
withdraw  their  protest.  They  were  susi:)ended 
until  November,  but  in  spite  of  the  sentence  they 
still  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
duties ;  and  this  brought  the  affair  to  a  crisis. 
The  only  question  now  was  their  deposition ;  but 
here  the  assembly's  commission  hesitated  for  a 
moment — what  would  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  church  at  such  a  process?  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  ejecting  four  ministers  who 
regarded  their  tie  to  the  church  as  indissoluble, 
and  who  declared  their  resolution  to  continue 
their  public  duties  as  if  no  such  sentence  had 
passed?  An  organized  secession  would  be  cer- 
tain to  follow ;  and  in  the  state  of  public  feeling 
how  widely  it  might  extend  !  But  such  mis- 
givings, if  they  occurred,  were  only  for  a  moment, 
and  the  four  were  deposed.  Still  the  sentence 
was  so  modified  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  their 
return.  It  merely  loosed  them  from  their  re- 
spective charges,  and  declared  them  to  be  no 
longer  ministers  of  the  church.  After  protest- 
ing that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  secession 
from  the  church  until  it  had  seen  its  sins  and 
mistakes  and  amended  them,  and  appealing  "to 
the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  the  four 
brethren  departed,  and  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1733,  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate 
presbytery.^ 

These  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Secession,  by 
virtue  of  their  sentence,  were  still  enabled  to 
retain  their  charges,  and  there  they  continued  to 
exercise  their  ministerial  functions,  but  abstain- 
ing for  a  time  from  any  acts  of  jurisdiction  on 
their  own  authority.  Even  in  this  gentle  form, 
however,  the  aspect  of  dissent  was  alarming,  and 
the  ruling  party  in  the  church  endeavoured  to 
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retrace  their  steps  and  recall  these  outstanding 
brethren  into  the  fold  by  professions  of  repent- 
ance and  deeds  of  conciliation.  In  the  assembly 
of  1734  they  repealed  the  act  prohibiting  protests 
which  they  had  established  in  1730,  and  that  for 
planting  vacant  churches  which  they  had  enacted 
in  1732,  which  had  formed  the  chief  causes  of  the 
secession  ;  and  they  passed  an  act  declaring  that 
ministerial  freedom  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
in  any  way  impaired  by  the  late  decisions.  They 
also  empowered  the  synod  of  Perth  to  reconsider 
the  case  of  the  dissentient  ministers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  restored  to  the  church 
without  reference  to  former  proceedings.  They 
even  sent  a  deputation  to  London  to  solicit  the 
repeal  of  the  act  reimposing  patronage  which  had 
been  established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
being  unsuccessful  they  renewed  the  applica- 
tion in  the  following  year.  And  this  was  not  all. 
In  1 736  an  act  was  passed  condemning  patronage, 
and  declaring  that  it  had  been  a  principle  in  the 
Scottish  Church  since  the  Reformation  that  no 
minister  should  be  intruded  iulo  a  parish  against 
the  will  of  the  i)eople,  and  that  all  presbyteries 
should  have  regard  to  that  principle  in  the  plant- 
ingof  vacantchurches.^  That"first  free, faithful, 
and  reforming  General  Assembly  "  to  which  the 
four  ministers  had  appealed  seemed  already  to 
be  evoked  at  their  call.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
Confident  in  their  growingnumbers,  and  flattered 
by  the  popular  sympathy,  they  refused  to  yield 
even  when  the  obstacles  to  their  return  were 
removed.  Such  was  especially  the  case  with 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  leader  of  the  party,  who 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  better  to  be  sole  hier- 
arch  of  a  village  than  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  with 
a  pontiff  over  him;  and  these  conciliatory  ad- 
vances, he  declared ,  were  m  erely  a  stop  to  deforma- 
tion instead  of  a  positive  reform.  The  Seceders, 
accordingly,  impugned  these  overtures  to  peace 
and  reconciliation,  and  made  the  breach  wider  as 
well  as  more  distinct  by  publishing  in  1736  their 
"  Jitdicial  Testimony."  It  was,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  repetition  of  the  testimony  of  the  Coven- 
anters— a  falling  back  upon  the  "good  old  times," 
and  a  protest  against  the  innovations  and  advanc- 
ing spirit  of  the  age.  Prelacy  had  not  been  de- 
nounced by  the  church  as  a  thing  accursed.  The 
Covenants  had  not  been  renewed.  A  union  other 
than  a  covenant  union  had  been  made  with  Eng- 
land, and  its  Episcopacy  had  been  established  by 
the  treaty.  Heterodoxy  was  taught  in  our  col- 
leges, and  the  Marroiu  of  Modern  Divinity  had 
been  condemned.  Night  assemblies  and  balls 
were  tolerated,  jjictures  of  Jesus  Christ  in  some 
places  were  publicly  set  up,  which  was  idolatrous, 
and  the  solemn  command, "Thou  shalt  not  sufler 
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-a  witch  to  live/'  had  fallen  iuto  disuse.  These 
were  some  of  their  strongest  objections  to  a  re- 
turn to  the  National  L'hurch,  and  the  reforma- 
tion they  couteuiplated  would  have  stereotyped 
Scotland  into  the  character  antl  form  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  all  its  excellences  and 
all  its  manifold  faults.  It  was  well  for  the  suc- 
cessoi-s  of  these  men  of  the  '"Judicial  Testimony"' 
that  the  strong  current  of  modern  improvement 
has  silently  but  irresistibly  drifted  tliem  onwai'd 
amidst  the  univereal  change. 

In  1737  the  Secession  w:\s  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  four  miuistei"s;  these  were  Ealph 
Ei-skine,  a  brother  of  Ebenezer,  and  minister  of 
Dunfermline,  Thomas  Muir  of  Orwell,  Thomas 
Nairn  of  Abbotshall.  and  James  Thomson  of 
Burntisland,  so  tliat  they  now  began  to  call 
themselves  the  Associate  Synod.  Not  only 
were  they  still  left  undisturbed  in  their  charges, 
but  gently  entreated  by  the  church  to  return, 
and  in  1738  au  act  was  passed  in  the  assembly 
to  that  eflfect.  After  stating  the  hostility  of  the 
Secession  ministers,  and  the  violent  manner  in 
which  it  was  expi'essetl  in  their  sermons,  it  was 
added :  "  Yet  this  assembly,  choosing  rather 
still  to  treat  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
brotherly  love,  and  forbearance,  did,  and  here- 
by do,  enjoin  all  the  ministers  of  this  church  as 
they  shall  have  access,  and  especially  the  niin- 
istei-s  of  the  synods  and  presbyteries  within 
which  these  seceding  brethren  reside,  to  be  at 
all  pains,  \yy  conferences  and  other  gentle  means 
of  persuasion,  to  reclaim  and  reduce  them  to 
their  duty  and  the  communion  of  this  church." 
But  this  the  dissentient  ministers  requited  in 
1739  by  an  "Act  of  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
finding  and  declaring  that  the  present  judica- 
tories of  the  church  ai-e  not  lawful  nor  rightly 
coustituted  courts  of  Christ;  and  declining  all 
authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  that  the  said 
judicatories  may  claim  to  themselves  over  the 
said  presbytery."  The  door  that  had  so  long 
been  kept  open  must  now  be  closed,  and  those 
who  refused  to  return  to  the  church  must  be 
cut  off  from  it.  For  eight  years  they  had  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  offices  and  draw  their  sti- 
pends from  an  establishment  against  which  they 
bitterly  preached,  and  for  the  overthrow  of 
which  their  labour  was  incessant.  And  sadly 
and  reluctantly  was  this  duty  performed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1740,  when  sentence  of 
deposition  was  passed  upon  the  seceding  min- 
istei-s.  It  was  pronounced  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  purposel}'  delayed  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
term  day  that  the  ejected  might  be  entitled  to 
draw  their  stipends  for  the  preceding  half  year. 
It  was  a  merciful  qualiticatiun  of  the  sentence, 
by  which  the  ministers  were  saved  from  poverty 
until  ari'angements  coidd  be  made  for  theii-  sup- 


port by  their  congregations,  who  retired  with 
them.^ 

The  next  important  event  that  followed  the 
Secession  wiis  the  remarkable  revival  which 
occurred  at  various  places,  but  especially  Cam- 
buslaug  and  Kilsyth,  in  1742.  The  commence- 
ment was  at  Cambuslaug,  of  which  parish  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  was  minister,  a  piuus  man 
of  average  abilities,  and  not  remarkable  for 
especiiU  taJent  as  a  preacher.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  he  had  been  earnest  in  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  regeneration  and  justification  by 
faith,  and  an  unwonted  seriousness  as  well  as  a 
deep  interest  in  these  important  subjects  was 
manifested  throughout  the  parish.  At  the  re- 
quest of  his  parishioners  he  commenced  a  weekly 
lecture  in  addition  to  his  Sabbath  services,  and 
his  manse  began  to  be  crowded  with  inquirers 
anxious  about  their  souls.  At  length,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  evening  lectures  in  the 
month  of  February  (1742),  he  happened  to  ex- 
claim, in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  Who  hath  be- 
lieved our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed  ?"  when,  as  if  the  signal  had 
been  given,  the  long-suppressed  feelings  of  the 
congregation  broke  forth  ;  some  wept  aloud  in 
sorrow  for  their  sins,  and  others  cried  in  terror 
of  the  judgment  to  come.  At  every  lecture 
such  scenes  now  became  frequent,  and  the 
strong  religious  feelings  of  the  awakened  were 
manifested  by  convulsive  movements,  in  which 
all  self-government  seemed  to  be  lost ;  some 
writhed  in  agony;  blood  gushed  from  the  noses 
of  others;  while  several  stamped  with  theii-  feet, 
clapped  their  hands,  and  smote  upon  their 
breasts.  All  were  pervaded  with  the  one  great 
question,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" — a 
question  that  generally  ended  in  the  triumphant 
cry,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion!" The  tidings  of  this  strange  movement 
brought  not  only  crowds  from  far  and  near,  but 
also  some  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Scotland 
to  Cambuslang;  and  while  some  recognized  in 
it  the  finger  of  God,  others  were  perplexed,  and 
feared  that  it  might  be  a  delusion.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May  a  similar  revival  occurred  at 
Kilsyth,  and  with  similai-  manifestations.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  that  such  intensity 
could  be  lasting;  a  reaction  speedily  followed, 
and  Kilsyth  and  Cambuslang  returned  to  their 
wonted  everyday  tranquillity.  But  whence  had 
so  strange  a  visitation  come?  It  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  popular  frenzy  by  the  infidel  and 
scoffer,  and  was  deplored  as  an  outburst  of  fana- 
tical delusion  by  many  of  the  wise  and  the  good. 
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None  showed  more  hostility  to  the  revival  than 
the  new  Seceders  and  the  old  Cameronians, 
whose  sectarian  exclusiveness  and  pride  were 
wounded  by  the  display.  It  was  impossible, 
they  thought,  that  any  good  thing  could  come 
out  of  the  Erastian  and  apostate  establishment, 
and  instead  of  being  a  Pentecostal  interposition, 
they  alleged  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  devil 
disguised  as  an  angel  of  light.  Others,  less 
harsh  in  their  judgment,  supposed  that  the 
whole  might  be  accounted  for  on  merely  phy- 
siological principles.  The  question  is  still  an 
open  one,  and  incidents  have  occurred  in  our 
own  day  to  revive  it.  All  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  in  the  present  instance  is,  that 
while  hundreds  of  the  C'ambuslang  and  Kilsyth 
converts  maintained  a  steadfast  consistency  to 
the  end,  a  greater  number  relapsed  into  indif- 
ference, and  became  more  unimpressible  than 
ever.i 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  church 
was  so  tranquil  that  the  chief  events  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  brief  notice.  In  1744  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  ministers, 
devised  by  that  able  financier  Dr.  Webster  of 
Edinburgh,  after  being  passed  through  the 
assembly  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  and 
came  into  active  operation.  In  the  same  year, 
also,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  against 
smuggling,  which  had  now  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  tea  was  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the 
country  as  well  as  brandy,  and  was  deemed  by 
many  the  woi^se  evil  of  the  two.  The  rebellion 
which  followed,  while  it  tended  to  display  the 
loyalty  of  Presbyterianism  to  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  was  unfavourably  contrasted  with 
Scottish.  Episcopalianism,  which  was  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  Pretender;  but  for  this  the 
Episcopalians  had  to  pay  a  heavy  reckoning,  by 
the  additional  penalties  and  restrictions  which 
the  government  laid  upon  them.  The  years 
1746-47  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Secedei-s  into  two  hostile  sects 
in  consequence  of  the  burgess  oath.  On  being 
made  a  burgess  the  citizen  was  required  to 
swear  that  "  he  professed  and  allowed  within 
his  heart  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  the  realm,  and  allowed  by  the  laws 
thereof."  But  cotdd  this  be  honestly  taken  by 
a  Seceder?  The  question  was  raised  among 
themselves,  and  while  one  party  were  convinced 
that  they  could  take  it,  as  the  true  religion 
meant  no  other  than  their  own,  the  other  party 
confined  themselves  to  the  meaning  of  those  by 
whom  the  oath  was  administered,  which  was, 
the  religion  established  by  law.     The  question 
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was  brought  before  the  Associate  Synod,  dis- 
cordant debates  and  angry  pamphlets  followed, 
and  all  ended  in  an  open  rupture,  the  one  party 
known  as  Burghers  and  the  other  as  Anti- 
burghers,  forming  separate  churches,  while  each 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Associate  Synod. 

In  1749-50  an  application  was  made  by 
the  church  for  the  augmentation  of  the  small 
livings,  and  on  drawing  up  a  table  of  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy  for  the  purpose,  it  appeared 
that  of  eight  hundred  parishes  of  Scotland 
more  than  two  hundred  were  under  £o()  per 
annum.  Considering  the  change  of  hving  this 
was  Uttle  better  than  the  old  state  of  things, 
and  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that, 
while  only  .£50,000  paid  all  the  stipends  in 
Scotland,  upwards  of  £60,000  worth  of  tiends 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  landed  proprietoi-s. 
The  reasonable  demand  of  the  church  on  this 
occasion  awoke  a  fierce  opposition  among  the 
holders  of  the  church  lands,  and  the  aristocracy 
were  arrayed  against  the  clergy,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  days  of  John  Knox  and  the  Eegent  Mor- 
ton. It  was  in  vain  for  the  ministers  to  plead 
their  poverty  and  the  inadequate  measure  of 
their  suppoi't;  they  were  tauntingly  reminded 
by  their  opponents  of  their  duty  to  be  living 
examples  as  well  as  teachers  of  frugality  and 
moderation,  and  that  this  they  could  best  ac- 
complish upon  livings  of  apostolic  amount.  The 
assembly  sent  a  deputation,  with  Dr.  Patrick 
Cuming,  the  moderator,  at  their  head,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  ministei-s  before  the  king,  but 
the  heritors  threatened  in  retaliation  to  make 
the  yoke  of  patronage  more  oppressive  than  ever. 
This  was  a  menace  that  daunted  the  boldest,  and 
the  deputation  retired  from  the  conflict.^ 

The  subject  of  patronage  now  became  the 
chief  consideration  of  the  chtirch,  as  weU  as  the 
main  source  of  its  annoyance.  From  1712  to 
1730  the  rights  of  the  patron  were  seldom  exer- 
cised against  the  wiU  of  the  people,  but  from 
1730  to  1750  the  popular  call  was  less  re- 
garded, and  the  wiU  of  the  patrons  brought 
more  into  open  action.  But  the  act  of  1712  had 
established  the  principle  of  patronage,  and  the 
time,  sooner  or  later,  was  certain  to  come  in 
which  it  would  claim  its  dues  and  enforce  them 
with  an  iron  hand.  The  commencement  of  this 
change  was  in  1751,  in  a  settlement  at  Tor- 
phichen.  To  this  charge  a  ]Mr.  Watson  had 
been  appointed  three  years  earlier;  but,  being 
unacceptable  to  the  parishioners,  the  presbytery 
refused  to  induct  him.  The  assembly  inter- 
posed and  commanded  the  presbytery  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  ordination;  but,  as  only  five  or  six 
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parishioners  had  subscribed  the  call,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Linlithgow  once  and  again  refused  to 
comjily  with  the  assembly's  order.  In  this  case 
what  was  to  be  done  I  'Jhe  presbytery  for  their 
non-compliance  -ideaded  conscience,  while  the 
General  Assembly  insisted  upon  its  right  as  the 
sujierior  court,  to  which  the  other  ought  to  be 
subordinate,  and  that  if  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously obey  they  ouglit  to  abandon  the 
Established  Churcli.  It  was  considered  a  hard 
alternative,  more  especially  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  assembly  could  spare  the  con- 
sciences of  the  presbytery  by  employing  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  to  effect  the  unwelcome 
induction.  But  the  assembly,  as  if  armed  with 
pajial  infallibility,  had  resolved  that  now  and 
henceforth  imjilicit  obedience  should  fulfd  her 
conunands,  and  that  no  punishment  short  of 
exjiulsion  should  be  left  to  the  recusant.  In 
this  debate  two  young  members  were  especially 
noticed;  one  was  John  Home,  minister  of  Athel- 
staneford,  and  afterwards  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas;  the  other  was  William  Robertson, 
minister  of  Gladsmuir,soon  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  church,  and  to 
aggrandize  both  the  party  and  the  office  by  his 
high  literary  reputation  and  standing.  Al- 
though the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Lin- 
lithgow were  neither  compelled  to  secede  nor 
obey,  their  punishment  was  an  indication  of  the 
new  rule  that  had  commenced  in  the  church;  by 
the  vote  of  a  great  majority  they  were  punished 
by  a  rebuke;  and,  as  their  compliance  w^as  hope- 
less, the  obnoxious  presentee  was  inducted  into 
the  parish  of  Torphichen  by  a  "riding  commit- 
tee." It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  was  the 
last  committee  of  the  kind  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  that  in  the  list  of  its  members  are  to 
be  found  the  names  of  Hugh  Blair,  John  Home, 
and  William  Robertson. 

This  case  of  disputed  settlement  was  not 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  awaiting  the  decision 
of  the  assembly.  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson  had 
been  presented  to  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing ; 
but,  being  unacceptable  to  the  parish,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  had  delayed  his  settle- 
ment. The  assembly's  commission  ordered  the 
presbytery  to  proceed  without  delay  to  his  in- 
duction, and,  in  consequence  of  their  continued 
refusal,  the  case  was  brought  before  the  as- 
sembly in  1752.  The  great  question  at  issue 
was,  "How  far  the  members  of  inferior  judica- 
tories are  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  sentences 
of  superior  courts  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  private  judgment  and  conscience" 
— the  decision  of  which  was  to  determine  whether 
the  Moderate  or  the  popular  party  was  hence- 
forth to  rule  the  church.  The  eloquence  of 
Robertson  was  again  exerted  in  favour  of  the 


assembly's  authority;  the  case  was  decided 
against  the  presbytery,  who  were  commanded 
to  proceed  with  Richardson's  ordination;  and, 
to  make  the  punishment  extend  more  widely 
over  the  recusants,  not  less  than  five  of  their 
number  were  to  foim  a  quorum,  although  three 
were  usually  found  sufficient.  But  a  great 
majority  of  the  i)resbytery  still  held  out,  and 
six  of  their  boldest  presented  to  the  assembly  a 
written  vindication  of  their  conduct.  It  stated 
the  well-known  facts,  that  the  law  of  patronage 
had  always  been  odious  to  the  people,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  at  the 
Union,  and  that  in  1736  presbyteries  had  been 
prohibited  to  intrude  ministers  upon  parishes 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  And  what 
were  they  to  do  in  this  dilemma  of  either  dis- 
obeying the  superior  courts  or  violating  the 
established  laws  and  rights  of  the  church  ? 
Their  objections  were  overruled  or  disregarded, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  depose  one  of  the  dis- 
obedient presbyters  as  a  warning  to  the'  rest. 
The  victim  selected  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gil- 
lespie of  Carnock,  who,  on  receiving  sentence, 
said,  "  I  desire  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
pronounced  against  me  with  real  concern  and 
awful  impressions  of  the  divine  conduct  in  it ; 
but  I  rejoice  that  to  me  it  is  given,  in  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake."^  By  this  deed  of  the  Mo- 
derate party  a  new  secession  in  the  church 
signalized  the  commencement  of  their  reign. 
This  was  the  Relief  Church,  of  which  the  founder 
and  father  of  the  first  presbytery  was  Gillespie. 
In  this^  course  of  compulsory  settlements  the 
Moderates  had  endeavoured  tosecurethe  patrons 
of  livings  by  enforcing  their  presentations  with 
the  power  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  by 
which  they  also  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
own  power  and  predominance ;  but,  in  requital 
for  this,  their  proceedings  originated  an  evil 
which  the  country  has  never  ceased  to  deplore. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  legal  assessment  for 
the  support  of  the  poor;  and  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions at  the  church-doors  had  been  found 
sufficient  for  the  relief  of  real  poverty,  as  well  as 
for  checking  that  which  was  pretended,  or  was 
occasioned  by  indolence  and  idleness.  But  in 
1755  it  was  found  that  the  secessions  from  the 
Established  Church  had  diminished  the  usual 
contributions,  so  that  the  claimants  could  not 
be  supported  without  extraneous  supplies ;  and 
hence  the  establishment  of  a  national  ]ioor-rate, 
a  calamity  worse  than  the  abolition  of  patronage, 
and  which  minister  and  patron  had  soon  such 
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cause  to  regret.  That  the  coming  changes  of 
society  would  have  rendered  such  an  assessment 
imperative  is  certain;  but  the  probability  is,  that 
it  would  neither  have  arrived  so  soon,  nor  yet 
have  gone  on  in  such  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio, 
had  the  rights  of  the  church  been  left  inviolate.^ 

Blind  to  such  consequences  the  ruling  party, 
having  now  acquired  a  giant's  strength,  was  dis- 
posed to  use  it  like  a  giant ;  and  in  all  disputed 
cases  the  orders  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
to  induct,  whatever  might  be  the  opposition  of 
the  parish.  Of  this  arbiti'ary  rule  a  specimen 
•was  afforded  in  1756.  A  vacancy  had  occurred 
in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  in  Eoss-shire,  to  which 
Mr.  Grant,  a  man  not  only  reported  unsound  in 
doctrine,  but  of  equivocal  moral  character,  was 
presented.  The  parishioners  being  opposed  to 
him,  the  presbytery  hesitated;  but,  awed  by  the 
example  of  the  case  of  Gillespie,  four  of  the 
ministers  repaired  to  the  church  on  the  dreary 
task  of  inducting  the  presentee.  But  they  found 
the  church  empty;  not  a  parishioner  appeared; 
and  when  they  would  have  commenced  the  day's 
proceedings  a  man  suddenly  arrived,  who  had 
been  charged  to  tell  them,  "Tliat  if  they  should 
settle  a  man  to  the  walls  of  that  kirk  the  blood 
of  the  parish  of  Nigg  would  be  required  at  their 
hands."  The  presbytery  recoiled  in  dismay,  and, 
instead  of  proceeding  further,  reported  the  case 
to  the  assembly.  But  that  court  was  indignant, 
and,  after  rebuking  them  for  their  cowardice, 
sent  them  back  to  complete  their  task,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  the  minister  who  was  most 
opposed  to  the  settlement  to  preside  at  its  per- 
formance. The  parishioners  of  Nigg  left  the 
empty  walls  of  the  church  to  the  minister,  and 
built  a  meeting-house  for  themselves,  where 
they  had  a  pastor  of  their  own  choice.^ 

The  effects  of  such  departures  were  soou  felt 
and  complained  of.  While  patronage  was  thus 
compulsory,  a  congregation  had  no  remedy  but 
to  retire  to  the  Secession  or  Eelief,  and  there 
remain  until  a  better  day  for  the  church  had 
arrived.  The  i^rivilege  of  having  a  minister  of 
their  own  election  completely  outweighed  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  his  sujiport,  or  even  the 
necessity  of  standing  aloof  from  the  church  of 
their  fathers,  and  being  regarded  as  outcasts  or 
apostates;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  meeting- 
houses erected  within  the  short  space  of  thirty 
years  evinced  the  strength  of  the  principle  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  Where  was  this  to 
end?  An  overture  on  schism  was  brought  be- 
fore the  assembly  in  1765,  in  which  it  was  re- 
presented that  these  meeting-houses  contained 
a  hundred  thousand  worshippers  who  had  for- 
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merly  belonged  to  the  establishment,  and  that 
in  the  largest  and  wealthiest  towns  this  spirit 
of  dissent  was  the  most  prevalent.  As  the  evil 
was  thought  to  arise  from  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, it  was  proposed  that  the  assembly  should 
consider  what  methods  were  necessary  to  rectify 
it,  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
correspond  with  presbyteries  and  with  gentle- 
men of  property  upon  the  subject.  This  over- 
ture was  discussed  by  the  assembly  in  1766,  in 
an  earnest  debate  that  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  nine  at  night.  By  the  Mo- 
derate party  it  was  stated  that  patronage  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  civil  magistrate 
was  commissioned  to  enforce  it.  Schism  was 
not  an  evil,  or  if  so,  it  was  a  necessary  evil;  it 
had  always  existed,  and  would  always  exist  in 
the  church.  And  why  lay  the  blame  upon  pat- 
ronage? It  should  rather  be  imputed  to  those 
who  stirred  up  the  popular  discontent,  and 
taught  the  people  that  they  had  a  divine  right 
to  elect  their  own  ministers.  And  what  were 
the  benefits  of  popular  election  as  opposed  to 
those  of  patronage?  The  jaatron  was  better 
alile  to  choose  a  suitable  minister  than  the 
illiterate  peasantry,  who  preferred  sound  to 
sense,  and  cared  little  for  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate.  And  in  popular  elections, 
would  not  greater  contentions  arise  about  rival 
candidates  than  any  that  had  originated  in 
patronage?  Let  the  chui'ch  but  be  careful 
about  the  men  whom  it  licensed,  and  unworthy 
nominations  by  patrons  would  be  prevented. 
These  were  the  arguments  of  justification  and 
ajjology  which  were  repeated  in  favour  of  patron- 
age to  the  date  of  its  final  abolition;  and  they 
were  met  by  the  opposite  party  with  those  facts 
and  statements  which,  though  then  disregarded, 
have  triumphed  at  last.  When  the  debate  had 
ended  and  the  votes  were  taken,  eighty-five 
were  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  overture,  while 
ninety-nine  were  against  it.  ^  So  large  a  min- 
ority was  a  convincing  proof  that  the  contest 
against  patronage  would  again  be  renewed  and 
that  it  would  finally  prove  successful. 

The  Moderate  party  having  thus  succeeded, 
followed  up  their  success  with  an  arrogance 
that  irritated  the  people  and  swelled  the  ranks 
of  dissent;  and  the  cases  of  violent  settlements 
which  ensued  form  a  melancholy  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  period.  Of  this  description  was 
one  which  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Eaglesham 
in  April,  1767.  Mr.  Clerk,  who  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  had  received  a  presen- 
tation to  the  living  from  the  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  with  Principal 
Leachraan  of  the  university,   went   to 'ordain 
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hiiij.  But  ou  reaching  tlie  village  they  found 
tlie  church  guarded  by  a  crowd  armed  with 
sticks  aud  stones;  and  when  they  attempted  to 
enter  it  they  were  driven  back  by  volleys  of 
missiles,  and  bespattered  from  head  to  foot  with 
mud.  The  reverend  intruders  tied  to  a  house, 
where  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  ordi- 
nation; but  here  an  unforeseen  difficulty  arose: 
although  several  clergymen  were  present,  only 
two  belonged  to  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  the 
rest  having  either  withheld  their  attendance 
through  fear,  or  taken  to  flight  during  the 
riot.  As  the  ordination  could  not  take  place 
without  a  church  -  court,  the  next  thought  of 
the  ministers  was  a  quiet  retreat;  but  in  pro- 
ceeding to  their  carriages  they  were  assailed 
with  angry  yells,  and  when  their  horses  were 
put  to  full  speed  they  were  pursued  by  the 
mob,  whose  shouts  rang  in  their  ears  long  after 
they  had  distanced  pursuit.  This,  however, 
was  ouly  an  unavailing  outbreak,  and  two 
mouths  after,  Mr.  Clerk  was  minister  of  Eagles- 
ham.^  Another  case,  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  more  serious  effects,  occurred  in 
the  parish  of  Shotts.  The  presentee  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  patron,  was  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Wells;  but  although  he  was  nominated 
in  1762,  the  aversion  of  the  parishioners  was  so 
strong  that  the  presbytery  were  afraid  to  settle 
him;  and  a  long  litigation  ensued,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  1768,  by  the  decision  that  he  should 
be  ordained  minister  of  Shotts.  By  express 
command  of  the  General  Assembly  the  presby- 
tery met  to  ordain  him,  but  found  both  church 
and  churchyard  so  strongly  guarded  by  a  mob 
that  entrance  into  either  was  impossible,  and 
in  this  case  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire, 
leaving  the  duty  unfulfilled.  They  were  after- 
wards encouraged  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
to  return,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  supported  in  the  work  of  ordination  by  a 
sufficient  party  of  foot  and  dragoons  under  his 
oi'ders ;  but  this  risk  of  mingling  human  blood 
with  such  a  sacred  service  did  not  suit  the  pres- 
bytery, and  they  ordained  the  minister,  not  in 
the  church  of  Shotts,  but  the  safe  aud  quiet 
town  of  Hamilton.  2 

But  a  more  solemn  testimony  against  patron- 
age was  delivered  in  the  church  of  St.  Ninians, 
to  which  Mr.  Thomson,  minister  of  Gargunnock, 
had  received  a  presentation.  He  was  so  unde- 
sirable to  the  people  that  his  call  was  signed 
only  by  a  few  Episcopalians,  who  were  not 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  his  clerical  services, 
and  certain  non-resident  heritors  equally  indif- 
ferent.    On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to 
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his  admission  was  so  expi-ess  and  overwhelming 
that  the  presbytery  would  not  venture  to  induct 
him,  and  the  parish  remained  without  a  regular 
pastor  until  a  litigation  in  the  church-courts 
on  the  subject,  which  lasted  seven  years,  was 
brought  to  a  close.  This  was  in  1773,  when 
the  assembly  not  only  issued  a  command  for 
his  ordination,  but  that  every  member  of  the 
presbytery  should  also  be  present.  So  odious, 
however,  was  the  deed,  that  some  of  thera 
ventured  to  disobey,  at  the  risk  of  censure  or 
deposition.  The  presbytery,  which  met  at  St. 
Ninians  for  the  purpose,  had  Mr.  Findlay,  min- 
ister of  Dollar,  for  its  moderator;  but  it  was 
observed  that  in  his  prayer  with  which  he 
opened  the  services  he  asked  no  blessing  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  assembled. 
When  this  was  ended,  instead  of  putting  the 
usual  questions  to  the  presentee,  who  was  stand- 
ing before  him,  he  addressed  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing solemn  adjuration,  while  the  multitude 
present  listened  in  breathless  silence:  "We 
have  met  this  day,  in  obedience  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to  admit  you  minister  of  St.  Ninians. 
There  has  been  a  formidable  opposition  made 
against  you  by  six  hundred  heads  of  families, 
sixty  heritors,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  parish 
except  one.  This  ojiposition  has  continued  for 
seven  years  by  your  own  obstinacy;  and  if  you 
should  this  day  be  admitted,  you  can  have  no 
pastoral  relation  to  the  souls  of  this  jiarish ;  you 
will  never  be  regarded  as  the  shepherd  to  go 
before  the  sheep;  they  will  know  you  not,  and 
they  will  never  follow  you.  You  will  draw 
misery  and  contempt  upon  yourself,  you  will 
be  despised,  you  will  be  hated,  you  will  be  in- 
sulted and  maltreated.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
aud  learned  ministers  of  this  church  told  me 
lately  that  he  would  go  twenty  miles  to  see  you 
deposed;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  I  and  twenty 
thousand  more,  friends  to  our  church,  would  do 
the  same.  What  happiness  can  you  propose  to 
yourself  in  this  mad,  this  desperate  attempt  of 
yours,  without  the  concuiTence  of  the  people, 
and  without  the  least  prospect  of  usefulness  in 
this  parish  ]  Your  admission  into  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  sinecure,  and  you  yourself  as 
stipend-lifter  of  St.  Ninians,  for  you  can  have 
no  further  relation  to  this  parish.  Now,  sir,  I 
conjure  you  by  the  mercies  of  God,  give  up  this 
presentation;  I  conjure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  number  of  souls  of  St.  Ninians,  who  are 
like  sheep  going  astray  without  a  shepherd  to 
lead  them,  and  who  will  never  hear  you,  wiU 
never  submit  to  you,  give  it  up;  I  conjure  you, 
by  that  peace  of  mind  which  you  would  wish 
in  a  dying  hour,  and  that  awful  and  impartial 
account  which  in  a  little  you  must  give  to  God, 
of  your  own  soul,  aud  of  the  souls  of  this  parish 
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at  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — give 
it  ttp!'''  The  thunderstruck  audience  turned 
their  e3'es  upon  the  unhappy  man  ready  to  de- 
vour his  answer,  who  only  replied,  "  Sir,  for 
what  you  have  now  said  may  God  forgive  yovi: 
proceed  to  obey  your  sujjeriors."  Finding  him 
thus  contirmed  in  his  purpose,  Mr.  Findlay, 
omitting  all  the  other  customary  forms,  thus 
concluded  the  service  of  ordination  in  a  slow, 
mournful  voice :  "  I,  as  moderator  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Stirling,  admit  you,  Mr.  David  Thom- 
son, to  be  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians, 
in  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  late  sentence 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  you  are  hereby 
admitted  accordingly."  ^ 

This  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  series  of 
struggles  with  which  the  exercise  of  patronage 
had  been  opposed.  The  Moderate  party,  under 
the  able  administration  of  their  leader,  Dr. 
Eobertson,  had  triumphed,  and  the  people,  find- 
ing it  useless  to  resist,  either  acquiesced  in  in- 
dignant silence  or  joined  the  Secession,  which 
was  every  day  waxing  more  powerful.  In  1773 
it  was  confidently  stated  that  there  were  at 
least  one  hundred  and  ninety  congregations  of 
Seceders.  Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
party  in  power  at  all  calculated  to  arrest  these 
defections  from  the  Established  Church.  The 
ministers,  being  introduced  in  defiance  to  the 
popular  will,  seemed  to  feel  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  popular  esteem;  and  thus  not 
only  errors  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  sub- 
versive of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  prac- 
tices exhibited  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy 
opposed  to  evei-y  principle  of  morality  and  com- 
mon decency.  And  still  there  was  no  remedy. 
The  people  might  complain  that  their  minister 
in  his  instructions  was  at  variance  with  the 
established  standard;  that,  in  fact,  he  preached 
Arminianism,  Arianism,Unitariauism;  but  they 
were  generally  met  with  the  scornful  answer, 
"  Who  made  you  judges  in  such  deep  questions? 
Are  you  the  taught  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
your  teachers?"  Nor  was  the  case  greatly 
amended  when,  instead  of  some  latent  heresy, 
which  is  so  difficult  of  detection  or  proof,  the 
charge  against  the  clerical  offender  was  some 
odious  practice  or  flagitious  crime,  which  every 
code  of  morals  or  class  of  society  alike  con- 
demned. As  soon  as  such  a  charge  against  a 
clergyman  was  brought  into  a  church-court  the 
accusation  was  regarded  as  a  signal  of  popular 
rebellion,  and  the  jDartial  judges  were  more  so- 
licitous to  subdue  the  insurgents  than  bring  the 
offender  to  justice.  It  might  be  criminal  enough 
for  a  minister  to  be  guilty  of  such  immoralities, 
but  to  accuse  or  depose  a  minister  was  a  still 
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greater  offence.  Such  was  the  princii^le  on  which 
his  trial  was  generally  conducted,  and  under 
which  his  conviction  was  all  but  impossible. 
But  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  criminality 
was  too  public  to  be  concealed  and  too  enor- 
mous to  be  passed  over;  that  any  attempt  to 
screen  or  absolve  him  would  publicly  make  his 
judges  partakers  in  his  crime,  and  subject  them 
to  universal  reproach.  But  even  here  his  con- 
demnation was  one  of  partiality  and  mercy. 
The  "weak  erring  brother,"  instead  of  being 
formally  deposed,  was  persuaded  to  retire  from 
his  charge  with  the  greater  part  of  his  stipend, 
leaving  his  place  to  be  occupied  by  an  assistant. 
Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  clerical  trials  of  the 
period.  Evidence  that  would  have  been  conclu- 
sive in  any  other  court  was  browbeaten,  dis- 
missed, or  overlooked;  and,  when  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles  conviction  was  obtained,  the  of- 
fender's punishment  was  an  escape  from  justice 
rather  than  a  merited  retribution. 

A  passing  allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  style  of  preaching  which  was  now  in  vogue 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Moderate  party.  The 
same  spirit  that  made  them  im]3atient  of  the 
restraints  of  the  church's  polity  made  them  also 
disinclined  to  the  articles  of  its  creed,  and  they 
were  impatient  to  break  loose  into  a  new  style 
of  preaching  and  new  topics  of  illustration.  It 
was  time,  indeed,  that  they  should  abandon  the 
old  fashion  of  sermonizing,  with  its  bewildering 
arrangement  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and 
the  stereotyped  themes  which  always  formed 
the  substance  of  a  discourse  let  the  text  be  what 
it  might.  A  revolution  was  passing  upon  the 
intellectual  character  of  Scotland,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  pulpit  should  correspond  to 
the  movement.  But  it  was  forgotten  by  these 
innovators  that  while  the  range  of  science  and 
literature  is  unlimited,  the  doctrines  of  religion 
are  fixed  by  an  express  standard,  and  that  these 
must  remain  the  same  whatever  change  may  be 
adopted  in  their  modes  of  illustration  and  teach- 
ing. A  new  style,  therefore,  derived  from  the 
literature  of  the  period,  inculcated  doctrines 
fashioned  upon  its  revived  jihilosophy,  and  sim- 
ple congregations  were  astonished  to  find  the 
religious  language  of  their  fathei's  disregarded 
for  a  nomenclature  that  was  unintelligible  and 
strange  to  their  ears.  They  were  told  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  "fitness  of  things,"  of  the  "beauty 
of  virtue,"  of  a  "high  pitch  of  moral  excellence," 
and  other  such  phraseology  in  lieu  of  the  well- 
known  terms  of  the  gospel,  and  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  suspect  that  such  phrases  were  the 
exponents  of  opinions  which  Paul  and  the 
apostles  had  never  inculcated. ^   It  was  the  hurry 
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of  a  traDsition  to  something  better,  which  is  too 
often  commenceil  by  the  hot-headed  and  inex- 
perienced, and  the  beginnings  of  which  gener- 
ally ovei-shoot  the  mark.  But  this  new  and  re- 
dundant verbiage  was  by  no  means  the  woi'st 
of  the  evil.  The  doctrines  of  revelation  were 
fre(]uently  denied  or  overlooked  in  favour  of  the 
morals  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus,  the  philosoi)hy  of 
Hume,  Kames,  and  Hutcheson,  and  the  theology 
of  Clarke  and  Berkeley.  In  this  way  every 
belief  but  the  right  one  was  reached,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  pulpit  ranged  fiom  the  lightest 
tint  of  Arminian  doctrines  down  to  the  dark- 
ness of  positive  infidelity.  It  was  well  that 
while  so  large  a  portion  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
hmd  might  thus  be  characterized,  the  people  re- 
fused to  follow  their  guidance.  The  good  old 
spirit  that  had  made  tlie  land  free  in  spite  of 
its  nobles,  and  both  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
in  spite  of  kings,  courts,  and  governments,  was 
still  alive;  and  amidst  the  prevalent  apostasy 
the  bulk  of  the  people  adhered  to  the  history  of 
the  reforming  and  covenanting  times,  and  the 
theological  writings  of  these  periods,  under  which 
they  remained  wiser  than  all  their  teachers,  and 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  they  cherished. 
A  partial  interruption  to  this  monotonous 
state  of  things  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  In  1777  the  measure  had  been  effected 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  thought  in  1778  that  the 
same  exemption  might  be  extended  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  England.  Difterent  j)arties  were  at 
one  upon  the  subject,  and  the  bill  brought  into 
parliament  for  Catholic  Relief  was  passed 
through  both  houses  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. As  it  was  feared  that  this  toleration  might 
be  extended  to  Scotland  the  country  took  the 
alarm,  and  over  its  whole  extent  the  repeal  was 
opjiosed  by  every  church,  class,  rank,  and  occu- 
pation. The  strength  of  this  opposition  was 
manifested  by  seventy -nine  church-courts,  two 
counties,  forty-one  burghs,  twenty-four  towns, 
eighty-four  parishes,  fifty-five  corporations,  and 
seventy-one  private  societies,  who  announced  in 
addresses,  declarations,  and  resolutions  their 
hostility  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  Papists 
in  Scotland.  So  early  as  1778  an  overture  had 
been  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  to 
petitionparliameut  against  the  bill;  butalthough 
the  overture  was  rejected  through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Robertson  and  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment, the  public  excitement  was  too  great  to 
put  up  with  such  moderation.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  1789,  tlie  mob  of  Edinburgh  took  the 
matter  in  hand  in  their  old  violent  fashion  by 
assembling  in  ci'owds  on  the  streets,  hooting  Dr. 
Robertson  and  his  friends,  burning  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  Leith  Wynd,  and  demolishing  the  fur- 


niture of  the  bishop.  A  similar  rising  took 
place  in  Glasgow,  in  which  the  shop  of  a  Papist 
was  broken  open  and  despoiled  of  its  goods. 
This,  however,  was  the  utmost  of  open  violence, 
and  it  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  the 
tremendous  No  Popery  riot  which  occurred  in 
London  on  the  following  year.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  orthodox  party  who  supported 
the  overture  did  not  insist  that  the  Papists 
should  be  persecuted,  but  only  that  they  should 
not  be  intrusted  with  political  power  so  long  as 
they  belonged  to  a  church  whose  authority  was 
paramount  to  every  other  obligation.  This 
state  of  matters  alarmed  Robertson  and  his 
party,  and  by  their  representations  government 
was  induced  to  withdraw  tlie  biU.^ 

After  this  the  distinguished  princijud  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  resigned  the  leader- 
sliip  of  the  church,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  assembly  of  1780  was  the  last  in 
which  he  ever  sat.  During  the  long  period  of 
his  rule,  into  which  his  high  talents  and  great 
capacity  for  the  management  of  a  "fierce  demo- 
cracy" had  inducted  him,his  administration  was 
like  that  of  Pericles  in  Athens,  and  the  Scottish 
Church  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  nature  of  its  general  pro- 
ceedings, but  by  the  superior  elegance  and  ac- 
complishments of  its  clergy.  But  these  advan- 
tages were  dearly  purchased  by  the  price  ex- 
acted in  return;  and,  for  a  peace  and  prosperity 
that  were  superficial  and  transitory,  the  church 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  spiritual  independ- 
ence, and  renounce  the  principles  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  adhered  with  a  martyr's  spii'it 
through  good  and  through  evil  report.  He  held 
that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be 
subservient  to  that  of  the  state,  and  that  in  every 
collision  of  authority'  the  former  was  bound  to 
yield;  and  hence  the  zeal  with  which  he  sup- 
ported patronage,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  proceedings  of  the  church-courts  to  the  form 
and  spirit  of  those  of  common  law.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  fully  succeeded  in  these  attempts, 
and  when  his  authority  was  the  most  com23letely 
established,  that  he  abdicated  his  ecclesiastical 
throne  and  retired  into  private  life.  It  was  like 
the  abrupt  but  voluntary  retirement  of  Diocle- 
tian or  Charles  V.,  and  men  wondered  at  this 
extraordinary  act  of  self-denial  when  his  health 
was  unbroken  and  his  mind  in  full  vigour.  But 
it  might  be  that  the  principal  already  recog- 
nized the  eff"ects  of  his  administration  in  a 
chui'ch  rent  in  twain,  and  the  prospect  which 
this  afforded  of  new  internal  conflicts  more  vio- 
lent and  more  perilous  than  any  that  had  yet 
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preceded.  What  else  could  be  expected  from 
the  secessions  that  had  originated  in  his  rule 
and  were  hourly  growing  into  such  portentous 
magnitude  ?  But  the  great  subject  of  his  im- 
mediate apprehension  was  the  impatience  of 
creeds  and  confessions  which  had  now  arisen 
among  his  party,  and  which  they  were  desirous 
to  abrogate.  In  their  impatience  to  escape 
from  old  authorities  and  restrictions,  and  their 
desire  to  expatiate  over  new  fields  of  theological 
inquiry,  they  complained  of  being  tied  down  by 
formulas,  and  applied  to  him  for  their  abolition. 
But  for  such  a  daring  and  dangerous  step  he 
was  not  prepared,  and  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  his  friends  he  saw  no  remedy  but  to  resign. 
He  even  ventured  to  predict  that  the  signing  of 
these  church  formulas  would  be  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  succeeding  generation,^  and  has  not 
this  already  been  in  part  realized?  The  agita- 
tion has  commenced,  and  who  can  tell  where  it 
will  terminate  ! 

On  the  retirement  of  Principal  Robertson,  Dr. 
George  Hill,  professor  of  Greek  in  St.  Andrews, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city,  was  now 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party; 
but  though  he  possessed  great  political  tact  and 
powers  that  were  available  for  debate,  he  had 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  high  literary  prestige 
of  his  predecessor.  His  residence  also  at  St. 
Andrews  instead  of  Edinburgh,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  church,  tended  to  impair  his  effi- 
ciency in  the  new  office  that  had  devolved 
upon  him.  The  retirement  of  Robertson  in- 
spired the  popular  party  with  fresh  courage,  and 
their  renewal  of  the  war  against  patronage 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
church  for  several  years.  The  chief  question 
was  now  about  the  call  of  the  people  in  induct- 
ing a  minister  into  a  pastoral  charge — a  call 
which  was  considered  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation to  be  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  proceeding,  but  which  the  patronage  of  a 
later  age  had  reduced  to  little  more  than  an 
empty  form.  Robertson,  however,  had  tolerated 
it  under  this  character,  and  it  was  retained  as  a 
symbol  of  departed  liberty,  and  of  a  right  which 
the  people  had  formerly  possessed.  It  is  un- 
necessary, however,  to  notice  how  dangerous 
such  symbols  are  in  cherishing  popular  discon- 
tent, and  how  unexpectedly,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  they  may  be  revived  into  vital 
action.  It  was  now  against  the  call,  as  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  patron's  presenta- 
tion, that  the  Moderates  were  to  contend,  and 
the  conflict  originated  in  the  induction  of  several 
presentees  who  had  no  call  whatever  from  the 
parishioners;  they  knew  that  it  would  be  treated 
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only  as  an  empty  form,  and  had  accordingly  re- 
fused to  subscribe  it.  But  the  case  of  these 
paiishes  was  taken  up  by  the  synods  of  Dum- 
fries, Perth,  and  Stirling,  Ayr  and  Glasgow, 
who  overtured  the  assembly  in  1781  upon  the 
subject;  and  when  their  appeal  was  rejected 
they  returned  to  the  charge  in  1782,  being 
joined  by  the  synods  of  Fife,  Galloway,  Lothian, 
and  Tweeddale.2  This  was  not  only  a  formid- 
able combination  in  itself,  but  in  the  support 
which  it  derived  from  the  enemy's  camp,  for  in 
the  last-mentioned  year  Dr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
afterwards  professor  of  church  history,  and 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  had  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  inculcating  peace  between  the 
two  jmrties  by  mutual  concession  and  accom- 
modation. The  gist  of  this  production  was  to 
denounce  patronage  as  a  positive  evil,  and  so 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  that  in  the 
end  either  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  or  the  Church 
of  Scotland  must  go  down.  But  as  patronage 
was  still  the  law  he  proposed  that  the  church 
should  unite  in  petitioning  parliament  for  its 
repeal,  and  the  choice  of  a  minister  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  patron,  a  delegate  from  the  hen- 
tore,  and  a  delegate  from  the  kirk-session.^  The 
pamphlet  was  admired  by  both  parties;  but  the 
premature  death  of  its  author  prevented  any 
further  development  of  his  scheme,  and  it  was 
soon  forgotten.  Still,  not  baffled  by  repeated  re- 
jections, the  synods  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  Glas- 
gow and  Ayr,  returned  to  the  bar  of  the  assem- 
bly in  1784  with  their  petition  praying  for  the 
consideration  of  patronage  with  a  view  to  its 
alleviation.  But  the  debate  which  followed  so 
greatly  irritated  the  Moderate  party  that  the 
appeal  of  the  synods  was  rejected  as  "  inexpe- 
dient, ill  founded,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  church."  But  even  worse 
than  this  followed.  After  the  imposition  of 
patronage  in  1712  the  General  Assembly  had 
authorized  its  successive  commissions  to  apply 
at  every  convenient  season  for  its  repeal,  and 
this  order  had  been  retained  during  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  administration,  being  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  and 
empty  form.  But  it  was  now  thought  dangerous 
as  the  memorial  of  past  rights  and  an  incentive 
to  fresh  resistance,  and  the  irritated  Moderates 
struck  out  this  wonted  clause  in  the  assembly's 
instructions  to  the  commission.  Patronage  was 
no  longer  to  be  denounced  as  an  evil,  nor  the 
church  to  petition  for  its  abrogation.* 


-  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  Cun- 
ningham's Church  History  of  Scotland. 

^  This  pamphlet  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Moderation,  Addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Popular  Interest  in  the  Church  of  Scotland."  By  Thomas 
Hardy,  Minister  of  Ballingry.  <  Hetherington. 
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While  tliese  conflicts  were  waged  by  a  minority 
in  tlie  church  for  the  religious  rights  of  the 
peciple,  and  terminated  in  disastrous  defeat,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  found  not  merely  a  new 
sect  but  a  new  religion.  Scotland,  however,  was 
a  soil  the  least  adapted  for  such  a  plant,  and  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred  was 
that  of  John  Gibb  in  KiSl,  which  terminated 
almost  as  soou  as  it  had  commenced.  The  ori- 
ginator of  the  present  attempt  was  Mrs.  Elspeth 
Buchan,  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  and  wife  of 
a  workman  in  a  pottery,  who  had  been  originally 
an  Episcopalian,  and  afterwards  joined  the 
church  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  Burgher 
Seceder.  Having  a  mind  of  the  true  Joanna 
Southcott  stamp  she  began  to  identify  herself 
with  certtiin  jiei'sonages  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  her  revelations  having  gathered  round  her 
a  few  followei'S  in  Irvine,  where  she  resided,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Wliyte,  a  Relief  minister, 
who  abandoned  liis  charge  and  became  her  chief 
apostle,  her  people  began  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  regular  congregation.  But  their  blasphemies 
became  intolerable,  the  townsfolks  of  Irvine  ex- 
pelled them,  and  Mrs.  Buchan,  with  her  priest, 
Whyte,  and  her  sect  of  forty-six  pei-sons,  among 
whom  were  several  men  of  character  and  sub- 
stance, emigrated  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  settled 
at  a  farmliouse,  which  they  hired  for  their  head- 
quarters; and  here  they  lived  in  unrestrained 
intercourse,  having  not  only  their  property  but 
their  wives  in  common.  They  also  began  to 
proselytize  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  several 
joined  them,  allured  by  such  a  licentious  mode 
of  life  and  the  inducements  which  it  held  out 
to  idleness.  But  Mrs.  Buchan  kept  the  public 
purse,  of  which  she  was  very  penurious;  she 
imjjosed  severe  restrictions  upon  her  followers; 
and  as  her  authority  was  unlimited,  she  inflicted 
harsh  punishments  u]jon  the  rebellious.  Among 
other  strange  revelations  she  assured  them  that 
they  would  be  transported  to  heaven  without 
tasting  of  death,  and  actually  led  them  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  where  their  celestial  ascent  was  to 
take  place.  But  when  they  found  themselves 
still  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation  she  per- 
suaded them  that  it  was  only  the  weight  of  the 
flesh  that  impeded  them,  and  that  nothing  was 
necessary  but  a  forty  days'  fast,  to  etherealize 
them  for  the  journey.  The  experiment  was 
adopted,  but  before  the  process  was  cai'ried  to 
a  fatal  extremity  the  magistrates  interposed. 
Hunger  and  disapjjointment,  howevei',  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  several,  and  they  withdrew 
from  this  strange  communion.  During  this 
course  of  wild  fanaticism  the  revelations  of 
"  Lady  Buchan,"  or,  as  she  was  more  irrever- 
ently called,  "Lucky  Buchan,"  were  various  and 
incohei'ent ;  at  one  time  she  gave  out  that  she 


was  the  third  pei-son  of  the  Trinity;  at  another, 
that  she  was  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, who  was  clothed  with  the  sun,  having 
the  moon  under  her  feet;  and  that  the  man- 
child  of  whom  she  had  been  delivered,  and  who 
was  to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  was 
her  well-beloved  mouthpiece  and  interpreter, 
Mr.  Hugh  Whyte.  The  persecution  which 
drove  the  Buchanites  from  Irvine  also  ex])elled 
them  from  Dumfriesshire;  they  finally  settled 
at  a  place  called  Auchengibbert  in  Galloway; 
and  here  the  wretched  imjjostor,  whose  aberra- 
tions were  evidently  the  result  of  that  metho- 
dical madness  which  can  make  dupes  of  wiser 
people,  went  the  way  of  all  the  eai'th.  A  de- 
ceiver to  the  end,  she  gave  out  in  her  dying 
moments  that  she  was  the  veritable  Virgin 
Mary,  that  she  had  been  wandering  about  since 
our  Saviour's  days,  and  at  last  had  made  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Scotland;  and  that,  instead  of  dying, 
she  would  only  sleep  for  a  little,  and  soon  re- 
appear, to  conduct  her  followers  to  the  ^ew 
Jerusalem.  Instead  of  consigning  the  body  to 
the  earth,  they  built  it  up  with  its  coffin  in  a 
corner  of  the  wall  of  their  barn,  hoping  that  she 
would  rise  again;  and  it  was  only  after  a  period 
of  disappointment,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
peremptory  interference  of  a  magistrate,  that 
they  consented  to  the  humiliation  of  an  ordinary 
funeral.^  It  was  a  circumscribed  and  short-lived 
delusion  that  numbered  only  its  units,  while 
Joanna  Southcott's  or  Thom  of  Coventry's  dupes 
could  be  counted  by  the  thousand. 

A  particular  title  by  which  the  moderation  of 
the  present  period  was  characterized  was  that 
of  the  "New  Light,"  a  term  familiar  to  the 
i-eaders  of  Burns,  and  still  retained  in  some  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  It  was  applied 
to  the  preaching  of  those  ministers  who,  instead 
of  confining  themselves  to  the  established  style 
of  theology,  diverged  into  new  forms  and  doc- 
trines, in  consequence  of  which,  while  some  of 
them  inculcated  only  a  negative  Christianity, 
others  had  advanced  intodownright  Socinianism. 
Hence  had  arisen  then- hostility  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  their  reluctance  to  sign  it,  and  their 
tumultuary  demand  for  its  abrogation.  But  Dr. 
Robertson,  as  we  have  seen,  was  too  cautious  ta 
comply  with  a  demand  that  would  have  flung 
the  church  loose  from  its  moorings  and  bi'oken 
it  up  into  a  heap  of  discordant  sects  and  opinions. 
Many  of  the  heritors  had  also  announced,  that 
in  the  event  of  such  an  abrogation  they  would 
consider  the  demands  of  the  church  for  their 
support  as  no  longer  obligatory.  As  yet,  also, 
the  Sociniau  doctrines  had  been  confined  to  ser- 


'  Scot^  Magazine,  17S4 ;  Gentl.  Mag.  1791 ;  Train's  Bu- 
chanites from  First  to  Last. 
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mons  in  the  pulpit,  where  heresy  can  be  least 
detected  and  most  easily  explained  away.  But, 
too  simple  to  conceal  these  heretical  tendencies 
and  too  rash  to  restrain  them  within  safe  limits. 
Dr.  M'Gill,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ayr,  pub- 
lished a  work  in  1786,  entitled  A  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which 
the  esoteric  principles  of  his  party  were  brought 
into  broad  and  startling  daylight.  This  produc- 
tion was  of  such  a  Socinian  tendency  that  the 
church  could  not  safely  consign  it  to  its  own 
native  dulness  and  mediocrity.  It  taught  that 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  could  not  with 
justice  be  exacted  of  Christ,  who  was  innocent; 
that  his  death,  instead  of  an  atonement,  was  an 
act  of  obedience ;  that  the  repentance  of  the 
sinner  was  the  best  atonement  for  sin,  and  good 
works  the  best  foundation  for  hope.  The  case 
of  M'Gill  was  taken  up  by  the  presbytery,  and 
after  a  long  litigation  transferred  to  the  synod 
of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  in  1790.  On  being  tried 
before  this  court  the  offender  retracted,  ex- 
plained, and  craved  forgiveness,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  synod,  many  of  whom  were  as  culpable 
as  himself,  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  ab- 
solved. His  apologies  were  accordingly  ad- 
mitted, his  explanations  sustained,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  return  unpunished  to  his  charge.^ 

While  the  vitality  of  religion  was  thus  be- 
coming so  inert,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  over 
Britain  at  large,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
less  than  a  mighty  eaithquake  could  rouse  the 
nation  from  its  apathy,  that  warning  came  at 
last — a  shock  of  such  tremendous  power  that 
the  world  leapt  uj)  at  its  coming  and  received 
its  message  with  awe.  It  was  the  French  re- 
volution, that  great  event  of  such  political  ruin, 
subversion,  and  restoration  as  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  society,  and  the  effects  of  which 
for  good  and  for  evil  are  still  continuing  their 
mysterious  course.  It  commenced,  also,  in  that 
spirit  and  with  those  expressions  which  had 
eutei'ed  into  the  corrupted  Christianity  of  the 
day — justice,  mercy,  and  universal  philanthropy 
under  the  rule  of  that  divine  Being  who  is  Father 
of  all,  and  who,  by  whatever  vai'iety  of  form  or 
creed,  can  be  approached  and  worshipped  by  all. 
It  was  a  magnificent  promise,  under  which  every 
creed  was  ready  to  unite  and  all  men  to  frater- 
nize, and  its  iirst  effects  tended  to  confirm  that 
general  indifference  to  the  diversities  of  reli- 
gious belief,  and  conviction  of  the  worthlessness 
of  all  religious  belief  whatevei',  contrasted  with 
that  universal  love  which  was  so  soon  to  convert 
the  whole  human  race  into  one  great  happy 
family  of  brethren.    But  the  fata  morgana  soon 


'  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  1790 ; 
Scots  Magazine;  Theological  pamphlets  of  tlie  controversy. 


faded  away,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its  jjlace 
but  a  sea  of  blood.  The  effects  of  the  French 
revolution,  its  atheism  and  revolting  immorali- 
ties, its  massacres  and  wars,  were  received  as 
warnings  by  the  reflective  people  of  Scotland, 
who  saw  in  these  excesses  the  natural  result  of 
principles  which  had  already  commenced  in 
their  own  church,  and  had  been  preached  in 
their  own  pulpits.  The  lesson,  indeed,  was  one 
of  many  chapters  that  extended  over  a  course 
of  years,  and  the  reformation  which  it  produced 
was  not  the  work  of  a  single  day  or  an  instan- 
taneous movement,  but  of  succeeding  steps,  and 
a  progress  that  has  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  this  awakening  was 
the  missionary  spirit  with  which  the  country 
began  to  be  pervaded.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
the  reproach  of  Protestantism  that  she  was  not 
a  missiouai-y  church.  While  Popery  even  in  its 
worst  stages  had  been  fulfilling  the  divine  com- 
mand to  go  and  preach  to  all  nations,  so  that 
scarcely  a  kingdom  remained,  however  barba- 
rous, or  a  tribe,  however  savage,  that  was  ex- 
emjjt  from  the  enterprise  of  its  missionaries, 
the  missions  from  Protestant  counti'ies  to  the 
heathen  had  only  been  of  late  commencement, 
and  were  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
But  in  Scotland  no  such  missions  as  yet  existed, 
and  for  this  indifference  the  troubled  state  of 
the  national  church  since  the  Reformation  is 
perhaps  the  only  apology.  Now,  however,  no 
such  excuse  could  be  pleaded,  and  the  example 
of  the  English  mission  to  India  pointed  out  the 
duty  which  Scotland  had  left  undone.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  missionary  society 
at  Glasgow,  and  another  at  Edinburgh,  the  last 
having  for  its  president  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Dr.  Erskine,  leader  of  the  jaopular  party  in  the 
church,  and  distinguished  by  his  numerous 
writings  and  zeal  in  the  religious  progress  of 
his  country.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh society  was  in  March,  1796,  and  it 
issued  circulars  over  the  country  explanatory 
of  its  nature  and  object.  These  representations 
were  so  effectual  that  a  new  missionary  impulse 
pervaded  the  church,  and  the  subject  itself  was 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  by  over- 
tures from  the  synods  of  Fife  and  Moray. 
That  of  Fife  was  that  the  assembly  "should 
take  into  consideration  by  what  means  the 
Church  of  Scotland  might  most  effectually  con- 
tribute to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  over  the 
world;"  but  the  overture  of  the  synod  of 
Moray  went  farther  still :  it  also  craved  "  that 
an  act  might  be  passed  recommending  a  general 
collection  throughout  the  church  to  aid  the 
several  societies  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen  nations."     These  overtures 
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were  received  by  the  Moderates  with  alarm  aud 
imlignatiou  ;  they  regarded  this  missionary  zeal 
as  a  mere  party  movement  instead  of  a  universal 
Christian  duty ;  and  as  an  invaded  party  they 
treated  the  proposal  aud  manoeuvred  to  over- 
throw it.  It  is  wortliy  of  notice  that  although 
the  French  revolution  had  already  begun  to 
alarm  them  into  a  sounder  style  of  preaching, 
their  ecclesia-stical  j)ulitics  underwent  no  such 
change  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  assimilation  wliich 
they  were  makiug  iu  religious  doctrine  to  their 
antagonists  only  seemed  to  make  them  more 
eager  to  separate  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
church  government  so  that  they  might  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  niembere  of  the  opposite 
party.  Their  speeches,  accordingly,  against  these 
missionary  etlbrts  were  such  as  might  have  been 
directed  against  the  proposal  to  i-evive  a  medi- 
feval  crusade.  Diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  heathen  and  barbarous  nations ! — 
the  attempt  is  unnatural  and  preposterous !  In 
their  present  state  they  are  incapable  of  being 
converted,  aud  you  must  first  give  them  some 
share  of  civilization  and  refinement.  And  why 
seek  to  improve  on  the  virtues  of  the  untutored 
Indian  ?  You  will  only  engraft  on  his  simple 
manners  the  vices  with  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ized society,  while  you  will  fail  really  to  improve 
his  morals  or  ensure  his  hapi^iness.  Again,  the 
idea  of  sending  missionaries  to  a  civilized  nation 
was  preposterous.  Had  we  no  barbarians  left 
to  us  at  home?  Did  not  their  enlightenment  in 
religious  truth  demand  our  utmost  eff"orts  instead 
of  our  expending  these  on  behalf  of  sti-angers 
and  foreigners  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  ? 
And  collections  for  missions  at  the  church  doors, 
too,  by  which  our  own  poor  would  be  defrauded 
of  their  sustenance ! — this  was  represented  as  a 
flagrant  crime,  demanding  not  merely  reproof, 
but  prosecution  and  the  infliction  of  legal  pains 
and  penalties  !  In  this  manner  nations,  whether 
barbarous  or  refined,  were  to  be  alike  neglected 
so  far  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  concerned 
— the  former  because  missionaries  among  them 
would  be  useless,  and  the  latter  because  they 
were  superfluous ;  and  all  the  Christian  efi'ort  of 
the  country  was  accordingly  to  be  confined  with- 
in its  own  national  limits.  The  chief  speaker 
against  the  missionary  movement  was  the  Rev. 
George  Hamilton,  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  who, 
mainly,  it  appears,  for  his  harangues  on  this 
occasion,  was  afterwards  dubbed  a  Doctor  in 
Divinity  aud  made  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  while  its  chief  advocate  was  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Ei-skine.  After  Hamilton's  speech  he 
rose,  and  calling  upon  the  moderator  to  hand 
him  the  Bible,  that,  according  to  custom,  lay 
before  him,  he  read  from  it  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Melita,  and 


the  incident  of  the  venomous  adder  which  the 
apostle  shook  from  his  hand  without  receiving 

'  any  harm.  "And  think  you,"  he  said  at  the 
close,"  that  when  Paul  wrought  his  miracle  at 
Melita,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  god,  he  did 
not  also  preach  Christ  to  the  barbarians  and 

]  explain  whose  name  it  was  through  which  such 
power  was  given  unto  men  I"  Wlien  the  debate 
was  ended  and  the  votes  were  taken,  the  over- 
tures of  the  synods  of  Fife  and  Moray  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight  to  forty- 
four.  To  soften  this  rejection  and  divest  it  of 
its  questionable  character  a  clause  was  added 
recommending  all  the  meml^ers  of  the  church 
in  their  diff"erent  stations  and  several  spheres  of 
occupation  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel and  a  true  sense  of  its  inestimable  blessings.^ 
Another  demand  which  arose  during  this 
period  of  active  industry  and  an  increasing 
population  was  for  chapels  of  ease  to  supplement 
the  accommodation  provided  by  the  existing 
parish  churches.  The  number  of  parishes  and 
parish  churches  in  Scotland  was  fixed;  but  while 
in  some  places  the  population  of  a  parish  had 
far  outgrown  its  amount  of  church  accommo- 
dation, there  were  many  places  formerly  almost 
impeopled  which,  by  the  opening  of  coal-mines 
or  the  erection  of  mills  or  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments, were  now  occupied  by  a  numerous 
community.  Under  these  circumstances  new 
chapels  were  necessary  for  such  communities, 
who  might  otherwise  be  left  without  religious 
ordinances.  There  were  also  old  parishes  not 
a  few  where  the  minister  was  unacceptable,  al- 
though the  people  who  had  discontinued  their 
attendance  at  the  parish  church  were  unwilling 
to  leave  the  Establishment.  In  all  such  cases  it 
was  surely  better  to  supply  the  defect  by  pro- 
viding additional  chapels  than  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  Dissent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Moderates  were  aware  that  the  erection  of 
such  chapels  of  ease  would  tend  to  impair  the 
authority  of  patronage  and  would  still  further 
strengthen  the  popular  party  in  the  church, 
which  even  already  was  becoming  too  strong  for 
them.  The  General  Assembly  had,  therefore, 
discountenanced  all  proposals  for  the  erection 
of  such  cha]jels  until  the  demand  for  them 
began  to  be  too  urgent  to  be  decently  refused. 
In  1795  accordingly  an  overture  was  brought 
before  the  assembly  for  granting  constitutions 
to  the  chapels  of  ease,  and  a  committee  was 
apjDointed  to  consider  it  and  report  to  the  next 
year's  assembly.  The  question  to  be  solved 
was,  Whether  the  license  granted  to  such 
chapels  should  proceed  from  their  respective 
presbyteries  or  from   the   General   Assembly? 


1  MoncreifFs   Life  of  Dr.   Erskine;    Accouyit  of  the  Debate, 
published  in  1796. 
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In  1796  the  committee  gave  in  its  report.  It 
recommended  that  where  a  chapel  was  to  be 
erected  the  presbytery  should  inquire  into  the 
necessity  of  the  proceeding  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  erecting  it  and  furnishing  a 
provision  for  the  minister,  and  without  pro- 
nouncing judgment  were  to  report  the  whole 
matter  to  the  General  Assembly.  And  why 
were  the  presbyteries  to  be  thus  deprived  of 
the  right  of  judging  within  their  own  bounds? 
And  if  they  judged  wrongly  was  there  not  the 
same  power  of  appeal  from  their  decision  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  synod  and  afterwards  to  the 
General  Assembly?  It  was  seen  that  by  this 
decision  the  presbyteries  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights  merely  that  the 
Moderate  party  in  the  assembly  might  per- 
petuate their  power  by  withholding  their  license 
from  those  places  where  it  was  most  needed, 
but  which  were  also  known  to  be  the  most 
unfriendly  to  their  cause.  In  this  limited  form 
the  overture,  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Barrier  Act,  was  ti-ansmitted  to  the  presby- 
teries for  their  consideration  before  it  could  be 
passed  into  law ;  and  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  it  excited  not  only  earnest  discus- 
sion but  violent  indignation.  In  1797,  when 
the  assembly  met,  it  was  found  that  thirty-four 
i:)resbyteries  had  disapproved  of  the  overture, 
while  only  thirty  had  approved  of  it,  so  that  by 
the  law  of  the  church  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
jected. But  instead  of  this  the  Moderates  in 
the  assembly,  by  a  preponderance  of  votes,  sent 
the  overture  back  to  the  presbyteries  for  recon- 
sideration, and  so  succeeded  by  their  manoeuvres 
as  to  obtain  a  majority  in  its  favour,  so  that  it  was 
passed  in  1798.  Was  the  ascendency  of  their 
party  or  the  harmony  of  the  church  to  be  pro- 
moted by  such  an  outrage  on  the  established 
law  and  j^rinciples  of  common  justice  ?  In  all 
such  doings  of  public  bodies,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  a  fearful  reaction  is  sure  to  follow, 
and,  however  long  delayed,  the  punishment  will 
be  certain  and  complete.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
also,  that  by  sucii  a  proceeding  the  party  had 
laid  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  gross  in- 
consistency. It  was  only  the  year  before  that 
they  had  declaimed  against  missions  to  the 
heathen  while  any  remained  at  home  untaught 
and  unconverted ;  and  now  they  were  leaving 
thousands  to  grow  up  and  perish  in  ignorance 
in  order  that  their  own  rule  might  remain  un- 
impaired.^ 

Hitherto  Scotland  had  never  been  sectarian 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Firmly 
attached  to  the  church  for  which  they  had 
suffered  so  much  and  so  long,  and  conversant 

1  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


with  its  polity  and  theology,  which  had  formed 
the  chief  subjects  of  popular  study,  her  children 
in  every  successive  storm  had  only  wrapped 
themselves  more  closely  in  their  beloved  Pres- 
byterianism,  and  been  at  all  times  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  And 
even  when  multitudes  at  last  withdrew  from 
her  communion,  it  was  a  compulsory  not  a 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  movement,  and  when 
they  retired  it  was  only  for  the  purjiose  of  form- 
ing a  chui'ch  more  purely  Presbyterian,  and 
more  closely  conformed  to  the  original  church 
than  the  one  they  had  left.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  Cameronians  or  Macmillanites,  the 
Burghers  and  Antiburghers,  and  the  Relief 
Church  were  secessions,  not  dissents,  and  while 
they  adhered  to  the  doctrines,  and  even  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  Melville  and  Henderson, 
they  only  waited  for  the  time  when  the  Covenant 
should  be  restored  and  the  Establishment  freed 
from  its  lukewarmness  that  they  might  consci- 
entiously return  to  their  first  love.  But  the 
nation  at  large  was  now  to  be  startled  by  the 
rise  among  them  of  a  new  community  of  Chris- 
tians who  cared  neither  for  the  Confession  of 
Faith  nor  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  dispensed 
wnth  synods,  presbyteries,  and  Geneva  gowns. 
These  were  the  Independents,  whom  Scotland 
had  formerly  seen  in  the  army  of  Cromwell, 
but  whose  visit  had  been  so  brief  and  so  long 
ago  that  nothing  remained  of  them  but  a  his- 
torical tradition.  So  memoi'able  an  event  as  the 
introduction  of  Independency  was  now  accom- 
plished by  the  brothers  Robert  and  James 
Haldane.  Born  of  a  distinguished  Scottish 
family,  and  devoted  to  the  naval  profession, 
there  was  little  prosjject  that  such  men  would 
have  become  the  apostles  of  sectarianism ;  but 
having  received  serious  impressions  of  religion 
under  Dr.  Bogue  of  Gosport,  an  Independent 
minister,  but  originally  a  Presbyterian,  they 
abandoned  their  vocation  to  become  missionaries 
wherever  their  course  might  be  directed.  The 
Indian  mission  became  their  field  of  contem- 
plated enterprise,  and  Robert  Haldane,  the 
elder  of  the  brothers,  sold  his  family  estate  of 
Airthrey,  near  Stirling,  that  he  might  conduct 
an  attempt  in  this  direction  at  his  own  expense. 
But  the  East  India  Company  refused  their 
sanction,  and  an  attempt  which  he  afterwards 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to 
Africa  was  also  frustrated.  Thus  disapjiointed, 
the  two  brothers,  who  were  men  of  talent  and 
education  as  well  as  of  fervid  zeal,  resolved  to 
become  missionaries  to  their  own  countrymen; 
and  their  first  attempts  were  as  itinerant 
preachers  and  distributors  of  religious  tracts 
over  the  country,  while  their  new  efforts  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry  that  was 
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fatal  to  the  cause  of  Moileratisni.  But  the  great 
desideratum  of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  tlie 
erection  of  new  churches,  anil  from  his  zeal  and 
ample  means  Kobert  Haldane  was  so  successful 
in  this  attempt  that  the  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
hinil  were  gradually  supplied  with  Independent 
tabernacles.  It  was  like  the  progress  of  Method- 
ism in  England,  and  in  her  hour  of  need  Scot- 
land received  through  the  Haldanes  the  kind  of 
aid  whicii  she  most  needed,  but  which  the  General 
Assembly  had  so  seltisidy  witliheld.  Having 
thus  far  established  Independency  in  Scotland, 
questions  of  ptedobaptism  soon  divided  the 
Congregationalists,  and  the  two  brothers  having 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Baptists,  that  religious 
denomination  henceforth  took  its  place  side  by 
side  with  Independency  in  the  growing  secta- 
rianism of  the  country. 

The  brothei-s  Haldane  are  among  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  religious  life  of  Scot- 
laud  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
both  continued  to  live  and  work  for  many  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  James  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  while  Ro- 
bert's efforts  were  more  especially  devoted  to 
the  building  of  new  churches  or  hiring  of  build- 
ings to  be  used  as  churches  in  localities  where 
such  were  required,  as  well  as  to  providing  these 
new  places  of  worship  with  efficient  ministers. 
His  chapels,  or  tabernacles,  as  they  were  usually 
called,  continued  to  multiply,  and  by  tlie  year 
1805  nearly  200  preachers  from  Mr.  Haldane's 
seminaries  were  labouring  as  ministers  and 
missionaries  in  Scotland  besides  those  who  had 
gone  to  America.  When  the  result  of  all  this 
devotedness  is  reduced  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  it  assumes  the  most  tangible  form  to  the 
eye  and  understanding ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
simply  state  that  from  1798  to  1810  Mr.  Hal- 
dane had  expended  about  ^£70,000  in  his  labours 
to  propagate  the  gospel  at  home.  The  effects 
produced  by  these  tabernacles  were  very  soon 
apparent  throughout  Scotland.  They  roused  a 
spirit  of  attention ;  and  even  when  the  feeling 
was  nothing  more  than  that  of  alarm,  it  led  to 
inquiry,  of  all  feelings  the  one  most  needful  at 
such  a  crisis.  The  most  neglected  districts,  the 
most  secluded  nooks  of  our  land  were  soon 
pervaded  with  an  itinerant  or  settled  mission ; 
and  communities  that  had  slumbered  in  hun- 
dreds of  parishes  under  the  drowsy  influence  of 
^loderatism  were  shaken  from  their  torpor  and 
raised  into  full  activity.  The  laboui's  of  James 
Haldane  as  an  itinerant  preacher  tended  to  the 
same  result,  and  extended  almost  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
In  his  first  great  journey  he  reached  the 
Orlcneys,  the  spiritual  state  of  which  at  that 
time  (1797)  he  found  to  be  miserable  indeed. 


The  ministers  were  here  so  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  they  miglit  live 
as  they  listed,  and  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
places  he  found  that  there  had  been  no  religious 
ordinances  for  several  years. 

When  the  Haldanes  commenced  their  work 
of  itinerant  preaching  they  were  not  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  northern  field  in  this  unwonted 
kind  of  evangelistic  enterprise.  Whitefield  had 
previously  broken  up  the  ground  ;  in  1796  Mr. 
Simeon  of  Cambridge  accompanied  Mr.  James 
Haldane  in  a  preaching  tour  through  the 
northern  and  Highland  districts;  and  in  1798 
the  celebrated  Rowland  Hill  visited  Scotland, 
and  preached  sometimes  in  the  Established 
churches  and  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  and 
moved  his  audiences  not  a  little  both  by  his 
fervent  eloquence  and  unmistakable  piety  and 
by  his  ungovernable  eccentricity  and  love  of  fun. 
The  movements  in  Scotland  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  evangelical  community  of  Eng- 
land, and  these  visits  of  its  most  distinguished 
leaders,  either  to  witness  or  forward  the  good 
work,  were  a  natural  consequence.  But  the 
Haldanes  were  laymen  ;  Simeon  and  Hill  were 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
ought  such  pei'sons  to  be  admitted  into  Scot- 
tish pulpits?  Previously,  when  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  sectarianism, 
such  liberality  would  not  have  been  condemned 
as  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  but  now  the  case 
was  altered  ;  the  countr}^  was  pervaded  with 
itinerant  preachers,  and  ministers  of  alien 
churches,  against  which  Scotland  had  protested, 
were  allowed  to  officiate  in  her  sanctuaries.  It 
was  full  time  that  the  Moderates  should  bestir 
themselves  against  the  growing  danger,  and 
this  was  the  footing  on  which  they  judged  it 
expedient  that  the  offence  shoidd  be  placed. 
Accordingly,  in  1799,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  declaring  that  all  licenses  granted 
to  probationers  without  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  invalid,  and  that  pre- 
sentations granted  to  such  persons  must  be 
refused.  In  this  way  they  prevented  their  stu- 
dents from  repairing  to  English  or  Irish  colleges, 
where  the  curricuhmi  might  be  shorter  and 
license  to  preach  more  easily  obtained.  Having 
thus  confined  the  education  of  their  students 
to  Scottish  universities  and  their  ordination  to 
Scottish  presbyteries,  they  further  prohibited 
all  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  from 
employing  persons  to  preach  or  dispense  the  or- 
dinances who  wei'e  not  qualified  to  accept  a  pre- 
sentation or  to  hold  with  them  any  kind  of  min- 
isterial communion.  To  explain  and  enforce  this 
new  regulation  they  also  drew  up  and  circulated 
a  pastoral  admonition  warning  their  people 
against  religious  societies,  missionary  associa- 
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tious,  itinerant  preachers,  and  Sabbath-schools, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  conducted  by 
ignorant  and  unfit  persons,  and  "  persons  noto- 
riously disaffected  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  who  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  other  societies  in  the  neighbourhood." 
They  thus  endeavoured  to  check  the  progress 
of  sectarianism  by  an  intolerance  that  would 
have  disgraced  the  worst  periods  of  the  days  of 
the  Covenant.  Nor  had  this  restriction  even 
the  poor  merit  of  originality,  as  it  had  for  some 
time  been  in  force  among  a  sect  whom  the 
Moderates  despised.  In  1798  the  Antiburgher 
synod  had  forbidden  its  people  to  attend  or  give 
countenance  to  the  public  preaching  of  any  who 
were  not  of  their  own  communion ;  and  in  the 
following  year  it  excommunicated  and  deposed 


one  of  its  own  ministers  for  having  heard  Row- 
land Hill  and  James  Haldane  preach.  The 
eccentric  Hill  made  a  second  tour  in  Scotland, 
and  arriving  in  Edinburgh  in  1799,  after  the 
assembly  had  risen,  immediately  began  to  preach 
against  the  "fulminating  bull,"  as  he  termed 
this  pastoral  admonition,  which  was  so  particu- 
larly levelled  against  himself.  "Three  reasons 
alone,"  he  said,  "  can  be  assigned  for  the  church's 
conduct :  these  are,  madness,  malice,  or  an  attempt 
to  discover  our  treasonable  plots  ;  and  the  first 
of  these  should  seem  the  most  probable,  the 
pastoral  admonition  being  dated  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon."i 


iMemoirs  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  by  Alexander  Hal- 
dane, Esq. ;  James's  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Sill. 
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Scottish  commerce  at  the  period  of  the  Union — Its  dependence  on  the  commerce  of  England — Impediments 
to  Scottish  commerce — Its  imperfect  means  of  transit  and  communication — Removal  of  the  impediments 
— Abohtion  of  feudal  restrictions — Commencement  of  a  new  mercantile  spirit — Progress  of  the  linen  trade 
— Statistics  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  England  and  Scotland — Improvements  in  the  Scottish  commer- 
cial laws— Benefits  resulting  from  commercial  panics — Glasgow  as  the  natural  emporium  of  Scottish 
commerce — The  city  at  the  time  of  the  Union — Its  subsequent  commercial  enterprises — The  West  India 
trade  of  Glasgow — Improvements  effected  on  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde — The  tobacco  trade  of  Glasgow 
succeeded  by  the  cotton  trade — Growing  prosperity  of  the  city  during  the  war  with  France — Establishment 
and  success  of  its  manufactures — Industries  and  wages  in  Glasgow  near  the  close  of  the  century — Scottish 
agriculture — Its  imperfect  state  at  the  Union — Instances  from  the  records  of  the  period — First  attempts 
in  improvement — Planting  of  trees — Superior  modes  of  English  agriculture  introduced — Society  of  agTicul- 
tural  improvers  estabUshed — Beneficial  operations  of  the  society — Improvements  of  the  old  implements  of 
husbandry  and  introduction  of  new — The  plough — The  thrashing-machine  —  The  fanners — Agriculture 
promoted  by  the  abolition  of  old  feudal  restrictions— New  and  encouraging  system  of  granting  leases — 
Consequent  improvements  in  farming — Care  bestowed  in  the  enriching  of  the  soil — Old  rentals  of  estates 
as  compai'ed  with  the  new  —  Condition  of  the  jjeople  during  the  eighteenth  century  —  State  of  Edinburgh 
at  the  Union — Rise  of  a  middle  class  —  Admiration  of  strangers  at  the  site  and  architecture  of  the  city — 
Early  descriptions  of  Edinburgh  by  English  tourists — The  lofty  houses  of  Edinburgh — Their  height  occa- 
sioned by  necessity — Mixtures  of  rank  inhabiting  the  same  tenement — Humble  character  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  fashionable  and  distinguished — Distinctions  of  rank  preser^'ed  amidst  such  promiscuous  occupation 
— Introduction  of  the  levelling  principles  of  the  French  revolution — Consequent  emigration  of  the  ai-isto- 
cracy  to  the  New  Town — Former  dirtiness  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh — Gardiloo — The  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh — Grant  of  James  VII.  in  favour  of  its  erection — Causes  that  delayed  the  operation  of  the  grant — 
Commencement  and  progress  of  the  New  Town — Its  early  unpopularity — Peaceable  character  of  the  Edin- 
burgh citizens  as  compared  with  former  times — Occasional  manifestations  of  the  old  spuit — Instances  in 
the  Union  and  Porteous  riots — Character  of  the  civic  magistracy — The  Town  Guard — Their  unpopularity 
—  Tendency  of  the  mob  to  annoy  them — The  Cadies  of  Edinburgh — Their  functions — Their  usefulness  as 
a  secret  police  —  Public  amusements  of  Edinburgh — The  drama  —  General  unpopularity  of  the  theatre — 
Opposition  to  its  establishment — Allan  Ramsay's  theatre  set  up  and  suppressed — The  clergy  divided  upon 
theatrical  amusements — Case  of  the  tragedy  of  Dour/las  and  its  author — A  reaction  produced  in  favour  of 
the  theatre — Its  temporary  nature — Decorous  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  play-goei-s — Balls  in  Eflinburgh 
— Weekly  meeting  for  holding  them  called  '"the  assembly" — Ineffectual  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  balls — Their  popularity  and  increase — Their  organization — Private  balls — Manner  of  conducting  them 
— Attempts  to  introduce  the  masquerade  into  Edinburgh — The  attempts  unsuccessful — Substitution  of  the 
Ridotto  for  the  masquerade. 


At  the  period  of  the  Union  the  mercantile  re- 
ciprocity between  England  and  Scotland  was 
such  as  exists  between  wealth  and  poverty,  be- 


tween a  powerful  and  civilized  country  and  one 
still  rude  and  untrained.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  England,  while  conscious  of  the  po- 
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litioal  advantages  of  such  an  alliance,  regarded 
it  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view  as  an  unequal 
and  unprofitable  partnership.  Nor  was  Scotland 
le.ss  averee  than  her  rich  and  powerful  rival  to 
an  indissoluble  alliance  of  which  the  evils  were 
immediate  while  the  advantages  were  remote 
and  problematical.  She  would  be  saddled  with 
lier  share  of  the  debts  and  encumbrances  of 
England.  She  would  encounter  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  national  jealousy  of  England  when 
she  sought  to  enter  the  market  of  the  latter 
upon  equal  terms.  The  plentiful  capital  and 
great  resources  of  her  rival  would  render  com- 
petition hopeless,  so  that  she  must  sink  into  the 
obedient  drudge  of  the  stronger  party,  and  be 
content  with  a  scanty  percentage  while  the 
other  enjoyed  the  lion's  share.  Nor  was  the 
state  of  the  commerce  of  Scotland  at  that  time 
sufficient  to  banish  these  forebodings.  Such 
foreign  traffic  as  she  at  that  time  possessed  was 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  England,  upon 
which  she  was  therefore  mainly  dependent  for 
all  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence.  It 
required  a  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dispas- 
sionate and  disinterested  onlooker,  to  descry 
thi'ough  the  storm  and  gloom  of  the  Union  the 
promise  of  a  better  day  for  Scotland,  and  such 
an  onlooker  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe. 
While  he  visited  the  country  as  the  assistant  of 
the  English  commissioner  he  saw  the  sjairit  of 
the  people  and  the  undeveloj^ed  resources  of 
their  country,  and  he  boldly  proclaimed  that 
with  time  and  industry  Scotland  might  become 
as  I'ich  and  prosperous  as  England. 

At  the  time  when  the  two  kingdoms  were 
united  the  imports  of  England  into  Scotland 
consisted  of  woollen  manufactured  goods  of  all 
sorts,  tanned  leather  and  shamoy  gloves,  manu- 
factured articles  of  lead,  pewter,  tin,  iron,  steel, 
and  brass;  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  black- 
cattle  and  horses,  hops  and  cider,  and  in  seasons 
of  scarcity  grain  of  all  kinds;  and  the  goods  im- 
ported by  England  from  China,  Persia,  the 
East  Indies  and  other  remote  countries.  On  the 
other  hand  Scotland  imported  into  England  linen 
cloth  of  all  kinds,  coals,  salt,  small  black-cattle, 
sheep,  salmon,  marble,  gray  and  blue  slates, 
pearls,  cod,  ling,  and  small  horses.  Thus, 
though  foreign  and  colonial  goods  formed  a 
jjortion  of  the  imports,  the  Scots  might  have 
found  some  of  the  other  articles  which  they 
imported  at  home.  The  same  might  be  alleged 
of  their  commei'ce  with  other  counti-ies,  which 
was  chiefly  limited  to  the  Continent,  while  their 
principal  exports  consisted  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  herrings,  salmon,  and  hides.^ 


iSpreul's  Account  Current   between  Scotland  and  England 
Balanced,  Edin.  1705. 


Besides  the  causes  already  specified,  by  which 
the  benefits  of  the  Union  were  retarded  in  Scot- 
land, were  those  political  causes  which  arose 
from  a  disputed  succession ;  and  between  the 
choice  of  a  king  de  Jzire  and  the  king  de  facto, 
with  Scotland  for  the  battlefield  on  which  the 
contest  was  to  be  decided,  the  security  which 
mercantile  industry  requires  was  unsettled  and 
its  activity  at  a  stand.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  that  so  little  improvement  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  national  prosperity  of 
Scotland  for  many  yeai-s  after.  Government, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  national 
industry,  but  so  sparingly  that  the  encourage- 
ment was  of  little  account.  By  the  act  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  XX.,  ^2000  ]3er  annum  out  of  the  customs  and 
excise  of  Scotland  were  allotted  for  ever  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  fisheries, 
and  for  such  manufactures  and  improvements 
in  Scotland  as  might  most  conduce  to  the 
genei'al  good  of  the  united  kingdoms.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  Scotland  with  England  wa%  in 
linen,  of  which  the  former  impoi'ted  to  London 
151,219  yards  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and 
3000  spindles  of  linen  yarn  in  the  year  1738; 
and  this  increase,  which  was  beyond  any  former 
precedent,  continued  to  grow  pro2:)ortionally  for 
several  years.  This  was  nothing,  however,  com- 
pared to  the  improvement  in  the  same  trade 
which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.  Ireland  did  not  export 
above  £6000  worth  in  linen;  but  in  1741  it  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  £600,000.  It  was  a  race 
in  which,  at  the  outset,  Irish  activity  promised 
to  distance  Scottish  perseverance.  In  this  dull 
prospect  for  Scotland  w^e  recognize,  however, 
one  symptom  which  shows  that  she  was  ready 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  her  mercantile  career. 
This  was  the  removal  of  those  punishments  by 
which  luckless  bankruj^ts  were  visited  with  the 
penalties  of  worthless  malefactors.  Formerly  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  expose  the  insolvent 
trader  to  the  derision  of  the  mob,  clothed  in  a 
harlequin  dress  that  his  shame  might  be  more 
conspicuous,  and  afterwards  compel  him  to  wear 
it  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  was  judged  suffi- 
cient to  expiate  his  oflFence.  This  penalty,  which 
was  enough  to  arrest  all  mercantile  enterprise, 
was  abandoned  after  the  Union,  and  nothing 
but  exposure  in  the  jDillory  was  inflicted,  and 
that  only  where  the  insolvency  was  combined 
with  notorious  dishonesty. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of 
Scottish  traffic,  the  obstacles  in  travelling  and 
postal  communication  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  roads  were  so  ill-constructed  and 
beset  with  dangers,  and  the  conveyances  so  few 
and  imperfect,  that  communication  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  even  between  one  city  and 
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another,  was  still  of  difficult  achievement.  To 
travel  to  London  was  therefore  so  precarious  an 
enterprise  that  a  Scottish  merchant  did  not  care 
to  undertake  it  except  as  a  dire  necessity;  and 
before  he  set  out  he  was  careful  to  make  his 
will  as  one  who  might  never  return.  In  setting 
out  it  was  necessary  he  should  first  travel  to 
Edinburgh,  as  it  was  there  only  that  he  could 
find  a  land  conveyance,  and  when  at  last  he  was 
booked  for  his  journey  southward,  he  might 
have  to  wait  several  days  until  the  coach  had 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers  before 
it  vouchsafed  to  start.  It  was  only  occasionally 
that  such  a  lucky  chance  of  conveyance  occurred, 
as  from  1720  to  1730  the  retui'n  chaises  adver- 
tising to  go  to  London  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  it  was  not  till  1732  that  they  were  an- 
nounced to  run  punctually  on  the  Wednesday 
of  every  fortnight.  The  usual  time  sjient  on 
the  road  was  twelve  days,  and  as  an  irresistible 
attraction  a  company  advertised  their  coach  to 
complete  its  journey  to  London  in  nine  days, 
halting  at  each  intermediate  stage  by  the  way. 
The  transit  by  sea  was  equally  uncertain,  as  the 
trading  ship  would  not  move  without  its  com- 
pleted bill  of  lading;  and  it  was  not  until  1720 
that  regular  packets  were  advertised  to  sail  on 
a  particular  day  cargo  or  no  cargo.  Even  when 
it  had  set  sail,  too,  the  imperfect  navigation  of 
the  period,  and  the  storms  and  calms  of  the 
voyage,  might  either  retard  the  time  of  its  ar- 
rival indefinitely,  or  drive  it  back  into  port.  As 
for  the  posts  between  Edinburgh  and  London, 
they  were  still  carried  on  horseback,  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  risks  of  accident  and  i-obbery  with 
which  such  a  journey  was  accompanied.  Even 
when  the  number  of  posts  was  increased,  the 
delay  by  such  a  mode  of  transit  was  vexatious; 
and  although  they  amounted  in  1758  to  three 
journeys  weekly  between  the  two  capitals,  eleven 
days  intervened  between  the  sending  of  a  letter 
and  receiving  the  answer.  While  the  means  of 
travel  and  communication  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  were  so  imjjerfect,  those  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  comparatively 
little  better.  Between  those  two  important 
cities  of  Scotland  no  regular  conveyance  was 
established  until  1758,  when  a  coach,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  was  started  that  performed  the 
journey  of  forty  miles  in  twelve  hours,  making 
a  halt  on  the  way  to  allow  the  passengers  time 
to  dine.  Thus  matters  continued  till  1788,  when 
the  speed  was  somewhat  accelei'ated;  but  it  was 
not  until  1799  that  the  time  employed  in  the 
journey  was  reduced  to  six  hours.^ 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  impediments 
off'ered  to  the  Scottish  commerce  after  the  Union, 

1  Chambers's  Domestic  Aimals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 


by  a  divided  royal  succession,  which  made  the 
people  uncertain  who  should  finally  be  king. 
Until  this  was  settled  neither  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  nor  the  laws  it  had  introduced,  could 
be  reckoned  either  binding  or  permanent.  But 
the  decisive  battle  of  CuUodeu  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  by  establishing  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty  on  the  throne;  and  the  chief  use 
made  of  this  victory  was  to  draw  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  closer,  by  an  equalization  of 
rights  and  privileges  among  the  people  of  both. 
A  main  obstacle  to  this  desirable  consummation, 
as  well  as  a  chief  source  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion, 
was  the  more  than  kingly  authority  of  the  High- 
land chiefs;  and  this  patriarchal  power  the  gov- 
ernment abrogated  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 
But  the  serfdom  of  the  Lowlands  was  a  still 
more  formidable  obstacle  to  commercial  pro- 
gress, and  this,  too,  was  removed  by  the  follow- 
ing enactment: — "All  heritable  jurisdiction  of 
justiciary,  and  all  regalities  and  heritable  bail- 
leries,  and  all  heritable  constabularies,  other 
than  the  office  of  High-constable  of  Scotland, 
and  all  stewartries,  being  parts  only  of  shires 
or  counties;  and  all  sheriff'ships  and  deputy- 
sherifFships  of  districts,  being  parts  only  of  shires 
or  counties  in  Scotland,  possessed  or  claimed  by 
any  subject ;  and  all  jurisdictions,  powers,  au- 
thorities, and  privileges  thereunto  appurten- 
ant, annexed,  or  dependent  thereupon,  shall  be 
hereby,  from  Lady-day,  1748,  abrogated,  taken 
away,  and  totally  dissolved  and  extinguished." 
In  this  manner  the  Highland  satrap  was  at  once 
reduced  to  a  country  gentleman,  and  the  Scot- 
tish baron  deprived  of  his  fossa  et  furca ;  and 
while  no  authority  was  to  be  recognized  unless 
it  was  derived  from  the  crown,  the  Highland 
and  Lowland  justiciaries  thus  apj^ointed  had  no 
more  power  than  Middlesex  magistrates.  It 
was  only  thus  and  now  that  the  Union  was  fully 
accomplished,  and  that  Highlander  and  Low- 
lander,  equally  set  free,  might  pursue  an  indus- 
trial career  without  check  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labour  without  the  exactions  of  his  supe- 
rior. Still,  however,  a  relic  of  the  old  feudalism 
was  left  like  the  plank  of  a  wreck  to  drift  upon 
the  waves,  and  indicate  the  vessel  that  lay  buried 
below.  A  provision  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
proprietors  of  collieries,  salt-works  and  mines, 
who  were  to  retain  their  former  rights  over  their 
workmen,  but  without  the  power  of  inflicting 
death  or  loss  of  limb ;  and  thus  all  who  worked 
under  the  earth  were  still  kept  literally  under 
foot,  and  retained  in  their  former  bondage. 
They  were  slaves  of  the  class  adstricti  glebce, 
and  could  not  remove  from  the  place  where 
they  laboured.  Thus  the  unfortunate  colliers 
and  workmen  in  salt-pits  remained  until  1775, 
when  their  condition  was  considered  a  reproach 
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to  a  free  country,  aud  during  that  year  it  was 
enacted,  tliat  on  the  1st  of  July  sucli  obligation 
should  cease.  Young  people  were  to  learn  these 
subterranean  occupations  by  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship, at  tlie  expiration  of  which  they  were 
free  to  remain  or  depart.  Grown  people  also, 
who  had  hitherto  worked  in  the  coal  and  salt 
mines,  were  entitled  to  leave  them  after  serving 
a  certain  number  of  years,  from  three  to  ten, 
according  to  their  respective  ages.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  thus  late,  the  last  degrading  trace  of 
Scottish  feudalism  disappeared.  It  will  be 
noticed,  also,  that,  as  in  the  liberation  of  our 
West  Indian  negroes,  it  was  not  an  instantaneous 
but  a  gradual  process;  and  this  was  done  to  avoid 
the  too  violent  reaction  of  a  sudden  deliverance 
or  loss  to  the  works  and  their  proprietors. 

In  the  Scottish  mercantile  statistics  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  a 
steady  increase  going  on  in  the  linen  trade,  which 
still  constituted  the  chief  pai-t  of  its  commei'ce. 
In  1757  the  linen  cloth  stamped  for  sale  in 
Scotland  amounted  to  9,764,408  yards,  valued 
at  £401,511,  being  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  £33,789.  In  1758  were  stamped 
10,624,435  yards,  valued  at  i'424,141;  in  1759, 
10,830,707  yards,  valued  at  £451,390;  in  1760, 
11,747,728  yards,  valued  at  £523,153.  These 
■were  for  sale  only,  irrespective  of  the  linen 
manufactured  for  private  use,  which  might 
amount  to  half  as  much.  This  increase  in 
Scotland  occasioned  a  correspondent  decrease 
of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland,  which  half  a  cen- 
tui-y  earlier  had  set  in  with  such  prosperous 
activity.  This  Scottish  linen  trade,  however, 
which  scarcely  equalled  in  value  the  woollen 
trade  of  Yorkshire  alone,  was  no  longer  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  staple  of  its  commercial 
wealth.  Glasgow  aud  some  other  places  had 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which 
was  destined  to  add  so  much  to  the  national 
wealth ;  while  in  Paisley  the  manufactm-e  of 
silk  gauzes  had  already  been  set  up  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  products  of  which  were  more 
highly  valued  in  Loudon  aud  the  foreign  mar- 
kets than  the  gauzes  of  Spitalfields.  The 
linen  trade,  however,  as  an  object  of  national 
industry  and  source  of  wealth,  was  not  thrown 
aside,  as  the  following  continuation  of  its  statis- 
tics will  show.  In  1774  were  stamped  for  sale 
11,422,115  yards,  valued  at  £492,056;  in  1784, 
19,138,593  yards,  valued  at  £932,617.  Previ- 
ous to  1791,  all  the  flax  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  was  spun  upon  the  common  hand- 
wheel,  but  about  that  time  the  spinning  by 
machinery  was  introduced,  with  most  remark- 
able results.  In  1800  there  were  stamped  for 
sale  24,235,633  yards  valued  at  £1,047,598; 
in  1822  36,268,530  yards  valued  at  £1,396,295. 


The  progress  of  Scottish  merchandise  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  after  it  was 
delivered  from  its  restrictions,  will  be  best  un- 
derstood from  the  following  short  notice  of  its 
exports  and  imports  as  compared  with  those  of 
England.  In  1760  the  exports  of  England  were 
in  value  £14,694,970 ;  the  exports  of  Scotland, 
£1,086,205.  The  imports  of  England,  £9,832,802; 
imports  of  Scotland,  £850,792.  In  1770  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  England  were  £12,216,937; 
of  Scotland,  £1,213,360.  In  1780  the  imports 
and  exports  of  England  were  £10,812,239;  of 
Scotland,  £902,727.  In  1790  the  imports  and 
exports  of  England  were  £17,442,549;  of  Scot- 
land, £1,688,337.  In  1800  the  imports  of  Eng- 
land were  £28,357,814;  its  exports,  £22,445,560; 
imports  of  Scotland  were  £2,212,790;  its  exports, 
£1,848,723.  These  were  the  declared  official 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  will  suffice  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  progress  of  Scottish  commerce  during  the 
last  forty  j^ears  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
that  progress  was  little  more  than  commenced. 
The  same  proportion  was  shown  in  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  of  the  two  kingdoms,  although  that 
of  Scotland  was  of  new  creation. 

These  commercial  changes,  by  which  a  new 
character  seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  occasioned  the  abrogation  of  old  laws 
and  the  creation  of  new,  which  had  the  promo- 
tion of  mercantile  credit  for  their  object.  Of 
these  it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  following: — 
To  guard  against  the  dangers  occasioned  by  a 
run,  the  Scottish  banks  had  inserted  w^hat  was 
called  the  optional  clause  in  their  notes,  by 
which  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
withholding  payment  of  them  for  six  months, 
but  paying  interest  upon  them  from  the  day  of 
demand.  The  inconvenience  of  this  regulation 
being  complained  of,  it  was  enacted  in  1765,  that 
after  the  15th  of  May  all  bank-notes  should  be 
liable  to  payment  as  soon  as  they  were  tendered 
for  the  purpose.  A  still  greater  abuse  prevailed 
in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  where  mer- 
chants of  small  account  issued  what  they  called 
bank-notes  upon  their  own  credit,  and  for  such 
petty  sums  as  10s.,  55.,  and  even  less,  the  eflfect 
of  which  practice  was  to  drive  silver  out  of 
general  circulation.  This  grievance  was  also 
taken  np  at  the  same  time,  and  all  notes  imder 
one  pound  were  forbidden  to  be  circulated  after 
the  1st  of  June.  Ajiother  new  law  was  for  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  a  bankrupt's  effects 
among  his  creditors.  Hitherto,  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  any  creditor  could  arrest  the  property 
of  his  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  j^erson,  and 
in  the  event  of  banki-uptcy  could  carry  oS  his 
share  of  the  spoil,  and  retain  it  unquestioned. 
It  was  the  rude  old  principle  of  '"'first  come, 
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first  served ;"  but,  however  convenient  it  might 
be  for  creditors  on  the  spot,  it  was  very  different 
for  those  residing  at  a  distance,  and  not  made 
aware  of  the  bankruptcy.  This  mode  of  repay- 
ment by  a  general  scramble  was  set  to  rights  by 
several  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  1772,  by 
which  all  persons,  on  proving  their  claims,  were 
entitled  to  a  correspondent  proportion  of  the 
bankrupt's  effects.  Also,  for  the  further  benefit 
of  *rade,  the  summary  execution  and  other  privi- 
leges due  to  bills  of  exchange  and  inland  bills 
were  extended  to  promissory  notes  in  Scotland. 

The  first  mei'cautile  panic  of  any  account  in 
Scotland  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  depres- 
sion of  the  linen  trade,  hitherto  the  chief  source 
of  the  mercantile  wealth  of  the  country.  This 
alarm  was  felt  in  1773,  when  the  stamped  yards 
of  linen,  which  two  years  previous  had  amounted 
to  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  millions,  had  sud- 
denly decreased  to  less  than  eleven  millions.  In 
such  a  reverse  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land was  inevitable;  but  the  bank  bravely  w^ith- 
stood  the  shock,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to 
sustain  its  credit,  but  prove  of  signal  benefit  to 
the  country.  All  that  it  demanded  from  pai-- 
liament  was  permission  to  double  its  limited 
capital  of  ^100,000;  and  this  being  granted,  the 
storm  was  so  effectually  weatheretl  that  the 
linen  trade,  as  we  have  already  seen,  became 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  But  serious  though 
tliis  panic  was,  it  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  American  war, 
which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  Scotland, 
was  prevalent  over  the  whole  of  Bi-itain.  But 
even  this  unprecedented  calamity  could  not  up- 
root the  commerce  of  the  island,  although  its 
enemies  had  confidently  predicted  such  a  result. 
On  the  contrary,  it  only  roused  the  national 
energy,  and  threw  the  exertions  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  into  new  departments  of 
commercial  enterprise,  which  in  course  of  time 
were  pi'oved  more  profitable  than  the  okl.^ 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Scottish  commerce  it  is  necessary  to  turn  our 
attention  to  Glasgow,  in  which  the  mei'cantile 
and  manufacturing  spirit  of  Scotland  was  im- 
personated and  its  career  carried  on  and  ma- 
tured. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  exag- 
geration, that  the  history  of  the  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  commercial  enterprise  of  Scotland 
since  the  Union,  and  the  success  with  which 
these  have  been  crowned,  are  but  the  general 
features  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

This  great  emporium  of  the  national  com- 
merce had  given  little  indication  before  the 
period  of  the  Union  either  of  the  course  that  lay 
before  her  or  the  grandeur  into  which  she  was 

1  Macpherson's  History  of  British  Commerce,  &c. 


to  expand.  Although  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  the  river  was  too  shallow  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  merchant  vessels  into  her  port;  and 
although  an  archiepiscopal  seat,  with  the  state- 
liest cathedral  in  Scotland  to  dignify  this  pre- 
eminence, her  citizens  at  the  Reformation  has- 
tened to  abjure  the  one,  and  were  impatient  to 
demolish  the  other.  In  the  wars  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  men  of  Glasgow  were  conspicuous 
actors  and  sufferers,  and  when  the  Union  fol- 
lowed they  scarcely  numbered  more  than  eleven 
thousand,  while  their  trade  was  almost  entirely 
limited  to  sugar,  herrings,  and  coarse  woollen 
manufactures.  But  the  restless  indomitable 
spirit,  which  had  hitherto  found  little  exercise 
except  in  civil  wars  and  street  quarrels,  was 
now  to  obtain  a  new  outlet  which  the  good  city 
was  not  slow  to  discover.  In  the  fifth  edition 
of  Defoe's  Tour,  published  in  1753,  that  cele- 
brated writer  has  the  following  testimony : 
"Glasgow  is  a  city  of  business,  and  has  the  face 
of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade;  nay,  I  may 
say,  'tis  the  only  city  in  Scotland  at  this  time 
that  apparently  increases  in  both.  The  Union 
has,  indeed,  answered  its  end  to  them  more  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  their  trade 
being  new-foi^med  by  it;  for,  as  the  Union 
opened  the  door  to  the  Scots  into  our  American 
colonies,  the  Glasgow  merchants  presently  era- 
braced  the  opportunity;  and  though,  at  its  first 
concerting,  the  rabble  of  this  city  made  a  for- 
midable attempt  to  pi'event  it,  yet  afterwards 
they  knew  better  w^hen  thej'  found  the  great 
increase  of  their  trade  by  it,  for  they  now  send 
near  fifty  sail  of  ships  every  year  to  Virginia, 
New  England,  and  other  English  colonies  in 
America." 

It  was  the  tobacco  trade  that  originated  the 
mercantile  prosperity  of  Glasgow.  This  kind 
of  traffic  commenced  so  early  as  1707,  and  like 
many  other  sources  of  mercantile  prosperity  its 
beginning  was  in  a  form  sufficiently  unobtru- 
sive. Having  no  vessels  of  their  own  the  Glas- 
gow merchants  chartered  ships  from  White- 
haven, to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  sending  with 
each  shipment  of  goods  a  supercargo,  who  was 
instructed  to  sell  as  much  of  the  goods  as  he 
could  for  tobacco,  and  return  as  soon  as  his  old 
cargo  was  disposed  of  or  his  new  one  completed. 
It  was  not  until  1718  that  Glasgow  sent  a 
vessel  of  its  own  across  the  Atlantic;  and  the 
trade,  hitherto  so  trivial,  expanded  into  such 
proportions  as  soon  to  become  the  chief  subject 
of  civic  interest.  This  rise  also,  we  are  told, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  mercantile  enterprise 
and  activity  of  four  young  Glasgow  merchants, 
who  at  first  could  not  collectively  muster  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.     At  length  their 
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city  obtaiued  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade, 
and  was  able  to  undersell  the  English  in  their 
own  markets.  This  was  an  indignity  which  the 
large  English  cities  would  not  tolerate,  and 
combining  against  this  little  Scottish  town  they 
obtained  such  restrictions  and  prohibitions  as 
threatened  to  reduce  the  tobacco  trade  of  Ghis- 
gow  to  its  last  whiff.  But  even  this  resist- 
ance it  was  able  to  surmount,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  shock  the  city  continued  to  wax  more 
prosperous  and  lay  the  foundations  of  its  future 
prosperity.  To  obtain  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  trade.  Pennant  in  his 
Tour  in  Scotland  gives  us  the  following  impor- 
tations of  tobacco  into  Glasgow  in  1709: — From 
Virginia,  2.j,4.")7  hogsheads;  from  Maryland, 
9(!41  hogsheads;  from  Carolina,  460  hogsheads; 
total,  35,558  hogsheads. 

All  this  was  disposed  of  during  the  same 
year,  while  the  markets  in  which  it  was  sold 
announce  the  activity  with  which  the  mercan- 
tile spirit  of  Glasgow  was  already  pervaded.  Of 
the  stock  of  the  next  year,  which  had  risen  to 
38,970  hogsheads,  there  were  sent  to  Ireland, 
3310;  France,  15,706;  Holland,  10,637;  Dun- 
kirk, 2907;  Hamburg,  2416;  Bremen,  1303; 
Spain,  &c.,  885;  Norway,  557;  Denmark,  200; 
America,  16;  sold  inland,  1032. 

In  1771  there  was  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  importation  of  tobacco,  which  now  amounted 
to  49,016  hogsheads,^  being  more  than  half  the 
tobacco  imported  into  the  whole  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

In  looking  at  these  large  shipments,  and  the 
profits  that  must  have  been  derived  from  them, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how^  the  Glasgow  shopkeeper 
expanded  into  a  magnifico  and  his  booth  into  a 
warehouse.  It  was  also  natural  that  such  pros- 
perity should  be  accompanied  with  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  pride.  These  Glasgow  mer- 
chants, who  were  now  called  "tobacco  lords," 
assumed  a  lordy  port,  detaching  themselves  from 
the  mere  plebeian  traffickers  of  the  city,  and 
asserting  their  superiority  by  wearing  scarlet 
cloaks,  powdered,  curled,  and  pig-tailed  wigs, 
and  gold-headed  canes,  and  keeping  their  own 
])rivileged  walk  upon  the  Trougate  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tontine,  which  thus  be- 
came for  the  time  being  the  Rialto  of  Glasgow.- 

As  may  be  supposed  this  new  tide  of  traffic 
occasioned  important  changes  connected  with 
the  river;  and  the  old  bridge  across  it,  built  by 
Bishop  Eae  in  the  fourteenth  century,  being 
found  insufficient  for  the  communication  of  the 
town  on  both  sides  of  the  rivei-,  another,  called 
the  Broomielaw  Bridge,  was  added  of  seven 

I  Pennant's  Tour  in  Seotlaiid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  150, 151;  Strang's 
Glasgow  and  its  Clubs. 
"^  Strang's  Glasgoro  and  its  Clubs,  pp.  40,  41. 


arches  500  feet  long  and  30  broad.  Tlie  foun- 
dation was  laid  in  1767,  and  the  bridge  was 
completed  in  1772.  But  the  greatest  obstacle 
was  in  the  river  itself,  which  seemed  so  un- 
suited  for  an  extended  commerce.  The  channel 
being  much  too  wide,  the  water  was  shallow, 
and  its  navigation  interrupted  by  twelve  re- 
markable shoals.  Owing  also  to  the  prevalence 
of  south-west  winds  the  banks  were  continually 
wearing  away,  so  that  what  the  w^ater  was  gain- 
ing in  breadth  it  lost  in  depth.  In  consequence 
of  these  impediments  only  small  lightei-s  could 
convey  the  trade  of  the  city  between  its  harbour 
of  the  Broomielaw  and  Port-Glasgow,  while  in 
dry  seasons  the  water  conveyance  between  these 
two  places  was  frequently  suspended  for  weeks. 
After  several  plans  had  been  proposed,  that  of 
Mr.  John  Goulborne,  an  engineer  of  Chester,  was 
accej^ted.  He  offered  to  deepen  the  channel  to 
seven  feet  at  the  Broomielaw  even  in  neap-tides, 
where  before  in  such  cases  it  had  been  only  one 
foot.  The  machines  which  Goulborne  employed 
for  the  puipose,  called  ploughs,  were  large 
hollow  cases,  the  back  being  of  cast-iron,  the 
two  ends  wood,  and  the  other  side  open;  and 
these  being  drawn  across  the  river  by  means  of 
capstans  on  either  side  went  laden  each  with 
about  half  a  ton  of  mud,  which  it  discharged  on 
the  banks  and  then  returned  empty  for  a  fresh 
draught  by  a  rotation  of  the  capstan.  By  this 
process  twelve  hundred  tons  of  mud  and  gravel 
were  cleared  away  daily,  and  with  such  effect 
that  in  a  short  time  lighters  of  seventy  tons 
could  reach  the  Broomielaw,  while  before  the 
highest  tonnage  was  limited  to  thirty.^  This 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  vast  improvement 
which  has  been  continually  going  on,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  shallow  Clyde  can 
now  bear  up  the  largest  vessels  to  the  quays  at 
Glasgow\ 

The  American  war,  which  threatened  a  deadly 
loss,  only  occasioned  a  profitable  change  in  the 
mercantile  interests  of  Glasgow.  Those  who 
had  traded  with  the  transatlantic  colonies  in 
rum,  sugar,  and  cotton  were  the  immediate  suf- 
ferers by  the  revolt ;  but  this  loss  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  of 
which  she  still  retained  a  profitable  monopoly. 
The  emergency  had  also  the  effect  of  extending 
and  multijjlying  the  mercantile  attempts  of  its 
enterprising  citizens,  and  while  they  extended 
their  West  India  trade  they  commenced  a  more 
active  traffic  with  the  European  continent. 
Under  this  change  the  oligarchy  of  the  Tobacco 
Lords  began  to  disappear,  and  a  larger  com- 
munity of  West  India  and  foreign  merchants 
rose  up  in  their  room.    But  the  most  important 
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pait  of  tliis  revolut-ian  was  the  adoption  of 
ruaiiufactures  in  addition  to  the  usual  depart- 
ments of  traffic,  a  change  that  originated  the 
Chamber  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  which 
was  established  in  Glasgow  in  1783,  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
by  establishing  a  fund  to  promote  them. 
The  progress  of  Glasgow  in  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity is  indicated  by  the  simple  fact,  that 
while  its  population  at  the  Union  was  only 
eleven  thousand,  it  had  increased  in  1795  to 
about  seventy  thousand.  Even  the  twenty  years 
of  the  war  with  France  seem  to  have  done  noth- 
ing to  check  the  progress  of  the  great  city  on  the 
Clyde,  since  during  this  period  its  population 
had  been  doubled  ;  the  city  boundaries  were 
extended  in  every  direction,  and  while  public 
buildings  of  unexampled  splendour  had  risen, 
the  private  dwellings  and  style  of  life  had  un- 
dergone a  correspondingly  great  change. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  Glasgow  had  be- 
come an  important  centre  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  In  1732  the  first  inkle  (or  tape)  looms 
were  introduced  from  Haarlem.  The  first 
priutfield  belonging  to  the  city  was  established 
in  1742.  The  process  of  Turkey- red  dyeing, 
as  yet  not  used  in  Britain,  was  introduced 
into  Glasgow  in  1785  from  Eouen.  In  1792 
works  for  cotton -spinning  were  set  up,  and 
in  the  following  year  power-looms  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  following  quotation  from  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's well  known  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding 
districts  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  volume  from  which  it  is  taken 
being  published  in  the  year  1793.  "  The  variety 
of  manufactures  now  carried  on  in  Glasgow, 
which  have  extended  in  almost  every  branch, 
are  very  great ;  but  that  which  seems  for  some 
years  past  to  have  excited  the  most  general 
attention  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  of 
various  kinds,  together  with  the  arts  depending 
upon  it.  For  this  purpose  cotton  mills,  bleach- 
fields,  and  printfields  have  been  erected  on 
almost  all  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood 
affording  water  sufficient  to  move  the  machinery, 
besides  many  erected  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance; and  though  the  number  of  these  mills  have 
increased  greatly  of  late,  yet  they  are  still  unable 
to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  yarn  required 
by  the  increased  manufactures,  as  a  considerable 
quantity  is  still  daily  brought  fi'om  England. 
This  trade  not  only  employs  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  Glasgow,  but  is  extended  over  a 
^ery  large  tract  of  country  in  the  neighbourhood, 
many  weavers  being  employed  by  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers  20  and  30  miles  from  the  city. 


In  1791  it  was  computed  that  they  employed 
15,000  looms;  that  each  loom  gave  employment 
to  nine  persons  at  an  average  including  women 
and  children,  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
manufacture,  from  jDicking  the  cotton  wool 
until  the  goods  were  brought  to  market,  mak- 
ing in  all  135,000  persons;  and  that  each  loom, 
at  an  average,  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
^100  per  annum,  making  £1,500,000.  The 
increase  since  that  calculation  was  made  has 
been  very  great ;  but  to  what  extent  it  is  at 
present  carried  cannot  be  said  with  any  pre- 
cision for  want  of  sufficient  data.  This  manu- 
facture is  not  very  important  in  itself,  but  is 
productive  of  work  to  many  thousands  of 
bleachers,  tambourers,  calico-printers,  &c., 
many  of  whom  being  women  and  children, 
whose  work  was  formerly  unproductive,  renders 
it  of  still  more  importance  to  the  country. 
Though  this  great  manufacture  has  to  some 
extent  supplanted  the  linen  trade,  which  used 
to  be  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,  there  is  yet,  however,  a  very  great 
quantity  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  checks, 
diapers,  &c.,  still  made,  though  the  demand 
for  cotton  goods  has  much  diminished  the  con- 
sumption of  those  articles."  Among  other  manu- 
factures of  Glasgow  at  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  coarse  woollens  and  carpets, 
of  pottery  ware  of  various  kinds,  of  glass  and 
bottles,  of  hats,  partly  for  home  use  and  partly 
for  exportation  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  hosiery,  gloves,  leather,  saddlery,  shoes, 
ropes  and  cordage  of  all  kinds,  soap  and 
candles,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  in  iron,  brass,  and  lead.  A 
very  extensive  brewery  was  erected  near 
Anderston  about  the  year  1760,  and  a  number 
of  others  were  started  in  the  city  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  weekly  wages  of 
tradesmen  about  the  j'ear  1793  are  stated  to 
have  been  as  follows  :  —  Shoemakers  from  9s. 
to  12s.;  Wrights  and  carpenters  from  8s.  to 
12s.,  though  some  of  the  best  workmen  got  as 
high  as  18s. ;  ordinary  masons  from  10s.  to 
12s.,  while  the  best  hands  got  as  much  as  16s. ; 
printers'  compQsitors  from  10s.  6d.  to  18s.; 
pressmen  from  10s.  to  12s.;  bookbinders  from 
7s.  to  10s.  6d. ;  weavers  from  12s.  to  14s.,  and 
some  of  the  best  workmen  up  to  18s.  and  even 
20s.  These  rates  were  such  as  were  earned  by 
men  working  by  the  piece  or  job.  Labourers, 
such  as  barrowmen  to  masons  and  others  of 
similar  description,  hired  by  the  day,  got  a 
daily  wage  of  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  Glasgow's  pro- 
sperity and  success  has  been  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  The  industry  seems  to  have  commenced 
about  1730,  and  to  have  gone  on  steadily  in- 
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creasing.  But  the  great  improvements  of 
Watt  in  the  steam-engine,  and  its  application 
to  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving,  had 
the  result  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  cotton  trade 
had  become  the  i)rincipai  occupation  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  chief  source  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 
From  this  period  a  most  wonderful  increase  in 
trade  and  manufactures  set  in,  but  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  city  more  properly  falls  to 
be  treated  in  connection  with  an  history  of 
Scotland  in  the  niueteentli  century. 

At  first  the  progress  of  agi-iculture  in  Scot- 
laud  was  scarcely  commensurate  with  that  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  owing  to  the 
greater  difficulties  by  which  the  former  was 
encountered.  The  barrenness  of  the  Scottish 
soil,  which  had  become  proverbial,  was  reck- 
oned scarcely  worth  the  toil  and  expense  of 
improvement.  The  leases  were  still  so  short, 
and  their  tenure  so  precarious,  that  the  toil  of 
the  occupant  was  confined  to  tlie  wants  of  the 
season,  without  providing  for  anything  beyond 
it.  On  these  accounts,  when  the  resoui'ces  of 
traffic  were  opened,  the  life  of  a  merchant  was 
considered  more  easy,  genteel,  and  profitable 
than  that  of  the  husbandman,  who,  let  him 
labour  as  he  might,  could  not  raise  himself 
above  his  present  condition  and  standing.  At 
the  time  of  the  Union,  therefore,  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  still  uninclosed,  cultivation  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  fields  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  farm-house,  while  the  house 
itself  was  generally  a  sorry  hovel,  in  which 
master  and  servant  lived  without  their  relative 
distinctions.  The  condition  of  landlords  with 
such  tenants  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
jDOssessor  of  an  ancient  name  and  large  estate 
was  unable  to  maintain  a  sviitable  style  of 
living,  and  most  of  his  rental  being  paid  in 
labour  or  in  kind,  what  means  he  possessed 
beyond  his  plentiful  but  coarse  style  of  house- 
hold-keeping were  chiefly  derived  from  his 
pi'ofits  as  a  grain  or  cattle  merchant.  The 
picture  of  a  landed  projjerty  in  1716  given  by 
Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Monymusk,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  the  quotation,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted.  Speaking  of  Mony- 
musk, which  he  afterwards  converted  into  a 
cultivated,  productive  estate  and  beautiful  do- 
main, he  thus  writes:  —  "At  that  time  there 
was  not  one  acre  upon  the  whole  estate  in- 
closed, nor  any  timber  upon  it  but  a  few 
elm,  sycamore,  and  ash  trees  about  a  .small 
kitchen  garden  adjoining  to  the  house,  and 
some  straggling  trees  at  some  of  the  farm- 
yards, with  a  small  copsewood,  not  inclosed 
and  dwai-fish,  and  browsed  by  sheep  and 
cattle.      All  the  farms  were   ill-disposed  and 


mixed,  different  pei-sous  having  alternate 
ridges;  not  one  wheel  -  carriage  on  the  estate, 
nor  indeed  any  one  road  that  would  allow  it; 
and  the  rent  about  £600  per  annum  when 
grain  and  services  were  converted  into  money. 
The  house  witsanold  CJistle,  with  battlements  and 
six  difi'erent  roofs  of  various  heights  and  direc- 
tions, confusedly  and  inconveniently  combined, 
and  all  rotten,  with  two  wings  more  modern  of 
two  stories  only,  the  half  of  the  windows  of  the 
higher  rising  above  the  roofs ;  with  gi'anaries, 
stables,  and  houses  for  all  cattle  and  the  vermin 
attending  them  close  adjoining ;  and  with  the 
heath  and  muir  reaching  in  angles  or  gushets 
to  the  gate,  and  much  heath  near.  "What  land 
was  in  culture  belonged  to  the  farms,  by  which 
their  cattle  and  dung  were  always  at  the  door. 
The  whole  land  was  raised  and  uneven,  and 
full  of  stones,  many  of  them  very  large,  of  a 
hard,  iron  quality,  and  all  the  ridges  crooked, 
in  shape  of  an  S,  and  very  high,  and  full  of 
noxious  weeds,  and  jioor,  being  worn  out  by 
culture,  without  proper  manure  or  tillage. 
Much  of  the  land  and  muir  near  the  house  was 
poor  and  boggy ;  the  rivulet  that  runs  before 
the  house  in  pits  and  shallow  streams  often 
varying  channel,  with  banks  always  ragged 
and  broken.  The  people  were  poor,  ignorant, 
and  slothful,  and  ingi-ained  enemies  to  plant- 
ing, inclosing,  or  any  improvements  or  clean- 
ness; no  keeping  of  sheep  or  cattle,  or  roads, 
but  four  months,  when  oats  and  bear  (which 
was  the  only  sorts  of  their  grain)  was  on  the 
gi'ound.  The  farm-houses,  and  even  corn- 
mills,  and  manse  and  school,  were  all  poor, 
dirty  huts,  pulled  in  pieces  for  manure,  or  which 
fell  of  themselves  almost  each  alternate  year."^ 

In  such  a  state  of  imperfect  agriculture, 
where  enough  was  not  raised  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  slightest  interruption  of 
the  harvest,  or  even  of  the  national  commerce, 
was  the  inevitable  occasion  of  famine  and  dis- 
tress. Such  was  the  recoil  upon  the  country  at 
large,  when  the  interruption  of  the  tobacco 
trade  of  Glasgow  in  1724,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  English  towns,  made 
money  fall  short  and  provisions  be  difficult  to 
l^rocure.  The  style  of  living  among  the  I'ural 
population  of  Galloway,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  depression  atiected  them,  are  thus 
described  in  a  letter  written  by  John  Maxwell 
of  Munshes  to  W.  M.  Herries  of  Spottes  in  1811. 
The  following  are  the  personal  recollections  of 
the  venerable  writer: — 

"  The  tenants,  in  general,  lived  very  meanly, 
on  kail,  groats,  milk,  gi-addan  gi-inded  in  quei-ns 
turned  by  the  hand,  and  the  gi-ain  dried  in  a 
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pot ;  together  with  a  crock  ewe  now  and  then 
about  Martinmas.  They  were  clothed  very 
plainly,  and  their  habitations  were  most  uncom- 
fortable. Their  general  wear  was  of  cloth,  made 
of  waulked  plaiding,  black  and  white  wool 
mixed,  very  coarse,  and  the  cloth  rarely  dyed. 
Their  hose  were  made  of  white  plaiding  cloth, 
sewed  together,  with  siugle-soled  shoes,  and  a 
black  or  l)lue  bonnet,  none  having  hats  but  the 
lairds,  who  thought  themselves  very  well  dressed 
for  going  to  church  on  Sunday  with  a  black  kelt- 
coat  of  their  wife's  making.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
tresses and  poverty  felt  in  the  country  during 
these  times  .  .  .  continued  till  about  the 
year  1735.  In  1725  potatoes  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  stewartry  [of  Kirkcudbright]  by 
William  Hyland,  from  Ireland,  who  carried 
them  on  horses'  backs  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
sold  them  by  pounds  and  ounces.  During 
these  times,  when  potatoes  were  not  generally 
raised  in  the  country,  there  was  for  the  most 
part  agreat  scarcity  of  food,  bordering  on  famine; 
for  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  county 
of  Dumfries  tliere  was  not  as  much  victual  pro- 
duced as  was  necessary  for  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants ;  and  the  chief  part  of  what  was  required 
for  that  purpose  was  brought  from  the  sand- 
beds  of  Esk  in  tumbling  cars  on  the  Wednes- 
days to  Dumfries;  and  when  the  waters  were 
high  by  reason  of  spates — there  being  no 
bridges — so  that  these  cars  could  not  come  with 
the  meal,  I  have  seen  the  tradesmen's  wives,  in 
the  streets  of  Dumfries,  crying  because  there 
was  none  to  be  got.  At  that  period  there  was 
only  one  baker  in  Dumfries,  and  he  made  bawbee 
baps  of  coarse  flour,  chiefly  bran,  which  he  occa- 
sionally carried  in  creels  to  the  fairs  of  Urr  and 
Kirkpatrick.  The  pi'oduce  of  the  country  in 
general  was  gray  corn,  and  you  might  have 
travelled  from  Dumfries  to  Kirkcudbright,  which 
is  twenty-seven  miles,  without  seeing  any  other 
grain,  except  in  a  gentleman's  croft,  which,  in 
general,  produced  bear  or  bigg  for  one-third 
part,  another  third  in  white  oats,  and  the  re- 
maining third  in  gTay  oats.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  wheat  raised  in  the  country :  what 
was  used  was  brought  from  Teviot ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  soil  would  not  produce  wheat. 
.  .  .  Cattle  were  very  low.  I  remember 
being  present  at  the  Bridge-end  of  Dumfries  in 
1736,  when  Anthony  M'ELie,  of  Netherlaw,  sold 
five  score  of  five-year-old  Galloway  cattle  in 
good  condition  to  an  Englishman  at  £2,  12s.  Qd. 
each ;  and  old  Robert  Halliday,  who  was  tenant 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Preston  estate,  told  me 
that  he  reckoned  he  could  graze  his  cattle  on 
his  farms  for  2s.  Qd.  a  head — that  is  to  say,  his 
rent  corresponded  to  that  sum."^ 

I  'Shxcxa.y's,  Literary  History  of  Galloway,  appendix,  p.  337. 


The  first  attempts  for  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  Scotland  were  in  planting,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  the  Union,  and  they 
were  made  by  the  great  landed  proprietors  more 
for  the  purposes  of  ornament  or  shelter  than 
from  the  hope  of  future  profit.  The  ground 
lying  round  the  ancestral  mansion,  or  those  un- 
sightly patches  which  were  judged  unfit  for 
any  other  cultivation,  were  in  the  first  instance 
the  localities  selected  for  the  experiment,  and 
the  earliest  of  these  eai-ly  planters  of  trees  was 
Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington.  He  selected 
for  the  purpose  a  tract  of  about  three  hundred 
acres  sun-ounding  his  mansion  of  Tynninghame, 
and  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  be- 
tween North  Berwick  and  Dunbar,  where  it 
was  supposed  that  from  the  eflfects  of  the  sea 
air  no  trees  would  grow.  The  trial  seems  to  have 
been  made  rather  for  the  exercise  of  his  lord- 
ship's superfluous  energies,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  lady's  tastes  for  planting,  than  from 
any  hope  of  success;  but,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
public  and  himself,  the  attemj^t  throve  so  well 
that  the  beautiful  plantation  called  Binning 
Wood  w^as  the  result.  The  earl  now  became  a 
cultivator  and  improver  of  the  soil  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  not  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  agri- 
culturists of  his  own  country,  he  introduced  some 
farmers  from  Dorsetshire,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  planted  and  sowed  so  effectually  that 
the  Tynninghame  woods,  which  now  consist  of 
many  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  timber,  rose 
into  existence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prac- 
tice of  sowing  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  was 
first  introduced  into  the  country.  Another 
planter  and  improver  of  the  soil  was  Sir  Archi- 
bald Grant,  who  in  1716  began  to  inclose  and 
plant  upon  the  unpromising  estate  of  Mony- 
musk.  The  effect  of  his  exertions  was  the  con- 
version of  waste  soil  into  fine  woods,  in  which 
are  some  of  the  largest  trees  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  Scotland.  These  and  other  similar  ex- 
amples acted  upon  the  landholders,  who  began 
to  bestir  themselves.  The  districts,  hitherto  so 
desolate  in  their  nakedness,  slowly  resumed 
their  primitive  clothing,  although  for  a  time  it 
was  only  a  few  strips  of  foliage ;  and  that 
change  was  commenced  imder  which  Scotland 
bids  fair  at  last  to  become  a  tree-producing  and 
weU-wooded  country. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  cultivation  of 
trees  that  Scottish  agriculture  was  indebted  to 
the  superior  skill  of  England.  Lady  Henrietta 
Mordaunt,  daughter  of  the  chivalrous  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  having  married  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  came  to  reside  in  Scotland 
in  1706.  Struck  with  the  unproductiveness  of 
her  father-in-law's  estates,  and  the  imperfect 
agriculture  of  his  tenantry,  she  addressed  her- 
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self  to  the  task  of  improving  them — an  attempt 
more  dilUciilt  than  tliat  uiidertakeu  by  her  sire 
wlieii  he  attemi>ti'(l  to  Hx  tlie  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  upon  the  S]Kinisli  throne.  A  woman, 
and  above  all  an  Englishwoman,  was  not  a  likely 
person  to  inlluence  the  hard-headed  Scottish 
peasantry,  and  allure  them  from  the  time-hon- 
oured usages  of  their  fathei-s  into  the  new- 
fangled practices  of  the  Southrons.  Wisely  be- 
ginning the  coui-se  of  instruction  by  example 
rather  than  precept,  she  brought  down  English 
ploughs  and  ploughmen  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon's 
estates,  and  these  men  introduced  the  practice  of 
fallowing,  a  process  hitherto  unknown  in  Scottish 
farming.  In  this  way  she  gradually  introduced 
the  improvements  of  the  south  into  her  fathei'- 
in-law's  territories,  including  the  j)roper  mode 
of  making  hay,  the  planting  of  muirs  and  the 
laying  out  of  gardens.  During  the  first  twenty 
yeai-s  of  her  residence  in  Scotland  three  Scottish 
proprietors,  influenced  by  her  counsels,  com- 
menced the  imjirovement  of  their  estates  in  eai'- 
nest  by  draining,  planting,  and  improved  modes 
of  culture,  among  which  was  the  sowing  of 
French  grasses.  The  work  was  now  commenced, 
the  change  established,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  Scots,  both  landholders  and  farmers, 
were  not  too  proud  to  adopt  those  practices  that 
redounded  so  greatly  to  their  profit  and  comfort. 
The  ascendency  of  this  new  spirit,  and  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  it,  were  hope- 
fully shown  in  an  association  which  was  soon 
formed,  entitled  a  "  Society  for  Improving  in 
the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,"  and  consisting 
of  three  hundred  of  the  principal  landholders  of 
Scotland.  Their  meetings  were  to  be  held  quar- 
terly in  Edinburgh;  the  membera,  who  were 
called  Improvers,  discussed  such  subjects  as  the 
fallowing  of  ground,  the  method  of  preparing 
ground  for  grass-seeds,  the  winning  and  clean- 
ing of  flax,  and  the  processes  of  bleaching  linen 
cloth;  and  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest 
one  of  the  members,  a  young  gentleman  of  Gal- 
loway, took  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Clifton  Hall, 
near  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
improvements  in  husbandry.  Another  member, 
Thomas  Hope  of  Eankeilour,  who  was  also 
president  of  the  society  for  several  years,  and 
who  had  made  agricultural  tours  in  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  took  in  1722  a  long  lease 
of  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  to  the  south  of 
Edinburgh,  now  called  the  Meadows,  which  he 
drained  and  converted  into  a  noble  park  with 
shady  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens. 
A  thii'd  member,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  was  the  first 
to  raise  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  of  store -hus- 
liandry.  It  is  from  such  realized  facts  as  these, 
rather  than  the   proceedings  of    their  stated 


meetings,  that  we  learn  the  justness  of  their 
claim  to  the  title  of  improvers.^ 

The  changes  introduced  into  Scottish  agricul- 
ture occasioned  the  improvement  of  the  old  im- 
plements of  husbandry  and  the  introduction  of 
new.  And  of  these  the  most  irajjortant  was  the 
plough  which  continued  to  be  used  in  Scotland 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  centm-y.  It 
was  a  strong  lieavy  machine,  about  thirteen  feet 
in  length  from  the  farthest  end  of  the  stilts  or 
handles  to  the  extremity  of  the  beam;  and  al- 
though from  its  size,  shape,  and  weight  it  was 
well  suited  to  break  up  rough  uncultivated 
ground,  especially  when  incommoded  with  stones, 
it  was  too  much  for  tender  soils  that  required 
a  more  gentle  instrument,  besides  being  cum- 
brous of  management,  and  requiring  great 
horse-power  of  draught.  A  lighter  and  more 
effective  plough  was  introduced  into  Berwick- 
shire by  Mr.  James  Small,  a  plough  and  cart 
Wright,  which  could  be  drawn  by  two  horses 
and  directed  by  one  man.  This  was  so  decided 
an  improvement  that  his  ploughs  were  not  only 
adopted  generally  thioughout  Scotland,  but 
used  in  sevei'al  parts  of  England.  It  was  a  step 
to  the  light  iron  plougli,  more  easy  still  of 
management,  and  requiring  less  animal  power, 
by  which  Small's  improvement  was  gener- 
ally superseded  in  Scotland.  Next  in  impoi-t- 
ance  was  the  thrashing-machine,  by  which  not 
only  great  manual  labour  but  much  good  corn 
was  saved.  The  process  of  thrashing  by  that 
primitive  instrument  the  flail  was  often  per- 
formed in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  the  occasion 
of  a  great  loss  in  grain.  To  effect  greater  regu- 
larity and  economy  in  the  jn-ocess,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  substitute  a  machine,  to  wliich  a 
number  of  flails  were  attaclied,  and  set  in  motion 
by  a  water-wheel;  but  in  consequence  of  the  velo- 
city required  for  the  purpose  the  flails  were  soon 
broken  and  the  plan  set  aside.  Other  attempts 
upon  a  similar  principle  followed,  but  they  were 
all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  At  length  the 
problem  was  solved  by  Mi-.  Andrew  Meikle,  civil 
engineer  at  Haddington.  After  perceiving  the 
fate  of  former  thrashing-machines,  where  the 
power  and  velocity  required  to  work  them  was 
more  than  they  could  endure — the  scutchers  or 
thrashers  being  required  to  move  with  a  velo- 
city of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  a 
minute  in  order  to  thrash  corn  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner and  in  tolerable  quantity — resolved  to  at- 
tempt it  by  means  of  a  cylinder  or  drum,  upon 
the  circumference  of  which  scutchers  should  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endure  the  neces- 
sary motion.  He  constructed  a  thrashing-ma- 
chine upon  this  principle,  and  it  was  found  so 
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effectual  that  several  imitations  were  produced, 
all  teuding  to  simplify  the  labour  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  work  performed.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  shakers  and  fanners  to  the  machine,  all 
driven  by  the  same  power,  the  different  opera- 
tions of  thrashing,  shaking,  and  winnowing 
could  at  last  be  all  performed  at  once,  and  the 
corn-sheaf  converted  into  grain  I'eady  for  the 
market.  The  flail  is  now  used  only  upon  those 
very  small  crofts  where  the  amount  of  produce 
would  not  justify  the  expense  of  a  thrashing- 
machine. 

Another  improvement  was  that  which  took 
place  in  the  process  of  winnowing.  Formerly 
the  grain  was  separated  from  the  chaff  by  drop- 
ping it  from  a  sieve  or  basket  between  the  two 
open  doors  of  a  barn;  the  grain  in  this  case 
dropped  upon  the  barn  floor,  while  the  chaff  and 
light  refuse  was  blown  away.  But  winnowing 
depended  so  much  upon  the  wind,  that  when 
grain  was  wanted  either  for  seed  or  the  mai'ket,  a 
dead  calm  would  sometimes  bring  the  farmer  to 
a  stand-still.  It  was  also  at  the  best  a  tedious 
process  and  an  occasion  of  sloth  and  idleness.  In 
this  case  the  fanner  or  winnowing  machine  was 
invented,  or  at  least  introduced  into  the  country 
by  Mr.  James  Meikle,  father  of  the  inventor  of 
the  thrashing-machine,  who,  having  gone  to  Hol- 
land in  1710,  to  learn  the  art  of  making  pot-bar- 
ley and  erecting  barley-mills,  constructed  at  his 
return  the  first  fanner  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Scotland.  It  consisted  of  a  wheel  with  four 
vanes  of  thin  boards,  which,  being  made  to  re- 
volve with  great  velocity  within  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, created  such  a  strong  wind,  that  the  light 
grain  and  chaff  were  blown  off,  while  the  good 
gi'ain,  by  its  superior  weight,  fell  through  a 
narrow  aperture.  But  fearful  was  the  outcry 
raised  by  jaersons  of  extreme  orthodoxy  against 
these  innocent  fanners.  It  was  a  rejection  of  the 
natural  wind  which  Providence  had  created ;  it 
was  a  homage  rendered  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air;  and  many  were  the  sermons 
preached,  and  the  testimonies  lifted  up  against 
this  "witched  wind,"  to  which  none  but  the 
children  of  the  devil  would  have  recourse.  The 
use  of  the  fanner  in  Scotland  was  therefore  only 
partial  until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  came  into  general  adoption  and  under- 
went several  important  impi'ovements,  among 
which  was  its  combination  with  the  thrashing- 
machine.^ 

While  Scottish  agriculture  had  thus  wakened 
into  young  life,  and  was  bursting  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  barriers  that  had  hitherto 
restrained  it,  one  great  obstacle  to  its  growing 
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improvement  was  in  part  removed  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  In  1685  the  Scottish  j^arlia- 
ment  had  empowered  the  landholders  to  entail 
their  estates  with  such  provisions  and  restric- 
tions as  they  thought  j^roper ;  and  these  entails 
were  an  effectual  security  to  their  landed  pro- 
perty against  purchasers,  creditors,  and  all  claim- 
ants whatever.  In  consequence  of  this  act  many 
of  the  estates  were  so  entailed,  that  no  lease 
could  be  granted  upon  them  beyond  the  lives 
of  their  possessors.  Such  a  jealous  and  selfish 
privilege,  and  one  so  hostile  to  agricultural  im- 
jirovement,  was  soon  found  unsuitable  to  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  1770  the  law 
was  so  far  altered  as  to  remove  the  worst  of 
these  restrictions.  The  holders  of  estates  thus 
entailed  were  entitled  to  give  leases  for  fourteen 
years  and  one  existing  life — ^for  two  existing 
lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor — or  for  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  the 
tenants  of  such  leases  being  obliged  to  improve 
the  lands  in  the  manner  specified  in  this  new  act 
of  parliament.  Leases  might  also  be  granted  for 
ninety-nine  yeai's  of  lots,  not  exceeding  five  acres 
to  one  person,  for  the  jjurpose  of  building  villages 
consisting  of  at  least  two  houses  upon  each  acre 
of  the  value  of  at  least  £10  each  house.  To 
encourage  eveiy  landholder  also  to  improve  his 
entailed  estate  by  inclosing,  planting,  and  drain- 
ing, and  to  build  suitable  farm-houses  and  oifices 
for  the  tenants,  he  was  empowered  during  his 
lifetime  to  charge  the  estate  with  a  debt  amount- 
ing to  three-fourths  of  the  money  so  expended, 
but  which  was  not  to  exceed  four  years  of  free 
and  net  rent.  He  was  also  entitled  to  build  a 
mansion-house  for  himself,  and  to  throw  three- 
fourths  of  the  expense  upon  his  successor,  pro- 
vided the  debt  did  not  exceed  two  years  rent  of 
the  estate.  For  the  further  improvement  of  his 
property  he  might  exchange,  under  the  authority 
of  the  sheriff  or  steward  of  the  shire,  any  de- 
tached parcels  of  land  not  exceeding  thirty  acres 
of  arable,  or  an  hundred  acres  of  hill  or  pasture, 
for  equivalent  parcels  lying  more  convenient  for 
the  improvement  of  his  estate,  these  new  j^or- 
tions  being  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  of  the 
entail  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  estate.  Finally, 
all  entails  of  estates  in  Scotland,  made  either 
before  or  after  the  year  1685,  were  made  equally 
liable  to  the  modifications  of  this  act.- 

After  the  passing  of  this  law  the  improvement 
of  Scottish  agricultui'e  proceeded  at  a  rajjid  pace. 
As  leases  could  now  be  obtained  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  as  there  was  little  of  the  land- 
lord's interference  in  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  the  native  energies  of  the 
peasantry,  strengthened  by  their  excellent  system 
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of  parochial  educatiou,  had  full  and  free  scope 
for  exertion.  Accordingly  the  country  began  to 
assume  a  new  aspect,  and  jieasant  life  a  ditt'erent 
character.  The  agricultural  implements,  either 
lately  discovered  or  greatly  improved,  were  taken 
into  general  use.  The  country  w^is  opened  up 
by  practicable  roatis,  and  wheel-carriages  em- 
ployed upon  them  for  the  conveyance  of  agri- 
cultural produce ;  farms  were  divided  and  in- 
closed with  hedges  and  ditches,  and  the  soil  was 
enriched  by  careful  manuring,  and  especially 
by  the  application  of  lime,  the  advantages  of 
•which  were  perceived,  and  which  came  into 
general  use.  This  active  industry  soon  de- 
livereil  large  tracts  of  country  from  the  stagnant 
water  that  had  settled  upon  them,  and  the  agues 
of  which  they  were  a  fruitful  source,  and  made 
way  for  that  underground  draining  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  advance,  and  soon  was 
generally  adopted.  A mong  the  new  agricultural 
products  which  these  improvements  introduced 
were  the  Swedish  turnip,  which  was  now  a  pro- 
fitable field  crop,  and  potato-oats,  which  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  17S8.  The  Highland 
Society,  instituted  in  1777,  and  the  National 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1793,  by  calling  the 
attention  of  landholders  to  the  improvement  of 
their  estates,  diffused  the  knowledge  of  new  and 
successful  agricultural  ex])eriments  among  their 
tenantry,  of  which  they  were  intelligent  enough 
to  avail  themselves.  But  to  this  advance  in  such 
full  career  there  was  threatened  a  sudden  arrest 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  foreign  supplies  of  grain 
by  Napoleon's  decrees  in  1795,  and  his  threats 
of  an  invasion  of  Britain  two  years  afterwards 
occasioned  a  panic  in  the  agi'icultural  market 
which  was  felt  over  the  whole  island.  That 
terrible  famine  called  the  "year  of  the  dearth" 
was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  was  505.  a  quarter,  suddenly  rose  to  81s. 
6d.,  and  in  the  following  year  to  96s.  But  the 
increased  necessity  of  converting  pasture  into 
arable  land,  and  the  unlimited  credit  extended 
by  banking  companies  to  agricultural  operations, 
so  effectually  counteracted  these  hostile  demon- 
strations, that  the  agricultural  prosperity  rose 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  And  especially 
was  this  the  case  in  Scotland,  where,  before  the 
war  had  ended,  the  progress  of  a  whole  century 
seemed  to  have  been  realized.  As  one  proof 
of  this  we  may  state  that  the  rental  of  the 
lands  in  Scotland,  which  in  1795  amounted  to 
^2,000,000,  in  1815  had  risen  to  J5,278,685, 
having  thus  been  more  than  doubled  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years. 

Since  tliat  period  the  advance  of  Scotland  in 
agriculture  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  out- 
stripped England,  of  which  it  was  originally  the 


pupil  and  imitator.  The  labours  of  its  agricul- 
tural associations,  appreciated  by  an  intelligent 
industrious  peasantry,  the  ready  adoption  of 
every  kind  of  improved  manure  to  the  soils  best 
fitted  for  their  use,  and  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  the  occupations  of  husl)andry,  have 
completely  changed  the  aspect  of  Scotland  in 
the  cultivated  districts ;  and  a  population  that 
has  increased  fourfold  since  the  Union  possesses 
an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  unknown  to  their  fathers.  But  the  more 
modern  features  of  Scottish  agriculture  wull 
be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

In  passing  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
during  the  eighteenth  century  we  begin  with 
Edinburgli,  still  the  chief  representative  of  the 
national  character,  although  it  had  lost  its  dis- 
tinction as  a  cai)ital.  Ui)on  this  time-honoured 
city  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  consummated 
what  the  union  of  the  crowns  had  commenced. 
To  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  London 
was  now  the  capital,  and  Edinburgh  retained 
no  other  distinction  over  other  cities  of  the 
empire  than  that  which  was  derived  from  her 
political  influence,  her  wealth,  and  other  civic 
advantages.  But  even  though  thus  shorn,  the 
diminution  was  only  temporary.  Although 
deprived  of  her  high-titled  inhabitants,  whose 
home  was  now  the  capital  of  England,  her 
native  citizens  were  becoming  so  rich  and  pros- 
perous that  they  were  soon  able  to  fill  up  the 
void.  The  site  itself  of  such  a  city  combining 
so  many  advantages,  with  the  growing  wealth 
that  could  make  it  available,  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  it  was  to  Edinburgh  what  the  Thames  is 
to  London,  of  which  the  English  merchants  had 
pi'oudly  said  to  James  VI.,  "  Remove  the  court 
where  you  please,  but  leave  to  us  our  river." 
Edinburgh  had  also  the  courts  of  law,  which 
made  her  the  arbiter  of  the  principal  business 
of  the  kingdom,  and  her  university  and  schools, 
to  which  the  elite  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
repaired  for  education.  In  this  way  the  city 
was  able  to  sustain  the  disruption  that  de- 
prived her  of  the  best  part  of  the  nobility,  and 
finally  to  establish  those  claims  to  distinction 
which  have  proved  more  secure  than  those  de- 
rived from  mere  political  or  mercantile  con- 
siderations. Scai'cely  had  a  single  generation 
died  out  after  the  Union  was  effected  than  it 
was  found  that  Edinburgh  was  wealthier,  hap- 
pier, and  more  respected  than  ever.  Scarcely 
had  the  following  century  commenced  than  the 
loss  both  of  court  and  parliament  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  sentimental  grievance. 

After  the  Union  several  English  tourists 
ventured  into  Scotland,  at  first  cautiously,  as 
those  who  enter  an  unknown  country ;  but,  on 
finding  that  the  exploration  could  be  made  with 
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impuuity,  they  succeeded  in  greater  numbers, 
a.nd  all  agree  in  their  high  encomiums  on  the 
architectural  grandeur  of  Edinburgh.  Captain 
Burt,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  tourists,  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents: —  "When  I  first  came  into  the 
High  Street  of  that  city  I  thought  I  had  not 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  more  magnificent : 
the  extreme  height  of  the  houses,  which  are, 
for  the  most  j^art,  built  with  stone,'  and  well 
sashed ;  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  street, 
and  (it  being  dry  weather)  a  cleanness  made  by 
the  high  winds,  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  find 
everything  look  so  unlike  the  descriptions  of 
that  town  which  had  been  given  me  by  some  of 
my  countrymen."  Neaiiy  sixty  years  later 
Captain  Topham,  in  his  letters  written  in  1774, 
thus  describes  the  city:  —  "The  situation  of 
Edinburgh  is  probably  as  extraordinary  a  one 
as  can  well  be  imagined  for  a  metropolis.  The 
immense  hills,  on  which  a  great  part  of  it  is 
built,  though  they  make  the  views  uncommonly 
magnificent,  not  only  in  many  places  render  it 
impassable  for  carriages,  but  very  fatiguing 
for  walking.  The  jDrincipal  or  great  street  runs 
-along  the  ridge  of  a  very  high  hill,  which,  tak- 
ing its  rise  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House, 
ascends,  and  not  very  gradually,  for  the  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  after  opening  a 
spacious  area  terminates  in  the  castle.  On  one 
side,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  view  the  sea, 
the  port  of  Leith,  its  harbour  and  various 
vessels,  the  river  of  Forth,  the  immense  hills 
around,  some  of  which  ascend  above  even  the 
castle ;  and  on  the  other  side  you  look  over  a 
rich  and  ciiltivated  country,  terminated  by  the 
dark,  abru23t,  and  barren  hills  of  the  Highlands." 
Returning  to  the  street  and  its  houses, 
Topham  thus  continues: — "You  have  seen 
the  famous  street  at  Lisle,  la  Rue  Royale, 
leading  to  the  port  of  Tournay,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  which  I  can 
assure  you  is  not  to  be  compared  either  in 
length  or  breadth  to  the  High  Street  at  Edin- 
burgh. .  .  .  The  style  of  building  here  is 
much  like  the  French :  the  houses,  however,  in 
general,  are  higher,  as  some  rise  to  twelve,  and 
one  in  particular  to  thirteen  stories,  in  height. 
But  to  the  front  of  the  street  nine  or  ten  stories 
is  the  common  run ;  it  is  the  back  part  of  the 
edifice,  which,  by  being  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  feiinks  to  that  amazing  depth,  so  as  to  form 
the  above  number.  .  .  .  The  common  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  the  apartments  of  the  dif- 
ferent inhabitants,  must  always  be  dirty,  and  is 
in  general  very  dark  and  narrow.  It  has  this 
advantage,  however,  that,  as  they  are  aU  of 
stone,  they  have  little  to  apprehend  from  fire, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  would  more  than 


compensate  for  every  other  disadvantage.  In 
general,  however,  the  highest  and  lowest  tene- 
ments are  possessed  by  the  artificers,  while  the 
gentry  and  better  sort  of  people  dwell  in  fifth 
and  sixth  stories."  This  curious  arrangement 
in  the  scale  of  gentility  appeared  so  strange 
to  our  neighbours  of  England  that  several  droll 
tales  were  founded  upon  the  cii'cumstance.  Of 
these  the  following  is  related  by  Tojiham : — A 
Scottish  gentleman,  several  years  before  that 
period,  having  visited  London  for  the  first  time, 
selected  what  he  thought  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  whole  house  as  his  lodging,  for 
which  he  had  also  to  pay  the  lowest  price.  His 
friends,  who  called  upon  him,  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  represent  to  him  the  blunder  he  had 
committed  in  choosing  his  lodging  so  near  the 
attics,  which  none  but  common  people  would 
have  occupied.  The  Scot  indignantly  replied 
that  "  he  kenned  very  weel  what  gentility  was ; 
and  when  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  sixth 
story  he  was  not  come  to  London  to  live  upon 
the  grund!" 

The  peculiarity  of  architecture  which  Edin- 
burgh exhibited  from  the  palace  up  to  the 
castle  was  determined  by  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  several  occupants.  When  Holyrood 
was  the  seat  of  royalty  the  nobility  and  those 
who  frequented  the  court  had  their  domiciles 
in  the  Canongate,  where  they  and  their  numerous 
retainers  could  make  good  their  stately  mansions 
either  against  feudal  enemies  or  marauding  in- 
vaders. Of  a  house  of  this  kind  in  such  a  lo- 
cality we  have  an  admirable  sketch  in  Scott's 
tale  of  The  Abbot.  But  higher  up  on  the  same 
line  the  case  was  altered ;  and  on  passing  the 
market-cross  houses  became  more  closely  huddled 
together,  as  being  the  houses  of  those  who  de- 
pended on  the  j^rotection  of  the  castle.  The 
same  feeling  induced  them,  as  the  population 
increased,  to  pile  story  upon  story,  instead  of 
building  separate  houses ;  and  these  additions, 
improved  in  their  style  of  comfort,  became 
fitting  residences  for  persons  of  higher  degree 
than  those  who  tenanted  the  original  basement. 
In  this  manner  a  tenement,  or,  as  it  was  popu- 
larly called,  a  land,  might  be  said  to  resemble  a 
pot  of  porter,  where  the  tojD  was  occupied  by  the 
froth  and  the  bottom  by  the  sediment  of  the 
population,  while  the  best  of  the  draught  was 
between  them.  Thus  for  years  Edinburgh, 
while  growing  larger,  continued  to  occupy  the 
same  extent  of  ground,  and  the  increase,  instead 
of  being  lateral,  was  upwards,  until  the  houses 
had  acquired  a  portentous  altitude,  with  one  or 
more  families  occupying  a  single  flat  or  story. 
And  such  continued  to  be  the  style  of  living  in 
Edinburgh  until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Continuing  his  description,  Topham 
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says : — "  From  the  left  of  the  High  Street  yoii 
pass  down  by  a  number  of  different  alleys,  or, 
as  they  call  them  here,  wynds  and  closes,  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Town.  They  are, 
many  of  them,  so  very  steep,  that  it  i-equires 
great  attention  to  the  feet  to  prevent  falling; 
but  so  well  accustomed  are  the  Scotch  to 
that  position  of  body  required  in  descending 
these  declivities  that  I  have  seen  a  Scotch 
girl  run  down  them  with  great  swiftness  in 
pattens." 

AVhen  the  impoverished  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Scotland  after  the  Union  were  thus  compelled 
to  occupy  ilwellings  correspondent  to  their  for- 
tune, they  were  obliged  to  tolerate  the  strange 
neighbourhood  that  lived  above  and  beneath 
them  in  the  same  tenement;  and  the  common 
stair  or  turnpike,  which  all  its  families  used, 
was  a  leveller  of  distinctions  almost  as  re- 
morseless as  death  itself.  Here  the  jDeer  met 
with  the  shopkeeper,  the  judge  justled  the  petty 
retainer  of  the  law,  and  the  belaced  fardingale 
of  the  fashionable  belle  brushed  the  skirts  of 
the  humble  city  dame  as  they  ascended  or  de- 
scended by  this  common  spiral  pejjper-castor  to 
or  from  their  respective  flats.  In  this  way  per- 
sons distinguished  in  the  national  history,  and 
to  whom  visitors  from  England  or  abroad  had 
procured  the  honour  of  an  introduction,  were 
often  to  be  found  in  strange  and  unpromising 
localities.  But  when  the  inquirer  had  made  his 
way  through  these  heterogeneous  obstacles,  and 
reached  the  haven  of  his  wishes,  he  found  such 
a  style  of  comfort  and  elegance  within  as  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  plebeian  character  of  the  ap- 
proach; and  however  vulgar  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  stair  might  be,  they  were  effectually 
excluded  from  too  close  a  neighbourhood  by 
partitions,  not  of  lath  and  plaster,  but  of  solid 
stone.  As  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  houses, 
constituting  only  a  slice  of  the  whole  building, 
the  following  may  suffice.  The  half  of  a  fourth 
flat,  once  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy  lauded  pro- 
prietor, but  now  degi'aded  to  common  uses,  is 
described  in  its  original  title-deeds  as  "ane 
large  fore- chamber,  with  a  study,  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  turnpike  off  the  right  hand  of  the 
entry,  with  a  transe  [passage]  leading  to  the 
rest  of  the  house,  and  a  kitchen  on  the  west  side 
of  the  said  transe,  with  a  hanging  gallery  on  the 
west  side  thereof,  divided  into  two  rooms  and  a 
back  hall  within;  and  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  said  chamber,  with  a  summer  dining-room 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same,  a  chamber  of  dais 
within  the  said  back  hall,  and  a  study  on  the 
east  side  thereof,  and  loft  above  the  said  cham- 
ber of  dais  and  back  hall  aforesaid."  Accoi'ding 
to  the  reckoning  of  the  time,  it  was  a  dwelling 
fit  for  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion,  although  in 


modern  estimation  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
little  shabby  house  of  closets  and  cupboards. 

In  the  street  directories  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished by  Peter  Williamson,  by  whom  a  penny 
post  was  introduced  into  the  city,  and  from  in- 
ventories on  the  sale  and  transference  of  pro- 
perty, we  find  that  this  crowded  style  of  living 
and  heterogeneous  jumble  of  rank  prevailed  tiU 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  These  directories 
give  us  the  names  of  noble  families  crowded  to- 
gether in  a  single  close  in  such  numbers  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  occupy  a  wliole  square  of  Bel- 
gravia.  They  gave  us  also  instances  of  titled  resi- 
dents in  the  middle  of  the  1)uilding,  with  shop- 
keepers at  the  bottom,  and  a  tailor,  a  dressmaker, 
or  sick-nurse  at  the  top.  Of  the  high  occupants 
that  might  be  contained  in  a  single  land  or  tene- 
ment, one  instance  may  be  mentioned  in  a  build- 
ing of  six  stories  situated  in  the  Lawnmarket. 
The  ground  floor  divided  into  two  were  the 
dwellings  of  a  baker  and  a  gi'ocer.  On  the,  first 
floor  above  there  resided  General  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath,  and  on  the  second  the  widow  of  a 
gentleman  of  j^roperty.  On  the  third  floor  lived 
Sir  Hay  Campbell,  lord  advocate,  and  after- 
wards lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Session; 
on  the  fourth  Mr.  Bell,  a  writer  to  the  signet; 
and  on  the  fifth  Mr.  Hume  of  Niuewells,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family. 
The  sixth  and  uppermost  story,  composing  the 
attics,  which  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  persons 
of  the  lowest  rank,  was  reserved  as  additional 
rooms  for  the  servants  of  General  Lockhai't, 
who  lived  in  a  superior  style. 

As  familiarity  is  said  to  breed  contempt,  such 
a  style  of  tenantry,  where  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  were  brought  into  such  close  contact, 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  bred 
either  supercilious  arrogance  or  undue  famili- 
arity between  those  who  inhabited  a  single 
land  and  were  wont  to  meet  upon  the  common 
stair.  Such,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  case 
in  any  country  but  Scotland,  where  the  feudal 
distinctions  were  still  regarded  with  affection 
and  reverence.  Although  the  spirit  of  the  old 
institutions  had  departed,  the  Scottish  gentle- 
man could  not  forget  how  much  his  ancestors 
had  owed  to  the  devoteduess  of  his  retainers, 
while  the  common  people  still  continued  their 
homage  to  gentle  blood  and  a  time-honoured  pa- 
tronymic. There  was,  therefore,  as  strong  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  those  classes  inhabiting 
the  same  street,  the  same  close,  and  the  same 
tenement  as  if  the  one  class  had  been  segregated 
in  the  west,  and  the  other  confined  to  the  east 
end  of  the  city.  Even  the  absence  of  a  court 
seemed  to  make  these  distinctions  of  birth  and 
rank  more  scrupulously  cherished  on  either  side. 
But  when  the  substance  had  departed,  the  in- 
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fluence  of  a  mei-e  remembrance  could  not  be 
permanent,  and  the  new  doctiiues  of  liberty  and 
equality  which  produced  the  French  revolution, 
the  increase  of  wealth  among  the  middle  and 
lower  orders,  and  the  general  progress  of  intel- 
ligence, gradually  stripped  the  Scottish  aristo- 
cracy of  those  exclusive  privileges  which  hitherto 
had  proved  their  best  safeguard.  When  the 
eighteenth  century  had  closed,  they  found  that 
their  family  names  were  a  spell  no  longer,  and 
that  the  old  feudal  spirit  of  the  people  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  standard  of  mere  intrinsic 
worth  and  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  As  the 
Old  Town  could  thus  no  longer  be  a  fit  home 
to  them,  they  gladly  migrated  to  the  New, 
and  indicated  their  superior  gentility  by  better 
houses,  a  higher  style  of  living,  and  more 
fashionable  amusements.  And  thus  the  place 
they  occupied  knows  them  no  more,  and  the 
dwellings  they  inhabited  in  the  Lawn  market, 
the  Cowgate,  and  the  High  Sti-eet  have  become 
the  homes  of  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

The  height  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town  of 
Edinburgh,  if  they  made  it  the  most  stately  and 
imposing,  also  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  dirtiest 
of  cities,  and  the  raptures  of  the  visitor  who 
arrived  in  it  at  noon,  were  generally  before  mid- 
night changed  into  disgust.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  practice  was  still  continued 
of  throwing  the  filth  of  the  higher  flats  from  the 
windows,  instead  of  caiTying  it  down  the  com- 
mon stair,  and  thus  the  increasing  height  of  the 
houses  only  added  to  the  amount  of  the  abomi- 
nation. At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  town 
drum  beat,  and  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
streets  would  be  cleared  of  the  sober  and  indus- 
trious, the  tattoo  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dis- 
charge, and  in  this  case  the  windows  were  opened 
and  the  vessels  emptied,  each  serving-wench 
thinking  it  enough  to  scream  out,  "Gardeloo  !" 
[Gare  de  I'eau]  by  way  of  warning  to  whatever 
passengers  might  still  be  loitering  below.  Why 
the  warning  should  have  been  given  in  old  French 
we  know  not,  unless  it  may  be  that  the  Scots  had 
acquired  this  sanitary  process  from  their  ancient 
allies;  but  its  uselessness  we  can  easily  imagine, 
when  the  windows  of  every  street  became  vocal 
at  once,  and  the  bewildered  stranger  knew  not 
where  to  fly.  When  Burt  visited  Edinburgh  he 
used  the  precaution  of  having  a  guide,  who  went 
before  him  through  the  wjoids,  shouting  Haud 
your  hail' !  and  he  adds,  "The  throwing  up  of  a 
sash,  or  otherwise  opening  a  window,  made  me 
tremble,  while  behind  and  before  me,  at  some 
little  distance,  fell  the  terrible  shower."  Every 
morning  the  streets  were  cleaned  by  scavengers, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  no  work  of  any  kind 
was  permitted,  and  thus  the  Scottish  Sabbath 
was  stigmatized  by  strangers  as  the  dirtiest  day 


in  the  week.  The  magistrates,  however,  who 
continued  their  struggle  for  the  jxirification  of 
the  city,  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  jiractice  of  throw- 
ing out  refuse  from  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  had  been  discontinued;  but  it  took 
shelter  in  the  wynds  and  closes,  where  the  heap 
accumulated  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days 
together  without  removal.  But  enough  of  a 
subject  over  which  Dr.  Johnson  growled,  and 
in  which  Dean  Swift's  imagination  revelled. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  "gardeloo"  is  now  only 
a  word  for  mii'thful  remembrance,  and  that 
Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  cleanest  as  well  as  fairest 
of  cities. 

The  rise  of  the  New  Town  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  Union  and  the  progress  of 
imjarovement,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  this 
change  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  It 
had,  however,  been  anticipated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  provision  was  made  for  it 
by  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  VII.) 
when  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  as  royal  commis- 
sioner of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1679.  To 
erect  a  new  town,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
royalty  of  the  city  should  be  extended,  and  a 
communication  effected  between  the  city  and 
the  opjjosite  fields  by  bridging  the  North  Loch; 
and,  among  other  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
town-council,  James  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
authority  decreed,  "That  when  they  should  have 
occasion  to  enlarge  their  city  by  purchasing 
gTound  without  the  town,  or  to  build  bridges 
or  arches,  for  accomplishing  the  same,  not  only 
are  the  proprietors  of  such  lauds  obliged  to  part 
with  the  same  on  I'easonable  terms,  but  these, 
when  acquired,  are  to  be  erected  into  a  regality 
in  favour  of  the  citizens."  But  the  Revolution, 
the  Union,  the  Porteous  riot,  and  the  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745,  prevented  this  royal  conces- 
sion from  being  carried  into  effect  until  neai'ly 
a  century  after  it  was  conferred.  The  first  step 
was  taken  in  1753,  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  The  North  Loch  was 
drained  in  1763,  the  first  stone  of  the  North 
Bridge  laid  on  the  21st  of  October ;  and  four 
years  afterwards  the  plan  of  the  New  Town  by 
Mr.  James  Craig,  architect,  and  nephew  of  the 
author  of  the  Seasons,  was  submitted  to  the 
town-council  and  approved  of.  The  wide  streets, 
the  large  squares,  and  formal  parallelograms  of 
this  new  plan  were  contemplated  with  rapture 
by  those  who  had  felt  the  narrowness  of  their 
old  city  an  absolute  bondage,  and  they  w^ere 
impatient  for  the  amjJe  space  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  which  they  regarded  as  an  escape 
from  the  wilderness  into  the  land  of  promise. 
But,  when  the  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  the 
murmurs  of  opposition  became  louder  and  more 
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distinct,  and  the  sticklers  for  old  fashions  pi-e- 
ferred  the  picturesqueness  of  their  ancient  city, 
■with  all  its  faults,  to  the  formal  regularity  of  the 
new.  Even  the  North  Bridge  theydiil  not  care 
to  cross,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  high 
winds,  and  tiie  wild  work  it  raaile  among  the 
cocked  hats  and  periwigs  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  voluminous  drapery  of  the  ladies.  Notwith- 
standing the  temjjting  stateliuess  of  the  new 
houses  and  the  airiness  of  their  site,  not  only 
many  of  the  common  people,  but  also  of  the 
ai'istocracy  preferred  the  coziness  and  home 
character  of  their  old  tlats  to  these  new-fangled 
separate  habitations,  and  it  was  not  until  tlie 
pi'ogress  of  the  New  Town  was  considerably 
advanced,  that  they  suftered  tliemselves  to  be 
borne  by  the  tide  of  fashion  into  these  more 
comfortable  modern  localities.  Even  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  many  aristo- 
cratic families  were  still  to  be  found  lingering 
in  the  Old  Town,  with  Geoi-ge's  Square  and  St. 
John's  Street  as  its  most  fashionable  places  of 
abode. 

From  the  time  of  the  Union  Edinburgh  had 
so  completely  changed  its  character,  that  from 
being  the  most  turbulent,  it  had  become  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  of  cities.  The  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  the  leadei-s  of  its  great  faction- 
lights,  were  mostly  resident  in  London,  and 
those  questions  no  longer  existed  which  had 
formed  the  chief  arguments  of  quarrel.  Bloody 
;is  these  commotions  had  often  been,  they  were 
upon  subjects  of  national  or  public  interest,  and 
did  not  arise  from  sordid  motives, and  when  these 
were  laid  to  rest  the  sword  rusted  in  its  scab- 
bard, and  the  pike  of  the  citizen  was  removed 
from  the  "buith"  to  a  quiet  nook  in  the  attic. 
Thus  while  the  streets  of  Loudon  were  dis- 
graced by  day  with  its  gangs  of  robbers  and  pick- 
pockets, and  by  night  with  its  troops  of  Scoui-ers, 
Sweaters,  and  Mohocks,  a  stranger  might  at  any 
hour  pace  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  without  dan- 
ger or  molestation.  But  that  the  old  Berserker 
spirit  of  its  citizens  was  only  asleep,  not  dead, 
was  evinced  by  several  terrible  manifestations, 
and  the  commotions  at  the  passing  of  the  LTnion 
were  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  the  commis- 
sioners pause,  and  fear  that  their  attempt  was 
premature.  A  still  more  signal  instance  M^as 
given  in  the  Porteous  riot,  when  a  mob  that 
might  be  numbered  by  thousands  rose  as  one 
man,  broke  open  the  jail,  hanged  the  culprit, 
and  then  disa])peared  so  effectually,  that  all  the 
attempts  of  government  and  offers  of  reward 
could  not  detect  a  single  actor  in  the  deed. 

In  a  city  that  could  be  so  easily  ruled  when 
unmolested,  but  was  so  irresistible  when  pro- 
voked, a  town-council  was  little  more  than  a 
nullity,  or  at  best  a  mere  symbol  of  regularity 


and  order.  Its  meetings,  therefore,  had  lost 
their  former  importance,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  same  edifying  jjeace- 
fulness  and  tranquillity  that  characterized  the 
senate  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  when  New  York 
was  a  Dutch  colony.  But  their  helplessness  in 
any  great  emergency  was  shown  in  their  attempts 
to  fortify  and  defend  Edinburgh  on  the  advance 
of  the  Young  Chevalier  to  its  gates.  The  provost 
held  his  honorary  office  without  fee  or  reward 
until  1716,  when  the  common  council  granted 
to  him  and  his  successors  the  sum  of  £300  yearly 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  office.  An  equally 
wise  proceeding  characterized  the  council  in 
1718.  Hitherto  a  magistrate  while  in  office  had 
to  wear  a  coat  of  black  velvet,  and  was  entitled 
to  a  grant  of  ten  pounds  to  cover  the  ex2)euse. 
It  was  now,  however,  found  that  such  a  fashion 
was  unusual  in  other  countries;  and  as  for 
the  magistrates  themselves,  they  had  become 
ashamed  of  the  distinction  of  a  velvet  coat, 
which  any  other  person  might  wear  when  he 
pleased.  It  was  therefore  declared  by  the  coun- 
cil sufficient  that  they  should  wear  their  former 
official  robes  while  on  duty,  and  that  the  coat 
being  <liscarded,  the  ten  pounds  should  go  to 
the  discharge  of  the  city  debts. 

As  yet  there  was  no  regular  isolice  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  duties  of  that  office  being  discharged 
by  the  town -guard;  and  how  necessary  a  strong 
military  force  was  found  for  the  preservation  of 
order  in  such  a  city  we  have  already  seen.  But 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  such  uses  of 
soldiers  were  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  free 
citizens  ;  and  the  respectability  of  the  corps  was 
by  no  means  enhanced  by  having  such  men  as 
Major  AVeir  the  wizard  and  Cajitain  Porteous 
for  its  commanders.  The  guard  being  usually 
composed  of  Highland  veterans,  men  of  fiery 
temper  and  acquainted  only  with  militar}''  law, 
were  apt  to  exercise  their  office  too  roughly 
in  every  trivial  riot,  and  to  strike  not  only 
with  the  staves  but  the  iron  heads  of  their 
Lochaber-axes  upon  small  provocation.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  were  generally 
unpopular  with  the  citizens  and  the  subjects  of 
practical  jokes  with  the  mob,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  every  jjublic  festival  as  an  occasion  for 
venting  their  dislike.  And  of  such  saturnalia 
none  was  so  conspicuous  as  New  Year's  Day, 
when  the  guard  was  doomed  to  the  full  brunt 
of  the  popular  license.  On  the  1st  of  January 
a  great  civic  festival  was  usually  held  by  the 
magistrates  in  the  town-hall,  on  which  im- 
portant occasion  the  town-guard  was  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  building  to  protect  the  guests 
and  signalize  every  toast  with  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry. And  there  stood  the  poor  fellows,  amidst 
the  jeers  of  the  crowd  and  showers  of  dead  cats 
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or  worse  missiles  that  were  thrown  at  their 
heads,  until  the  end  of  the  entertainment  was 
their  signal  to  retire.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
drawn  off",  the  mob  followed,  a  collision  ensued, 
and  wounds  and  broken  heads  on  both  sides 
were  the  usual  termination  of  the  hustling. 
After  this  wonted  New  Yeai-'s  Day  regale  of  a 
fight  with  the  guard,  from  which  the  latter 
were  usually  glad  to  escape  to  their  barracks, 
the  mob  had  the  field  wholly  to  themselves, 
when  they  spent  the  evening  in  burning  the 
effigies  of  unj)opular  statesmen  and  breaking 
the  windows  of  obnoxious  citizeus.  And  of  all 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  such  cremation 
by  proxy  none  in  Scotland  was  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  who  was 
hated  more  than  the  pope,  the  Preteudei-,  and 
a  third  personage  unnamed;  and  in  every  town 
and  village  of  the  kingdom  every  urchin  was 
alert  with,  "Gie's  a  bawbee  to  burn  Wilkes!" 
This  maligner  of  the  Scots  was  the  Guy  Fawkes 
of  Scotland,  whose  image  it  was  an  act  of  patri- 
otism to  revile  and  consume. 

A  class  in  Edinburgh  as  important  as  the 
town-guard,  and  far  more  popular,  were  the 
cadies.  These  were  a  class  of  men  whose  occupa- 
tion was  everywhere  and  their  home  nowhere; 
who  were  employed  all  day  in  the  coftee-houses 
or  taverns  or  by  private  customers ;  and  who 
found  their  lodging  at  night  upon  the  common 
stairs  or  the  streets,  in  which  respect  they  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples. 
Their  occupation  chiefly  consisted  in  going  upon 
en'ands  and  carrying  messages,  so  that  if  a 
stranger  needed  a  guide,  a  citizen  a  courier,  or 
a  lover  a  convenient  go-between  in  carrying  a 
billet-doux  on  the  sly,  a  cadie  was  certain  of 
employment.  The  corps  was  chiefly  composed 
of  Highlanders,  who  brought  their  activity, 
love  of  exciting  change,  and  dexterity  in  scout- 
ing into  their  new  employment,  and  having  no 
chief  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
public  at  large,  whom  they  were  willing  to 
serve  so  long  as  they  were  fed  and  sheltered. 
The  nature  of  their  occupation  required  fidelity, 
so  that  though  so  poor  their  honesty  could  seldom 
be  impeached ;  a  secret  message  or  even  a  sum 
of  money  could  be  safely  intrusted  to  their  cus- 
tody ;  and  as  they  knew  every  nook  and  inhabi- 
tant in  Edinburgh  they  could  execute  their  com- 
missions with  dexterity  and  despatch.  Their 
chief  place  of  call,  too,  being  the  cross,  where 
they  usually  waited,  a  cadie  could  easily  be  found 
when  needed.  This  curious  fraternity,  of  which 
it  required  some  intei'est  to  become  a  member, 
had  a  ruler  of  its  own,  who  was  called  the  con- 
stable of  the  cadies,  and  who  punished  all  cases  of 
neglect  or  misdemeanour  by  fines  of  brandy,  and 
sometimes  corporal  chastisement.    Their  know- 


ledge, also,  of  every  person,  whether  townsman  or 
stranger,  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large :  on  this  account  they  were  termed  by 
English  tourists  "  the  tutelary  guardians  of  the 
city;"  and  it  was  thought  that  owing  to  the 
sharp  inspection  of  these  cadies,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  everyone  and  everything,  there  were 
fewer  robberies  and  less  housebreaking  than  in 
any  other  city  in  Europe.^ 

In  mentioning  the  public  amusements  of  Edin- 
burgh during  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  drama.  We  have  already 
seen  what  a  struggle  it  had  to  endure  in  Scot- 
land and  how  hopeless  every  attempt  had  been 
to  establish  it  previous  to  the  Union.  After 
that  event  an  efibrt  was  made  to  act  plays  in 
1715  at  the  Tennis  Court,  near  Holyrood  Palace, 
probably  by  some  obscure  company  of  English 
strollers;  but  the  clergy  took  the  alarm,  and  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh  recommended  the  use 
of  "  all  prudent  and  proper  methods  to  discour- 
age it,"  in  consequence  of  which  the  Tennis 
Court  seems  to  have  been  closed  almost  as  soon 
as  opened.  A  still  more  feeble  attempt  succeeded 
in  1719  by  some  amateur  actors,  who  performed 
privately  the  Orphan  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin, 
but  this  also  proved  abortive.  The  most  decided 
of  all  experiments  was  made  in  1726,  when  An- 
thony Aston,  a  performer  of  considerable  ability, 
brought  with  him  a  troop  of  comedians  from 
England,  and  established  a  little  theatre  in  one 
of  the  closes  of  the  High  Street,  although  the 
town-council,  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  pro- 
hibited Aston  from  acting  within  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  But  this  interdict  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  little 
playhouse  in  the  High  Street  close  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  there  was  some  talk  of  erecting  a 
regular  theatre  in  the  city.  This  success  of  the 
drama  allured  other  companies  of  performers  to 
Scotland,  who  acted  plays  in  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  wherever  they  had 
the  chance  of  collecting  an  audience.  Almost 
as  fatal  as  the  maledictions  of  the  clergy  against 
the  naturalization  of  the  drama,  were  the  mis- 
demeanours of  the  actors  themselves,  who  even 
in  demure  Scotland  were  unable  to  refrain  from 
the  usual  faults  of  strolling  players.  Aston  was 
accused  by  his  company  of  pocketing  whole 
sums,  instead  of  accounting  fairly  with  them 
and  sharing  the  proceeds,  and  a  suit  at  law  was 
the  consequence,  which  tended  to  bring  the  pro- 
fession into  popular  disrepute.  But  still  worse 
was  the  behaviour  of  a  company  called  the 
"  Scots  Company  of  Comedians,"  who  suddenly 
disappeared  without  paying  their  debts. 


1  Burt's  Letters;  Tophaiu's  Letters;  Smollett's  Humphrey 
Clinker. 
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During  this  struggle  of  the  drama  iu  Edin- 
biu'gh  its  [jriucipal  literary  champion  and  ad- 
vocate was  Allan  Ramsay.  This  was  not  W'On- 
derful,  considering  the  liberal,  cheerful,  and 
show-loviug  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  how  greatly 
his  fame  had  been  raised  by  his  comedy  of  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,  the  renown  of  which  was  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  island.  He  had  also  a  keen 
eye  to  business,  and  from  late  successes  he  lioped 
that  the  erection  of  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh 
might  turn  out  a  profitable  speculation.  He 
accordingly  erected  a  building  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  it  oi^ened  in  November,  1736,  by  the 
Edinburgh  Company  of  Comedians,  who  had 
been  performing  in  the  Tailors'  Hall,  in  the 
Cowgate.  Although  it  had  been  erected  and 
fitted  up  at  a  great  expense,  and  w^as  i-eckoned 
as  complete  a  theatre  as  any  of  its  size  iu  the 
three  kingdoms,  the  first  season  of  its  existence 
had  not  closed  when  it  was  interdicted  for 
being  opened  without  the  lord -chamberlain's 
license.  In  vain  did  Ramsay  petition  both  in 
prose  and  verse  that  the  interdict  should  be 
removed.  In  vain  did  he  even  supplicate  that 
the  building  should  be  allowed  to  be  kept  open 
as  a  theatre  until  its  debts  were  i^aid  off".  His 
appeals  were  uttered  to  deaf  ears,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pocket  the  loss  as  he  best  might  as 
the  reward  of  his  bold  adventure.^ 

Such  was  the  j^recarious  condition  of  the 
theatre  iu  Scotland  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  conflict  would  have  been  a 
hopeless  one  had  the  whole  order  of  the  clerg}' 
been  united  to  oppose  it;  but  while  the  evan- 
gelical portion  of  the  ministers  and  their  fol- 
lowers, who  composed  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
were  against  it,  those  who  were  of  the  opposite 
or  Moderate  party,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  aristocracy,  were  on  its  side.  While  mat- 
ters were  in  this  condition  all  classes  alike  were 
astonished  with  the  fact  that  a  Scottish  minis- 
ter had  actually  written  a  play,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  allude  to  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
and  its  author,  John  Home,  the  minister  of 
Athelstaueford.  It  was  actually  brought  out 
in  December,  1756,  iu  a  theatre  then  situated 
in  the  Play-house  Close,  Canongate,  the  audi- 
ence being  composed  of  all  the  literati,  most 
of  the  lords  of  session,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Moderate  clergy.  A  war  of 
pamphlets  followed,  which  was  only  a  prelude 
to  clerical  interposition,  and  the  case  was  tried 
successively  before  the  presbytery,  the  synod, 
and  the  Greneral  Assembly,  while  the  culprits 
were  not  only  the  author  himself,  but  such 
of  his   brethren  as  had   abetted   the  trespass 

1  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland. 


by  witnessing  the  representation  of  the  play. 
Where  so  much  could  be  said  upon  both  sides  the 
controversy  tlu-eatened  to  be  interminable;  but 
in  the  first  instance  it  was  abruptly  broken  short 
by  Mr.  Home's  voluntary  resignation  of  his 
clerical  charge.  The  trial  itself,  however,  was  a 
triumph  not  oidy  to  the  play  but  the  cause  of 
tlie  drama  in  Edinburgh.  The  prosecution  of 
Home  was  considered  to  be  illiberal  and  uujust, 
and  those  ministers  who  of  their  own  accord 
would  liave  avoided  the  theatre  now  occasion- 
ally ventured  to  attend  it  as  if  to  vindicate  their 
own  independence  and  their  superiority  to  popu- 
lar prejudice.  The  reaction  also  extended  to 
the  laity,  so  that  the  theatre  became  more 
poi:)ular  and  more  fre((uented  than  ever.  A  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  growth  of  the  clerical  attach- 
ment to  theatricals  was  aftbrded  iu  1784,  when 
Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  public  appeai-ance 
iu  Edinburgh.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
General  Assembly  was  sitting,  and  that  vener- 
able court  was  obliged  to  fix  all  its  importa'nt 
business  for  the  alternate  days  when  she  did 
not  act,  as  on  her  nights  the  younger  mem- 
bers took  their  stations  at  the  theatre  by 
tlu-ee  in  the  afternoon.'^  Nor  did  the  dramatic 
furor  confine  itself  to  extraordinary  occasions, 
or  the  arrival  of  some  particular  star;  private 
theatricals  came  into  vogue  in  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  social  parties;  and  even  in  common 
schools  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  was  used  as  a 
school-book,  and  urchins  taught  to  spout,  "  My 
name  is  Norval."  Speculating  upon  this  change 
in  favour  of  the  drama,  the  Theatre  Royal  was 
built  at  the  east  corner  of  Princes  Street  and 
North  Bridge  in  1769,  and  continued  the  chief 
home  of  the  drama  in  Edinburgh  till  it  was 
demolished  iu  1860-61,  to  give  j^lace  to  the  new 
post-office.  Thus  much  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  theatrical  representations  iu  Edinburgh :  no 
production  that  was  flagrantly  immoral  or  irre- 
ligious was  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  even 
those  which  were  tolerated  iu  Loudon  would  have 
found  no  favour  in  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh : 
and  in  consequence  of  its  intelligent  and  decor- 
ous auditory  the  Edinburgh  stage  was  reckoned 
by  English  actors  the  highest  test  of  their  pro- 
fessional excellence;  so  that  he  who  could  ob- 
tain its  favourable  verdict  was  certain  of  i:)opu- 
larity  on  the  boards  of  Loudon. 

Next  to  the  theatre  the  principal  amusement 
were  the  balls,  which,  dui'iug  the  present  period, 
were  opened  upon  a  public  scale  instead  of  being 
confined  to  private  parties.  The  commence- 
ment was  made  in  1720  by  what  was  termed 
"  the  Assembly,"  which  was  a  weekly  meeting 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes  for  the  amusement 
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of  dancing,  and  it  was  held  at  first  in  a  large 
hall  in  the  Old  Assembly  Close  on  the  south  side 
of  the  High  Street.  Afterwards  it  was  removed 
to  rooms  in  Bell's  Wynd,  where  the  "Assem- 
bly "  continued  to  be  held  till  the  erection  of 
the  hall  in  George  Street.  Such  an  origin 
was  sufficiently  humble  and  obscure,  but  still 
enough  to  occasion  alarm,  as  most  of  its  early 
patrons  were  Tories  and  EiDiscopalians.  They 
endeavoured,  however,  to  divest  these  weekly 
meetings  of  anything  like  a  political  or  prosely- 
tizing character,  by  representing  that  they  were 
wholly  for  social  pur2:)oses,  and  that  the  profits 
were  to  be  handed  over  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Great  care  was  also  taken  to  ensure  good 
behaviour  among  the  assembled,  who  were  ad- 
mitted by  tickets  at  half  a  crown  each,  while 
the  dancing,  which  commenced  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  was  closed  at  eleven.  But  not- 
withstanding these  precautions  the  "Assembly" 
was  denounced  by  the  clergy  and  opposed  by 
the  more  strict  Presbyterians,  who  still  enter- 
tained John  Knox's  views  upon  "  fiddling  and 
flinging,"  and  it  was  represented  that  this  prac- 
tice of  dancing  would  produce  eff'eminacy,  and 
these  meetings  lead  from  the  ball-room  to  the 
tavern.^  The  opposition,  however,  was  in  vain. 
Those  who  had  been  prepared  by  the  training 
of  private  schools  were  eager  to  make  a  public 
display  of  their  proficiency,  and  the  balls  of 
these  schools  were  a  fit  preparative  for  those  of 
the  Assembly  Rooms.  Dancing  had  become  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  a  polite  education;  in  few  cities 
were  there  so  many  dancing-schools  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  as  in  Edinburgh,  and  tlie 
dancing-masters,  notwithstanding  their  moder- 
ate terms,  made  comfortable  fortunes.  But  agility 
and  vigour  rather  than  gracefulness  were  culti- 
vated in  Scottish  dancing;  and  although  the 
pupils  were  taught  to  walk  through  the  stately 
minuet,  it  was  with  reluctance  and  constraint, 
while  country-dances,  hornpipes,  jigs,  reels,  and 
strathspeys  were  in  greater  request.  So  po- 
pular had  the  balls  of  the  Assembly  become 
that  in  1775  they  had  become  an  important 
institution,  and  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
strangers,  who  had  now  begun  to  visit  the  city. 
Its  affairs  were  managed  by  seven  directors 
and  as  many  directi-esses,  one  of  whom  superin- 
tended the  dancing  alternately  and  presided  as 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies;  and  her  empire  in 
this  respect  was  no  sinecure,  as  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  hall  she  was  obliged  to 
divide  the  company  into  sets  and  assign  to  each 
its  proper  share  in  the  festivity.  It  was  natural 
that  such  an  office  should  finally  become  perma- 
nent in  the  hands  of  the  most  able,  and  according- 

1  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 


ly  while  Topham  resided  in  Edinburgh  the  sole 
directress  w;xs  Mrs.  Murray, sister  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  discharged  her  important  duties  with 
Napoleonic  energy,  discrimination,  and  tact.  On 
the  queen's  birth-day  an  extraordinary  ball  was 
given,  at  which  this  poj^ular  lady,  representing 
her  majesty,  was  seated  in  her  chair  of  state, 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  company.  At 
this  travestie  of  a  royal  levee  at  St.  James's, 
the  hall  was  so  crowded  that  not  one-half  of 
the  sets  could  dance.  The  space  indeed  was  so 
insufficient  for  the  growth  of  this  popular  in- 
stitution that  a  larger  hall  was  talked  of;  but 
until  this  was  obtained  private  balls  were  fre- 
quently given  by  clubs  and  associations  or  by 
subscription.  One  of  these  was  given  by  the 
matrons  and  married  gentlemen  of  fashion  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  young  ladies,  who  were  to 
bring  with  them  their  male  partners,  and  each 
brought  an  antiquated  beau  in  his  'best  dancing 
trim.  In  requital  for  this  distinction  the  gen- 
tlemen gave  balls  in  turn  with  a  supper,  ices, 
and  every  kind  of  luxury,  the  close  of  which 
was  after  the  custom  of  the  period,  but  a  cus- 
tom more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance. No  sooner  had  the  ladies  retired  than 
the  gentlemen  addressed  themselves  to  a  trial 
of  deep  drinking  in  a  private  room,  and  bumpers 
were  quaffed  to  the  health  of  their  fair  partners 
as  long  as  their  names  could  find  utterance.  So 
impatient  were  these  antiquated  gallants  for 
such  a  finale  that  after  the  dejaarture  of  the 
ladies  some  of  them  retired  for  a  few  minutes 
to  lay  aside  their  dancing  attire  and  assume  a 
di'ess  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  hard 
drinking." 

As  yet  the  nearest  approach  to  the  masquerade 
in  Scotland  had  been  the  mummings  and  gui- 
sardings,  which  were  now  resigned  to  children; 
but  the  natural  love  of  imitation  in  which  these 
amusements  originated  could  not  be  so  quickly 
set  aside.  Private  masquerades  had  therefore 
been  held,  in  which  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment was  enhanced  by  several  members  of  the 
company  j^ersonatiug  foreign  or  traditional  cha- 
racters, or  acting  a  particular  event,  and  these 
were  found  so  agreeable,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
attempt  them  upon  a  public  scale.  The  experi- 
ment was  commenced  by  Mr.  Digges,  the  manager 
of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  by  whom  such  an  en- 
tertainment could  be  best  conducted,  and  in 
the  theatre,  which  was  fittest  for  the  purpose ; 
while  success  in  such  a  trial  would  advance 
the  popularity  of  the  drama,  and  ensure  him 
success  in  the  futui-e.  But  notwithstanding 
his  efficient  svxperintendence,  public  masquerades 
proved  a  failure  in  Edinburgh.     They  were  of 
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too  mercurial  a  character,  and  too  dependent 
upon  liveliness  and  inventiveness,  to  suit  the 
slow  staid  character  of  a  Scotch  pleasure-seeking 
assembly;  and,  besides  these  national  impedi- 
ments, they  were  indignantly  denounced  by  the 
Edinburgh  clergy,  who  saw  in  this  innovation 
the  abominations  of  the  stage  multiplied  a  hun- 
dredfold, and  all  men  and  women  alike  con- 
verted into  playei-s.  Finding  after  repeated 
attempts  that  masquerades  were  still  less  pat- 
ronized than  the  drama,  Digges  resolved  to 
substitute  the  llidotto  in  their  stead,  as  an  equally 
profitable  and  still  more  innocent  form  of  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  amusement.  The  pit  of  the 
theatre  was  thei'efore  boarded  over ;  the  side 
boxes  were  converted  into  stalls  for  refresh- 
ments in  wine  and  ices;  the  orchestra  was  filled 


with  musicians  both  vocal  and  instrumental; 
and  over  the  boxes  were  ])aiuted  the  heads 
of  the  poets,  or  landscai^es  executed  by  Hun- 
ciman,  at  that  time  the  lleynolds  of  Scotland ; 
while  the  amusements  of  the  evening,  which 
consisted  of  music  and  dancing,  in  which  na- 
tional dances  predominated,  combined  the  at- 
tractions of  a  ball  with  those  of  a  concert.  In 
all  this  was  no  ground  for  finding  fault,  more 
especially  as  the  conduct  of  the  company  was 
distinguished  by  a  more  than  wonted  degree  of 
decorum.  "You  will  wonder  to  hear  me  say," 
writes  Topham,  "that  notwithstanding  there 
was  the  greatest  profusion  of  excellent  wines, 
not  one  person  attempted  to  stay  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  ladies,  and  not  a  single  glass  fell 
a  victim  to  excess." 
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with  which  they  were  sometimes  accompanied — The  Lykewake — Form  of  invitation  to  a  funeral — Banquet 
at  a  country  funeral — The  festival  of  Hallowe'en — A  kirn  or  harvest-home — A  rocking — Rural  games — • 
Cock-fighting — Barbarous  amusements  not  yet  abandoned — Scottish  hospitality — Its  excesses  in  eating  and 
drinking — Beggars  in  Scotland — Different  classes  of  beggars — Gypsies — Randy  beggars — Regular  and 
orderly  mendicants — Want  of  cleanhness — Singular  mode  of  washing  clothes — The  practice  of  walking 
■barefooted — Scottish  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century — Writers  who  used  the  Scottish  dialect — Allan 
Ramsay — Robert  Fergusson — Robert  Burns — Sketch  of  his  life  and  literary  position — Minor  writers  of 
dialect  poetry — Thomson  and  other  writers  of  ordinary  English  verse — ^Prose  writers :  the  novels  of  Smollett 
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The  musical  spirit  by  whicli  Scotland  had 
beeu  distinguished  contiuued  to  be  cultivated 
dui'iug  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  beautiful 
old  melodies  derived  a  new  charm  by  being 
wedded  to  songs  commensurate  with  their  ex- 
cellence. It  was  in  consequence  of  this  improve- 
ment that  our  national  songs  found  their  way 
across  the  Tweed,  and  became  popular  among 
the  musical  in  London.  A  transition  was  also 
in  progress,  by  which  the  old  musical  instru- 
ments in  which  our  country  had  rejoiced  were 
gradually  disappearing  before  the  new.  This 
will  be  evident  from  an  advertisement  in  the 
Edinburgh  Courant  of  1707,  in  which  a  musical 
instrument-maker  offers  to  make  or  mend  the 
following  instruments: — The  violin,  bass-violin, 
tenor-violin,  viol  da  gamba,  lute-quiver,  trum- 
pet-marine, harp,  virginal,  spinet,  and  harpsi- 
chord. Nearly  half  of  these  instruments,  which 
were  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  disappeared  by  its  close,  while  the 
gap  was  more  than  filled  up  by  modern  im- 
provements, or  instruments  of  entirely  new  in- 
vention. 

This  zealous  cultivation  of  music  was  naturally 
productive  of  public  concerts,  and  these  had 
already  commenced  in  Edinburgh  towards  the 
close  of  the  previous  century.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt of  a  company,  with  a  man  named  Beck 
at  their  head,  who  had  "erected  a  concert  of 
music"  notwithstanding  efforts  to  suppress  it 
unless  a  fee  was  paid  for  licensing  it.  Shoi'tly 
after  a  concert  upon  a  grand  scale  was  given  upon 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  partly  by  amateurs  who  met 
weekly  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  partly  by  professional  musicians.  This 
mixed  comimny  held  their  meetings  in  a  tavern 
in  Edinburgh,  and  their  weekly  rehearsals  were 
attended  by  the  genteel  of  both  sexes,  before 
plays  or  balls  had  been  set  up  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  The  concert  now  became  an  established 
public  amusement  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  only 
English  but  Italian  musicians  of  high  repute 
were  encouraged  to  visit  the  northern  capital. 
In  1728  a  regular  society  was  formed,  consisting 
of  a  governor  and  directors  and  seventy  mem- 
bers, who  held  their  meetings  in  St.  Mary's 


Chapel.  At  length  these  concerts  became  so 
popular  that  a  hall,  called  St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  was 
built  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  Farnese  at 
Parma,  for  the  pui'pose  of  holding  them.  The 
institution  was  placed  under  a  governor,  de- 
puty-governor, treasurer,  and  five  directors; 
and  as  it  was  supported  by  subscription,  each 
manager  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
to  distribute  among  his  friends,  so  that  none 
but  the  better  classes  could  obtain  admission. 
To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  amateur  talent  the 
best  singers  were  also  engaged  to  these  concerts 
from  London  and  Italy,  and  to  this  it  was 
chiefiy  owing  that  Italian  music  became  so 
greatly  in  favour  in  Edinburgh  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Writing  in  1775, 
Topham  thus  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  musi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  Scots  of  that  pei^iod :  "In- 
deed the  degree  of  attachment  which  is  shown 
to  music  in  this  country  exceeds  belief.  It  is 
not  only  the  jirinciiml  entertainment,  but  the 
constant  topic  of  every  conversation;  and  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  be  a  lover  of  it,  but  to  be 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  society.  ...  In  religion 
a  Scotsman  is  grave  and  abstracted;  in  politics 
serious  and  deliberate;  it  is  in  the  power  of  har- 
mony alone  to  make  him  an  enthusiast."^ 

Among  these  public  amusements  which  were 
so  rapidly  springing  up  after  the  Union,  was  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  attractions  of  the  Vaux- 
hall,  Eanelagh,  and  Marylebone  Gardens.  Ac- 
cordingly a  place  was  hired  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose  m  Edinburgh,  and  as  a  name  was  of 
some  importance  the  locality  was  dubbed  with 
the  title  of  "  Comely  Gardens."  These  gardens 
were  to  be  opened  twice  a  week  during  the 
summer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  the  price  of  admission  was  to  be  one  shilling. 
But  the  climate  of  Scotland  is  seldom  fitted  at 
the  best  for  evening  recreation  in  the  open  air; 
the  place  itself,  notwithstanding  its  name,  was 
anything  than  atti'active ;  and  it  was  so  poorly 
furnished   and  adorned  as  only  to  present  a 
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mehiucholy  contrast  to  the  grandeur  and  glitter 
of  the  public  ganlens  of  Loudon.  "  Comely 
Gardens"  was  therefore  shunned  by  the  fashion- 
able as  mean  and  vulgai-,  while  it  was  not  pat- 
ronized by  the  common  people,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  both  sides  of  their  shilling 
before  they  parted  with  it,  especially  when 
nothing  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking  was 
to  be  got  in  exchange.  The  attempt  proved, 
therefore,  such  a  failure  as  to  leave  no  memorial 
of  its  existence  exce}jt  in  the  letters  of  Topham. 
His  account  of  a  visit  to  the  place  is  such  as  we 
might  expect:  "  Having  nothing  to  do  one  even- 
ing, at  the  end  of  hist  summer,"  he  writes,  "  I 
went  there  with  an  intention  of  seeing  what 
was  to  be  seen.  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
gardens,  but  nobody  appeared.  I  then  ap- 
proached the  orchestra,  which  was  the  ruins  of 
an  old  pigeon-house,  with  no  other  alteration 
but  that  of  removing  the  pigeons  and  making 
room  for  four  or  live  musicians,  who  were  play- 
ing a  composition  most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly, out  of  one  of  the  windows.  They  con- 
tinued this  some  time;  but  finding  there  was 
no  one  to  listen  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
'wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'  they 
gave  over  playing  and  retired  for  the  evening." 
The  same  considerations  of  climate  and  economy 
have  militated  with  equal  etiect  against  tea- 
gardens,  which,  notwithstanding  the  examj^les 
of  the  South,  have  never  gained  a  footing  in 
Scotland. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  after  the 
Union  Scotland  contentedly  followed  the  guid- 
ance of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  country, 
especially  where  fashion  or  amusement  was  in- 
volved. But  instead  of  this,  our  countrymen 
showed  that  they  had  a  national  character  as 
well  as  a  will  of  their  own,  and  were  neither  to 
be  led  nor  driven  out  of  their  way.  Club-houses 
and  coffee-houses,  although  so  numerous  in  Lon- 
don and  so  generally  frequented,  did  not  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  for 
this  indifference  several  causes  might  be  as- 
signed. In  London,  the  seat  of  government  and 
source  of  national  and  political  movements,  such 
institutions  were  absolute  necessities,  and  no 
sooner  was  a  state  measure  proposed  than  it  was 
caught  up  and  discussed  in  every  coflfee-house 
and  club-room  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  also 
the  additional  conviction  that  this  political  privi- 
lege was  the  birthright  of  eveiy  Englishman, 
and  that  their  opinions  thus  expressed  would 
have  weight  and  influence  upon  the  government. 
But  the  Edinburgh  citizens  were  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  public  action,  that 
when  tidings  of  a  state  manoeuvre  reached  them 
it  had  already  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  city  had  also  no  recognized  political  influ- 


ence, so  that  its  opinion  thus  expressed  would 
have  gone  for  nothing.  Nor  was  the  mode  of 
such  discussions  suited  to  the  fiery  temperament 
of  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  laughed  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  the  leaves  of  a  newspaper, 
who  preferred  a  viva  voce  debate  on  such  matters 
either  in  crowds  collected  at  the  Cross,  or  within 
the  walls  of  their  favourite  taverns,  and  over 
those  stimulants  that  imparted  confidence  and 
fluency  of  speech,  and  made  the  dullest  wax 
eloquent.  Nor  had  those  practices  most  in  vogue 
among  the  English  people  at  large  any  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  commonalty  of  Scotland. 
Those  gladiatorial  fights  of  which  Marylebone 
and  Hockley-in-the-Hole  were  the  training- 
schools,  and  from  which  knights-errant  went 
out  to  every  market-town  in  England  with  chal- 
lenges of  uuivei'sal  defiance,  ajjpeared  to  the 
Scots  as  mere  useless  and  contemptible  brava- 
does. They  were  prompt  enough  to  fight  wljen 
there  was  a  good  cause  of  quarrel,  and  their 
courage  none  could  impeach ;  but  they  had  no 
inclination  for  the  erected  stage,  and  two  fellows 
slashing  each  other  with  swords  merely  for  the 
ap23lause  of  the  crowd,  or  a  joint-stock  purse  to 
award  the  victor.  Accordingly  the  visits  of  such 
challengers  to  Edinburgh  were  very  rare,  and 
their  success  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  their 
return.  The  same  was  the  case  when  this  fav- 
ourite English  amusement  of  prize-fighting  with 
dangerous  weapons  was  exchanged  for  the  still 
more  popular  amusement  of  boxing.  Although 
England  was  converted  into  a  nation  of  bruisers, 
and  all  ranks  boxed  from  the  peer  to  the  pea- 
sant, the  Scots  remained  so  uninfected  by  the 
example  that  they  did  not  even  learn  how  to 
double  their  fists.  If  they  could  not  settle  a 
debate  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
tapping  upon  the  palm  of  the  left,  to  enforce  the 
weight  of  argument,  they  left  their  opponent  as 
hopeless,  and  not  worthy  of  refutation.  The 
English  practice  of  wagering  was  equally  ridi- 
culous to  the  Scots.  Could  truth  be  discovered 
and  right  decided  by  a  haphazard  stake  of  gold 
or  silver?  And  what  a  prodigal  waste  of  money, 
let  the  question  turn  as  it  might !  Let  it  be 
settled  bj'  argument,  and  let  the  disputants  show 
by  the  weight  and  cleverness  of  their  reasons 
which  of  them  is  the  better  man.  Thus,  while 
the  English  decided  a  difficult  problem  by  the 
brief  ordeal  of  a  wager  or  boxing-match,  the 
Scot  hailed  such  a  dilemma  as  a  call  to  manly 
intellectual  controversy,  and  showed  his  prowess 
by  well-planted  logical  demonstrations. 

Another  public  amusement  in  England  was 
that  of  horse-racing,  which  became  a  national 
passion,  and  by  which  the  English  have  reared 
such  studs  of  hoi'ses  as  might  vie  even  with  the 
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Kochlani  breed  so  famed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Arabs.  But  although  horse-races  did  take 
place  in  Scotland,  they  were  neither  popular  nor 
frequent,  while  the  far  superior  glories  of  New- 
market, under  which  they  paled,  reduced  Scot- 
tish jockeyisni  to  a  discount.  Indeed  the  coun- 
try, so  rugged,  and  so  divided  by  hill  and  dale, 
was  enough  to  account  for  this  inditfei'ence. 
These  obstacles  were  especially  prevalent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  so  that  suitable 
ground  could  only  be  obtained  for  the  purpose 
on  the  links  of  Leith  or  Musselburgh,  where 
the  steeds  required  strength  and  endurance 
rather  than  sujjerior  fleetness.  A  Scottish 
horse-race,  therefore,  at  the  best,  was  an  unin- 
teresting exhibition,  more  especially  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  inaptitude  of  the  people  for  bet- 
ting. Let  the  chances  be  what  they  might,  few 
either  of  the  actors  or  spectators  could  be  in- 
duced to  wager  sums  of  money  upon  the  issue 
of  a  horse-race. 

Although  there  wei'e  neither  club-houses  nor 
coffee-houses  in  Edinburgh  there  were  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  to  discuss,  and  affairs  of 
business  to  transact,  so  that  places  of  common 
resort  were  necessary,  esijecially  in  the  limited 
house  accommodation  before  the  New  Town 
had  risen  into  existence.  But  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  general  locality,  and  this  was 
the  tavern.  There  politicians  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss the  past  or  anticipate  the  future  affairs  of 
government;  there  literary  personages  met  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  in  learning  and  science, 
and  even  clergymen  to  settle  the  weighty  con- 
cerns of  the  church.  When  the  company  was 
too  large  to  be  held  in  an  ordinary  pai'lour, 
when  an  entertainment  had  to  be  extemporized 
too  quickly  for  a  private  kitchen,  or  where  deep 
drinking  or  uproarious  mirth  were  to  be  enjoyed 
without  check  or  question,  the  tavern  was  the 
universal  rendezvous.  But  this  was  not  all; 
each  man  of  any  account  had  his  favourite 
tavern  where  he  met  his  friends,  clients,  or  cus- 
tomers, and  where  his  daily  business  was  trans- 
acted. Sales,  contracts,  bargains,  consultations 
with  lawyers  and  physicians,  were  all  discussed, 
settled,  and  ratified  under  the  smoky  rafters  of 
an  ale-house  apartment,  and  over  the  best 
liquor  which  the  house  contained. 

In  the  sketches  of  the  last  century  illustrative 
of  such  a  practice  we  begin  with  that  given  to 
us  by  Dr.  Somerville,  minister  of  Jedburgh. 
"  In  Edinburgh,"  he  says,  "  when  clients  applied 
for  the  advice  and  opinion  of  counsellors  at  the 
bar  the  j^arties  always  retired  from  the  outer 
Parliament  House  to  one  of  the  adjacent  coffee- 
houses or  dram-shops  in  the  square,  the  choice 
of  the  particular  'morning  beverage'  to  be 
called  for  being  determined  by  the  learned  gen- 


tleman consulted  before  the  case  was  opened  to 
him.  This,  I  take  for  granted,  was  the  cause  of 
the  number  of  small  taverns  in  the  environs  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  even  within  the  time  of 
my  remembi^ance.  The  tavern-bill  was  the  first 
and  the  last  article  in  the  agent's  account  of 
the  exj^enses  incurred  in  a  legal  process.  .  .  . 
After  the  conclusion  of  a  law  process  a  tavern 
supper  was  frequent,  if  not  common,  and  I  have 
myself  been  both  the  treater  and  the  treated  on 
such  occasions."  This  strange  mode  of  conduct- 
ing and  terminating  a  case  of  litigation  was  as 
derogatory  to  the  morals  as  to  the  dignity  of 
legal  probationers  and  those  concerned  with 
them,  and  Somerville  thus  continues:  "  It  must 
be  added  that,  from  the  habits  of  conversation 
indulged  in  on  the  too  frequent  occasions  of 
excess,  a  coarseness  of  thought  and  language  was 
insensibly  contracted,  which  was  not  only  offen- 
sive to  the  ears  of  all  persons  of  good  taste  and 
proper  feeling,  but  made  a  wider  separation  in 
domestic  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  If 
drunkenness,  too,  was  not  the  only  cause,  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  more 
frequent  profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  and 
of  the  indecent  senseless  oaths  which  were 
mixed  with  conversation  on  the  most  frivolous 
subjects."  These  meetings  for  law  business 
will  naturally  suggest  the  festivities  of  learned 
counsellors  in  the  same  places  when  the  cares  of 
the  week  had  ended.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
lawyer  threw  aside  his  j^rofessional  cares  along 
with  his  wig  and  gown,  and  betook  himself  to 
those  amusements  of  "High  Jinks"  and  other 
such  sports  which  Scott  has  so  vividly  portrayed 
in  Gujj  Mannering .  As  it  was  with  grave  coun- 
sellors in  the  law,  and  eloquent  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  so  it  was  thi'oughout  eveiy  dej^artment  of 
business;  and  when  a  bargain  was  to  be  trans- 
acted the  occasion  was  an  apology  for  adjourn- 
ment to  a  tavern,  where  the  matter  was  ratified 
with  a  dram,  or  even  the  contents  of  a  magnum. 
But  of  all  the  entertainments  which  attracted 
the  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  Edinburgh,  none 
could  compare  with  the  pleasure  parties  that  met 
in  the  oyster-cellai's.  These  parties  were  held  in 
winter  during  those  months  when  oysters  were 
at  the  best,  usually  in  some  of  those  flats  beneath 
the  level  of  the  pavement,  which  were  entered 
by  a  dark  or  dimly -lighted  stair,  and  where  the 
stranger,  instead  of  a  temple  of  pleasure,  would 
have  thought  to  find  nothing  but  a  dungeon  of 
penance  or  haunt  of  assassination.  And  yet 
these  cellars  were  the  places  of  assignation  to 
which  the  elite  of  Edinburgh  society  repaired 
for  an  evening  entei'tainment.  When  the  hour 
of  meeting  ai-rived,  which  was  somewhat  late 
in  the  evening,  the  invited  party,  dressed  as  for 
a  baU,  repaired  to  the  rendezvous  of  troglodytic 
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festivity,  and  after  descemling  the  subterraiieau 
stair,  found  themselves  in  a  large  but  low-roofed 
apartment,  where  there  was  little  furniture  and 
no  ornament  excejjt  the  chaii-s,  the  table,  and 
the  repast,  which  consisted  of  heaps  of  oysters 
and  pots  of  porter.  After  the  party  had  done 
justice  to  an  entertainment  which  would  now 
be  thought  suitable  only  for  cads  and  draymen, 
the  real  enjoyment  of  the  evening  commenced. 
Bottles  and  glasses  took  the  place  of  oyster-shells, 
ami  as  no  wine  was  sold  in  these  haunts,  a  large 
bowl  of  brandy  punch  soon  sujiplied  the  deli- 
ciency.  Conversation,  which  had  hitherto  been 
rather  dull  and  formal,  now  began  to  kindle  and 
wax  eloquent,  while  the  oddity  of  the  place  and 
the  incongruity  of  the  scene  inspired  the  wit  of 
the  company  and  promoted  the  general  mirth. 
And  the  ladies,  too,  how  did  they  deport  tliem- 
selves  in  a  scene  that  would  now  be  reckoned 
so  unladylike  and  so  nnfemiuine?  But  here 
they  were  true  to  their  sex  and  rank.  "  The 
general  ease  with  which  they  conducted  them- 
selves, the  innocent  freedom  of  their  manners, 
and  their  unatfected  good-nature,  all  conspired 
to  make  us  forget  that  we  were  regaling  in  a 
cellar,  and  was  a  convincing  proof  that,  let  local 
customs  opei-ate  as  they  may,  a  truly  polite  wo- 
man is  everywhere  the  same."^ 

Conversation  was  succeeded  by  dancing,  in 
which  the  national  reels  predominated,  and  after 
these  had  been  kept  up  with  great  sjjirit,  the 
coaches  and  chairs  arrived,  and  the  ladies  went 
away.  The  gentlemen  indeed  still  remained, 
but  the  principal  charm  of  the  evening  was 
gone,  and  the  place  of  the  ladies  was  poorly  sujj- 
plied  by  pipes  and  politics,  with  which  the  en- 
tertainment closed.  Such,  in  their  faii-est  as- 
pect, were  the  oyster  suppers  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  close  of  1774.  Their  cost  was  equal  to  their 
simplicity,  as  the  reckoning  only  amounted  to 
about  two  shillings  a  head. 

While  such  were  among  the  evening  enter- 
tainments of  fashionable  life,  those  of  the  distin- 
guished literary  characters  with  which  Edin- 
burgh now  abounded  were  more  simple  and 
primitive  still. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen 
that  suppers,  not  dinners,  were  the  chief  enter- 
tainments of  people  of  rank,  and  that  until  the 
New  Town  arose  these  were  usually  given,  not 
in  the  inconvenient  private  houses  within  which 
all  ranks  were  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  but 
in  a  tavern.  Accordingly,  when  the  literati 
wished  to  assemble  and  have  an  evening  of 
more  than  ordinary  sociality,  a  tavern  was  also 
their  place;  and  here  they  either  canvassed 
some  new  theory,  or  welcomed  the  arrival  of 

*  Topham. 


some  distinguished  wit  from  England  or  abroad. 
The  readiness,  too,  with  which  a  party  could  be 
assembled,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  enter- 
tainment, recommended  the  practice.  No  formal 
cards,  so  often  occasioning  delay  or  disappoint- 
ment, had  to  be  issued  on  such  sudden  occasions. 
It  was  enough  to  send  a  light-footed  cadie  or 
two  with  a  verbal  message  to  bring  guests  from 
every  part  of  the  town.  In  the  remembrances 
of  such  delightful  meetings  of  his  earlier  days 
Dr.  Carlyle  revelled  in  his  old  age.  "  A  tine 
time  it  was,"  he  observes,  "  when  we  could  col- 
lect David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Fer- 
guson, Loid  Elibank,  and  Drs. Blair  and  Jardine 
on  an  hour's  warning."  ^ 

While  such  was  the  fashionnot  only  of  the  rank 
but  the  talent  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  natural  that 
the  young  students  of  the  university  should  fol- 
low their  leading;  and  they,  too,  had  their  intel- 
lectual clubs  or  associations,  in  which  their  am- 
bition found  a  vent,  while  their  faculties  were 
sharpened  and  prepared  for  future  action.  S'uch 
was  the  "  Belles -Lettres  Society,"  frequented 
chietiy  by  tlie  sous  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank 
who  were  students  of  law,  and  who  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  future  distinction.  Besides 
this  there  was  the  "Theological  Society,"  having 
for  its  members  those  young  students  whose 
views  were  directed  to  the  clerical  office,  and 
wdiich  was  not  only  a  school  of  mental  improve- 
ment but  a  nursery  of  brotherly  love  and  kind 
affections.  This  society  Dr.  Somerville  entei'ed 
at  the  close  of  1759,  and  the  friendships  w^hich 
he  formed  with  several  members,  who  after- 
wards became  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
in  the  church,  lasted  during  their  lives.  But 
even  this  theological  association,  combined  for 
sacred  purposes,  could  not  resist  the  general 
example,  and  after  their  weekly  meetings  in  the 
college  they  wei'e  wont  to  adjourn  to  taverns, 
like  the  rest,  to  unbend  themselves  with  free- 
and-easy  conversation  after  their  devotional  and 
professional  duties  in  the  class-room.  And  there 
they  gave  free  play  to  the  flow  of  soul,  and  in- 
dulged in  those  harmless  sallies  of  wit  or  free- 
dom of  discussion  by  which  their  views  were  en- 
larged, their  charity  improved,  and  their  intel- 
lects trained  for  the  work  that  awaited  them. 
But  to  this  also  there  was  a  mournful  counterpart 
arising  from  the  convivial  habits  of  the  age  and 
the  place  where  such  meetings  were  held ;  and 
after  describing  the  benefits  he  had  derived 
from  such  intercoui^se  Somerville  is  obliged  to 
add  :  "  But  again,  when  I  reflect  on  the  baneful 
habits  by  which  some  of  the  worthiest  of  my 
earliest  contemporaries  have  been  enthralled, 
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and  which  1  have  too  much  reason  to  thiuk 
geriuiuated  in  the  fascinating  indulgences  I 
have  described,  and  I'eflect  by  what  a  narrow 
escape  my  own  health  and  character  have  been 
maintained,  ascribable  chiefly  to  the  fortunate 
incidents  of  after  retirement  and  domestic  con- 
nections, I  recognize  a  substantial  moral  amend- 
ment in  that  sobriety  and  temperance  now  prac- 
tised by  persons  of  every  age  and  rank,  and  am 
thankful  that  the  rising  generation,  in  whom  I 
am  interested,  are  exempted  from  temptations 
which  have  sometimes  blighted  the  fairest 
blossoms  of  genius  and  virtue."^ 

To  this  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  universal 
fashion  of  taverning  seems  to  have  grown  intoler- 
able before  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  that  the 
excess  to  which  it  had  risen  was  the  cause  of  its 
downfall.  It  was  especially  felt  to  be  a  griev- 
ance when  its  accounts  knocked  at  the  town- 
council  door  and  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  plan 
of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  was  examined, 
discussed,  and  finally  decided.  The  place  for 
every  such  meeting  was  of  course  a  tavern,  and 
as  the  business  was  of  a  nature  to  pi'omote  the 
hunger  and  excite  the  thirst  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it  a  daily  dinner  was  provided  for  those 
wLo  attended.  We  may  guess  with  what  elongated 
visages  the  magistrates  summed  up  the  reckon- 
ing for  these  dinners,  which  amounted  to  the 
respectable  sum  of  ^500  ! 

Among  the  other  public  amusements  of  Edin- 
burgh gambling  may  be  mentioned;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ban  of  the  church,  the  poverty 
of  our  aristocracy,  and  the  prevalent  national 
cautiousness,  the  practice  was  neither  so  general 
nor  so  ruinous  as  in  other  countries.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  were  occasional  instances  in  which 
Scottish  enthusiasm  prevailed  over  Scottish  par- 
simony, and  not  only  large  sums,  but  even  whole 
fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  card- playing. 
Instances,  also,  there  were  in  which  the  winner 
was  not  wholly  beholden  to  chance  or  skill  for 
his  success.  In  1704  a  gentleman,  playing  at 
cards  with  the  Duchess  of  Queeusberry,  won 
from  her  three  thousand  pounds,  chiefly,  it  is 
alleged,  from  seeing  what  hand  she  held,  by  two 
mirrors  which  were  opposite  to  each  other.  We 
are  informed  also  in  Wodrow's  Private  Letters, 
that  there  was  a  small  association  of  gamblers 
in  Edinburgh  in  1727,  who  tempted  young 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  into  card-playing 
for  the  purpose  of  cozening  them.  "One  of 
them,"  he  writes,  "will  lose  fifty  pounds  in  a 
night  till  the  young  spark  be  engaged; — and 
then  another  comes  and  soon  gains  the  whole;^ 


1  My  Oivn  Life  and  Times,  nui-lSllt,  by  Thomas  Somer- 
ville,  D.D.,  minister  of  Jedburgh. 


and,  it  may  be,  a  third  comes,  and  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  person  they  design  to  rifle,  and  by 
signs  and  words  unknown  to  others,  discovers 
his  game  to  the  other;  so  by  one  method  or  other 
they  are  sure  to  win  all  at  last."  These,  how- 
evei',  were  but  clumsy  devices  that  could  only 
hoodwink  a  very  dull  Scotsman,  and  the  win- 
nings of  this  society,  which  were  enough  to 
startle  Wodrow  by  their  enormity,  were  not 
more  than  ^1400  a  year.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  game  in  highest 
estimation  was  Hazard,  for  which  we  are  told 
that  there  were  clubs  in  Edinburgh  equal  to 
White's  or  Almack's  iu  London — a  comparison, 
however,  that  is  to  be  taken  with  some  excep- 
tions. At  these  Hazard  tables  a  stranger  played 
at  gi^eat  disadvantage,  from  the  scarcity  of  ready 
money,  which  obliged  the  Scots  to  transfer  their 
debts  to  one  another,  so  that,  if  he  should  win, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  his  money  among  twenty 
diiferent  creditors,  with  the  chance  of  not  getting 
it  at  all.  Cai'd-playing,  which  was  deemed  sinful 
by  the  strict,  was  thought  by  all  to  be  especially 
so  in  a  clergyman,  so  that  if  he  indulged  in 
this  amusement  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  imder  the  strictest  secrecy.  On  this  account 
Carlyle  takes  credit  to  himself  for  being  the 
first  minister  who  played  at  cards  in  his  house 
with  unlocked  doors,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  outcry  against  cai'd-playing  clergymen  was 
abated. 

WhUe  formal  and  public  dinners  were  as  yet 
so  rare  even  in  the  metropolis  itself  the  subject 
of  Scottish  cookery  at  this  period  may  be  des- 
patched with  a  brief  notice.  It  still  retained 
more  of  a  French  than  an  English  character,  and 
even  when  the  old  national  dishes  were  begin- 
ning to  be  abandoned  by  people  of  rank,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  intercourse  with  England,  the 
commons  adhered  to  the  cookery  of  their  fathers 
with  a  pertinacity  that  might  be  termed  patriotic. 
The  principal  distinctive  dishes  of  this  kind  were 
still  the  howtowdie,  the  haggis,  cockileekie, 
and  the  singed  sheep's  head;  and  no  dinner  was 
thought  complete  without  barley-broth,  with 
which  the  entertainment  commenced,  and  which 
was  so  much  in  favour  that  it  generally  con- 
stituted half  the  meal.  A  principal  dish  was 
also  a  solan-goose,  which  was  in  high  esteem 
notwithstanding  its  fishy  taste  and  its  oiliness. 
Other  dishes,  also,  not  so  well  known,  main- 
tained their  place  iu  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  among  which  was  kabbelow 
and  friars-chicken.  The  first  of  these  consisted 
of  codfish  slightly  salted,  which  was  boiled  with 
parsley  and  horse-radish  and  eaten  with  egg- 
sauce  ;  the  second  was  a  chicken  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  boiled  with  parsley,  cinnamon,  and 
eggs  in  rich  beef-soup.     Some  or  all  of  these 
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dishes  constituted  a  dinner  in  the  most  fashion- 
able tavern  in  EdiubiUi^di  and  to  an  aristocratic 
company.  In  consequence  of  the  little  variety 
of  fruit  and  its  imperfect  cultivation  in  Scotland 
deserts  were  still  iinfrequent,and  the  chief  article 
set  iij)ou  the  table  after  dinner  were  young 
turnips,  called  nceps.  All  this  at  the  best  was 
but  a  scanty  bill  of  fare  as  compared  with  the 
display  on  a  dinner-table  in  the  fashionable 
mansions  of  London,  where  this  meal  was  be- 
coming a  power  in  the  state,  and  the  chief 
domestic  event  of  the  day;  but  at  a  Scottish 
dinner  the  abundance  of  choice  claret  was  sup- 
posed to  conipensate  for  the  poverty  of  the 
entertainment.  This  was  indeed  not  only  the 
fashionable  wine  used  in  Edinburgh  and  through- 
out Scotland  at  large,  but  also  reckoned  the  most 
innocent  and  orthodpx  of  all  beverages.  In- 
deed, according  to  Carlyle,  it  was  not  reckoned 
sinful  to  drink  claret,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  clergy  partook  of  it  largely.  Of  this  class 
was  the  otherwise  unimpeachable  Dr.  Webster, 
the  most  popular  divine  of  his  day,  who  was  a 
five-bottle  man. 

But  whether  people  drank  or  abstained  at  the 
dinner  or  supper  table,  there  was  no  squeamish- 
ness  or  abstinence  at  mid-day,  and  all  classes 
took  their  "  twall-hours"  as  regularly  as  the 
Spaniard  his  siesta.  As  soon  as  twelve  o'clock 
had  sounded  there  was  a  general  movement  in 
every  street,  when  lawyers  and  judges  repaired 
to  their  tavern,  and  shopkeepers  and  workmen 
dived  into  their  driukiug-cellars,  where  each 
had  his  habitual  seat,  and  his  favourite  mid-day 
dram  or  draught.  There  the  higher  classes  could 
indulge  in  their  favourite  claret  or  still  stronger 
potations,  and  the  lower  orders  in  brandy  or 
"twopenny,"  a  moderately  weak  ale  that  de- 
rived its  name  from  being  sold  at  twopence  a 
Scotch  pint,  equal  to  two  English  quarts;  and 
from  the  general  use  of  this  twopenny,  which 
occupied  the  same  place  in  Scotland  as  beer  in 
England,  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  at  the 
malt-tax,  and  the  destructive  riot  which  it  occa- 
sioned in  Glasgow.  But  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  more  formidable  and  -per- 
nicious  liquor  came  into  general  use ;  this  was 
■whisky,  the  drinking  of  which  became  as  pre- 
valent as  that  of  gin  in  England,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  eflfects.  Its  entrance  into  Edin- 
burgh was  like  the  rapid  spreading  of  a  con- 
flagration, so  that,  according  to  Arnot,  while 
there  were  eight  licensed  stills  in  the  city,  there 
were  four  hundred  private  stills  that  paid  no 
duty  to  government.^  It  was  well  that  tea,  so 
lately  a  fashionable,  was  now  becoming  a  com- 
mon beverage,  and  that  it  checked  an  evil  which 
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in  course  of  time  it  may  be  able  effectually  to 
counteract.  But  the  moralists  of  the  day  were 
unable  to  read  this  lesson,  so  that  while  they 
condemned  the  use  of  whisky  as  ruinous  to 
health  and  morals,  they  denounced  tea-drinking 
as  an  unmanly  practice,  and  tending  to  foster 
effeminacy.  In  the  time  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
"  from  the  gill  to  the  drum,"  was  the  estab- 
lished phrase  to  indicate  the  period  from  mid- 
day tiU  the  hour  of  rest,  when  the  city  drum 
was  beat  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  When  this 
mid -day  refection  was  over  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  pause  allowed  for  i-eaction  before 
business  was  resumed,  and  to  this  perhaps  we 
may  attribute  the  following  practice  mentioned 
by  Smollett: — "All  the  people  of  business,  and 
even  the  genteel  company,  may  be  seen  standing 
in  crowds  every  day  from  one  or  two  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  open  street,  at  the  place  where 
formerly  stood  a  market-cross."^ 

Although  taverns  were  so  plentiful  in  Edin- 
burgh there  were  no  inns,  or  at  least  such  places 
of  public  accommodation  as  were  worthy  of  the 
name.  But  for  this  an  excuse  may  be  found  in 
the  few  strangers  who  as  yet  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  the  general  hospitality,  which  made  such 
residences  for  passing  customers  unnecessary. 
When  Topham  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  1774 
he  found  that  the  best  inn,  which  was  situated 
in  the  Pleasance,  was  no  better  than  a  common 
alehouse,  of  which  the  master  called  himself  only 
a  stable-keeper,  while  the  servant  in  waiting 
was  a  girl  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  with 
only  a  single  linsey-woolsey  petticoat.  He  and 
his  friend  could  get  no  sitting-room  but  an  apart- 
ment where  twenty  drovers  had  been  regaling 
themselves  with  whisky  and  potatoes,  and  only 
one  bed-room,  which  they  were  expected  to  share 
in  common  with  the  passengers  of  a  stage-coach 
which  had  just  arrived.  Disliking  such  quarters 
for  a  permanent  resting-place  they  inquired  for 
a  coffee-house,  where  they  might  lodge,  and  were 
directed  to  the  sixth  story  of  a  house  at  the 
Cross. 

To  these  public  deficiencies  in  Edinburgh 
might  be  added  the  want  of  conveyances.  In 
1753,  when  Maitlaud  published  his  History  of 
Edinburgh,  he  tells  us  that  in  the  city  there  were 
ninety  sedan  chairs,  and  only  fourteen  hackney- 
coaches — a  reduction  which  he  attributes  to  the 
loss  of  our  parliament  and  the  great  increase  of 
private  chaises.  It  was  not  often,  however,  that 
the  chairs  ventured  into  the  New  Town,  where 
they  were  liable  to  be  upset  by  the  wind ;  and 
as  for  coaches  they  were  not  only  liable  to  the 
same  disaster,  but  unable  to  encounter  the  steep 
streets  that  branched  off  in  straight  lines  from 
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Princes  Street.  But  this  part  of  the  city  soon 
opposed  ramparts  of  buildings  in  every  direc- 
tion to  the  blasts;  and  when  sedans  went  out  of 
fasliion  coach  -  driving  in  Edinburgh  became 
such  a  perfect  art  that  the  casualties  became 
few,  and  the  numbers  of  public  four-wheeled 
conveyances  increased,  so  that  the  want  of  hack- 
ney-coaches was  not  long  a  subject  of  complaint. 
Next  to  Edinburgh,  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  of 
highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Scotland  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century — and  here  also  we  perceive  a 
style  of  living  that  was  soon  to  pass  away. 

In  1743  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  from  his 
reminiscences  we  derive  considerable  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  its  society  at  that  early  period. 
At  this  time  the  chief  trade  of  Glasgow  was  with 
the  American  colonies  in  tobacco  and  with  the 
"West  Indies  in  rum  and  sugar.  As  for  the  manu- 
factures, which  were  afterwards  to  be  the  great 
source  of  its  wealth  and  greatness,  these  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  so  that  the  first  inkle  manu- 
factory established  there  was  shown  to  strangers 
as  a  great  curiosity  ;  but  from  the  stir  which  had 
commenced  in  this  hive  of  industry  its  future 
prosperity  might  already  be  anticipated.  The 
merchants  had  industry,  ca])ital,  and  habits  of 
business,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  with 
vigour  into  every  new  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing enterprise  that  promised  to  be  successful ; 
and  although  few  of  them  could  be  reckoned 
men  of  education,  there  was  a  weekly  club,  the 
express  design  of  which  was  to  afford  facilities 
for  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  principles  uf 
trade  in  all  its  branches  and  for  communicating 
their  knowledge  and  views  to  each  other.  The 
style  of  society,  however,  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Edinburgh;  and  for  this  the  occupations 
and  pursuits  of  the  citizens  might  sutficiently  ac- 
count. But  besides  this,  there  were  few  men  of 
family  among  these  enterprising  traffickers;  an 
ai'istocracy  of  millionaires  had  not  as  yet  risen 
up  among  them;  and  their  manners  were  rather 
those  of  homely,  industrious  shopkeepers  than 
of  educated,  accomplished  gentlemen.  The  sons 
of  the  princij^al  merchants  were  usually  sent  to 
college  for  one  or  two  years  to  complete  their 
education ;  but  from  the  early  age  at  which 
students  were  admitted,  and  the  mere  school- 
boy instruction  of  the  initiatory  classes,  such 
an  advantage  was  likely  to  give  them  nothing 
more  than  a  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
which  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  counting-house 
would  be  speedily  forgotten.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dents, however,  although  destined  to  business, 
went  through  a  regular  curriculibm  of  all  the  arts 
classes.  While  the  college  was  thus  used  as  a 
finishing  school  by  those  who  had  no  time  to 
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waste  and  were  eager  to  be  up  and  doing,  the 
education  of  the  ladies  of  Glasgow  was  still 
more  superficial.  In  the  city  at  this  time  there 
was  neither  a  teacher  of  French  uor  of  music; 
the  young  ladies  grew  up  with  ungainly  manners 
and  void  of  the  accomplishments  which  their  sex 
and  station  required,  and  having  nothing  but 
their  good  looks  and  fine  clothes  to  recommend 
them.  In  such  a  general  absence  of  musical 
taste  concerts  could  scarcely  flourish  in  Glasgow ; 
and  during  the  two  winters  that  Carlyle  sojourned 
there  only  two  concerts  were  given  by  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harden,  himself  an  eminent  per- 
former on  the  violin.  The  only  assistance,  how- 
ever, which  he  could  procure  on  the  occasion 
consisted  of  two  dancing-school  fiddlers  and  the 
town  waits. 

Although  Glasgow  had  at  this  time  its  tobacco 
lords,  who  were  men  of  rich  attire  and  high  pre- 
tensions, their  consequence  was  only  comj^arative : 
and  they  would  themselves  have  been  elbowed 
into  a  corner  had  they  appeared  upon  the  London 
Exchange.  To  one,  accordingly,  accustomed  even 
to  the  society  of  Edinburgh,  their  style  of  living 
and  housekeeping  seemed  vulgar  in  the  extreme. 
"  Very  fewof  the  wealthiest,"  says  Carlyle,  "gave 
dinners  to  anybody  but  English  riders  [bagmen] 
or  their  own  relations  at  Christmas  holidays. 
There  were  not  half  a  dozen  families  in  town  who 
had  men-servants ;  some  of  those  were  kept  by 
the  professoi's  who  had  boarders.  There  were 
neither  post-chaises  nor  hackney-coaches  in  the 
town,  and  only  three  or  four  sedan-chairs  for 
carrying  midwives  about  in  the  night,  and  old 
ladies  to  church,  or  to  the  dancing  assemblies  once 
a  fortnight."  ^  Matters  were  not  greatly  amended 
in  this  resj^ect  when  Carlyle  revisited  Glasgow  in 
1763,  after  twenty  years  had  elapsed.  There 
were  not  above  two  or  three  gentlemen's  chaises 
in  the  city,  and  no  hackney-coaches ;  also  there 
were  no  men-servants  to  attend  at  table,  but  he 
adds  that  the  company  were  not  the  worse 
served.^ 

The  amusements  of  Glasgow  in  1743,  as  wiU 
be  already  surmised,  were  of  the  most  peaceful 
description.  The  merchants,  who  in  those  days 
were  early  risers,  despatched  the  most  of  their 
business  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  an  early  hour 
they  dined  with  their  families  at  home.  After 
dinner  they  usually  rejmired  to  the  coffee-house 
or  tavern  to  read  the  newspapers,  which  they 
usually  did  in  companies  of  four  or  five  over  a 
bottle  of  claret  or  a  bowl  of  punch.  But  they 
never  stayed  supper,  and  always  went  home 
by  nine  o'clock  without  comj^any  or  further 
amusement.  Such  a  regular  style  of  life  could 
not  be  lasting,  and  men  who  were  growing  rich 
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would  not  be  conteut  with  such  raonotuiiy. 
They  were  accordingly  trepanned  into  an  in- 
dulgence enough  to  break  the  spell  and  prepare 
the  way  for  further  innovations;  and  the  atl'air 
is  thus  related  by  L'arlyle: — "At  last  anarch 
fellow  from  Dublin,  a  Mr.  Cockaiue,  came  to  be 
ui;ii>ter  of  the  chief  coilee-house,  who  seduced 
them  gradually  to  stay  supper  by  placing  a  few 
nice  cold  things  at  tirst  on  the  table  as  relishes 
to  the  wine,  till  he  gradually  led  them  on  to  be- 
speak due  hot  suppers  and  to  remain  till  mid- 
night." In  this  somewhat  dangerous  fashion 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow  were  taught  to  relax 
from  the  fatigues  of  business  and  escape  the 
formal  weariness  of  their  firesides.  But  besides 
these  roisterous  and  open  exhibitions  there 
were  other  indulgences  of  a  more  private  char- 
acter for  those  grave  persons  who  were  sticklers 
for  decorum,  and  whose  reputation  would  have 
been  impeached  by  frequenting  the  taverns. 
These  were  little  grocery  shops  kept  by  young 
widows  or  young  women  unprovided  for,  and 
protecteil  and  countenanced  by  some  creditable 
merchant  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  back  shop  the 
patron  frequently  spent  the  evening  cozily  and 
quietly  with  his  friends,  while  the  world  was 
never  the  wiser.  Thither  also  grave  traffickers 
repaired  in  the  forenoon  to  drink  drams  and 
white  wine  unmolested  by  the  prying  of  the 
profane. 

As  the  college  of  Edinburgh  had  its  literary 
societies  the  college  of  Glasgow  was  not  behind 
in  this  respect  so  early  as  1743.  One  of  these 
was  for  students  of  theology,  and  met  in  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  college  gate,  where  the 
members  criticised  books,  wrote  abridgments 
of  them  with  critical  essays,  and  submitted  to 
each  other  the  discourses  they  were  appointed 
to  deliver  in  rotation  in  the  divinity  hall.  Of 
how  many  debating  forums  and  preaching  socie- 
ties in  the  same  college  this  institution  was  the 
fruitful  parent  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Another  club  was  of  a  more  secular  character, 
being  composed  of  theological  students  and  the 
educated  young  gentlemen  of  the  citj^,  who  met 
weekly  in  a  tavern  near  the  Ci-oss,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  literary  conversation  over  a  supper  of 
beefsteaks,  pancakes,  and  a  little  punch.  Here, 
however,  moderation  was  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing, the  expense  never  exceeding  Is.  6d.  and 
seldom  Is.  for  each,  while  the  reputation  of  these 
meetings  was  so  high,  that  they  were  frequently 
attended  by  the  best  clergymen  of  the  neigh- 
boui'hood.  But  a  still  more  distinguished  lite- 
i-ary  club  was  that  which  had  Robert  Simson, 
the  renowned  pi'ofessor  of  mathematics,  for  its 
chief  member;  a  man  as  amusing  by  his  eccen- 
tricities, and  as  beloved  for  his  amiable  charac- 
ter, as  he  was  revered  for  his  attainments  and 


l)rofound  knowledge  of  the  science  which  he 
taught. 

To  this  short  account  from  Dr.  Carlyle  a  few 
notices  may  be  added  from  contemporary  or  sub- 
sequent visitors  to  the  cajjital  of  the  west.  The 
same  disinclination  which  the  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow displayed  towards  popular  and  fashionable 
amusements,  continued  to  cling  to  them  until 
near  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding  their  noble  promenade 
called  the  Green  few  cared  to  walk  in  it ;  and 
even  when  a  theatre  was  erected  it  could  scarcely 
be  kept  open  a  single  month  during  the  whole 
year.  As  for  their  dancing  assemblies  these 
were  kept  up  only  during  the  months  of  winter. 
The  ordinary  amusements  in  which  they  in- 
dulged were  a  quiet  cup  of  tea,  a  conversational 
party,  or  an  evening  game  at  cards,  but  without 
high  play.  The  chief  luxury  in  which  they  in-' 
dulged  was  expensive  buildings,  but  it  was  a 
patriotic  rather  than  a  selfish  weakness,  which 
tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  city,  while 
it  opened  the  way  for  a  better  and  higher  style 
of  social  and  domestic  life.  Notwithstanding, 
also,  their  iudiflerence  to  the  public  amusements 
so  rife  in  prosperous  cities,  strangers  were  struck 
by  the  air  of  animation  and  activity  by  which, 
all  classes  were  pervaded,  and  could  easily  tell 
its  direction  and  foresee  its  results.  It  was 
already  the  most  growing  city  of  the  empire,  and 
before  the  eighteenth  century  had  closed  it  was 
found  that  its  increase  had  been  proportionally 
greater  than  that  of  London  itself. 

The  principal  place  of  resort  for  the  business- 
loving  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  was  tlie  Exchange 
or  Tontine ;  under  the  piazzas  or  on  the  pave- 
ment before  it  they  met  their  customers,  and 
conducted  the  work  of  buying  and  selling,  while 
the  hum  of  traffic  was  enlivened  at  certain  hours 
by  the  musical  bells  that  played  the  favoui'ite  na- 
tional tunes  from  the  neighbouring  steeple.  To 
the  Tontine  was  attached  a  public  reading-room 
supplied  with  the  principal  newspapers  both 
British  and  foreign,  and  the  periodical  maga- 
zines; and  here  in  tlie  morning  the  merchants 
and  principal  citizens  repaired  to  learn  the  affairs 
of  the  day  and  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the 
mercantile  world.  But  when  the  week  had 
ended,  and  the  Sabbath  commenced,  there  was 
a  stillness  over  the  streets  at  which  strangers 
were  appalled — and  this  alarm  was  scarcely 
relieved  by  the  monotonous  funereal  ringing 
of  the  church  bells,  at  which  signal  every 
thoroughfare  was  instantly  filled  with  multi- 
tudes who  repaired,  like  crossing  streams,  to 
their  several  places  of  public  worship.  Not- 
withstanding its  increasing  intercourse  with 
mammon  Glasgow  was  still  distinguished  as  a 
covenanted  city,  and  would  have  perilled  her 
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gear  for  the  good  cause  as  readily  as  ever. 
Hence  the  Sabbath  demureness  of  the  people 
even  to  stei-nness,  their  punctuality  in  church- 
going,  and  the  general  dislike  they  displayed  of 
the  ouly  episcopal  chapel  in  Glasgow,  which  was 
contemptuously  termed  the  "whistling  kirk" 
in  consequence  of  its  use  of  the  organ.  But  the 
<;hief  part  of  the  living  tide  of  worshippers  went 
up  the  High  Street  to  the  extremity  of  the  city, 
■where  the  cathedral  was  situated,  and  which 
was  now  divided  into  three  churches — even  the 
crypt  being  used  as  the  place  for  a  separate 
congregation;  and  in  this  singular  locality,  which 
Scott's  tale  of  Rob  Roy  has  familiarized  to  the 
British  public  at  large,  many  found  their  devo- 
tions deepened  by  the  surrounding  tombs,  and 
the  memorials  of  a  faith  of  which  both  creed 
and  worshippers  had  passed  away. 

Of  the  general  features  of  Glasgow  everyday 
life  only  a  few  particulars  can  be  given.  As  the 
city  did  not,  like  Edinburgh,  possess  an  aristo- 
cracy, there  were  few  coaches  to  be  seen  on  its 
streets,  and  these  chiefly  belonged  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nobility  or  gentry,  who  passed  through 
the  town  at  rare  intervals,  and  excited  the  notice 
of  the  inhabitants  in  their  transit.  Families  of 
whatever  degree  lived  in  flats  which  were  en- 
tered by  a  common  stair,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
closing  part  of  the  eighteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  what  was  called  self- 
contained  houses  were  occupied  by  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  community,  who  in  this  way 
vindicated  their  superior  consequence  by  with- 
drawing from  vulgar  contact.  The  chief  of 
these  dwellings  were  handsome  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  between  the  old  and  the 
Broomielaw  bridges  or  stately  mansions  in 
Miller  Street,  which  are  now  converted  into 
offices  of  business.  In  the  days  of  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  and  until  the  1745,  families  of  the  best 
and  wealthiest  classes  as  yet  aspired  to  nothing 
beyond  a  flat  for  their  family  residence;  and 
there,  while  the  best  room  was  reserved  only 
for  grand  occasions,  and  used  perhaps  only  twice 
or  thrice  a  year,  the  usual  place  for  meals  was 
a  bed-room.  When  the  dining-room  was  opened 
for  a  formal  banquet  the  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  a  few  plain  dishes,  was  jilaced  upon  the  table 
at  once,  instead  of  coming  in  a  succession  of 
courses.  Nor  of  these  could  there  be  much 
variety,  as  the  flesh-markets  in  King  Street 
were  not  opened  until  1755,  and  even  then 
butcher  meat  could  only  be  got  on  market-days, 
so  that  herrings,  salmon,  and  the  winter's  mart 
formed  the  chief  parts  of  their  daily  fare.  This 
isolation  of  Glasgow  from  the  varieties  usually 
displayed  in  fashionable  Edinburgh  house- 
keeping arose  from  the  wretched  state  of  the 
roads,  which  beyond  the  public  highways  were 


so  bad  and  so  narrow  that  they  could  not  be 
traversed  by  carts,  so  that  from  the  country 
towns  and  villages  goods  were  brought  into  the 
city  upon  horseback  in  sacks,  or  creels  on  each 
side  of  the  animal,  and  with  the  cadger  jDerched 
between  them.  Happily  for  Glasgow,  however, 
it  possessed  the  ready  and  always  improving 
highway  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  and  colonial  luxuries  was  an  off'set  to  the 
impediments  in  procuring  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  If  animal  food  was  therefore  plain,  and 
in  no  great  variety,  they  had  abundance  of  liquor 
both  home-brewed  and  foreign,  and  rum  and 
sugar  brought  direct  from  the  fountain-head. 
And  above  all  the  accessories  of  a  Glasgow 
dinner,  nothing  could  rival  the  Glasgow  punch, 
for  the  concoction  of  which  its  citizens  were  so 
famed  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  chemical  combinations,  and 
of  which  an  exhilarating  description  can  be  found 
in  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk.  The  Clyde, 
also,  was  serviceable  not  only  in  conveying 
luxuries  to  Glasgow,  but  in  wafting  its  inhabi- 
tants to  localities  where  life  could  be  enjoyed 
in  greater  variety.  When  increasing  wealth  had 
created  wider  desires  of  indulgence,  and  better 
means  of  gratifying  them,  the  chief  families 
were  wont  to  rejiair  during  the  summer  holi- 
days to  some  favourite  marine  village  on  the 
west  coast,  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  bathing;  and 
a  fashion  so  pleasant,  and  of  sxich  easy  accom- 
plishment, was  soon  followed  up  by  the  middle 
classes,  so  that  during  the  best  portion  of  mid- 
summer, the  city  was  half-depopulated,  the  plea- 
sure-seekers being  conveyed,  pai'tly  in  carts  and 
caravans,  and  partly  in  sailing  vessels,  to  these 
newly-opened  havens  of  the  west.  And  as  fast 
as  the  aristocracy  removed  farther  off  to  avoid 
the  intrusion  of  their  plebeian  imitators,  so  ra- 
pidly the  latter  were  certain  to  follow,  and  in 
this  emulative  race  Gourock,  Largs,  Troon,  Ar- 
drossan,  the  Cumbraes,  Rothesay,  and  Arran 
were  successively  overtaken  and  overrun,  and 
places  that  had  hitherto  been  unknown  started 
into  notice,  and  became  famous  watering-places. 
Of  the  numerous  clubs  with  which  Glasgow 
abounded  from  the  middle  of  the  last  to  the 
earlier  jDoi'tion  of  the  nineteenth  century  our 
limits  permit  no  particular  detail;  but  this  is 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  they  have  been  so 
fully  chronicled  in  the  excellent  work  of  Dr. 
Strang.^  They  were  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  while  some  were  established  for  intellectual 
and  benevolent  purposes,  and  had  self-improve- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  society  for  their  chief 


1  Glasgoiv  and  its  Clubs;  or  Glimpses  of  the  Condition, 
Manners,  Characters,  and  Oddities  of  the  City,  during  the 
Past  and  Present  Century.  By  John  Strang,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don and  Glasgow,  1856. 
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objects  in  meeting,  the  chief  aim  of  the  others 
was  to  promote  what  was  called  good  fellow- 
sliip,  and  to  help  each  other  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  Such  associations  were  inevitable  in 
a  city  so  sombre  and  demure  as  Glasgow,  and 
where  buoyant  spirits,  chained  at  the  mercantile 
desk  during  the  day,  and  having  plenty  of  money, 
indemnified  themselves  by  an  occasional  even- 
ing's frolic.  Their  practical  jokes  upon  each 
other  at  their  meetings,  and  their  mad  midnight 
escajjades  in  the  streets,  although  of  the  usual 
'"Tom  and  Jerry"  stamp,  were  also  character- 
ized by  a  wit  and  originality  which  the  similar 
clubs  in  London  ilid  not  always  exhibit.  But 
Glasgow  gravity,  formality,  and  religious  de- 
corum were  to  suti'er  woi"se  invasions  than  those 
which  proceeded  from  its  youthful  clubstere. 
The  unparalleled  increase  of  its  manufactures, 
and  the  multiplication  of  cotton-mills  and  public 
works,  which  drew  thousands  of  the  young  of 
both  sexes  to  work  at  the  same  occupation,  and 
in  the  same  rooms,  under  the  absence  of  every 
moral  restraint,  had  their  natui'al  effect,  under 
which  the  decorousness  of  its  streets  and  the  a.s- 
pect  of  its  population  underwent  a  total  change. 

Leaving  civic  life  as  it  was  exhibited  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  during  the  last  century,  we 
now  pass  to  those  characteristics  by  which  the 
general  living  was  distinguished  during  the 
same  period  over  Scotland  at  large.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  becomes  so  copious  that  we  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  its  principal  features 
which  were  gradually  passing  away.  The  Union, 
as  was  anticipated  at  its  commencement,  has 
been  so  complete  that  even  the  national  physiog- 
nomy has  dei)arted.  Who  can  now  tell  at  the 
first  glance  which  is  English  and  which  is  Scot- 
tish society  ?  At  the  present  time,  Scotland  as 
a  whole  presents  no  gi'eater  difference  in  social 
matters  from  England  as  a  whole  than  one 
part  of  the  latter  country  does  from  another. 

We  begin  with  the  mode  of  living  among  the 
country  gentry,  who  were  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure shorn  of  their  old  feudal  consequence,  but 
were  too  proud  to  repair  their  diminished  for- 
tunes and  acquire  a  new  position  by  the  indus- 
trial resources  which  were  open  to  all  alike. 
They  had  no  footing  at  court,  and  they  scorned 
the  idea  of  turning  to  the  resources  of  commerce 
or  agriculture,  by  which  their  noble  blood  and 
high  position  would  have  been  debased.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  at 
the  L^nion,  and  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
which  they  were  only  beginning  to  recover;  and 
they  lived  in  the  same  uncomfortable  peels  or 
mansions  which  their  fathers  had  occupied 
before  them.  The  number  of  servants  which 
they  kept  was  more  in  accordance  with  their 


old  position  than  the  innovating  principles  of 
comfort,  taste,  and  elegance  warranted,  and 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  condemn  as  new- 
fangled crotchets ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
])reference  their  over-numerous  establishments 
generally  consisted  of  menials  chiefly  paid  for 
duties  which  were  coarsely  performed  or  wholly 
left  undone — a  crowd  of  servants,  in  fact,  whose 
chief  occupation  was  to  help  each  other  in  doing 
nothing.  And  to  counterbalance  these  serious 
defects  there  was  little  else  than  that  earnest  de- 
votedness  which  made  service  an  inheritance, 
and  which  no  wages  can  purchase.  The  servant 
had  been  born  upon  the  land,  his  forebears  had 
discharged  those  menial  duties  to  which  he  had 
succeeded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  would 
have  thought  it  a  strange  matter  if  anything 
but  death  should  dissolve  the  tie  between  him 
and  the  laird.  He,  therefore,  held  his  tenure  of 
service  for  life,  and  to  this  his  master  passively 
assented.  In  a  house  thus  filled  with  half-use- 
less domestics,  the  men-servants  busied  the'm- 
selves  with  such  departments  of  work  as  did  not 
belong  to  them,  while  the  female  attendants 
performed  their  duties  in  the  house  in  the  most 
homely  style  of  dress,  being  generally  in  the 
forenoon  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
this  from  the  byre-woman  to  the  bower-woman. 
The  style  of  living  in  such  houses  was  corre- 
spondent to  such  attendants.  In  the  kitchen 
the  utensils  were  both  few  and  clumsy,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  very  primitive  style  of  cookery.  A 
roasting-jack  there  was  as  rare  as  a  steam- 
engine;  and  when  meat  was  roasted  the  spit  was 
generally  turned  by  a  large  wooden  wheel  that 
was  set  in  motion  by  a  dog  inclosed  in  a  box. 
Of  couree  the  sagacious  animals  no  sooner  be- 
held preparations  for  a  dinner  of  roast  than 
they  were  wont  to  hide  themselves;  and  thus  in 
providing  a  banquet  of  this  kind  the  labour  was 
twofold  —  first,  find  a  good  joint,  and  second, 
catch  your  dog.^  Another  indispensable  article 
for  the  kitchen  was  the  knocking-stone.  Lentil 
barley-mills  were  brought  into  operation  the 
barley  for  each  day's  use  was  beaten  in  a  large 
vessel  like  a  mortar  to  separate  it  from  the 
husk,  and  afterwai'ds  winnowed  in  a  sieve,  and 
rubbed  with  a  coai-se  cloth,  by  which  it  was 
fitted  for  the  pot.  In  this  way  the  utensil  which 
was  called  the  knocking-stone  was  as  essential 
as  the  coffee-mill  in  the  houses  of  France  or  the 
West  Indies. 

In  the  breakfasts  of  such  mansions  tea  was 

1  The  use  of  dogs  in  this  uncongenial  duty  was  not  con- 
fined to  Scotland.  It  was  also  prevalent  in  England,  and 
in  Smollett's  Peregrine  Pickle  we  read  of  the  dire  calamity 
which  was  spread  over  the  whole  city  of  Bath  in  conse- 
quence of  the  knavish  abstraction  of  the  turnspits  upon  a 
Sunday  morning  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  converted  into 
a  Fast-day. 
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used,  at  this  time  a  fashionable  because  an  ex- 
pensive luxuiy,  as  at  the  period  of  the  Union 
it  was  sold  so  high  as  25s.  per  pound.  In  such 
a  state  it  was  inaccessible  even  to  the  wealthy 
until  a  more  extensive  use  had  reduced  the 
price;  but  even  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  only  introduced  to  breakfast  by 
people  of  consequence.  Upon  great  or  rare  oc- 
casions tea  was  sometimes  used  by  the  middle 
classes  in  the  country,  but  only  in  the  afternoons, 
and  as  a  delicate  prelude  to  stronger  liquors. 
"Where  it  was  used  to  breakfast  it  was  served 
up  for  greater  state  upon  a  table  of  mahogany, 
with  tea-cups  and  saucers  of  china.  This  ma- 
hogany table,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
house,  was  usually  uncovered  at  the  meal  to 
set  forth,  no  doubt,  its  superior  brightness  and 
polish;  and  equally  ornamental  was  the  china, 
which  was  kept  in  the  dining-room  in  a  cup- 
board with  glazed  doors.  The  chief  substan- 
tialities of  the  breakfast  consisted  of  a  little 
wheaten  bread,  which  was  still  a  dainty,  and 
abundance  of  oat-cakes,  and  bannocks  of  pease- 
meal  and  barley  flour.  The  dinners  were  equally 
homely,  and  of  these  barley  broth,  salt  beef,  a 
boiled  fowl,  and  gi'eens,  were  the  standing 
dishes,  to  which  fish  or  game  might  be  added 
according  to  the  season.  The  chief  liquors  that 
went  round  were  claret,  brandy,  and  home- 
brewed ale;  and  after  dinner  the  invariable 
family  punch-bowl  was  introduced,  a  capacious 
vessel  which,  in  houses  of  some  pretension,  was 
of  jDorcelain,  but  in  others  of  delft  ware.  The 
hour  of  dinner  varied  from  one  to  three  o'clock 
according  to  the  degrees  of  rank ;  but  among 
people  of  the  highest  fashion  it  was  never  later 
than  three.  The  vessels  in  which  dinner  was 
served  were  wooden  or  pewter  jalatters,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
and  these  in  the  second  course  were  exchanged 
for  vessels  of  delft  or  china. 

Of  the  furniture  of  such  houses  the  notice 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  brief.  At  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  cai'pets  were  still  so 
rare  that  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  principal  gentry,  and  then  also 
they  were  confined  to  the  dining  and  drawing 
rooms.  The  chief  article  of  dining-room  furni- 
ture, besides  its  showy  cupboard  of  china,  was  a 
massive  table  of  oak  that  shone  like  a  mirror 
with  continual  polishing.  On  the  table  also 
lay  a  large  hand-bell,  the  only  bell  in  the  house, 
and  exclusively  used  for  important  signals;  but 
on  ordinary  occasions  a  notice  was  communi- 
cated by  knocking  on  the  floor  with  a  poker  or 
the  heel.  As  for  hung-bells  and  bell-pulls  these 
were  improvements  that  found  no  place  in  such 
houses  until  the  close  of  the  century.  As  for 
bed-rooms,  their  furniture  was  of  little  account; 


it  was  enough  if  they  had  a  bed  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  blankets  and  sheets,  and 
when  guests  were  numerous  beds  could  easily 
be  extemjjorized  in  the  form  of  s/iake-doivns  ni:)on 
the  floor.  Space,  too,  could  be  economized  by 
allotting  a  single  bed  to  two  ladies  or  two  gen- 
tlemen, a  fashion  once  pre-valent  in  England 
and  other  countries,  but  which  there  had  now 
become  both  obsolete  and  vulgar.  But  the  chief 
bed  of  the  house — the  state-bed,  reserved  for 
honoured  guests,  and  on  which  the  taste  and 
gi'andem-  of  the  owner  was  chiefly  expended, 
occupied  no  less  a  place  of  distinction  than  the 
drawing-room.  In  so  cold  a  country  as  Scot- 
land the  hearth  and  its  furnishings  were  of  high 
imjDortance,  and  accordingly  the  j^riucipal  rooms 
were  furnished  with  brass  grates,  on  which  the 
servants  expended  their  utmost  skill  in  polish- 
ing, while  the  fireplace  itself  was  ornamented 
with  Dutch  tiles  or  small  slabs  of  china,  with 
pictures  upon  them,  chiefly  of  subjects  from 
Scripture.  In  the  other  apartments  there  was 
nothing  but  the  hearth,  on  which  a  fii'e  was 
kindled  when  needed,  and  the  fuel  genei'ally 
consisted  of  peat  or  turf.  As  yet  paintings  were 
not  the  ornaments  even  of  the  principal  country 
mansions,  and  their  places  upon  the  oak-pan- 
elled walls  were  supplied  by  a  lining  of  arras, 
or  imitation  of  arras,  on  which  heathen  or  Scrip- 
ture events  were  pictured  either  singly  or  in 
wonderful  combination.  On  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  near  the  door,  was  an  erection  called 
the  louping-on  stane,  by  means  of  which  ladies 
mounted  their  palfreys  or  descended  from  them, 
as  riding  on  horseback,  frequently  on  pads 
behind  a  gentleman  of  the  house  or  a  male 
servant,  was  the  only  mode  of  convej'ance  for  a 
high-born  lady  whether  to  kirk  or  assembly. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  gentry  of  the  rural 
districts  were  housed  we  turn  our  attention  to 
their  dress.  And  here  we  find  that  it  was  cor- 
respondent to  the  style  of  their  dwellings,  being 
a  curious  mixture  of  outside  show  and  preten- 
sion, combined  with  bad  taste,  poverty,  and 
slovenliness.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy  the  gentlemen,  when  in  full  dress,  wore 
cocked  hats  i^lentifuUy  adorned  with  gold  or 
silver  lace,  and  clothes  garnished  with  the  same 
kind  of  ornament;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  sword,  which  was  the  indispensable  apjjend- 
age  of  all  men  pretending  to  rank  and  fashion, 
and  which  was  worn  therefore  both  in  town  and 
country.  In  1724,  indeed,  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  had  prohibited  gentlemen  from  cai'ry- 
ing  firearms,  and  their  servants  from  wearing 
dirks  and  broadswords  in  the  streets ;  but  no 
law  had  as  yet  dared  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of 
a  sword,  although  so  ready  an  instrument  either 
in  drunken  brawls  or  private  revenge.     But, 
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although  they  displayed  enough  of  foppery  oi- 
liufiy  when  iu  full  dress,  the  saiue  geutlemen 
were  to  be  seeu  iu  the  foreiioou  walking  about 
iu  greasy  night-caps  or  old  velvet  caps,  and  faded 
dressing-gowusor  threadbare  coats.  As  the  male 
and  female  style  of  dress  usually  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  the  country  ladies  exhibited 
the  same  extremes  of  huery  and  negligence  as 
the  gentlemen.  In  visiting  or  receivuig  visitors 
the  ladies  wore  silk  gowns,  or  riding  habits 
fringed  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  gold  or 
gilt  buttons;  and  at  church  they  usually  ap- 
peared with  a  silk  jjlaid,  like  the  Spanish  man- 
tilla worn  loosely  over  their  heads  and  shoulders. 
\\'heu  patches  were  in  fashion  they  also  followed 
the  example  of  England,  as  well  as  iu  high  head 
commodes  and  the  powdering  of  their  hair. 
But,  although  they  patched,  they  did  not  also 
rouge  their  faces,  such  a  kind  of  adornment 
being  universally  reckoned  indecent,  and  ex- 
pressly condemned  iu  Scripture.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  poor  Winifred  Jenkins, 
with  her  painted  cheeks,  was  so  rudely  hustled 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  admonished  by 
the  mob  about  the  practices  and  fate  of  Jezebel.^ 
The  usual  dress  of  elderly  ladies  was  a  linen  cap, 
called  a  toy,  coming  partly  ujjou  the  face  and 
fastened  beneath  the  chin,  with  worsted  short- 
gowns  and  aprons. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  rui'al  middle  classes, 
such  as  substantial  farmers  and  the  inferior 
lairds,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we 
have  also  several  notices  in  Somerville's  Life 
and  Times.  Of  the  style  of  life  to  which  we 
now  come,  his  father,  who  was  minister  of 
Hawick,  was  a  favourable  specimen.  His  hos- 
pitality was  proverbial,  and  to  his  brother  clergy- 
men and  young  students  preparing  for  the  church 
his  manse  was  at  all  times  a  home.  The  evening 
parties  of  young  people  at  his  house  were  fre- 
quent, where  they  enjoyed  music,  dancing,  and 
other  amusements  suitable  to  their  age.  On  the 
market-day  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men and  farmers  used  to  dine  with  him;  but 
his  chief  dinner  was  after  the  killing  of  the 
winter's  mart,  at  which  the  principal  dish  set 
ujion  the  table  was  the  spare  rib  of  the  animal 
saved  from  the  salting  tub.  Besides  these  formal 
banquets  uninvited  guests  were  frequent  at  his 
table,  and  on  such  occasions  the  fare  was  always 
plentiful  and  substantial.  The  usual  beverage 
at  these  private  dinners  was  strong  ale  and  a 
small  glass  of  brandy,  and  at  the  rare  formal 
banquets  claret  punch.  But,  though  both  rum 
and  whisky  were  coming  into  vogue,  the  good 
man  resolutely  opposed  them  as  intemperate 
innovations ;  and  when  any  of  his  visitors  ex- 

1  Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker. 


pressed  a  wish  for  rum  punch  he  had  to  send  to 
the  grocer's  for  a  single  bottle  of  rum.  This 
although  a  negative  was  a  forcible  pi-otest 
against  the  increasing  excesses  of  the  day. 
Somerville  adds,  that  at  this  time  the  south  of 
Scotland  was  aljundantly  supplied  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  with  claret  and  brandy,  the  former  at 
Is.  (id.  and  the  latter  at  Oc/.  a  bottle,  and  that 
strong  ale  of  excellent  quality  was  brewed  in 
the  house  at  the  cost  of  about  2d.  a  bottle,  the 
malt-tax  being  moderate,  and  no  excise  upon 
liome  brewing.  Of  the  general  .state  of  the 
country  clergy  of  this  period  we  learn  from  the 
same  source,  that,  however  fitted  to  instruct  and 
elevate  society  by  their  learning,  diligence,  and 
worth,  they  were  scarcely  fitted  to  improve  it 
in  manners  and  style  of  living;  they  ])artook  of 
the  general  slovenliness,  and  were  usually  dressed 
in  clothes  of  coarse  materials,  the  favourite  colour 
being  blue.  Young  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, or  already  licentiates,  were  generally  the 
tutors  of  noblemen's  families,  or  chaplains' of 
their  households ;  and  this  was  necessary  for 
obtaining  presentation  to  a  church,  when  such 
advancement  went  by  patronage  instead  of  the 
popular  choice. 

In  the  houses  of  the  rural  middle  class  the  style 
of  home  life  was  derived  from  that  of  the  higher 
classes,  but  ujion  a  greatly  inferior  scale.  The 
houses  were  less  pretentious,  the  furniture  more 
scanty,  and  the  diet  coarser  and  less  abundant. 
The  gudeman  wore  a  bi'oad  bonnet  or  leather 
cap;  his  clothing  of  blue  or  hodden  gray  was  the 
produce  of  his  own  sheep,  carded  and  spun  by 
the  women  of  his  household,  and  shaped  into  a 
suit  by  the  village  tailor ;  his  apartments  were 
plastered  walls  without  arras  or  any  kind  of 
covering  or  ornament;  and  at  his  table  wheaten 
bread  was  a  stranger,  and  potatoes  were  rare, 
being  still  grown  only  in  gardens,  and  considered 
a  luxury;  and  when  fresh  animal  food  was  more 
than  usually  abundant  it  was  of  that  part  of  his 
stock  which  was  unfit  for  the  market.  The 
dinner  service  chiefly  consisted  of  wooden  plat- 
ters and  bickei's,  or  bowls  of  the  same  material. 
The  beds  of  the  house  were  generally  recesses 
in  the  wall,  wainscotted,  and  furnished  with 
closing  sliuttei-s,  where  the  sleepers  might  repose 
unseen,  let  whatever  company  be  in  the  room; 
but  the  closeness  and  unhealthinessof  such  dor- 
mitories may  be  easily  imagined,  especially  when 
we  take  into  account  the  piles  of  blankets  with 
which  the  bed  was  covered  not  merely  in  winter 
but  in  summer.  These  niches  in  the  wall  for 
beds,  commonly  called  box-beds,  are  even  yet 
not  wholly  discontinued  in  some  of  our  poorer 
country  cottages.  In  the  country,  when  literary 
clubs  and  circulating  libraries  had  as  yet  no  ex- 
istence, every  house  had  a  library  of  its  own 
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according  to  tlie  taste  and  scholarship  of  its 
occupants.  And  first  might  be  seen  the  "big 
ha'  Bible,"  generally  a  goodly  quarto,  which 
occupied  a  place  in  the  kitchen  where  the  family 
usually  assembled,  and  where  it  lay  handily  for 
"  taking  the  book,"  as  the  family  devotions  were 
usually  termed.  Next  to  this  in  im])ortance 
might  be  found  the  old  standard  works  of  the 
Covenanters,  giving  an  account  of  the  contests 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  or  a  detail  of 
the  doctrines  for  which  they  had  contended. 
Other  works  might  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  our  peasantry,  indicating  that  their  theological 
studies  were  not  wholly  confined  to  these — such 
as  Knox's  History  of  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  works  of  Bos- 
ton, Flavel,  and  Watson,  and  occasionally  one 
or  two  of  the  choicest  theological  productions  of 
the  English  Puritans.  Works  in  divinity  formed 
the  chief  reading  of  the  Scottish  population,  but 
especially  controversial  divinity,  which  was  so 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  character;  and  by  such 
reading  they  were  not  only  more  confirmed  in 
their  Calvinism,  but  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them.  In  general  literature 
the  standard  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  highly 
educated:  such  was  also  tlie  case  with  the  Eng- 
lish classics;  while,  in  the  less  jDretentious  libra- 
ries of  inferior  lairds  and  yeomen  might  be 
found  the  works  of  Barbour,  Blind  Harry,  or 
Sir  David  Lyndsay.  But  among  the  inferior 
classes  a  thirst  for  miscellaneous  reading  had 
grown  up,  which  the  press  endeavoured  to  gra- 
tify at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  publication  of  small 
pamphlets  containing  the  cream  or  rather  scum 
of  history,  romance,  and  fiction  in  prose  and 
verse ;  and  this  taste  having  grown  upon  such 
fare,  the  supply  was  multiplied,  until  it  was 
superseded  by  more  wholesome  food.  The  litera- 
ture for  the  people  of  the  eighteenth  century  usu- 
ally consisted  of  a  twenty-four  paged  pamphlet 
called  a  "ballant,"  printed  coarsely  on  whity- 
brown  paper,  and  sold  at  a  penny — and  a  bunch 
of  these  ballants  stitched  together  composed  the 
miscellaneous  reading  of  the  farmhouse  and  cot- 
tage. Even  yet  there  may  be  found  survivors 
whose  boyhood  was  amused  by  the  History  of 
Jack  the  Giant-killer,  the  Life  of  George  Buchanan, 
John  Cheap  the  Chapman,  Leper  the  Tailor,  and 
other  such  productions  stitched  into  a  medley 
volume,  and  treasm*ed  as  a  resource  against  the 
tedium  of  long  winter  evenings  around  the  blaz- 
ing peat  fire.  It  was  a  stimulating,  and  in  many 
cases  an  unhealthy  kind  of  literature,  the  full 
expansion  of  which  for  good  and  for  evil  may  be 
found  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  our  own 
day. 

Other  appendages  of  the  houses  of  the  period 


are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  In  front  of 
the  country  dwellings  (and  often  of  the  town 
houses  also)  was  a  bench  projecting  from  the 
wall,  beside  the  door,  constructed  of  stone  covered 
with  turf,  and  sometimes  of  turf  only;  and  here 
members  of  the  family  could  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
which  seldom  entered  their  apartments;  here  the 
master  of  the  house  could  sit  and  enjoy  the  sight 
of  his  pasture  and  cornfields,  or  smoke  his  pipe 
at  ease ;  and  here  also  his  acquaintances  could 
assemble,  and  converse  with  him  on  the  politics 
of  church  and  state,  or  the  events  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  to  such  a  "  divot  seat"  that 
Glaud,  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  invited  his  friend 
Simon,  when  the  latter  had  returned  from  Edin- 
burgh fraught  with  important  news.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  seat,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
rampart  to  the  house-entrance,  was  the  dunghill, 
because  here  the  ashes  and  refuse  could  be  dis- 
charged with  the  least  delay  and  trouble.  And 
high  might  such  a  j^ile  arise  before  a  sudden 
spurt  of  industry  occasioned  its  removal,  only  to 
leave  the  ground  clear  for  a  fresh  accumula- 
tion:— 

"  Our  gudeman  cam'  hame  at  e'en, 

And  hame  cam'  he; 
Round  about  the  midden  dub, 

And  in  gaed  he." 

This  circuitous  navigation  he  was  obliged  to  per- 
form every  evening  before  he  could  enter  his  own 
house,  and  witness  the  strange  arrivals  that  had 
occm-red  during  his  absence.  Another  abomina- 
tion that  usually  lay  right  before  the  door  was 
a  puddle,  composed  of  all  liquid  refuse,  called 
"slaistrie,"  that  was  tlirown  out  by  the  mistress 
or  servants,  on  the  economical  principle  of  sav- 
ing the  time  and  trouble  which  its  removal  to 
a  distance  would  have  occasioned.  This  puddle 
(commonly  termed  the  jaw-hole)  of  course  soon 
swelled  into  a  sort  of  pond,  where  the  water- 
fowl of  the  establishment  dabbled  or  dived  in 
quest  of  subsistence,  and  on  this  account  it  was 
often  called  the  "deuk-dub."  Hence  the  dis- 
aster recorded  in  the  well-known  comic  song. 
A  wooer  who  made  himself  intolerable  by  his 
bashfulness,  and  was  abruptly  banished  by  the 
damsel  from  the  house,  while  backing  out  in  his 
confusion,  stumbles,  and  falls  headlong  into  this 
vile  mess ;  on  which  disaster — 

"Out  cam  the  gudemau  and  high  he  shouted, 
Out  cam  the  gudewife  and  laigh  she  louted, 
And  a'  the  toun-neebors  were  gather'd  about  it, 
And  there  lay  he  I  trow." 

So  long,  however,  did  the  vis  inertice  of  indo- 
lence prevail  that  both  "deuk-dub"  and  midden 
were  late  in  finding  their  proper  locality,  not- 
withstanding their  unsightly  appearance  and  the 
diseases  they  occasioned;  and  it  was  only  the 
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profits  of  their  better  application  as  manure  that 
overcame  the  fash  of  their  removal. 

In  .studying  the  history  of  domestic  life  in  Scot- 
land iluring  the  eighteenth  century  few  circum- 
stances are  so  striking  as  the  number  of  servants 
maintained  compared  with  the  amount  of  work 
that  was  recjuired  of  them.  But  the  true  art  of 
economizing  labour,  as  well  as  tlie  right  way  of 
going  about  it,  was  still  to  be  learned,  and  until 
this  was  done  the  number  of  hands  continued  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  re- 
muneration of  such  work  was  also  proportioned 
to  its  small  amount.  Writing  in  1813  or  1814 
Somerville  tells  us,  "The  wages  of  servants  since 
the  period  of  my  becoming  a  householder  in  1770 
have  advancetl  at  least  fourfold.  I  then  2?ai<i 
one  of  my  maid-servants  ^'1,  bs.,  another  ,£1, 10s., 
for  the  half-year;  and  my  man-servant  £A  yearly. 
The  annual  wages  of  a  man-servant  of  the  same 
kind  may  now  be  stated  at  £1(3  or  .£18,  besides 
board ;  and  the  wages  of  a  maid-servant  at  £1 
or  £8  per  annum.  Mr.  Scott,  who  resides  at 
Monklaw  in  my  parish  at  an  advanced  age,  has 
informed  me  that  his  father,  fifty  years  ago, 
hired  his  female  servants  for  10s.,  with  a  pair  of 
shoes,  for  the  half-year ;  and  his  jiloughman  for 
£\,  5s.,  with  the  like  gift,  or  bountith  as  it  was 
then  called."  When  we  remember  that  a  jjair 
of  shoes  did  not  cost  above  a  fifth  or  sixth  of 
their  present  price  this  gift  was  no  great  ad- 
dition to  their  fee.  And  conformable  to  this 
small  rate  of  wages  was  the  expense  of  house- 
keeping. The  same  author  informs  us  that 
when  he  first  became  a  householder  in  1770 
beef  cost  ScZ.  or  2\d.,  never  exceeding  Ad.  per  lb.; 
lamb  \\d.;  veal  Ad.  and  bd.;  and  mutton  in  like 
proportion.  "  I  have  been  told,"  he  adds,  "  by 
my  old  parishioners  at  Jedburgh,  that  within 
their  remembrance  the  whole  carcass  of  a  Iamb 
was  often  purchased  for  Is.  or  Is.  Qd.;  cheese  at 
3c/.  per  lb." 

Such  was  rural  life  in  its  everyday  detail. 
There  were  occasions,  howevei",  of  family,  or 
social,  or  public  festivity  in  which  the  dull 
monotony  of  a  still  semi-barbarous  existence 
was  cheered  with  friendly  gatherings  and  merry- 
makings. And  foremost  of  these  were  weddings, 
which  in  all  countries  are  occasions  of  joy,  how- 
ever variously  expressed ;  and  in  these  the  Scot- 
tish gravity  was  buried  for  the  time  in  outrage- 
ous merriment,  and  sometimes  in  positive  uproar 
and  the  luxury  of  a  tulzie.  A  bridal  would  have 
been  nothing  without  the  presence  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  parties  about  to  be  united, 
and  as  the  Scots  counted  their  kindred  to  a  re- 
moteness of  degree  that  would  have  puzzled  a 
modern  genealogist,  the  guests  might  be  counted 
by  scores,  and  sometimes  by  hundreds.  As 
being  married  in  open  church  had  become  un- 


fashionable it  was  only  among  the  humbler 
classes  that  the  practice  was  continued;  and  in 
marching  to  the  sacred  building  the  peasantry, 
male  and  female,  walked  in  procession,  with 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  their  head  and  a 
fiddler  playing  before  them.  Instead  of  en- 
tering, however,  with  the  rest,  the  musician 
waited  at  the  church-gate  till  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  only  resumed  his  place  and  office  when 
the  party  reappeared,  as  his  functions  would  be 
in  request  for  the  evening's  dancing.  At  the 
marriage-feast  the  table  was  heaped  with  all 
kinds  of  good  fare,  as  the  parents  of  the  bride 
would  have  pinched  themselves  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth  to  maintain  their  credit  for  hos- 
pitality on  such  an  important  occiision.  Some- 
times, however,  not  one,  but  a  succession  of  such 
dinners  was  given,  and  several  days  were  spent 
in  reunions  of  the  company  for  the  purposes  of 
revelry  and  mirth.  With  a  wedding  several 
little  ceremonies  were  connected,  that  contrived 
to  hold  their  ground  up  to  a  very  recent  peribd. 
One  was  the  washing  of  the  bride's  feet,  which 
was  performed  with  grave  importance  by  the 
bridemaids  on  the  evening  before  the  mar- 
riage. Another  was  a  sort  of  steejile- chase 
among  the  best  mounted  of  the  company,  called 
"  riding  for  the  broose,"  of  which  the  prize  was 
a  wooden  mall.  An  ungracious  obligation  on 
the  elder  sister  of  the  bride,  if  unmarried,  was 
to  dance  at  the  wedding  without  her  shoes;  but 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  on  such  a  festive 
occasion  this  rule  was  not  always  enforced,  or 
even  hinted  at.  The  whole  ceremonial  of  a 
bridal  was  wound  up  at  night  by  "throwing  the 
stocking,"  an  old  Saxon  custom  equally  preva- 
lent in  England  and  Scotland. 

As  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  such  bridals 
would  have  been  too  much  for  a  young  couple 
commencing  life,  the  chief  cost  was  often  main- 
tained by  the  guests  themselves,  who  gladly 
paid  the  lawin'  of  such  fun  and  feasting.  Hence 
the  penny  -  weddings,  which  still  kept  their 
ground  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jwwers;  and  as  it  had  become 
an  established  and  time-honoui-ed  practice,  no 
idea  of  degradation  was  as  yet  attached  to  it. 
When  a  union  of  this  kind  was  to  be  celebrated, 
not  only  the  acquaintances  of  the  pair,  but  their 
richer  neighbours  were  invited,  or  permitted  to 
attend  it;  a  plentiful  dinner  was  provided,  of 
which  the  principal  dish  was  called  the  hride^s 
pie;  and  after  dinner  the  company  adjourned 
to  the  barn  to  spend  the  evening  in  drinking 
and  dancing.  When  the  money  was  to  be  col- 
lected the  bride  went  round  the  comjiany  and 
kissed  every  one  in  turn ;  but  a  practice  that 
would  be  intolerable  in  the  present  day  was 
little  thought  of,  when  a  kiss  was  as  usual  a 
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salute  as  hand-shaking,  and  this  not  only  be- 
tween persons  of  the  opposite,  but  those  of  the 
same  sex  also.  When  the  ceremony  was  over 
gach  of  the  company  put  his  contribution  into  a 
dish  according  to  his  ability,  and  the  sum  thus 
collected  wiis  not  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  wedding,  but  to  give  the  young 
couple  a  fair  start  in  life.  Such  a  mode  of 
marrying,  however,  was  unsuitable  alike  to  the 
feelings  and  usages  of  modern  life,  and  while 
the  nineteenth  century  was  still  young  these 
penny-weddings  had  wholly  disappeared.  One 
of  their  latest  displays,  which  was  in  Fifeshire, 
was  such  as  to  rival  the  nuptial  feast  of  Camacho 
the  Rich,  at  which  Sancho  Pauza  so  luxuriously 
revelled.  It  was  held  upon  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  where  a  large  tent  was  pitched,  and  at 
which  nearly  four  hundred  guests  were  assem- 
bled. The  tent,  which  was  foi'ty  or  lifty  feet 
in  length,  was  duly  furnished  with  temporary 
tables  of  fir-deal,  with  forms  on  either  side. 
The  place  for  cooking  displayed  two  or  three 
huge  caldrons,  in  which  about  a  hundred  fowls 
and  a  great  number  of  mutton-hams  were  boil- 
ing ;  in  other  pots  were  legs  of  mutton  in  the 
process  of  steaming;  and  the  broth,  which  was 
enriched  with  barley,  onions,  and  other  vege- 
tables, was  well  fitted  for  Fife,  proverbially  a 
county  of  kail-suppers.  Over  these  caldrons 
stood  female  cooks,  who  must  have  looked  like 
weird  women  as  they  stirred  up  the  boiling 
messes  with  pitch-forks,  using  their  utmost 
strength  in  the  performance.  The  company 
also  seemed  to  be  arranged  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  rank.  Within  the  tent  were  those  of 
the  better  class,  who  were  served  with  wine. 
At  tables  in  the  field  were  those  of  a  lower 
grade,  where,  although  there  was  no  wine,  there 
was  abundance  of  ale  and  whisky  punch.  But 
a  third  class  lower  still,  who  had  come  on  their 
own  invitation,  and  who  consisted  of  wandering 
tinkers  and  beggars,  sat  in  groups  at  a  distance, 
applying  for  theii-  share  in  the  feast,  which  was 
freely  supplied  to  them  in  their  own  wooden 
dishes.  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  con- 
sumption of  good  things,  more  especially  when 
the  festival  was  continued  three  or  four  days, 
with  the  incitements  of  dancing  and  drinking, 
the  contributions  of  the  guests  on  such  occasions 
would  yield  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  an  hundred 
poiinds  to  the  newly-married  pair.^ 

When  the  bride  after  all  this  feasting  and 
revelry  was  allowed  to  migrate  to  her  new  home 
it  was  not  in  pauper  fashion  and  empty-handed, 
and,  however  poor  might  be  her  parents,  their 
dignity  was  concerned  that  she  carry  proper 
plenishin'  along  with  her.     And  for  this,  indeed, 

1  Travels  in  Scotland,  <bc.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  A.M. 
Lond.  1807. 


their  prudence,  as  well  as  her  own  industry,  had 
been  making  provision,  it  might  be  for  years, 
and  her  spinning-wheel  'and  carding  apparatus 
had  not  been  idle,  when  no  immediate  demand 
appeared  for  their  services.  She  was  adding  to 
the  family  stock,  from  which  she  was  to  be  sup- 
plied when  she  became  a  wife.  Bed  and  table 
linen,  usually  called  "  napery,"  good  store  of 
blankets,  and  abundance  of  knitted  worsted 
formed  a  comfortable  tocher,  even  though  she 
had  not  a  sixpence  in  money.  And  dolorous  in- 
deed was  the  plight  of  that  damsel  in  the  Scot- 
tish song  who  lamented  that  she  was  about  to 
be  married,  and  yet  had  "  neither  blankets  nor 
sheets."  But  her  parental  outfit  was  not  re- 
stricted to  articles  of  clothing ;  portions  of  fur- 
niture were  generally  added  as  indispensable, 
chiefly  consisting  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  silver 
teaspoons,  a  ladle,  and  an  eight-day  clock.  It 
was  a  proof  that  she  was  an  honest  man's 
daughter,  and  had  left  him  with  the  paternal 
blessing,  and  her  honour  was  concerned  that  she 
should  not  come  as  an  encumbrance  into  an  empty 
house.  This  praiseworthy  habit,  an  amiable  relic 
of  the  olden  time,  is  still  kept  up  in  some  of  the 
primitive  districts  of  Scotland. 

If  weddings  were  costly  in  their  expenditure 
more  extravagant  still  was  that  of  the  funerals, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had  risen  to  an 
alarming  height.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
dead  might  be  honoured  with  becoming  ob- 
sequies that  they  were  carried  to  their  graves 
with  such  pomp  of  preparation  :  Scottish  jiride 
was  to  be  gratified  by  displaying  the  importance 
of  the  family  to  which  the  deceased  belonged, 
and  the  national  aptitude  for  banquet  and  rev- 
elry found  occasion  for  its  indulgence  even  in 
a  burial.  On  the  deatli  of  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Macintosh  in  1704  funeral  entertainments  were 
given  at  his  mansion  in  Inverness-shire  for  a 
whole  month;  cooks  and  confectioners  were 
brought  from  Edinburgh  to  prepare  fit  viands 
for  the  occasion;  and  the  funeral  procession 
was  four  miles  in  length,  while  these  useless 
honoure  bestowed  upon  the  dead  impoverished 
the  family  for  life.  On  the  death  of  Whitelaw, 
the  lord  justice-clerk,  in  the  same  year,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  burial  was  more  than  twice  the 
amount  which  the  deceased  had  derived  from 
the  annual  salary  of  his  office.  But  imjirovident 
waste  was  not  the  only  fault  of  these  last  hon- 
ours paid  to  the  dead.  The  mourners  often 
drank  so  abundantly  as  to  be  almost  as  insen- 
sible as  the  friend  they  commemorated  —  in 
short  they  were  often  dead-drunk.  On  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Forbes  of  Culloden,  mother  of 
the  illustrious  president,  the  funeral  train  had 
walked  or  reeled  to  the  churchyard  befoi-e  they 
discovered  that  they  had  left  the  corpse  behind. 
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Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of  such  funeral 
obliviousness,  for  more  than  ouce  it  occurred 
that  when  the  train  had  mustered  at  the  oj)en 
grave  the  body  was  missing,  having  been  either 
left  in  the  house  or  upon  the  highway.  But 
more  than  these  gross  mistakes  were  the  quarrels 
which  these  funeral  orgies  sometimes  occasioned, 
in  which  the  living  quarrelled  and  fought  over 
the  cold  remains  of  the  dead.  A  tragic  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  1728  in  Forfar.  After 
the  funeral  the  relatives  adjourned  to  a  tavern, 
where  more  wine  was  drunk;  and  from  drinking 
they  proceeded  to  quarrelling,  which  endetl  in 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  by  the  thrust 
of  a  sword,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  inter- 
pose between  the  combatants.^ 

Preliminary  to  the  funeral  the  practice  of 
the  lykeioake  was  still  continued;  and  on  the 
uight  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  every  night 
preceding  the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased sat  up  with  the  body,  alleviating  their 
sorrows  with  meat  confections,  or  bread  and 
cheese,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ale  and  stronger 
liquors.  This  superstitious  practice,  the  origin 
of  which  is  buried  in  remote  antiquity,  was  fre- 
quently an  occasion  of  mirth  and  frolic  among 
the  watchers,  and  sometimes  of  more  reprehen- 
sible conduct.  The  intimation  of  the  death  and 
invitation  to  the  funeral  was  made,  not  by  letter, 
but  viva  voce  by  the  town-crier,  who  went  ring- 
ing his  bell  at  the  appointed  doors,  and  uttering 
the  following  formula,  "  Brethren  and  sisters, 

I  let  you  to  wit,  that •  whose  corpse  lies 

at departed  this  life  by  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty (here  the  bellman  took  off  his  hat)  on 
—  (here  he  named  the  day  and  hour).  You  are 
desired  to  attend  his  (or  her)  burial  at  next 
warning."  After  he  had  thus  perambulated  the 
town  and  allowed  a  short  interval  to  elapse,  he 
reappeared  and  repeated  his  notice.  Frequently 
the  invitation  was  general,  and  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  were  gratified  by  the  great  numbers 
who  repaired  to  the  funeral.  The  religious  ser- 
vice proper  in  such  an  occasion  was  performed 
by  the  clergyman,  not  at  the  grave,  but  in  the 
house,  after  which  the  lifting  took  place,  when 
the  body  was  carried  on  hand-spokes  by  the 
company  in  turn.  In  the  procession  the  men 
walked  in  front  and  the  female  relatives  in  the 
rear ;  but  the  latter  went  no  farther  than  the 
churchyard  gate,  where  they  always  halted  and 
dispersed.  When  this  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monial was  abandoned  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  female  attendance  in  such  proces- 
sions has  for  some  time  been  discontinued  in 
Scotland.^ 

1  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland. 
'^  Burt's  Letters;  Somerville's  Li/e  and  Times;  Eamsay's 
Scottish  Li/e  and  Character. 


While  such  for  the  most  part  were  the  burial 
usages  in  provincial  towns  a  few  variations  oc- 
casionally were  practised  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lajjsley  of  Campsie  stated,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  tie 
lykewake  was  kept  during  two  nights  previous 
to  the  interment.  All  the  parish  was  invited  :o 
the  funeral ;  and  the  company  assembled  in  a 
barn,  where  an  entertainment  was  served  up  on 
boards  arranged  in  the  form  of  tables.  Before 
and  after  this  banquet  a  prayer  was  oflfered  up 
by  the  clergyman.  In  serving  the  company, first 
a  draught  of  ale  went  round,  and  then  a  dram, 
with  a  piece  of  shortbread ;  then  followed  a 
dram  of  some  other  kind  of  liquor,  with  a  piece 
of  currant-bread ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
third  dram, either  of  wine  or  spirits;  while  loaves 
of  bread,  cheese,  pipes  and  tobacco  formed  the 
close  of  this  repast.  In  this  way,  although  the 
hour  appointed  for  meeting  was  ten  o'clock,  so 
much  time  was  spent  in  such  incidental  eating 
and  drinking  that  the  corpse  was  never  mo^ed 
until  the  evening. 

Of  the  stated  rustic  festivals  peculiar'  to  Scot- 
land the  most  important  was  Hallowe'en,  a  con- 
traction for  All-hallow  Evening,  or  the  evening 
of  All-Saints  Day,  the  annual  return  of  which 
was  a  season  for  joy  and  festivity.  It  was  also 
an  occasion  for  divination,  and  the  observances 
were  not  only  amusing  in  themselves,  but  augu- 
ries in  which  coming  events  and  the  destiny  of 
the  inquii'er  could  be  either  dimly  or  distinctly 
traced.  But  who  would  venture  to  describe 
those  rites,  partly  of  Druidical,  partly  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin,  which  were  used  on  the  occa- 
sion, after  they  have  been  so  graphically  de- 
lineated in  the  "Hallowe'en"  of  Burns?  The 
commencing  rite  of  plucking  kail -stocks  and 
the  anxiety  to  mark  the  stems  whether  they 
were  straight  or  crooked,  the  burning  of  nuts, 
the  sowing  of  hempseed,  the  "  winning  of  three 
wechts  of  naething,"  the  blindfold  choice  of 
three  bowls,  the  eating  of  the  apple  before  a 
looking-glass — all  these  were  random  peeps  into 
futurity,  in  which  the  fun  was  enhanced  rather 
tluin  damped  by  the  suspicion  that  these  omens 
might  after  all  turn  out  to  be  true.  But  the  era 
had  already  commenced  when  these  superstitious 
weaknesses  were  to  follow  the  flight  of  the 
brownie,  wraith,  and  kelpie;  and  grown  men 
having  become  too  wise  to  put  faith  in  such 
divinations,  the  great  charm  of  Hallowe'en  was 
broken,  and  its  rites  left  to  the  children,  by  whom, 
also,  they  have  been  to  some  extent  thrown 
aside.  Yet  there  are  probably  few  localities 
where  the  festival  is  not  observed  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  influence  of  Burns'  admirable 
poem  having  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
with  it.     Another  festival  was  the  ki7-n  on  the 
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completion  of  harvest,  and  equivalent  to  a  har- 
vest-home in  England.  In  the  days  of  Burns  a 
"rantin'  kirn,"  in  which  eating,  drinking,  dan- 
cing, and  love-making  followed  each  other  in 
merry  succession,  formed  an  imjjortant  era  in 
peasant  life;  but  at  last  agriculture  became  too 
grave  and  scientific,  and  the  politics  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  too  weighty  and  perplexing,  to 
sympathize  in  such  merry-makings  at  the  close 
of  each  harvest,  and  the  kirn  has  been  doomed 
to  the  fate  of  Hallowe'en.  Another  observance 
of  a  social  character  by  which  rural  life  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  cheered,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  newspapers  and  circulating  libraries, 
was  the  rocking.  This  was  a  name  given  to  those 
friendly  meetings  in  which  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  assembled  in  the  houses  of  each 
other — and  in  the  blaze  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
amid  the  humming  of  spinning-wheels  and  the 
clicking  of  knitting  needles,  each  of  the  company 
assembled  round  the  ingle  was  expected  to  sing 
a  song  or  tell  a  story.  In  this  way  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  were  promoted  and  the  bonds  of 
sociality  drawn  closer,— and  better  still,  talent 
was  developed,  and  the  efforts  of  dawning  genius 
brought  into  notice.  It  was  at  such  a  rocking 
that  Burns  was  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  brother  poet,  by  hearing  one  of  his  songs  which 
was  sung  by  a  member  of  the  party. 

The  rural  games  during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  hand-ball,  football,  penny-stanes,  quoits, 
trundling  a  cannon-shot  along  the  highway,  golf, 
and  an  imitation  of  that  game  called  shinty, 
chiefly  practised  in  the  Highlands,  where  a  stick 
crooked  at  the  extremity,  and  a  little  piece  of 
wood  served  instead  of  golf -club  and  ball.  But 
as  this  was  a  keen  and  close  contest  in  which 
two  parties  were  engaged  pell-mell,  while  the 
ball  was  to  be  driven  by  one  or  other  pai-ty 
over  its  opponents'  boundary,  many  random  hits 
were  bestowed  on  the  occasion  that  lighted  upon 
the  legs  and  shins  of  the  playei'Sjby  which  High- 
land ardour  and  wrath  often  rose  to  a  danger- 
ous height.  In  the  Lowlands,  however,  where 
golf  predominated,  the  game  of  shinty  was  only 
practised  by  school-boys,  who  could  find  the 
necessary  instruments  always  at  hand.  Nine- 
pins was  also  a  favourite  game,  which,  however, 
was  soon  abandoned  to  the  juvenile  community 
— and  also  the  game  of  niue-holes,  resembling 
it  in  character,  and  derived  from  the  old  Saxon 
merils,  or  nine -men's  morris,  alluded  to  by 
Shakspere  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 
Bowls  were  also  a  common  amusement,  and  a 
public  bowling-green  was  common  in  the  county 
towns  of  Scotland  for  the  recreation  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  summer  evenings,  as  well  as  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  gentlemen's  houses,  and 
the  game  was  often  animated  by  the  presence  of  | 


ladies,  who  shared  in  the  amusement  with  the 
other  sex.  But  the  favourite  game  of  all,  which 
could  only  be  practised  in  winter,  was  curling, 
and  the  pleasure  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  clear  bracing  atnio- 
sjjhere  in  which  it  was  played,  and  the  short 
periods  of  each  year  in  which  the  ponds  wei-e 
sufiiciently  frozen.  Cock-fighting,  which  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  introduced  into  Scotland,  was  an  ordinary 
amusement;  but  it  was  neither  so  carefully  re- 
duced to  a  science  nor  prosecuted  with  the  same 
ardour  as  in  England — an  indifference  for  which 
the  Scottish  disinclination  to  betting  may  per- 
haps sufiiciently  account.  Almost  the  only  re- 
gular cockpit — strange  to  tell ! — was  the  school- 
room of  the  burgh  or  parish,  and  on  Fasten's 
E'en  or  Shrovetide  every  school-boy  was  in- 
dulged with  this  gladiatorial  amusement.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  encouraged  to  keep  his  bird 
in  training,  to  pit  it  against  those  of  his  com- 
panions; so  that  when  the  fated  day  arrived 
each  boy  might  be  seen  hurrying  gleefully  to  the 
school  with  a  cock  under  his  arm.  But  how 
could  the  master  allow  the  young  idea  to  shoot 
thus  wildly  and  improperly  ]  Simply  because 
it  was  the  established  custom,  and  his  interests 
were  involved  in  upholding  it.  The  slaughtered 
cocks  as  well  as  the  fugies,  that  is  to  say,  those 
that  turned  tail  and  fled,  became  his  property, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  add  considerably  to 
his  otherwise  scanty  salary  and  fees.  In  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  we  learn  that 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  for  salary  only  two  hun- 
dred merks  per  annum  with  Is.  Gd.  per  quarter 
from  each  of  the  scholars  learning  English,  and 
2s.  6d.  from  his  jjupils  in  Latin,  derived  from 
these  cock-fight  dues  as  much  as  equalled  the 
fees  of  a  whole  quarter. 

Before  Edwai'd  VL  died,  and  when  the  mar- 
riage at  which  he  was  present  was  solemnized 
between  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
Misti-ess  Amy  Eobsart,  one  great  sport  on  the 
occasion  was  a  sort  of  riding  at  the  ring,  per- 
formed in  the  following  fashion: — A  goose  was 
hung  on  high  with  its  head  downward,  and  the 
young  courtiers  passing  underneath  at  full  gallop 
endeavoured  to  seize  and  twitch  off  the  head  at 
the  risk  of  missing  it,  or  being  unhorsed  by  laying 
hold  of  it.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  St.  An- 
drews at  least  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  probably  confined  to  that  par- 
ticular locality,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland.  A  goose,  with  its  neck 
denuded  of  feathers  and  well  soaped  or  gi'eased, 
was  suspended  by  the  feet  from  the  transverse 
beam  of  a  sort  of  gallows,  wliile  the  riders  in 
full  career  below,  and  raising  themselves  in  the 
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stirrups,  endeavoureil  to  pull  oil'  the  creature's 
bead,  by  which  the  contest  was  to  be  wou.  An- 
other equally  barbarous  aniuseiueut  of  the  same 
town  was  the  cat  race.  A  cat  was  inclosed  in  a 
cask,  which  w;us  suspended  in  like  manner,  while 
the  riders  in  galloping  beneath  it  endeavoured  to 
knock  out  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  so  that  tlie  cat 
should  fall  among  the  multitude  assembled  in 
thousands  below.  And  when  this  was  accom- 
plished the  poor  animal  received  no  quarter;  it 
•was  chased  by  the  mob,  caught,  and  flung  by 
tlie  tail  from  hand  to  liand,  until  it  expired.^ 
These  competitions  of  dangerous  and  dexterous 
horsemanship  were  worthy  of  admiration ;.  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  their  puerile  nature,  and 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  accompanied  ? 
A  few  other  features  of  Scottish  society  during 
the  eighteenth  century  remain  to  be  noted,  and 
of  these  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  national 
hospitality.  This  quality  was  so  obvious  among 
all  classes  that  strangers  at  first  sight  recognized 
it,  and  were  loud  either  in  its  praise  or  con- 
demnation. Visitors  from  other  countries  were 
received  with  welcome,  and  had  seldom  cause 
to  regret  the  general  scarcity  of  hotels ;  and  a 
•well-introduced  traveller,  if  so  disposed,  might 
traverse  the  ■whole  laud  cost  free.  But  hearty 
as  was  their  welcome  to  aliens  and  strangers  of 
every  degree,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
ardour  with  which  they  received  their  own  ac- 
quaintances, their  own  kith  and  kin,  their  own 
countrymen,  towai'ds  whom  their  hospitality  was 
boundless ;  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  a  com- 
plicated relationship  the  favourite  national  pro- 
verb was  illustrated,  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than 
•water."  This  unbounded  hospitality,  however, 
was  not  without  its  incon  veu  ieuces  and  evils,  espe- 
cially at  the  festive  board.  The  guest,  however 
languid  of  appetite,  was  obliged  to  make  a  meal 
fit  for  a  ploughman;  and  when  he  had  eaten 
almost  to  agony  he  was  still  urged  to  eat  more. 
He  "was  "  pressed,"  as  it  was  called,  with  an 
urgency  that  was  almost  tantamount  to  the 
punishment  of  pressing  to  death;  and  if  he 
turned  aside  to  speak  to  his  neighbour  for  a  single 
moment  his  entertainer  seized  the  opportunity 
to  load  his  plate  w' ith  a  fresh  mountain  of  viands. 
But,  however  he  might  jjarry  these  attempts  to 
make  him  eat,  there  was  no  such  escape  for  him 
in  drinking :  to  pledge  every  toast  was  an  im- 
perative duty,  and  to  shirk  the  glass  when  it 
went  I'ound  was  downright  rudeness,  and  some- 
times regarded  as  a  positive  insult.  Often,  there- 
fore, a  dinner  was  a  serious  trial  to  the  tem- 
perate or  weak-headed,  and  he  who  accepted  an 
invitation  was  obliged  to  risk  the  consequences. 
In  some  cases  it  was  even  a  point  of  honour 
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among  country  gentlemen  that  no  guest  should 
leave  the  house  sober — nay,  sometimes,  that 
none  should  be  able  to  leave  the  house  at  all, 
except  in  a  hand-barrow  or  wheel -barrow. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
depart,  or  be  carried  out,  and  provision  was 
made  that  those  who  fell  under  the  table  should 
sleep  in  peace  without  the  risk  of  strangulation 
or  apo])lexy.  Illustrative  of  this  was  a  story 
told  by  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  the  2fan  of 
Feeling.  He  had  got  into  a  comj^any  of  this 
kind,  and,  after  a  long  bout  of  drinking,  was 
alarmed  to  see  his  companions  dropping  on  the 
floor,  one  after  another,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  lie  undisturbed.  Taking  the  hint  he  "counter- 
feited," like  Falstafi'at  Shrewsbur}',  and  fell  like 
the  rest,  as  if  he,  too,  had  been  overcome.  While 
he  thus  lay  under  the  table,  and  was  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  escape,  he  felt  a  pair  of 
small  hands  working  about  his  throat ;  and,  on 
asking  what  this  meant,  a  small  voice  from  the 
owner  of  the  hands  replied,  "Sir,  I'm  the 'lad 
that's  to  lowse  the  neckcloths."  He  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  house,  to  whom  this  strange  but 
necessary  duty  exclusively  belonged.'- 

We  have  already  had  occa-sion  to  notice  the 
bacchanalian  events  with  ■which  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Forbes  of  Culloden  was  accompanied.  Her 
son,  the  laird,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  pre- 
sident, took  care  that  his  mansion  should  not 
lose  the  genial  character  by  which  even  on  such 
a  melancholy  occasion  it  was  distinguished,  as 
the  follo'W'ing  extract  from  Burt's  Letters  will 
show: — 

"  There  lives  in  our  neighbourhood,  at  a  house 
(or  castle)  called  Culloden,  a  gentleman  w^hose 
hospitality  is  almost  without  bounds.  It  is  the 
custom  of  that  house,  at  the  first  visit  or  intro- 
duction, to  take  up  your  freedom  by  cracking 
his  nut  (as  he  terms  it),  that  is,  a  cocoa-shell, 
which  holds  a  pint  filled  with  champagne,  or 
such  other  sort  of  wine  as  you  shall  choose. 
You  may  guess  by  the  introdaction  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  voliune.  Few  go  aw^ay  sober  at  any 
time ;  and,  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  guests,  in 
the  conclusion  they  cannot  go  at  all.  This  he 
partly  brings  about  by  artfully  proposing  (after 
the  public  healths,  which  always  imply  bum- 
pei-s)  such  private  ones  as  he  knows  will  pique 
the  interest  or  inclinations  of  each  particular 
person  of  the  company,  whose  turn  it  is  to  take 
the  lead  to  begin  it  in  a  brimmer ;  and  he  him- 
self being  always  cheerful,  and  sometimes  say- 
ing good  things,  his  guests  soon  lose  their  guard, 
and  then — I  need  say  no  more.  .  .  .  As  the 
company  are  disabled,  one  after  another,  two 
servants,  who  are  all  the  while  in  ■vs'aitiug,  take 
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up  the  invalids  with  short  poles  in  their  chairs, 
as  they  sit  (if  not  fallen  down),  and  carry  them 
to  their  beds ;  and  still  the  hero  holds  out.  I 
remember  one  evening  an  English  officer,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  feigned  himself 
drunk,  and  acted  his  part  so  naturally  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  reality;  upon 
which  the  servants  were  preparing  to  take  him 
uja  and  carry  him  ofi".  He  let  them  alone  till 
they  had  fixed  the  machine,  and  then  raising 
himself  up  on  his  feet,  made  them  a  sneering 
bow,  and  told  them  he  believed  there  was  no 
occasion  for  their  assistance;  whereupon  one  of 
them,  with  sang  froid  and  a  serious  air,  said, 
"  No  matter,  sir,  we  shall  have  you  by  and 
by." 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  prevalence  of  begging  in  Scotland. 
It  had  risen  to  such  an  alarming  height  at  the 
Union,  and  beggars  were  so  numerous,  that 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  could  see  no  other  remedy 
for  the  evil  than  the  arbitrary  conversion  of 
beggars  into  slaves,  so  that  their  work  should 
provide  an  equivalent  for  their  maintenance. 
In  the  letters  of  Burt,  which  were  written  in 
1726,  or  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  he  re- 
marked that  they  were  still  numerous,  and  ex- 
ceedingly importunate,  while  with  the  natural 
wonder  of  an  Englishman  he  states,  that  there 
was  no  parish  allowance  to  meet  the  emergency. 
The  amount  of  their  demand  had  also  changed. 
Before  the  Union,  he  was  told,  they  presumed 
to  ask  for  not  more  than  a  hodle,  but  now  they 
begged  for  a  haubee.  Some  of  them  also,  that 
they  might  not  be  classed  as  ordinary  beggai's, 
added,  on  making  their  request,  that  the  money 
was  to  buy  snutf.  But,  in  bestowing  charity, 
people  still  stuck  to  the  old  tariff,  so  that  when 
they  had  none  of  the  smallest  coin  they  would 
give  the  mendicant  a  halfpenny,  and  take  from 
him  a  plack  or  the  third  part  of  a  penny  in  the 
way  of  change.  He  observed, also,  that  although 
the  sum  bestowed  in  alms  was  so  small,  yet  the 
beggars  were  generally  shod,  while  the  poor 
working-women  went  barefoot.  Matters  had 
greatly  changed  in  1769,  when  Pennant  wrote 
his  Tour,  as  he  declares  that  there  were  very 
few  beggars  in  Scotland;  and  this  he  attributed 
either  to  the  new  industrial  spirit  that  had 
roused  the  energies  of  the  people  or  to  the  na- 
tional pride  that  would  not  submit  to  ask 
charity.  But  Pennant's  exaggerated  statement 
merely  goes  to  show,  that  in  towns  the  evil  had 
almost  disappeared,  and  in  the  country  had  con- 
siderably abated.  That  mendicancy  was  still 
too  prevalent  the  following  declaration  of  Somer- 
ville,  who  is  a  sure  authority  on  the  subject,  will 
sufficiently  attest.  "  Before  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  poor's-rates  the  country  was  overrun 


with  vagrant  beggars.  They  had  access  to  every 
house,  and  received  their  alms  in  meal  and 
bread,  which  were  deposited  in  bags  or  wallets, 
as  they  were  called,  hung  over  their  shoulders. 
Strolling  beggars  often  travelled  in  companies, 
and  used  to  take  up  their  night  quarters  at  the 
houses  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  country, 
who,  after  entertaining  them  with  a  supper  of 
porridge,  conducted  them  to  the  barns  and  out- 
houses for  their  night's  rest.  Even  so  late  as 
1773,  when  I  came  to  leside  in  Jedburgh,  this 
kind  of  hospitality  was  continued  by  a  few  of 
the  old  tenants."! 

A  community  so  numerous  must  have  been 
divided  into  classes  and  governed  each  by  its  own 
laws ;  but  what  were  the  rules  of  their  simple  po- 
lity it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  Besides  the 
gypsies,  who  were  men  of  a  wholly  distinct  race, 
and  separate  from  every  European  community, 
there  were  "  muggers,"  "  sorners,"  and  "  master- 
ful beggars,"  all  condemned  by  statute,  all  pursu- 
ing their  vocation  with  more  or  less  violence  or 
frauds,  and  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  justice  were 
on  the  watch,  although  its  gi'asp  could  so  seldom 
lay  hold  of  them.  There  were  the  randy  beggars, 
who  had  the  whole  kingdom  for  their  range,  and 
who  were  regarded  wherever  they  came  with  cold 
indifference  or  positive  dislike.  But  there  was 
a  better  class  of  mendicants,  who  regarded  the 
randies  with  a  soi't  of  aristocratic  scorn — per- 
sons who  confined  themselves  to  a  particular 
district,  who  knew  every  person  and  event 
within  its  range,  who  carried  in  their  periodical 
visitations  the  news  of  the  whole  "  country- 
side," and  who  were  received  with  such  a  wel- 
come as  the  fresh  newspaper,  magazine,  or  novel, 
by  which  they  have  been  succeeded,  often  fails 
to  create.  Being  thus  favoured  wherever  they 
came,  and  regaled  with  comfortable  quarters 
and  an  abundant  "awmous"  in  requital  for 
the  pleasure  their  conversation  afforded,  these 
men  considered  themselves  not  as  the  beggars 
but  benefactors  of  society,  and  as  having  the 
right  of  entrance  into  every  house.  It  was 
while  contemjDlating  the  chances  of  failure  in 
his  several  attempts  to  succeed  in  life  that 
Burns,  half-jjlayfuUy  half-seriously,  regarded 
this  last  condition  as  an  ultimate  resource,  and 
exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  be  thanked,  I  can  beg ! " 
Of  the  importance  attached  to  this  vocation  by 
those  who  followed  it,  a  well-known  instance 
may  be  quoted  of  that  gaberlunzie  towards 
whom  his  selected  district  of  occupation  had 
shown  what  is  called  the  cold  shoulder.  After 
he  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  such 
a  reception  he  indignantly  resolved  like  a  second 
Coriolanus  to  abandon  this  ungrateful  peojile  to 
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their  fate  ;  ami,  luarching  to  the  boundary  of  the 
parish,  he  turned  and  exchiinied,  by  way  of 
farewell  and  bravado,  ''  See  where  you  will  get 
another  beggar ! " 

A  common  repi'oach  brought  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  was  that  "  matter  in  the  wrong 
place"  was  far  too  prevalent  in  their  domestic 
arrangements;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
charge  was  only  too  well  founded.  In  the  houses, 
and  in  the  furniture  and  cookery  both  of  town  and 
country,  the  fault  was  very  common,  especially 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  while  sundry 
proverbs  and  precepts  by  which  it  was  justified 
showed  that  the  evil  had  been  of  old  standing. 
To  scour  or  clean  a  vessel  or  pan,  according  to 
the  vulgar  notion,  would  only  the  sooner  wear 
it  out.  A  clean  kitchen  betokened  poverty  in 
housekeeping.  To  clean  a  house  in  flitting 
from  it  would  entail  bad  luck  upon  the  successor. 
The  justification  for  these  views  was  summed 
up  in  the  common  proverb  given  as  an  excuse 
by  the  lazy,  "Dirt  bodes  luck;"  though  it 
is  clear  from  this  very  saj'iiig  tliat  there  must 
have  been  many  who  did  recognize  the  exis- 
tence of  the  evil,  and  doubtless  entered  their 
protest  against  it.  The  subject  has  been  too 
well  treated  in  Miss  Hamilton's  Cottagers  of 
Glenburnie  to  require  further  illustration — a 
work  to  which  Scottish  housekeeping  owes 
more  than  to  many  more  joreteutious  appeals. 

The  Scotch  mode  of  washing  clothes,  usually 
called  "  trampin'  claes,"  was  generally  startling 
to  sti-angere.  When  the  seasons  of  periodical 
purification  arrived  the  clothes  wei-e  thrown 
into  a  large  tub  placed  on  the  gi'ound ;  hot 
water  was  poured  in,  and  two  women,  stepping 
into  the  tub,  began  to  tramp  or  beat  the 
clothes  with  their  feet,  a  process  by  which  they 
wex-e  soon  cleaned  and  fitted  for  drying.  This 
was  the  mode  of  washing  both  in  town  and 
country,  usually  performed  also  in  the  open  air, 
while  the  display  of  limb  which  it  occasioned,  as 
belonging  to  a  practice  of  use  and  wont,  was 
no  more  thought  of  at  the  time  than  the  un- 
■covering  of  the  hands  or  face.  The  larger  towns 
had  generally  a  public  washing-green  attached 
to  them,  and  a  stranger  entering  it  unawares 
■would  often  be  astounded  by  the  sight  of  a 
hundred  high-kilted  maidens  whirling  round  as 
upon  a  pivot  in  this  strange  p3'rrhic  dance. 
Although  this  mode  of  washing,  especially  of 
such  heavy  articles  as  blankets  and  sheets,  is 
not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  it  is  generally  per- 
formed within  doors  and  in  the  privacy  of  the 
washing-house. 

The  frequent  signs  which  tourists  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  century  considered  as  indications 
of  the  national  poverty  were  in  some  cases  the 
result  of  mistake.     An  Englishman  always  asso- 


ciated the  idea  of  want  of  tidiness  with  destitu- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  joints  of  roiist  meat  with 
scanty  or  defective  fare;  and  in  traversing  the 
land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  he  was  ready  to 
proclaim  that  all  was  barrenness.  But  often  it 
wiis  only  his  English  standard  that  was  in  fault; 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pea- 
santry would  have  taught  him  that  there  was  as 
much  real  comfort  and  abundance  among  them 
as  among  the  same  classes  in  the  south,  while 
the  only  defect  was  the  want  of  neatness  and 
order.  It  was  natural,  especiall}',  that  such  a 
mistake  should  arise  when  he  saw  so  many  of  the 
people  walking  barefooted ;  and  his  sympatliy 
was  not  abated  when  he  saw  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  barefooted  were  of  the  gentler 
sex.  If  he  made  a  forenoon  visit  the  door  was 
opened  to  him  by  a  damsel  without  shoes  and 
stockings.  When  he  walked  along  the  street 
he  beheld  well-dressed  female  servants  going 
upon  errands  and  tripj^ing  cheerfully  along  the 
causeway  unshod.  The  same  was  still  more 
the  case  in  the  country,  where  among  the 
common  people  almost  every  foot  was  without 
shoe  or  stocking.  But  at  the  chui-ch,  the  rural 
festival,  or  the  fair  he  saw  that  this  was  not  from 
destitution,  for  there  every  foot  was  neatly 
shod  and  every  ankle  decorously  clothed.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  that  they  had  no  shoes,  but 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  wear  them,  and  when, 
on  formal  occasions,  they  were  constrained 
to  don  them,  the  free,  buoyant,  elastic  step  was 
gone,  and  the  feet  felt  cramped  and  uncom- 
fortable. Only  when  positive  winter  came 
were  the  shoes  regularly  made  use  of.  Fre- 
quently, also,  when  the  shoe  was  dispensed  with, 
or  even  when  it  was  worn,  a  comfortable  foot- 
less stocking  was  donned.  This  covering  for 
the  leg  and  ankle  was  called  a  hogger ;  and, 
with  persons  who  were  obliged  to  travel  in  all 
weathers,  a  pair  of  hoggere  sometimes  were 
found  sufficient,  without  shoes,  for  the  whole 
winter. 

Here  we  may  close  our  .sketches  of  the  general 
state  of  Scottish  society  during  the  eighteenth 
centuiy — and  we  must  confess  that  even  at  the 
best  it  presented  but  few  features  of  attraction. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  a  vast  im- 
provement had  taken  place,  and  in  a  conqiara- 
tively  short  time  Scotland  and  England  became 
so  nearly  assimilated  as  to  present  few  distinc- 
tive national  characteristics  requiring  to  be 
pointed  out  in  a  historical  work  such  as  this; 
so  that  our  sketches  of  society  in  Scotland  may 
here  be  bi'ought  to  a  close.  We  must  still,  how- 
ever, devote  a  little  space  to  Scotland's  achieve- 
ments in  the  intellectual  field — in  the  field  of 
literature,  science,  and  art — during  the  century  , 
of  which  we  have  just  been  treating. 
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Of  the  literature  produced  by  our  country- 
men in  the  eighteenth  century  a  large  pro- 
portion has  simply  the  character  of  the  ordinary 
English  literature  of  the  time,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable by  any  special  mark  or  stamp 
from  that  produced  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
island.  Another  portion  of  it,  however,  bears 
its  nationality  on  the  face  of  it,  and  is  also 
marked  by  something  better  than  nationality — 
by  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius.  With 
this  special  section  of  the  literature  of  Scotland 
are  associated  three  outstanding  names — Earn- 
say,  Fergusson,  Burns,  household  ■woi'ds  in 
Scotland,  the  last  almost  a  household  word 
wherever  true  poetry  is  appreciated,  wherever 
the  heart  of  the  poet  can  appeal  to  that  of  his 
fellowman. 

Born  in  1686,  in  the  village  of  Leadhills, 
Allan  Ramsay  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  first  carrying  on  the  trade  of  wig- 
maker  and  then  that  of  bookseller,  and  acquiring 
a  snug  competence  by  his  wordly  wisdom  and 
business  capabilities,  though  he  lost  money,  like 
many  another  since,  by  starting  a  theatre,  as 
has  been  already  narrated.  A  man  of  humour, 
geniality,  sense,  and  shrewdness,  he  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  best  society  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  died  in  1758  in  his  own 
house,  Ramsay  Lodge,  which  he  had  built 
on  the  side  of  the  Castle  Hill.  His  poetical 
works  range  over  a  wide  field,  including  songs, 
satires,  epistles,  fables,  tales,  and  lastly,  what  is 
reckoned  by  many  the  first  pastoral  drama  ever 
written,  the  immortal  Gentle  Shepherd.  This 
appeared  iu  1725  and  at  once  became  famous. 
Its  success  was  fully  deserved,  presenting  as 
it  does  a  charming  picture  of  Scottish  rural  life, 
well  drawn  and  varied  chai-acters,  and  an  intex'- 
esting  plot,  the  whole  having  many  charming 
songs  interspersed,  and  being  written  in  simple 
language  redolent  of  the  country,  without  giving 
unnecessary  prominence  to  the  vernacular  idiom. 
Burns  was  a  great  admirer  of  "  honest  Allan," 
and  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  debt  he  owed  to 
the  earlier  poet  whose  influence  over  him  is  not 
diflacult  to  trace. 

Robert  Fergusson's  life  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Allan  Ramsay,  being  short  and  un- 
fortunate, the  poet  having  died  in  1774,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Andrews  University,  but  was  bred  to  no 
trade  or  profession,  and  supported  himself 
mainly  by  copying  documents  in  an  Edinburgh 
law  office.  His  constitution  was  naturally 
feeble,  and  seems  to  have  lieen  impaired  by  the 
convivial  mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged,  and 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Edinburgh 
of  his  day.  Fergusson  had  a  true  if  not  par- 
ticularly rich  vein  of  humour,  touches  of  pathos. 


a  keen  observation,  and  a  great  command  of 
language.  He  may  be  called  the  laureate  of 
eighteenth-century  Edinburgh  life,  though  his 
Farmer's  Ingle  portrays  for  us  a  rural  household 
of  the  time.  Tiiis  poem  served  as  the  prototype 
for  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday/  Night,  though  in 
most  respects  greatly  inferior  to  the  latter,  while 
Fergusson's  Leith  Races  again  suggested  Burns's 
Holy  Fair.  Fergusson's  poems  in  ordinary  liter- 
ary English  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  in  which 
he  makes  free  use  of  the  Scottish  vernacular. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged  we  might  have  had 
poems  from  his  pen  far  superior  to  anything  of 
his  that  we  possess;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Burns  had  written  comparatively  little 
and  was  quite  unknown  to  fame  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  at  which  poor  Fergusson  died. 
Burns  admired  Fergusson  greatly  as  his  "elder 
brother  in  the  mvises,"  and  lamented  his  un- 
timely fate  both  in  verse  and  prose,  while  he 
also  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  tombstone 
to  the  hapless  poet  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard. 

Ramsay  and  Fergusson  were  thus,  as  we 
have  said,  the  poetical  forerunners  of  Burns, 
who  was  directly  stimulated  by  their  poems, 
and  by  the  poetic  spirit  working  within  him,  to 
do  something  himself  "  for  poor  au'ld  Scotland's 
sake,"  though  it  were  only  "to  sing  a  sang  at 
least,"  Of  course  his  position  in  poetic  litera- 
ture is  very  far  higher  than  that  of  either,  yet 
many  of  his  writings  are  of  like  character  with 
theirs,  and  their  example  was  of  the  highest 
value  to  him  in  that  age  of  artificiality  iu 
poetry,  since  it  led  him  to  take  his  subjects 
from  the  life  that  he  saw  around  him  and  to 
go  dix'ectly  to  nature  for  his  inspiration.  It 
was  owing  to  this  that  Burns  is  not  merely  to 
be  regarded  as  the  great  poet  of  Scotland,  but 
must  also  be  recognized  as  introducing,  or  at 
least  assisting  to  introduce,  a  new  era  in  English 
poetry,  an  era  in  which  convention  and  imi- 
tation had  to  give  way  to  nature  and  to  truth, 
and  a  pedantic  classicism  was  succeeded  by  a 
free  infusion  of  the  romantic  element  into  our 
literature. 

The  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  Robert 
Burns  are  known  to  most  readers.  He  belonged 
by  birth  to  the  class  of  hard-working  Scottish 
farmers,  his  father,  an  intelligent  man,  being 
a  farmer's  son  born  iu  Kincardineshire,  who  had 
migrated  to  Ayrshire,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  poet  was  born  occupied  a  few  acres  of  land 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  near 
Alloway  Kirk  and  the  bank  of  the  river  Doon. 
The  jioet  chronicles  his  own  birth  as  having 
taken  place  when  "our  monarch's  hindmost 
year  but  ane  was  five  and  twenty  days  begun," 
that  is  on  25th  January,  1759,  the  last  year  but 
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one  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  so  that  he  wjis 
fifteen  years  old  wlien  Fergusson  died.  He 
received  what  might  be  caUed  for  the  period 
and  his  station  in  life  a  good  English  education, 
and  being  a  great  reader  and  fortunate  in  get- 
ting access  to  books  he  thus  made  up  for  some 
deiiciencies  under  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  laboured.  Mount  Oliphant  near  Ayr, 
Lochlea  in  Tarbolton  jxirish,  and  Mossgiel  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mauchline,  are  three  farms  which 
the  Burns  family  successively  occupied  in  Ayr- 
shire, the  ])oet's  father  having  died  at  Lochlea 
in  1784.  They  had  a  constant  struggle  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  and  the  poet  was 
inured  to  hard  farm  work  from  his  childhood 
u}},  but  although  he  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"Ayrshire  ploughman,"  he  never  was  a  plough- 
man in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  is, 
one  who  is  ready  to  hire  himself  out  to  plough 
or  perform  other  farm  work  for  wages. 

Burns  began  rhyming  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  but  he  wrote  nothing  of  much  conse- 
quence till  half  a  dozen  years  later.  It  was  not 
till  1786  that  he  published  anything,  this  being 
the  year  in  which  the  first  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared,  the  famous  Kilmarnock  edition  that 
now  fetches  such  a  high  price.  Some  of  the 
finest  products  of  his  genius  had  a  place  in  this 
volume,  such  as  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
Hallowe'en,  The  Tioa  Dogs,  The  Holy  Fair,  The 
Vision,  To  a  Mouse,  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,  &c. 
The  book  was  published  more  in  the  hope  of 
raising  enough  money  to  enable  the  poet  to  pay 
his  passage  to  the  West  Indies  than  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  his  name  before  the 
public,  Burns  at  this  time  liaving  got  himself 
into  difficulties  in  connection  with  his  future 
wife,  Jean  Armour,  and  being  desirous  of  leav- 
ing the  country.  Instead  of  this  result,  however, 
the  success  of  the  book  was  such  that  he  gave 
up  thoughts  of  emigrating,  and  got  a  second 
edition  published  at  Edinburgh  the  following 
year.  By  this  time  he  had  been  the  lion  of 
Edinburgh  society  for  a  season,  and  had  im- 
pressed all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  by 
his  extraordinary  powers  and  personality. 

Having  made  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by 
his  poems  he  married  Jean  Armour,  the  "bonnie 
Jean  "  of  his  own  poems,  and  settled  as  a  farmer 
at  Ellisland,  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith 
not  far  from  Dumfries.  Fortune  did  not  smile 
upon  him  here — j^robably  had  he  wooed  her 
with  more  assiduity  he  would  have  received 
more  of  her  favours.  However  that  may  be, 
having  fii-st  united  the  occupation  of  exciseman 
to  that  of  farmer  he  finally  gave  up  the  latter 
vocation  altogether  and  retired  to  Dumfries 
as  an  officer  of  excise.  As  a  man  of  wit 
and  humour  as  well  as  genius,  a  man  whose 


brilliance  shone  all  the  more  in  the  convivial 
circle,  his  society  was  much  sought  after,  and 
unfortunately  he  allowed  liimself  to  be  too 
much  led  away  by  unworthy  or  thoughtless 
associates.  The  result  was  that  he  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  died  on  July  21st,  1796,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

The  period  of  Burns's  greatest  poetical  acti- 
vity was  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his  thirty- 
first  year.  The  last  of  his  great  poems,  Tarn  o' 
Shunter — by  some  critics  considered  his  master- 
piece— was  written  at  the  latter  age.  Many 
admirable  pieces,  and  more  particularly  numer- 
ous songs,  followed  this,  but  many  of  these  latter 
have  but  little  real  weight  in  determining 
Burns's  place  as  a  poet.  The  best  of  Burns's 
poetry  came  rushing  straight  from  the  fountain 
of  genius,  and  he  is  equally  strong  in  humour, 
satire,  pathos,  tenderness,  and  sublimity.  Though 
some  of  Burns's  most  racy,  vigorous,  and  pic- 
turesque pieces  are  those  in  which  Scottish  words 
and  idioms  are  freely  introduced,  yet  much  of 
his  best  poetry  is  almost  purely  English  in  lan- 
guage, as  witness  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Of  other  Scottish  poets  belonging  to  this 
period  who  made  use  of  the  vernacular  dialect, 
we  may  mention  the  Reverend  John  Skinner, 
Episcopal  minister  of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire, 
a  correspondent  of  Burns,  and  the  author  of 
Tidlochgorum  ;  Alexander  Ross,  schoolmaster  at 
Lochlee,  Forfarshire,  author  of  several  popular 
songs  and  the  pastoral  tale  of  Helenore,  or  the 
Fortunate  Shepherdess ;  Lady  Anne  Barnard, 
authoress  of  the  pathetic  ballad,  Auld  Robin 
Gray ;  and  Miss  Jane  Elliot,  authoress  of  The 
Floivers  of  the  Forest.  Among  poets  of  Scottish 
nationality  who  did  not  use  their  native  dialect 
the  first  place  must  be  given  to  James  Thomson 
(1700-1748),  author  of  The  Seasons,  and  The 
Castle  of  Indolence,  besides  tragedies  and  other 
pieces.  He  was  a  son  of  the  parish  minister 
of  Ednam,  went  to  London,  published,  gained 
powerful  friends,  and  lived  for  the  most  part 
an  easy  indolent  life.  The  amiable  James 
Beattie,  author  of  The  Minstrel,  and  long  a  pro- 
fessor at  Abei'deen;  William  Falconer,  author 
of  The  Shipicreck;  Robert  Blair,  author  of  The 
Grave;  the  good  blind  poet,  Thomas  Blacklock, 
whose  approval  of  Burns's  early  poems  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  bai-d's  career ;  John 
Logan,  and  Michael  Bruce  may  all  here  receive 
mention. 

Turning  to  prose  literature  of  the  imagination, 
we  find  that  Scotland  occupies  no  discreditable 
position.  The  novel  had  by  this  time  been 
represented  in  England  by  the  masterpieces  of 
Richardson  and  Fielding,  and  our  own  Smol- 
lett now  appeared  to  complete  the  trio  of  great 
fictionists  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Tobias 
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George  Smollett  was  born  in  1721  near  the 
foot  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
possessing  a  good  landed  estate  there.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  went 
to  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon  on  board  a  vessel, 
but  though  he  made  one  or  two  attempts  to 
establish  himself  in  practice,  he  made  little  by 
medicine,  and  supported  himself  almost  entirely 
by  his  pen,  i-esiding  for  a  great  part  of  his  life 
in  London.  His  litei'ary  work  was  of  the  most 
varied  character,  including  history,  travel,  satire, 
farce,  tragedy,  translation,  and  he  also  edited 
newspapers,  his  connection  with  one  of  these 
costing  him  a  fine  of  £100  and  three  months  in 
prison.  It  is  as  a  novelist  that  he  excels,  how- 
ever, his  chief  works  in  this  department,  being 
Roderick  Random,  (1748),  Peregrine  Pickle 
(1751),  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom  (1753),  and 
Humphrey  Clinker  (1771).  His  novels  present 
a  series  of  exceedingly  varied  and  diverting 
scenes,  and  his  characters  are  well  drawn  though 
marked  generally  by  more  or  less  superficial 
characteristics.  Humour  and  wit  are  abundant, 
but  unfortunately  so  are  also  passages  stained 
by  coarseness  and  indecency,  though  we  should 
in  regard  to  this  matter  remember  the  taste  of 
the  time.  Another  Scottish  novelist  of  a  far 
different  stamp,  a  faint  echo  of  bis  model,  Sterne, 
was  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Man  of 
Feeling  (1771) — a  dreadfully  namby-pamby  pro- 
duction— The  Man  of  the  World,  and  Julia  de 
Rouhigne,  novels  whose  day  has  long  gone  by. 

Scotland  also  produced  some  historical  writers 
of  great  eminence,  as  well  as  others  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  fields  of  philosoj^hy 
and  theology.  David  Hume  (1711-1776),  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Great 
Britain  in  1754,  and  the  work  soon  gained  the 
position  of  a  classic,  being  written  in  an  easy, 
flowing,  elegant  style,  and  forming  an  exceed- 
ingly readable  narrative,  though  displaying 
little  warmth  of  feeling  or  sympathy,  and  not 
based  on  original  research  and  consequently 
lacking  in  avithority.  The  History,  notwith- 
standing the  various  competitors  that  have 
arisen,  is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  but 
Hume  occupies  a  higher  position  as  a  thinker 
and  philosopher  than  as  a  historian,  his  sceptical 
or  destructive  position  and  incisive  criticism  of 
prevalent  theories  in  j^hilosophy,  and  especially 
the  doctrine  of  causality,  forcing  philosophers  to 
reconsider  the  grounds  of  their  beliefs,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Reid,  and  also  to  the 
critical  philosophy  inaugurated  by  Kant  iji 
Germany.  His  principal  philosophical  work  is 
his  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
along  with  which  should  also  be  mentioned  his 
Political  Discourses,  and  Essays,  Moral,  Political, 
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and  Literary.  His  views  on  political  economy 
had  much  influence  on  Adam  Smith,  and  his 
opinions  in  ethical  and  religious  questions  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion  and  much  opjiosition. 
His  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  is 
well  known.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  there, 
though  he  also  sojourned  for  a  time  in  France 
and  in  England.  He  was  personally  a  most 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  had  as  firm 
friends  the  most  notable  men  of  intellect  of 
whom  Scotland  could  then  boast,  such  as  Prin- 
cipal Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Kames, 
John  Home  (author  of  the  redoubtable  tragedy 
of  Douglas),  Adam  Ferguson,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
and  others.  1 

Next  to  Hume  as  a  historian — if  indeed  he 
should  be  placed  only  next  to  him — comes  the 
Reverend  Dr.  William  Robertson  (1721-1793), 
a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  long  principal  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, a  man  whom  we  have  already  seen  as 
head  of  the  Moderate  party.  His  chief  works 
are  his  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns 
of  Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his 
Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  published  in 
1759  with  immediate  and  great  success;  his 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  (1769);  and 
his  History  of  America  (1777).  A  meritorious 
history  of  England  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Henry,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  depict  the  social  life  of  the  people  with  more 
fulness  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  Smol- 
lett also  wrote  a  history  of  England ;  and  Lord 
Hailes  (Sir  David  Dalrymple)  published  his 
invaluable  Annals  of  Scotland,  a  work  based 
entirely  upon  personal  examination  of  the  ori- 
ginal authorities.  Here  also  we  may  mention 
James  Boswell  (1740-1795),  author  of  the  im- 
mortal biography  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  Scotland  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  political 
economy  through  the  great  work  of  Adam 
Smith,  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  publi.shed  in  1776. 
Adam  Smith  was  born  at  Kirkcaldy  in  1723, 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  after  being  professor  of 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  was  also  in- 
timate with  him,  and  in  his  Av.tohiographij  (published  in  1860) 
remarks  that  though  ' '  he  had  much  learning  and  a  fine  tast«,  and 
was  professedly  a  sceptic,  though  by  no  means  an  atheist,  he  had 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  mind  and  manners  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  benevolence  of  temper  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 
Carlyle  also  adds:  "I  was  one  of  those  who  never  believed  that 
David  Hume's  sceptical  principles  had  laid  fast  hold  on  his  mind 
but  thought  that  his  books  proceeded  rather  from  affectation  of 
superiority  and  pride  of  understanding  and  love  of  vainglory," 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  he  gives  a  statement  of  Hume's 
to  a  common  friend  that  though  he  threw  out  his  speculations  to 
entertain  and  employ  the  learned  and  metaphysical  world  he  did 
not  himself  think  so  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  he 
might  seem  to  do. 
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moiul  pliilosoithy  at  Glasgow  for  twelve  years, 
and  travelling  two  years  on  the  continent,  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  and  produced  his 
magnum  opus  after  ten  years  of  severe  study. 
He  was  then  made  a  counnissiouer  of  customs, 
and  he  (.lied  in  1 7!J0.  The  Wealth  of  jVations  met 
with  great  applause  from  the  tirst,  and  was  by 
110  one  more  warmly  received  than  by  Hume ;  a 
long  time  passed,  however,  before  its  arguments 
were  able  to  make  way  in  regard  to  matters  of 
national  finance  and  trade,  so  deeply  rooted 
were  the  erroneous  dogmas  that  the  book  sought 
to  overthi'ow.  Its  author  also  wi'ote  on  morals, 
but  his  ini[)ortance  as  an  ethical  writer  was 
comparatively  small. 

Among  the  first  to  take  up  a  position  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  to 
work  out  a  philosophical  system  of  his  own, 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Eeid  (1710-1796),  a  native  of 
Strachan,  in  Kincai-dineshire,  at  tii-st  a  minister 
of  the  Scottish  church,  then  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
latterly  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  1764  he  published 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Human  3Ii)id  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Sense;  in  1785  Essays  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  in  1788  Essays  on 
the  Active  Powers  of  Man.  These  works  formed 
a  foundation  for  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Scottish  or  common-sense  school  of  philosophy, 
doctrines  that  were  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  had  become  prominent  through  the 
teaching  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  doctrines 
combated  by  Eeid  and  his  followers  are  such  as 
that  we  have  no  real  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  an  external  world,  that  we  only  take  its  exist- 
ence for  granted,  and  that  we  only  know  ideas 
or  mental  impressions.  Eeid,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  our  impressions  tell  us  directly 
that  there  is  an  external  world,  and  that  the 
universal  impressions  of  mankind  must  be  held 
as  true  without  further  question.  An  imme- 
diate follower  of  Eeid  was  Dr.  Beattie,  the  poet 
of  the  Minstrel,  who  combated  Hume's  teaching 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of 
Truth  (1770),  while  the  opinions  of  the  same 
school  were  also  maintained  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied form  by  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828)  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (1786-1856).  Hume's  attack 
on  miracles  called  forth  a  vigorous  defence  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  George  Campbell,  professor  of 
divinity,  and  afterwai-ds  principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Abei'deen,  whose  able  Dissertation  on 
Miracles  came  out  in  1762.  Principal  Campbell 
is  also  known  for  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 

Among  men  of  science  and  learning  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Dr.  John  Aibuthnot, 
the    friend    of    Addison   and   Pope  ;    Thomas 


Euddinian,  the  Latinist ;  Eobert  Sinison,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  whose  character  has 
been  described  in  a  previous  page;  Dr.  William 
CuUen,  who  did  much  for  the  science  of  medi- 
cine ;  Joseph  Black,  renowned  in  connection 
with  his  discovery  of  "  fixed  air,"  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  theory  of  latent  heat;  the  brothers 
William  and  John  Huntei',  who  spent  most  of 
their  lives  in  London,  and  whose  labours  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  anatomy;  and  James 
Hutton,  one  of  the  founders  of  geology,  whose 
views  regarding  atmospheric  action  and  the 
formation  of  strata  are  at  present  those  most 
conmionly  held.  In  this  century  the  Edin- 
burgh University  became  renowned  as  a  medi- 
cal school  through  the  teaching  of  Alexander 
Munro,  Cullen,  Black,  and  others.  Among 
travellers  of  the  century  James  Bruce,  "Abys- 
sinian Bruce,"  of  Kinnaird  holds  a  distinguished 
place,  and  though  he  only  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  minor  source  of  the  Nile  he  brought  back 
much  valuable  information  regarding  Abys- 
sinia. Mungo  Park  is  another  distinguished 
name  in  African  travel.  His  first  great  journey 
in  the  Niger  region  was  made  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  his  second,  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  was  made  early  in  the  nineteenth. 

Among  Scottish  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  may  mention  William  Aikman, 
Allan  Earasay  (son  of  the  poet),  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, and  Sir  Henry  Eaeburn,  who  had  attained 
pre-eminence  in  portraiture  among  his  Scottish 
competitors  years  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, though  he  continued  to  practise  his  art 
tUl  1823.  As  architects  we  must  mention 
Eobei't  Adam  and  his  brother  James ;  and  as 
an  engraver,  Sir  Eobert  Strange. 

In  the  department  of  mechanical  and  engin- 
eering science  Scotland  has  the  great  name  of 
James  Watt  to  point  to,  the  man  whose  inven- 
tive genius  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
use  of  machinery,  whose  genius,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (who  knew  him)  says^:  "Discovered  the 
means  of  multiplying  our  national  resources  to 
a  degree  perhaps  even  beyond  his  own  stupen- 
dous powers  of  calculation  and  combination; 
bringing  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  the  summit 
of  the  earth — giving  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the 
momentum  of  an  Afrite — commanding  manu- 
factures to  arise,  as  the  rod  of  the  prophet  pro- 
duced water  in  the  desert,  affording  the  means 
of  dispensing  with  that  time  and  tide  which 
wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without  that 
wind  which  defied  the  commands  and  threats 
of  Xerxes  himself.  This  potent  commander  of 
the  elements,"  he  adds,  "  this  abridger  of  time 
and  space — this  magician  whose  cloudy  machin- 
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■ery  has  produced  a  change  on  the  world,  the 
effects  of  which,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  are 
perhaps  only  now  beginning  to  be.felt— was  not 
only  the  most  profound  man  of  science,  the  most 
successful  combiner  of  powers  and  calculator  of 
numbers  as  adapted  to  practical  purjjoses, — was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  generally  well- 
informed, — but  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of 
human  beings."  James  Watt  was  born  at 
Greenock  in  1736,  where  his  father  was  a  re- 
spectable merchant  and  magistrate.  He  received 
a  good  education,  and  having  adojated  the  pro- 
fession of  mathematical  instrument  maker  he 
got  an  appointment  as  such  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  then  set  up  as  an  engineer,  made 
surveys  for  canals  and  harbours,  and  at  the 
same  time  worked  at  the  improvement  of  the 
«team  engine,  which  at  this  time  was  still  a 
very  imperfect  piece  of  mechanism.  The  great 
invention  of  Watt  which  has  had  such  far- 
reaching  effects  was  that  of  the  condenser 
separate  from  the  cylinder,  and  for  this  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  1769.  Some  years  after 
he  joined  Mr.  Boulton  as  a  partner,  and  the 
establishment  of  Boulton  &  Watt  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  for  many  years  manufactured 
steam-engines  that  achieved  a  world-wide  fame. 
Watt  retired  from  business  in  1800,  and  occu- 
pied his  declining  years  in  the  various  pursuits 
and  studies  in  which  he  was  interested,  till  his 
death  took  place  in  1819  at  his  residence  of 
Heathfield  Hall,  Staffordshire. 


Not  inferior  even  to  Watt  in  mechanical 
genius  was  another  Scotsman  who  .latterly  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt, 
and  whose  name  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  This  was  William  Murdoch, 
the  son  of  a  millwright  near  Old  Cumnock,  and 
born  in  1754.  When  in  Cornwall  superintend- 
ing the  erection  and  fitting  of  some  of  Boulton 
&  Watt's  engines,  he  constructed  in  1784  a 
model  high-^^ressure  engine  to  run  on  wheels, 
the  precursor  of  the  modern  locomotive.  He 
also  invented  the  oscillating  engine,  and  many 
other  useful  apparatus  and  contrivances,  but  his. 
work  as  inventor  of  the  system  of  gas-lighting 
is  his  most  remarkable  achievement.  In  1792 
he  first  lighted  his  offices  and  cottage  at  Eed- 
x'uth  with  gas.  In  1798  he  constructed  an  ex- 
tensive apparatus  at  Birmingham  for  the 
making,  storing,  and  purifying  of  gas  with  a 
view  to  the  supply  of  factories  or  other  large 
buildings,  and  not  long  after  the  offices  at  Soho 
were  lighted  by  means  of  this  illuminant.  It 
is  characteristic  of  this  unassuming,  unselfish 
man  that  he  never  sought  to  patent  his  great 
invention,  and  thus  derived  no  pecuniary 
benefit  from  it.  He  retired  from  business  in 
1830,  and  died  in  1839.  The  first  really  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  utilize  the  steam-engine  for 
purposes  of  navigation  were  made  in  Scotland 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  this  subject 
may  be  more  suitably  treated  in  connection  with 
Scottish  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.— CONTINUED  (1801-1820). 

Nineteenth  century  opens  gloomily  for  Britain— Bad  harvests  and  dearth,  aggravated  by  the  closing  of  the 
ports  of  Northern  Europe — Gloom  soon  dispelled — Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  sent  against  the  French  in 
Egypt — Forces  a  landing  and  gains  a  brilUant  victory,  but  is  mortally  wounded — French  forced  to  sur- 
render— Joy  at  the  result — Enthusiastic  reception  of  the  42nd  regiment  at  Edinburgh — Inclination  for 
peace — The  peace  of  Amiens — Brief  continuance  of  peace — Napoleon  continues  his  ambitious  projects — 
Britain  declares  war— Threatened  invasion  of  Britain — Large  volunteer  force  enrolled — Enthusiasm  in 
Britain — Pleasures  of  defence  adopted — French  fleet  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Calder — Great  victory  by 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  relieves  Britain  from  fear  of  invasion — Scotland's  share  in  Trafalgar — Napoleon's  victoiy 
at  Austcrlitz  and  death  of  Pitt — Trial  of  Lord  Melville  and  its  interest  for  Scotsmen — He  is  acquitted — 
Character  of  Jlelville  and  his  management  of  Scottish  affairs  as  described  by  Lord  Cockburn — Britain 
left  to  oppose  Napoleon  single-handed— Warlike  operations  in  various  parts,  more  especially  in  Italy — 
Victory  of  Sir  John  Stuart  at  i\Iaida — Napoleon  overtlu-ows  Prussia — Berlin  Decree  against  Britain — 
Napoleon  concludes  treaty  of  Tilsit  with  Russia,  and  still  further  menaces  Britain — Danish  navy  seized  by 
Britain — British  order  in  council  and  Napoleon's  Milan  Decree — Napoleon  attacks  Portugal  and  seats  his 
brother  on  the  thi-one  of  Spain — Britain  assists  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Peninsular  War  begins — Sir 
.-Vrthur  Wellesley  (Duke  of  Wellington)— Sir  John  IMoore — His  retreat  to  Corunna,  victory,  and  death — 
Wellington  again  sent  to  the  Peninsula — Crossing  of  the  Douro — Talavera — Busaco — Lines  of  Torres 
Vedras — Fuentesde  Oiioro — Barossa — Albuera — Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz — Salamanca — Yittoria — War 
carried  into  France  and  finished  at  Toulouse — Napoleon's  great  accession  of  power  and  his  fatal  Russian 
expedition — Overthrown  by  European  coahtion  and  forced  to  abdicate  and  retire  to  Elba — The  Walcheren 
expedition  and  other  British  operations — Napoleon  leaves  Elba  and  again  menaces  Europe — Measures 
taken  against  him — Wellington  and  Bliicher  now  his  antagonists — Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras — Napoleon 
overthrown  at  Waterloo— Account  of  the  battle — Scottish  regiments  play  a  distinguished  pai-t — Return 
of  42d  to  Edinburgh — Peace  followed  by  period  of  depression  and  discontent  in  Scotland — Threatened 
outbreak — Municipal  reform  demanded — Death  of  the  king — His  character — Particulars  regarding  the 
royal  family — Successive  ministries  during  this  period. 


The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon 
Britain  was  dark  and  lowering.  In  1799  a 
period  of  dearth  from  bad  harvests  had  begun, 
and  was  general  throughout  Europe.  A  still 
worse  harvest  succeeded  in  1800,  so  that  in  the 
following  year  provisions  in  England  and  Scot- 
land rose  to  a  gi'eat  price,  and  starvation  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  prevailed  in  almost  every 
district.  In  addition  to  this,  the  evils  of  war 
had  deepened  around  us;  and  by  the  "  Northern 
Confederacy,"  concluded  at  the  end  of  1800  by 
the  madman  Paul  of  Russia  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  the  ports  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  hitherto  our  granaries  in 
seasons  of  agricultural  depression,  were  closed 
against  us.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  hostility 
of  nations  had  united  with  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  Britain, 
or  to  drive  it  into  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  people  were 
already  disenchanted  of  their  republican  dreams, 


and  although  cases  of  riot  and  outrage  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  they 
were  trivial  compared  with  the  hardships  that 
caused  them.  But  this  state  of  de^Dression  did 
not  continue  long.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  and  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  resulting 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern  Confederacy, 
opened  the  Baltic  to  British  shipping,  so  that 
our  markets  were  speedily  filled  with  imported 
grain,  while  the  harvest  of  1801  also  was  a  great 
improvement  on  those  immediately  j^receding. 
A  land  victory  too,  a  gratification  to  which  our 
armies  had  of  late  been  unaccustomed,  and  the 
political  and  commei'cial  prospects  it  opened  up, 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  enabled 
them  to  look  forward  with  hope. 

This  victory  was  gained  in  Egypt,  where  a 
French  army  still  maintained  its  footing;  for 
Bonaparte,  though  he  had  himself  returned  to 
France  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  had  not  re- 
linquished his  plans  of  Eastern  conquests.     To 
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maintain,  therefore,  her  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  possession  of  her  Indian 
Empire,  it  was  necessary  that  Britain  should 
make  a  counter-invasion  of  Egypt  upon  an 
adequate  scale.  Accordingly  a  force  of  15,000 
men  under  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby  was  sent  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  country  or  take 
them  prisoners.  The  troops  effected  a  landing 
near  Alexandria  on  the  8th  March,  1801,  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery 
from  the  enemy,  whom  they  drove  from  their 
position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After  two 
skirmishes  on  subsequent  days  a  decisive  action 
took  i^lace  on  the  21st,  when  the  French  under 
General  Menou  made  a  sudden  and  determined 
attack  on  the  British,  hoping  to  take  them  un- 
awares. The  fighting  was  more  terrible  than 
any  the  French  had  hitherto  engaged  in. 
Menou's  cavalry  was  literally  destroyed ;  and 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  the  infantry 
was  completely  routed  with  immense  loss,  in- 
cluding that  of  three  generals  killed.  A  corps, 
which  like  most  of  the  regiments  under  Menou 
had  formed  part  of  the  victorious  army  of  Italy, 
and  which  in  its  pride  had  taken  the  vainglori- 
ous title  of  "  The  Invincibles,"  was  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  famous  42nd  regiment,  assisted 
by  the  28th.  Desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting 
with  the  bayonet  took  place  after  ammunition 
failed;  and  as  the  struggle  grew  fiercer  still  the 
combatants  wielded  the  butts  of  their  muskets, 
and  even  in  some  cases  man  closed  with  man 
and  measured  strength  in  a  determined  death- 
gripe.  The  British  triumph  was  great  and 
glorious,  but  was  clouded  by  the  loss  of  brave 
Sir  Ealph,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  during  a  charge  of  the  French  cavalry. 
Regardless  of  the  hurt,  he  would  not  leave  the 
field  tiU  the  enemy  were  in  retreat,  when  he 
fainted  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  He  was 
carried  on  board  the  admiral's  flagship,  where 
he  died  on  the  28th.  Sir  Ralph  was  born  at 
Menstrie,  Clackmannanshire,  and  had  served 
in  all  the  important  campaigns  of  the  period. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  regenerator  of  the  British 
army,  which  had  fallen  iuto  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
officers  who  had  been  formed  under  his  com- 
mands. Of  these  the  best  known  is  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  in  this  battle  and  in  the  landing  of 
the  British  troops  rendered  splendid  services, 
and  eight  years  after  became  immortal  at  Co- 
run  na. 

This  victory  proved  that  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  the  soldiers  of  other  nationalities, 
British  soldiers,  and  Scottish  soldiers  in  parti- 
cular, could  more  than  hold  their  own  in  fair 
stand-up  fight  with  the  best  men  that  France 
could  bring  to  meet  them;  and  the  lesson  seems 


to  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  the  French 
in  Egypt  themselves.  So  spiritless,  indeed,  had 
the  French  become  after  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
that  before  Cairo  5000  of  their  disciijlined  troops 
allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  and  driven  ofi^ 
the  field  by  an  army,  or  rather  a  mob,  of  ill- 
trained  Turkish  soldiers.  It  was  evident  that 
they  could  no  longer  keep  possession  of  Egypt, 
especially  when  the  British  reinforcements  from 
India  arrived,  and  the  French,  to  the  number 
of  24,000,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  con- 
veyed to  France.  When  tidings  of  the  success 
of  the  British  reached  Edinburgh,  the  general 
triumph  was  mixed  with  regret  for  the  loss  of 
the  victor  of  Alexandria,  whose  private  wortli, 
as  well  as  his  high  military  achievements,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen; 
and  it  was  deemed  fitting  that  a  monument  to 
his  memory  should  be  erected  in  the  high  church 
of  the  Scottish  capital.  When  the  gallant  42ud 
Highlanders  arrived — the  conquerors  of  the  far- 
famed  Invincibles — the  national  enthusiasm  of 
the  city  was  stirred  up  to  a  high  pitch;  and  as 
the  crowds  looked  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
brave  mountaineers,  now  bronzed  with  the  sun 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  they  caught  ai'dour  and 
courage  for  the  years  of  trial  that  were  yet  to 
come  and  the  threats  of  invasion  that  were  to 
summon  them  to  resistance.  The  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition was  the  only  one  of  the  military  under- 
takings planned  by  Pitt  that  proved  successful; 
but  before  it  had  been  brought  to  so  happy  a 
conclusion,  and  also  before  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen had  been  gained  by  Nelson,  the  premier, 
who  had  now  been  at  the  helm  of  the  state  for 
seventeen  years,  liad  resigned  his  post  and  been 
succeeded  by  Addington. 

The  condition  of  both  France  and  England 
by  this  time  was  such  that  peace  was  desirable 
for  both  countries.  Britain,  now  without  allies 
on  the  Continent,  could  not  assail  her  rival  by 
land,  while  the  latter,  with  her  fleets  blockaded 
in  her  ports,  was  unable  to  encounter  her  island 
enemy  by  sea.  In  other  respects  the  advantage 
lay  on  the  side  of  Britain,  whose  mercantile 
shipping  had  increased  nearly  one-third  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1793,  while  that 
of  France  had  been  nearly  annihilated. ^  The 
revenue  of  France,  also,  notwithstanding  her 
victories  and  conquests,  was  still  less  than  it  liad 
been  previous  to  the  revolution,  while  that  of 
Britain  was  nearly  doubled.  The  negotiations 
for  peace,  therefore,  which  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  were  listened  to  more  cordially 
by  France  after  she  had  been  forced  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1802,  a  defi- 

1  In  proof  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  at  this 
period,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  had  risen  from  £33,143.000  in  1798  to 
£48,500,000  in  1802. 
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nitive  treaty  of  peace,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was 
signed.  Great  was  the  joy  manifested  by  both 
nations  when  hostilities  were  thus  put  a  stop 
to.  When  the  mail  carrying  the  news  reached 
Edinburgh,  the  populace  in  token  of  their  joy 
seized  the  vehicle,  and  having  tAken  out  the 
horses  dragged  it  to  various  parts  of  the  city, 
such  as  the  lord -provost's  house  and  that  of 
Admiral  IJuncau.  The  guns  of  the  castle  fired 
a  royal  salute,  the  volunteers  mustered  and  fired 
a  feu  de  Joie,  and  the  city  was  illuminated  in 
the  evening.  Similar  demonstrations  were 
carried  out  at  other  places,  and  in  due  course 
formal  proclamation  of  the  event  was  made 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. A  great  decrease  ill  the  army  was  now 
decreed,  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that  the 
peace  would  be  lasting,  though  many  were 
much  less  sanguine. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  peace  of  Amiens 
was  nothing  but  a  truce,  and  that  Bonaparte 
had  never  meant  it  to  be  anything  else.  In 
Maj-,  1802,  he  was  made  "First  Consul"  for 
life,  wdth  the  right  of  naming  his  successor,  and 
being  now  absolute  ruler  of  France,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  onwards  in  his  career  of  conquest. 
But  Britain  must  first  be  crushed.  Accordingly 
he  persisted  in  keeping  his  troops  in  Hollaml, 
contraiy  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  the 
French  and  Dutch  ports  made  open  prepara- 
tions for  invasion,  while  he  extended  the  French 
dominions  farther  by  the  addition  of  Switzer- 
land and  part  of  Italy.  Notwithstanding  these 
proceedings,  he  demanded  that  Malta  should 
be  evacuated  by  Britain,  as  had  been  arranged 
at  the  peace,  and  when  Britain  refused  he  grossly 
insulted  the  British  ambassador.  As  he  refused 
to  make  amends,  the  result  was  that  in  May, 
1803,  after  fourteen  short  months  of  peace,  war 
was  declared  by  Britain  against  France,  a  step 
that  evoked  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  former 
country.  The  designs  of  Bonaparte  being  seen 
through  gave  rise  to  universal  alarm,  and  it 
was  thought  better  to  endure  at  once  the  stern 
realities  of  war  than  live  a  jn-ey  to  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

The  first  blow  that  Napoleon  struck  was  at 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Britain,  and  the 
means  adopted  for  this  was  by  occupj'ing  Han- 
over, seizing  the  great  trading  cities  of  Bi-emeu 
and  Hamburg,  and  closing  the  Elbe  and  Weser 
against  British  trade,  while  British  home  and 
colonial  produce,  even  if  brought  in  neutral 
vessels,  was  to  be  excluded  from  French  ports. 
His  next  step  was  to  be  the  invasion  of  Britain 
itself,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  an  army 
of  150,000  men  and  a  great  flotilla  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  besides  other  vessels,  were  as- 
sembled at  BouloEcne. 


In  England  an  excitement  similar  to  that 
of  the  days  of  the  Armada  prevailed,  and 
corresponding  prei)aratiou3  were  made  to 
meet  the  crisis.  Besides  the  regular  troops- 
under  arms,  volunteers  enrolled  themselves 
with  eager  haste,  and  soon  amounted  in  num- 
ber to  ;33.'5,000  men.  Scotland  naturally  was 
not  behind  England  in  such  an  emergency, 
and  arming  and  drilling  was  everywhere  the 
order  of  the  day.  Before  the  end  of  1803 
36,000  Scottish  volunteers  were  enrolled,  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed,, 
we  may  mention  that  one  Edinburgh  battalion 
of  550  men  had  its  number  made  up  in  three 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  time  of  opening  the 
books,  and  that  the  city  of  Aberdeen  raised  a 
battalion  of  800  men  in  eight  days.  Each  town 
and  village  contributed  its  quota  of  patriotic 
defenders  of  heai'th  and  home,  and  meetings 
were  everywhere  held,  at  which  were  discussed 
the  best  measures  to  be  adopted.  And  the 
clergy  were  not  behind  the  laity,  since  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  on  the 
ground  that  "by  law  ministers  are  exempted 
from  those  personal  services  which  are,  in  this 
most  interesting  crisis  of  public  aff"airs,  required 
of  othei's,  unanimously  resolved  to  offer  a  bounty 
for  encouraging  able-bodied  men  to  enlist  in 
his  majesty's  service."  All  the  land  forces  of 
Scotland  were  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Moira.  A  sea-fencible  force  to  serve 
ashore  or  afloat  was  also  embodied  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  this  being  intended  ta 
comprise  all  fishermen  and  others  occupied  in 
connection  with  the  shores  or  harbours  of  the 
country,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, were  not  liable  to  be  impressed  for  service 
in  the  fleet.  Batteries  and  other  works  were 
erected  at  different  points  on  the  coast,  and  a 
system  of  signals  established,  in  order  that, 
should  the  enemy  land,  his  presence  might  be 
immediately  proclaimed  far  and  wide.  The 
greatest  exertions,  however,  were  devoted  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
country,  Britain's  first  line  of  defence,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  keep  the  soil  of 
Britain  from  being  profaned  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  foe.  The  onl}^  chance,  indeed,  for  the 
French  to  effect  a  successful  landing  was  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  British  admirals,  and 
to  get  together  such  a  naval  force  as  would  give 
themselves  at  least  a  temporary  command  of 
the  Channel.  Of  this  there  was  some  prospect 
after  Spain  had  joined  France  (in  1804),  and 
when  the  large  Spanish  fleet  was  united  to  that 
already  at  Napoleon's  command.  But  after  a 
Franco-Spanish  fleet  had  been  defeated  by  Sir 
Eobert  Calder  (a  Scottish  admiral),  with  the  loss 
of  two  of  its  best  ships.  Napoleon  (now  emjieror^ 
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suddenly  withdrew  his  army  from  Boulogne,  and 
the  great  and  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
which  followed  soon  after,  utterly  dashed  to  the 
ground  any  hope  Napoleon  may  have  cherished 
of  leading  a  conquering  army  over  the  fair  fields 
of  England. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  on  the 
£lst  October,  1805.  The  enemy  numbered 
33  ships  of  the  line  and  5  frigates,  while  the 
British  fleet  consisted  of  27  line  of  battle  ships 
and  4  frigates.  Details  of  the  struggle  cannot 
here  be  given;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  com- 
bined fleets  were  crushed,  nineteen  shijjs  being 
taken  and  one  blown  up,  while  20,000  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Soon  after, 
five  French  and  Spanish  ships  that  had  escaped 
were  taken  and  others  were  wrecked.  Hardly 
a  vessel  of  the  whole  33  was  ever  seen  afloat 
again,  and  the  French  naval  power  was  hence- 
forth of  little  account  during  the  war.  The 
fears  of  invasion  were  thus  dispelled  at  a  stroke. 
The  public  mind  of  Britain,  so  long  in  a  state 
of  painful  tension,  was  restored  to  comparative 
tranquillity,  but  the  price  was  the  life  of  Britain's 
greatest  naval  hero.  The  rejoicings  throughout 
the  country  were  adequate  to  the  occasion,  but 
joy  was  mingled  with  grief.  Nelson  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's,  and  monuments  to  his  memory 
were  erected  in  many  a  town,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  among  the  number.  Money  was  liber- 
ally contributed  both  by  corporations  and  private 
individuals  for  the  relief  of  the  relatives  of  the 
seamen  and  marines  that  had  fallen  in  the  glori- 
ous battle,  and  in  this  benevolent  movement 
Scotland  took  its  due  share,  as  her  sons  had 
also  done  in  the  victory.  The  Scotsman  of  most 
note  who  was  present  at  Trafalgar  was  Admiral 
the  Earl  of  Northesk,  who  commanded  the 
Britannia,  a  ship  of  100  guns,  one  of  the  three 
largest  vessels  in  the  victorious  fleet.  Another 
Scottish  admiral  of  this  period,  who  rendered 
numerous  important  services,  but  whose  name 
is  not,  like  that  of  Admiral  Duncan,  associated 
with  any  outstanding  exploit,  was  Lord  Keith, 
a  member  of  the  Marischal  family,  whose  chiefs 
had  been  outlawed  for  their  connection  with 
the  rebellion  of  1715. 

A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  December  2,  1805,  had 
completely  defeated  the  combined  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies ;  had  thus  shattered  the  new 
league  of  nations  that  Pitt  had  been  able  to 
raise  up  against  him,  and  had  made  himself 
dominant  in  Europe  as  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  Austerlitz  proved  a 
death-blow  to  Pitt,  who  was  already  in  failing 
health,  and  now  looked  forwai'd  with  foreboding 
upon  the  dangers  that  he  dreaded  for  his  coun- 
try.    He   died   on   January  23,   1806,  having 


guided  the  destinies  of  Britain  almost  continu- 
ously since  1783.  At  his  death  he  was  again 
jDremiei',  the  inefi'ective  ministry  of  Addington 
having  not  long  survived  the  renewal  of  the 
war. 

The  same  year  an  event  took  place,  which 
though  entirely  belouging  to  tlie  domestic  his- 
tory of  Britain,  was  in  Scotland  and  for  Scotsmen 
a  matter  of  as  much  interest  as  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  itself.  This  was  the  impeachment 
of  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Melville,  before  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  name  of  Dundas  (he  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1802)  was  an 
honoured  one  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  had  long  been  treasurer  of  the  navy,  had 
held  the  j^atronage  of  all  places  in  Scotland  in 
his  hand,  and  was  at  present  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  Not  only  had  his  political  character 
and  the  general  estimate  of  his  abilities  stood 
deservedly  high,  but  as  already  mentioned,  he 
had  also  used  his  great  influence  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  and  had  procured  comfortable 
appointments  for  many  of  its  well-born  but 
penniless  sons.  It  was  no  light  circumstance, 
therefore,  for  the  Scotsmen  of  the  day,  that 
such  a  man  should  be  accused  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours — more  especially  when  the 
chargesweremingled  with  abundance  of  national 
dislike  and  aspersion  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  England.  Lord  Melville  stood  impeached 
in  Westminster  Hall  of  having,  while  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  applied  to  his  private  use  and  profit 
public  money  intended  for  the  naval  service ; 
of  having  authorized  his  paymaster  to  draAV 
large  sums  of  jjublic  money  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  use  the  same  for  his  private  pur- 
poses ;  and  of  having  got  from  the  paymaster  a 
share  of  the  large  sums  that  he  had  thus  drawn 
from  the  bank.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
ten  chai'ges  contained  in  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville,  and  the  trial  began  on  April  29, 
1806.  It  lasted  fifteen  days,  with  the  result 
that  his  lordship  was  acquitted  of  all  the  charges, 
the  majorities  in  his  favour  being  generally 
large,  and  the  peers  being  on  one  of  the  charges 
quite  unanimous.  His  acquittal  was  the  cause 
of  much  rejoicing  in  Scotland,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  many  congratulatory  addresses  and 
public  entertainments.  Lord  Melville  did  not 
again  hold  any  political  office,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  interest  himself  in  public  affairs.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh,  28th  May,  1811. 

Regarding  this  great  Scotsman,  and  the  Scot- 
land of  his  day,  we  may  quote  the  following 
interesting  and  appreciative  remarks  from  Lord 
Cockburn^ : — "  The  whole  country  was  managed 
by  the  indisputed  and   sagacious  energy  of  a 

^Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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single  native,  who  knew  the  circumstances  and 
tlie  wants,  and  the  proper  bait,  of  every  country- 
man wortli  being  attended  to.  Henry  Dundas, 
the  Hrst  Viscount  Melville,  was  the  Pharos  of 
Scotland.  Who  steered  upon  him  was  safe; 
who  disregarded  his  light  was  wrecked.  It  was 
to  liis  nod  that  every  man  owed  what  he  had 
got  and  looked  for  what  he  wished.  Always 
at  the  head  of  some  great  department  of  the 
jjublic  service,  and  with  the  indirect  command 
of  places  in  every  other  department;  and  the 
establishments  of  Scotland,  instead  of  being 
pruned,  multiplying;  the  judges,  the  sheriffs, 
the  clergy,  the  professors,  the  town-councillors, 
the  members  of  parliament  and  of  every  public 
board,  including  all  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
and  shoals  of  commissions  in  the  military,  the 
naval,  and  the  Indian  service,  were  all  the 
breath  of  his  nostril.  This  despotism  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  personal  character 
and  manners  of  the  man.  Handsome,  gentle- 
manlike, frank,  cheerful,  and  social,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  most  men  and  with  all  women. 
Too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  live  well 
with  his  opponents  when  they  would  let  him, 
and  totally  incapable  of  personal  harshness  or 
unkindness,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  his 
official  favours  should  be  confined  to  his  own 
innumerable  and  insatiable  partisans.  With 
such  means,  so  dispensed,  no  wonder  that  the 
monarchy  was  absolute.  But  no  human  omni- 
potence could  be  exercised  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  just  ofi'ence.  .  .  .  The  miserable 
condition  of  our  political  institutions  and  habits 
made  this  country  a  noble  field  for  a  patriotic 
statesman  who  had  been  allowed  to  improve  it. 
But  this  being  then  impossible,  for  neither  the 
government  nor  a  majority  of  the  people  wished 
for  it,  thei'e  was  no  way  of  managing  except  by 
patronage.  Its  magistrates  and  representatives, 
and  its  other  base  and  paltry  materials,  had  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  places  for  which  they  did 
what  they  were  bidden ;  and  this  was  really  all 
the  government  that  the  country  then  admitted 
of.  .  .  .  He  was  the  very  man  for  Scotland 
at  that  time,  and  is  a  Scotchman  of  whom  his 
country  may  be  proud.  Skilful  in  parliament, 
wise  and  liberal  in  council,  and  with  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  administration,  the  usual 
reproach  of  his  Scotch  management  is  removed 
by  the  two  facts  that  he  did  not  make  the  bad 
elements  he  had  to  work  with,  and  that  he  did 
not  abuse  them ;  which  last  is  the  greatest 
praise  that  his  situation  admits  of." 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace 
of  Pressburg,  Britain  was  left  for  a  time  to 
maintain  the  contest  against  France  single- 
handed.  In  1806  her  military  operations  took 
a  wide  range,  embracing  Italy,  Sicily,  Portugal, 


I  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  South  America.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  achievements  accomplished  in  the 
year  just  mentioned  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  royal  family  of  which  had  been 
driven  out  by  Napoleon  in  order  to  provide  a 
throne  for  his  brother  .Joseph.  Here  a  British 
force  of  some  5000  men  was  landed  under  the 
command  of  Sir  .John  Stuart,  who  on  July  6  i 
gave  battle  at  Maida  to  7000  French  veterans 
under  General  Eegnier.  Some  of  our  soldiers 
had  never  yet  been  under  fire,  while  most  of 
them  had  seen  little ;  but  they  nevertheless  ad- 
vanced to  the  bayonet  charge  with  such  resolu- 
tion that  the  Fx'ench  wavered,  and  then  tm-ned 
and  fled,  being  overtaken  and  cut  down  with 
dreadful  slaughter.  Their  total  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  4000  men.  This,  compared  with  the 
great  events  of  European  warfare,  was  but  a 
skirmish,  and  was  attended  with  no  immediate 
results  of  value,  but  the  moral  effects  of  the 
battle  of  Maida,  like  those  of  Alexandria,  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  land  battles  to 
which  our  armies  were  soon  after  to  be  sum- 
moned. That  it  was  an  action  requiring  public 
recognition  was  seen  by  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  well 
as  of  the  Commons  were  unanimously  accorded 
to  the  victors  of  Maida,  while  a  pension  of 
£1000  a-year  was  settled  upon  Sir  John  for 
"  the  brilliant  and  important  victory  "  which  he 
and  his  troops  had  gained. 

The  career  of  the  French  emperor  continued 
with  gigantic  strides.  Having  prostrated  Aus- 
tria in  one  short  campaign  he  turned  upon 
Prussia,  which  soon  experienced  a  similar  fate. 
He  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  his  usual 
px'ofouud  calculation  and  his  usual  vapidity  of 
execution ;  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  by  which  the  armies  of  Prussia  were  cut 
down  to  a  handful  of  8000  fugitive  soldiers, 
reduced  this  kingdom  to  a  more  degraded  condi- 
tion than  even  Austria.  Her  sti'oug  fortresses 
were  seized ;  her  capital  was  occupied  by  the 
French  ;  and  a  contribution  equivalent  to  nearly 
twelve  millions  sterling  was  forthwith  imposed 
upon  the  country.  When  in  the  Prussian 
capital.  Napoleon  aimed  a  blow  at  Britain's 
commercial  power  by  the  publication  of  the 
famous  Berlin  Decree.  Of  all  his  enemies 
Britain  was  the  most  hated,  because  the  most 
foi-midable  and  the  most  unapproachable.  It 
had  confronted  him  more  or  less  directly  in  all  his 
movements,  subsidized  every  power  that  w^as  at 
war  with  him,  destroyed  his  navy,  and  blockaded 
his  ports.  But  this  Berlin  Decree  was  to  be  a 
full  requital.  By  it  the  British  islands  were 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  All  traffic 
or  communication  with  them  was  prohibited; 
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all  British  property  or  merchandise  found  in  any 
country  under  the  control  of  France  was  to  be 
confiscated ;  and  all  Bi'itish  subjects  residing 
there  were  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  Men 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  blockading  such  an  island 
as  Britain,  but  when  a  great  number  of  the 
European  ports  were  closed  to  our  traffic  mat- 
ters became  sei'ious  enough,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  so  could  the  large  contraband 
traffic  have  been  prevented.  This,  however, 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  a  system  of 
granting  trading  licenses  was  adopted. 

Still  another  step  was  taken  against  us  by 
Napoleon  in  1807  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  concluded  with  Russia,  after  tliat  power 
had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
in  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.  For  not 
only  was  Russia  to  exclude  our  trade  from  her 
harbours,  but  she  was  also  to  join  her  fleet 
with  those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  aid 
France  in  overthrowing  Britain's  naval  supre- 
macy. It  was  time  for  Britain  to  take  action 
and  anticipate  the  threatened  blow.  Accor- 
dingly an  expedition  set  sail  from  Yarmouth  for 
Copenhagen,  comprising  25  sail  of  the  line 
besides  other  vessels,  and  carrying  nearly  30,000 
troops  with  siege  artillery  and  stores.  Admiral 
Gambler  commanded  the  fleet,  and  Lord  Cath- 
cart  the  land  forces.  Denmark  was  called  on  to 
deliver  up  her  fleet  to  the  keeping  of  the  British 
government  until  the  danger  was  over  and 
peace  concluded,  and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that,  backed  up  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  the  demand  would  have  been  agreed  to. 
But  instead  of  this  the  Danes  stood  to  their 
defence,  and  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  sea 
and  land  for  four  days  before  they  would  give 
in.  The  British  thus  got  possession  of  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  a  number  of  others  of 
smaller  size,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  naval  stores 
and  ordnance.  The  small  island  of  Heligoland 
was  also  taken  possession  of  by  Britain,  being 
valuable  at  this,  conjuncture  as  a  depot  for 
British  manufactures,  colonial  goods,  and  other 
merchandise,  which  could  be  smuggled  up  the 
estuaries  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  conveyed 
into  the  interior  of  the  Continent  in  defiance  of 
the  Berlin  Decree.  Denmark  naturally  enough 
became  an  ally  of  France,  and  declared  war 
against  Britain,  but  the  powerful  Danish  navy 
being  secured  the  Danes  could  now  do  us  com- 
paratively little  harm. 

As  a  reply  to  Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree  Britain 
issued  an  "  order  in  council,"  declaring  that  vessels 
trading  with  French  ports,  or  ports  under  French 
control,  were  liable  to  be  captured  and  condem- 
ned as  lawful  prizes,  and  subsequently  the  whole 
French  coast,  and  the  ports  of  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  French,  were  proclaimed  to  be 


in  a  state  of  blockade.  As  a  fresh  measure 
aimed  against  our  commerce,  Bonaparte  issued 
towards  the  end  of  1807  his  famous  Milan 
Decree,  proclaiming  all  merchant  vessels  of 
whatever  nation  that  should  submit  to  our 
orders  in  council  to  be  lawful  prizes  to  the 
French. 

Shortly  before  this  last  decree,  the  refusal 
of  Portugal  to  take  action  against  Britain  by 
complying  with  the  Berlin  Decree  had  led  to 
this  small  and  weak  state  being  overrun  by  the 
French,  and  to  the  announcement  in  Napoleon's 
official  journal,  the  2Ioniteur,  that  the  house  of 
Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign.  Spain  was  the 
next  victim,  and  not  undeservedly  so,  so  far  at 
least  as  her  rulers  were  concerned,  who  had 
aided  in  the  downfall  of  Portugal.  With  little 
difficulty  Napoleon  was  able  to  seat  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  ancient  and  illustrious  Spanish 
throne.  But  though  the  country  was  occupied 
the  people  were  not  subdued,  and  speedily  rose 
against  their  oppressors,  calling  on  Britain  for 
aid,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  that  they 
could  do  something  for  themselves  by  their 
brave  and  successful  resistance  to  the  French 
at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  by  the  defeat  of  a 
French  array  at  Baylen.  Portugal  also  rose 
against  the  French,  and  the  gi'and  struggle 
known  as  the  Peninsular  war  began,  and  with 
it  the  train  of  events  that  ended  in  Napoleon's 
final  overthrow. 

The  hero  of  this  great  conflict,  as  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers,  was  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  who  began  under  the  title  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  and  was  as  yet  chiefly  known 
by  the  successes  he  had  achieved  in  India.  He 
landed  at  Mondego  Bay  in  Portugal  on  August  1, 
1808,  and  after  defeating  a  French  force  at  Eoli9a 
gained  a  much  more  important  victory  over  the 
French  general  Junot  at  Vimeiro.  Immediately 
after  this  Sir  Ai'thur  was  superseded  in  the 
supreme  command,  and  when  a  much  more 
severe  blow  could  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
French  the  convention  of  Cintra  was  signed, 
allowing  them  to  evacuate  Portugal  with  their 
baggage  and  stores,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  France 
in  our  own  vessels. 

The  next  step  in  the  war  was  taken  by  the 
appointment  of  Sir  .John  Moore  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  to  be  employed  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to  co-oiierate 
with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  kingdom.  He  entered  Spain 
towards  the  end  of  1808  from  Portugal,  ad- 
vanced to  Salamanca,  and  from  that  place, 
encouraged  by  the  representations  of  the 
Spaniards  and  also  of  the  British  minister, 
pressed  onward  towards  Madrid  to  relieve  the 
capital,  now  threatened  by  the  French.     But 
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Madi-id  surreudered  without  a  blow,  and  Sir 
John,  finding  that  he  had  been  allured  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  by  fallacious  promises,  and 
that  the  French  with  Nai>oleou  at  their  head 
were  about  to  envelop  hiui  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  was  reduced  to  the  hazardous  exjjedient 
of  a  retreat  to  the  coast.  And  seldom  was  a  re- 
treat performed  untler  such  ditiiculties,  or  atten- 
ded with  such  privations  and  sufferings.  He  was 
indeed  reinforced  by  about  10,000  men  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  been  sent  to  Coruuna  with 
troops  from  England  ;  but  his  force  was  still  too 
weak  to  cope  successfully  with  his  antagonist's, 
and  he  lost  many  men  by  cold,  hunger,  and  the 
constant  attacksof  the  Freucluw'hile  the  dastardly 
Spaniards  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  re- 
treating army.  At  last  Sir  John  reached  Corunna, 
to  which  place  British  transports  came  round 
from  Vigo  to  embark  his  army ;  but  hither  also 
came  Soult,  who  had  follow^ed  Moore  in  hot 
pursuit,  having  received  express  commands  from 
Napoleon  to  drive  the  British  into  the  sea.  Sir 
John,  seeing  battle  inevitable,  prepai-ed  for  a 
parting  blow,  although  his  army,  spiritless  and 
toil-w-orn,  w\as  now  reduced  to  14,000  men,  while 
Soult  had  at  least  20,000  veterans,  in  good  trim 
and eagerfor  thecombat.  Moore  having  madehis 
arrangements  with  the  utmost  cai-e  and  skill, 
cheered  his  drooping  regiments  with  soldierly 
encouragements,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
gallant  42ud  with  the  short  and  pithy  exhorta- 
tion, "Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!"  And 
well  did  the  brave  countrymen  of  Sir  John  re- 
member his  words,  as  was  proved  by  their  deeds 
on  that  glorious  day.  Napoleon's  best  general 
was  defeated,  his  troops  were  broken  and  scat- 
tered, and  the  British  army  was  embarked  in 
safety.  But  their  gallant  and  beloved  general, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball,  was  carried 
into  Corunna  by  his  sorrowing  Highlanders,  after 
he  had  been  gladdened  by  the  assurance  that  his 
soldiers  were  victorious.  He  was  buried  at  mid- 
night on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna, 
amid  the  throng  and  hurry  of  departure.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  IGth  January,  1809. 
Sir  David  Baird,  a  Scottish  soldier  who  had  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  in  India,  was  in 
command  of  the  42nd  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  but  soon  received  a  wound  which  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  field  and  cost  him  an 
arm. 

In  March,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  again 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  having  arrived  at  Lislion 
was  able  to  take  the  field  with  an  army  of  about 
25,000  men,  including  a  number  of  Portuguese. 
His  first  exploit  was  the  crossing  of  the  Douro 
at  Oporto,  in  order  to  attack  the  French,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Soult.    The  Douro 


is  a  wide,  deep,  and  rapid  stream,  and  Wellesle^s 
means  of  transport  were  very  defective,  while 
the  opposite  bank  was  defended  by  10,000 
French,  left  there  by  Soult,  who  himself  was  in 
leisurely  retreat.  Nevertheless  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  army  had  crossed  the  river  and 
established  themselves  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  their  j)urpose,  and  the  French  were 
immediately  driven  out  of  Oporto;  while  the 
whole  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  this  bril- 
liant affair  was  only  twenty-three  killed  and 
ninety-six  wounded.  Wellesley  then  gave  chase 
to  Soult,  whom  he  drove  into  Spain  with 
the  loss  of  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
military  chest.  Although  far  from  receiving 
the  support  that  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from 
both  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  he  advanced 
into  Spain  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
and  on  July  28  fought  the  important  battle  of 
Talavera,  forty-five  miles  west  of  Toledo,  where 
the  French  were  commanded  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  king  of  Spain,  in  person,  and  under 
him  the  marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor.  The 
British  army  on  this  occasion  amounted  to 
nearly  20,000  men,  their  allies  the  Spaniards, 
who  lent  scarcely  any  aid  at  all,  to  about  34,000, 
while  the  French  army  consisted  of  50,000  well- 
trained  soldiers,  accustomed  to  victoiy  wherever 
they  fought.  The  combat,  which  began  in  the 
evening  of  the  27th  Jvily,  was  not  decided  till 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  The  French 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  7000  men  or 
more,  while  the  British  loss  was  nearly  5000. 
As  a  reward  for  this  important  victory  Sir 
Arthur  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Douro  and  Viscount  Wellington. 

Adhering  now  to  his  original  purpose  of  de- 
fending Spain  in  Portugal,  Wellington  en- 
trenched himself  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  having,  with  reinforcements,  only 
25,000  men  under  his  command,  while  Massena, 
one  of  Napoleon's  best  generals,  by  whom  he 
was  now  opposed,  was  at  the  head  of  70,000 
well-trained  soldiei's,  fresh  from  a  successful 
campaign  in  Germany.  Here  Wellington  stood 
firm  but  passive,  as  the  army  he  commanded 
was  the  only  stake  upon  which  for  the  present 
the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  depended,  while  the 
Spaniards  reproached  him  for  his  timidity  and 
the  British  for  his  inertness;  the  Portuguese 
for  their  part,  unable  to  understand  the  profound 
sagacity  of  the  plans  by  which  he  eflPectually 
protected  their  country,  opposed  his  measures 
and  plotted  to  counteract  them.  At  length, 
after  retreating  before  the  advance  of  Massena, 
he  resolved  to  give  battle  upon  the  rugged  range 
of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  where  he  took  up  his 
ground  with  admirable  skill.  Massena,  himself  a 
mountaineer,  and  whose  military  fame  had  first 
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been  established  by  successful  mountain  warfare, 
now  advanced,  in  the  full  hope  of  driving  the 
British  into  the  sea,  as  his  emperor  had  com- 
manded; and  on  the  27th  of  September,  1810, 
the  battle  of  Busaco  was  fought.  His  army 
numbered  72,000  men,  while  that  of  Wellington 
consisted  of  about  50,000,  a  large  portion  being 
Portuguese.  The  French  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  British  position,  but  were  beaten  back 
with  the  loss  of  2000  killed  and  neai'ly  twice 
that  number  wounded,  though  in  addition  to 
their  far-famed  leader  they  were  ofScered  by 
Ney,  Eegnier,  and  Loison,  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion as  officers.  The  loss  of  the  allied  army  was 
in  all  about  1300.  Massena  had  thus  received  a 
severe  check  but  was  still  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  and  "Wellington,  according  to  his  pre- 
arranged plan,  fell  back  within  the  famous  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  a  double  line  of  works,  which 
he  had  already  constructed,  running  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  sea,  and  comprising  100  redoubts 
or  forts,  mounted  with  more  than  600  pieces  of 
artillery.  Here  he  remained  for  a  time,  keeping 
guard  over  the  Portuguese  capital  and  getting 
supplies  without  difficulty,  having  the  city  and 
port  of  Lisbon  in  his  rear.  Massena  came  up 
and  reconnoitred  the  fortifications  of  Torres 
Vedras,  found  them  little  to  his  liking,  and  by 
and  by  retired  into  winter  quarters.  After 
having  wasted  and  eaten  up  the  country  so  that 
he  could  no  longer  remain  where  he  was,  Massena 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  while  Wellington,  who 
had  received  reinforcements  from  Britain,  fol- 
lowed closely  after  him  into  Spain,  beating  the 
French  whenever  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand.  The  two  genei-als  met  again  on  May  5, 
1811,  at  Fuentes  de  Oiioro  (just  within  the 
Spanish  frontier),  and  considering  that  the 
French  numbered  45,000,  while  the  allied  army 
was  only  30,000  strong,  it  was  honourable  for 
the  latter  that  the  event  was  a  drawn  battle, 
and  that  Massena  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
relieve  Almeida.  Meanwhile  a  brilliant  victory 
had  been  gained  in  the  south  of  Spain  over  the 
the  French  who  were  blockading  Cadiz,  on  the 
5th  of  March.  Here  General  Graham,  after- 
wards Lord  Lynedoch  (a  soldier  of  whom  Scot- 
land has  reason  to  be  proud),  had  a  desperate 
struggle  with  Marshal  Victor  for  possession  of 
the  heights  of  Barossa.  These  heights  were 
carried  by  the  British  bayonets,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  Victor  was  in  full  retreat. 
It  was  one  of  the  hardest  battles  ever  fought  in 
the  Peninsula  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Graham,  who  went  into  the  action  with  only 
4000  men,  lost  1243  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
while  the  loss  of  Victor  out  of  his  8000  men 
was  estimated  at  more  than  3000.  For  this 
action   Graham    received   the  thanks  of    both 


houses  of  paxiiament,  and  he  also  got  the  offer 
of  a  Spanish  dukedom.  General  Graham,  we 
may  remark,  had  lived  the  life  of  a  country 
gentlemen  till  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  then  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  On 
May  16th  the  bloody  battle  of  Albuera  was 
fought,  the  British  commander  here  being  INIar- 
shal  Beresford,  whose  object  was  to  check  Soult 
in  his  advance  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz.  Soult 
had  an  army  of  20,000  veterans,  while  Beresford, 
though  his  force  consisted  of  30,000,  had  only 
some  7000  British  troops  that  he  could  dejaend 
upon.  In  four  hours  the  allies  lost  7000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  while  their  antagonists 
lost  from  8000  to  9000. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  war,  in  the 
early  months  of  1812,  were  the  successful  sieges 
of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  Badajoz,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  Wellington's  movements  were 
so  rapid  and  decisive,  that  the  French  generals 
found  themselves  completely  outstripped  in 
their  own  favourite  mode  of  warfare.  Then 
followed  the  victory  of  Salamanca  (July  22), 
gained  by  Wellington  over  Marmont,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  supersede 
Massena.  On  this  occasion  both  leaders  had 
about  40,000  men  under  their  command,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  French  were  utterly  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  7000  prisoners  and  an 
immense  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
about  5000.  This  victory  opened  the  I'oad  to 
Madrid,  which  Wellington  entered  in  triumph, 
while  King  Joseph  and  his  court  fled  to  Va- 
lencia. But  want  of  means  to  carry  on  further 
aggressive  measures  now  stopped  Wellington's 
advance,  and  he  withdrew  his  array  in  safety  into 
winter  quai'ters  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo  by  a  series  of 
masterly  manoeuvres  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
enemy.  Though  he  had  fallen  back  from  his 
former  advanced  position,  Wellington  was  full  of 
hope  that  he  should  soon  clear  the  whole  Penin- 
sula of  the  French,  for  Napoleon,  who  was  now 
entangled  in  the  difficulties  of  his  Eussian  expe- 
dition, could  spare  no  reinforcements  for  Spain 
or  Portugal.  The  seat  of  war,  therefore,  was  soon 
transferred  once  more  to  the  former  country, 
and  King  Joseph,  who  mustered  all  his  re- 
sources for  the  defence  of  his  tottering  crown, 
halted  with  an  army  of  72,000  French  soldiers 
to  encounter  the  advancing  British  at  Vittoria, 
in  tlie  north  of  Spain.  Here,  on  June  21,  1813, 
a  pitched,  battle  was  fought,  and  the  French 
were  as  completely  routed  as  afterwards  at 
Waterloo,  Joseph  himself  having  barely  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner,  while  his  artillery,  hia 
stores,  his  baggage,  his  well-filled  money-chests, 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Soult,  who  had 
been  previously  called  away  to  look  after  Na- 
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poleon's  interests  in  Germany,  was  now  sent 
back  once  more  to  Spain,  in  the  hope  that  his 
tried  abilities  would  re-establish  the  cause  of 
France  in  that  country ;  but  all  his  efforts  were 
foiled,  and  Welliu^^tou,  after  having  taken  San 
Sebastian  and  Fauiploua,  drove  him  across  the 
frontier  into  France,  and  followed  closely  on  his 
track.  Thus  was  France  invaded  in  turn,  and 
invaded  from  a  country  in  which  her  conquests 
had  been  the  easiest  and  her  iniquities  the  most 
flagrant.  Then  followed  the  battles  of  the  Ni- 
velle,  the  Xive,  and  Orthes,  in  which  Soult  was 
compelled  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  France  itself 
upon  French  territory,  and  to  tight  in  vaiu.  The 
final  life-and-death  conflict  at  Toulouse  (April 
ic,  1814)  ended  as  the  others  had  done,  in  favour 
of  the  British,  and  their  shouts  of  triumph  were 
mingled  with  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

To  explain  how  this  last  result  had  come 
about,  a  few  words  regarding  the  doings  of 
Napoleon  in  the  interval  are  necessary.  Un- 
able to  calculate  upon  the  fierce  resistance  of 
the  people  of  Spain,  though  deprived  of  natural 
leaders  or  liead ;  despising  the  military  capacity 
of  the  British ;  and  above  all  unable  to  foresee 
that  the  "  Sepoy  general,"  as  he  disdainfully 
termed  Wellington,  only  needed  a  sufiicient  field 
to  display  his  abilities  as  a  military  leader,  he 
had  looked  upon  the  Peninsula  as  so  completely 
his  own,  that  any  rising  of  the  people  he  thought 
would  be  a  mere  popular  outburst,  aud  the  aid 
of  Britain  itself  one  of  those  transient  interfer- 
ences which  of  late  years  had  been  so  unprofit- 
able and  unsuccessful.  He  therefore  turned, 
■without  doubt  or  misgiving,  to  his  plans  of 
univei'sal  conquest,  of  which  the  success  was  so 
great  as  to  make  him  careless  of  the  Peninsular 
disasters.  But  these  were  not  lost  upon  his 
enemies,  who  saw  in  them  that  he  was  not  in- 
vincible, and  their  remembrance  was  treasured 
up  as  an  incentive  to  fresh  resistance  when  a 
fitting  opj)ortunity  should  ofi'er.  It  w^as  in  the 
beginning  of  1809  that  Bonaparte  left  Spain  and 
proceeded  to  attack  Austria,  which  had  thought 
herself  strong  enough  to  resume  operations 
against  him.  Here  victory  followed  him  as  be- 
fore; Vienna  had  to  admit  him  as  a  conqueror, 
and  by  the  battle  of  Wagram  Austria  was  com- 
pletely reduced  to  subjection,  and  had  to  agree 
to  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  years 
1810  and  1811  were  those  of  Napoleon's  greatest 
power.  His  empire  then  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Naples,  with 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Amsterdam  as  its  first,  second, 
and  third  capitals.  Spain  was  almost  to  be 
regarded  as  a  French  province,  while  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  completely  cowed.  He  now 
forced  a  quarrel  upon  Russia,  and  his  invasion 


of  that  country  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  his  great  army  proved  his  ruin.  Returning 
to  his  capital  from  Moscow,  he  immediately  or- 
dereil  a  fresh  conscription,  still  determined  upon 
continuing  the  war.  But  the  spirit  of  Europe 
was  now  fairly  roused.  Kings,  princes,  ecclesi- 
astics, and  peoples  rose  unanimously  against  the 
devastator  of  the  Continent,  the  terror  of  whose 
name  had  been  destroyed  by  his  terrible  reverse. 
A  fresh  coalition,  consisting  of  Pru.ssia,  Russia, 
Sweden,  S])ain,  and  Britain,  was  formed,  which 
early  in  1813  sent  its  forces  towards  the  Elbe. 
Najjoleon  could  still  muster  an  army  of  350,000 
in  Germany.  For  some  months  he  was  every- 
where victorious.  He  defeated  the  allies  at 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  even  after  they  had 
been  joined  by  Austria  he  was  successful  in  the 
three  days'  battle  of  Dresden,  which,  however, 
was  a  dearly  bought  victory  for  the  French. 
Yielding  to  the  numbers  brought  against  him, 
he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Leipzig. 
There  he  was  completely  hemmed  in,  and  in 
the  great  Battle  of  Nations,  which  was  fought 
on  the  IGth,  18th,  and  19th  October,  he  was 
completely  defeated.  The  retreat  w^as  almost 
as  disastrous  as  that  from  Moscow.  With  a 
fertility  of  resource  and  a  genius  for  combination 
almost  miraculous,  he  was  able,  however,  to  enter 
upon  another  campaign,  which  was  this  time 
to  be  conducted  in  France.  From  January  to 
March  (1814)  he  confronted  the  combined  forces 
of  the  allies,  inflicting  defeat  after  defeat  upon 
them.  But  numbers  w^ere  against  him,  and  the 
new  and  formidable  enemy  Wellington  was 
rapidly  advancing  upon  the  capital  from  the 
south.  At  last  Wellington  aud  the  allies  en- 
tered Paris,  and  on  the  4th  April  Napoleon 
abdicated.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  JNIay 
30th,  1814,  nothing  was  left  him  but  the  title 
of  emperor,  the  little  island  of  Elba  on  which 
to  exercise  a  mock  sovereignty,  a  guard  of  400 
soldiei-s,  and  a  rev'enue  of  six  millions  of  francs. 
The  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  became  King  of 
France  under  the  title  of  Louis  XVIII.  France 
was  reduced  within  the  same  boundaries  as  she 
had  had  in  1792.  Wellington  was  rewarded 
with  a  dukedom  and  a  sum  of  £400,000,  and 
other  officers  had  also  their  services  recognized. 
The  affairs  connected  with  the  Peninsular 
war  were  by  far  the  most  important  in  which 
Britain  had  been  engaged  during  the  struggle  of 
the  nations  against  Napoleon,  and  were  those 
from  which  she  had  derived  by  far  the  most 
glor}-.  Her  activity,  however,  had  embraced 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  various  extra- 
European  lands.  In  1809  the  disastrous  affair 
of  the  Walcheren  Expedition  had  taken  place, 
an  expedition  sent  to  the  island  of  that  name 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Holland.     It  was 
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aimed  against  Napoleon's  efforts  to  turn  Ant- 
werp and  Flushing  into  great  naval  arsenals, 
whence  he  hoped  to  send  forth  an  invading 
force  against  England.  A  most  incompetent 
commander  of  the  force  of  40,000  men,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  (Pitt's  elder  brother),  was  assisted 
by  an  incapable  naval  leader,  Admiral  Sir 
Eichard  Strachan.  They  lost  time  in  taking 
Flushing  when  they  should  have  struck  rapidly 
and  struck  hard  at  Antwerp ;  and  when  Flush- 
ing was  taken,  Antwerp  had  been  made  un- 
assailable by  defensive  works  on  the  Scheldt 
and  a  powerful  garrison.  The  British  force 
lost  men  terribly  by  ague  and  fever  in  the 
Walchei-en  marshes,  and  in  November  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  returned  to  England.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  and  many  millions  of  pounds  had 
been  flung  away  for  nothing,  while  Wellington 
sorely  needed  men  and  money  in  Spain.  A 
British  force  also  was  kept  with  its  head-quar- 
ters in  Sicily,  and  not  only  kept  the  French 
from  gaining  that  island,  but  also  helped  to 
harass  them  in  Italy  and  Spain.  In  1812  war 
unfoi'tunately  broke  out  with  the  United  States, 
having  taken  its  origin  in  the  British  orders 
in  council  already  mentioned,  under  which  we 
claimed  the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels 
for  French  goods  or  for  war  material  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  French.  Great  Britain  also 
claimed  the  right  of  searching  American  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  of  impressing  for  the  naval 
service  British  seamen  that  might  be  found  on 
board  them.  The  orders  in  council  were  re- 
voked, so  far  as  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned, in  June,  1812,  but  the  American  govern- 
ment had  already  proclaimed  war.  This  war 
continued  with  varying  success  for  neai'ly  three 
years,  during  which  the  Americans  made  a  vain 
attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the 
British  were  repulsed  in  several  attacks  on  the 
maritime  towns,  suffering  most  severely  at  New 
Orleans,  though  they  had  taken  and  set  fire  to 
Washington.  In  the  numerous  sea-fights  that 
took  place  the  Americans,  owing  to  particular 
circumstances,  had  frequently  the  advantage ; 
but  the  tide  of  success  seemed  turning  when 
peace  was  concluded  in  December,  1814. 

Britain,  Euro23e,  the  world  was  now  at  peace, 
and  there  seemed  good  grounds  for  belief  that 
the  peace  might  be  lasting.  In  Scotland  and 
England  as  elsewhere  the  close  of  hostilities 
was  welcomed  with  the  rejoicings  usual  on  such 
occasions  —  bonfires,  illuminations,  triumphal 
arches,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  like.  As 
nothing  but  the  general  principles  of  the  new 
peace  had  been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
a  congress  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their 
repi-esentatives  assembled  at  Vienna  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  national  boundaries  and 


renewing  national  alliances,  which  had  been 
equally  disturbed  by  the  events  of  the  late  war. 
Harmony  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  selfish  in- 
terests that  came  into  play,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  diverse  views  of  the  great  powers  seemed 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  producing  new  quarrels, 
when  the  astounding  news  was  received  by  the 
august  assembly  that  Napoleon  had  broken  his 
solemn  engagements,  had  escaped  from  his  nar- 
row insular  dominion,  and  had  landed  at  Cannes 
on  the  1st  of  March  (1815)  with  the  intention 
of  repossessing  himself  of  his  former  empire. 
He  was  received  with  joy  by  multitudes  of  the 
populace,  most  of  his  old  soldiers  joined  him 
without  hesitation,  and  without  an  effort  he 
stepped  once  more  into  the  throne  of  France, 
which  the  hasty  flight  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  left 
vacant  for  his  occupation.  There  was  no  longer 
a  word  of  quarrel  between  the  allied  sovereigns, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  concert  measures 
against  their  dreaded  foe.  Napoleon  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  outlaw,  and  a  resolution  was 
agreed  on  to  maintain  a  million  soldiers  in  arms, 
if  need  be,  for  his  destruction.  The  armies  of 
the  nations  were  again  marched  towards  France, 
the  British  under  Wellington  and  the  Prussians 
under  Bliicher  being  first  in  the  field,  their  in- 
tention being  to  invade  France  on  the  Belgian 
frontier. 

Napoleon  acted  with  great  rajDidity,  and  his 
plans  were  skilfully  conceived.  As  he  was 
considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  British 
and  Prussian  armies  taken  together,  his  ob- 
ject was  to  attack  and  crush  them  separately. 
On  the  16th  June  he  attacked  in  person  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  gained  his  last  battle, 
Bliicher  being  defeated,  though  able  to  make 
an  orderly  retreat.  On  the  same  day  Ney  en- 
countered the  British  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  at- 
tempted to  drive  Wellington  from  this  position, 
but  was  himself  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat. 
Wellington,  however,  had  to  fall  back  in  order 
to  keep  open  his  communication  with  Bliicher, 
and  he  took  uj)  bis  position  a  few  miles  from 
the  village  of  Waterloo  and  awaited  Napoleon's 
attack.  Here  on  the  18th  June,  1815,  one  of 
the  most  decisive  of  the  world's  great  battles 
was  fought.  The  French  army  consisted  of  about 
72,000  veterans,  the  survivors  of  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories, and  now  headed  once  more  by  their  great 
commander,  whose  presence  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  a  certain  pledge  of  victory. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  army  of  Wel- 
lington numbered  about  70,000  men,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  him  "  the  worst  army  ever  brought 
together."  Of  the  total  number  only  a  third 
were  British  and  might  be  relied  on  (many 
of  our  best  soldiers  were  at  this  time  in 
America).      The   rest  of  his  troops  consisted 
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of  men  of  different  nationalities,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  untried  in  war,  and  therefore  unfit  to 
be  hazarded  in  combat  against  an  etjual  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  while  of  the  Netherlanders 
Among  them  manysynijiathized  with  the  French. 
In  guns  also  Wellington  was  greatly  inferior,  as 
he  had  only  120  pieces  of  cannon,  while  his  ad- 
versary liad  270 — Napoleon  having  thus  a  vast 
superiority  in  that  arm  which  he  was  most 
skilful  in  using,  and  by  which  he  had  mainly 
acliieved  his  greatest  victories.  By  these  dis- 
parities the  movements  of  the  two  ])arties  were 
j«-incij)ally  regulated  ;  so  that  while  the  aim  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  crush  his  opponents  by  rapid 
onsets  made  with  great  bodies  of  men,  or  to 
sweep  them  off  the  field,  the  aim  of  Wellington 
was  to  stand  firm  on  the  defensive  and  stub- 
bornly maintain  his  ground.  If  this  could  be 
■done  successfully  for  a  few  hours,  Blucher  and 
the  Prussians,  who  were  at  Wavre,  only  ten 
miles  off,  might  arrive  in  time  for  his  relief, 
although  Grouchy,  with  34,000  French,  had 
been  detached  by  the  emperor  to  keep  them  in 
•check.  Wellington  had  previously  studied  the 
features  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  drawing  up 
his  army  he  turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best 
account.  His  troops  were  drawn  up  on  a  range 
of  gentle  eminences  called  the  heights  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  east  to  west,  and  intei'sected  by  roads  lead- 
ing to  Brussels.  In  his  rear  was  the  Forest  of 
Soignies,  that  might  form  a  shelter  and  rallying 
point  in  the  event  of  a  repulse ;  in  the  front  of 
his  right  centre  the  villa,  gardens,  and  farm- 
yard of  Hougomont  formed  a  strong  advanced 
post ;  while  another  occupied  post  in  his  front 
was  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  French 
occupied  a  series  of  heights  opposite  the  British, 
there  being  a  shallow  valley  fi'om  500  to  800 
yards  wide  between  them. 

In  the  midst  of  a  general  cannonade  Napoleon 
began  the  battle,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  by  advancing  a  strong  body  of  men 
against  Wellington's  right,  the  first  object 
being  to  gain  possession  of  Hougomont.  The 
adjacent  orchard  was  taken  by  the  French, 
but  notwithstanding  incessant  efforts  the 
house,  garden,  and  farm-offices  were  held  by 
the  British  during  the  whole  day,  the  place 
and  its  surroundings  becoming  a  dreadful 
scene  of  carnage.  About  two  o'clock  four 
columns  of  French  infantry  under  Ney  ad- 
vanced against  the  British  centre.  Their  attack 
was  supported  by  an  onslaught  of  cavalry,  who 
wei-e  rei)ulsed  by  the  British  cavalry,  while  the 
infantry,  after  forcing  their  way  to  the  centre 
of  the  British  position,  wei-e  broken  by  an  at- 
tack of  the  British  infantry  assisted  by  a  charge 
of  heavy  cavalry.     The  French  columns  were 


broken  and  more  than  2000  men  made  i)risoners. 
This  was  followed  by  repeated  attacks  on  the 
allied  centre  and  right,  the  French  cuirassiers 
and  the  light  and  heavy  cavalry  of  the  guard 
being  hurled  against  the  British  squares  with- 
out success.  The  soldiers  of  Wellington  held 
their  ground,  and  though  they  suffered  severely, 
especially  from  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy,  the 
slaughter  among  their  assailants  was  as  great 
or  greater.  Between  four  and  five  the  Prus- 
sians from  Wavre  began  to  show  themselves  on 
the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  thus 
creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  W^ellington. 
Napoleon,  aware  that  Blucher  was  a]iproacliing 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  now  resolved  to  make 
another  desperate  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  for  this  purpose  collected  ten 
battalions  of  the  old  and  middle  guards,  which 
made  the  onset  in  two  successive  columns,  sup- 
ported by  flank  attacks  of  other  troops.  W^el- 
lington,  having  brought  together  all  the  men 
he  could,  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
French,  and  as  soon  as  the  dense  columns  had 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  he  opened  upon 
them  so  murderous  a  fire  that  they  fairly  re- 
coiled, being  immediately  assailed  by  the  British 
and  forced  down  the  slope.  A  genex-al  move- 
ment of  advance  was  now  made  on  the  allied 
side,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  in  full 
force  decided  the  battle.  The  defeat  of  the 
French  soon  became  an  utter  and  disastrous 
rout,  in  which  every  man  tried  to  save  himself 
as  best  he  could.  Bonapai-fe  fled  along  with 
other  fugitives.  The  allies  soon  entered  Paris, 
and  the  affairs  of  France  and  Europe  were 
settled  as  they  deemed  good.  This  time  care 
was  taken  that  Napoleon  should  never  again 
disturb  the  quiet  of  nations.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  were  enor- 
mous, more  especially  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
whose  army,  indeed,  was  annihilated. 

After  particulars  of  the  crowning  glory  of 
W^aterloo  had  reached  Scotland,  the  national 
pride  was  highly  gratified  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Scottish  regiments  had  borne  them- 
selves so  gallantly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
and  had  added  fresh  laurels  to  those  with  which 
they  had  already  been  crowned.  And  indeed 
there  was  much  cause  for  this  honourable  com- 
placency, since  our  regiments,  besides  earning 
the  enthusiastic  commendations  of  our  allies, 
had  extorted  the  applause  of  their  opponents 
by  their  deeds  on  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo. 
That  splendid  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry,  the 
Scots  Greys,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon  himself  early  in  the  day,  and  led 
him  to  remark:  "Look  at  those  grey  horses; 
who  are  those  fine  cavalry?  They  are  brave 
troops,  but  in  half  an  hour  I  shall  cut  them  in 
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pieces."  But  in  this  last  particular  even  his 
military  calculation  was  at  fault;  the  Greys 
were  not  cut  to  pieces,  but  fought  on  through 
the  tempest  of  fire  and  steel;  and  when  they 
were  thundering  after  the  retreating  French, 
his  exclamation  is  said  to  have  been  "  How 
terrible  those  grey  horses  are?"  The  Greys 
had  taken  part  in  a  prominent  incident  in  the 
battle,  when  they  supported  their  countrymen 
of  the  92nd  in  a  famous  charge,  carrying  all  be- 
fore them,  with  the  ringing  war-cry,  "  Scotland 
for  ever  ! "  Other  Scottish  regiments  who  shared 
in  the  glories  and  suifered  from  the  carnage  of 
this  terrible  day  were  the  42nd,  the  78th,  and 
the  79th.  The  42nd,  the  7Sth,  and  the  92nd  had 
also  highly  distinguished  themselves  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  and  were  specially  commended  by  Wel- 
lington in  his  official  account  of  the  battle.  By 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the  92ud  regiment 
could  only  muster  about  200  men,  yet  they 
charged  and  broke  into  the  centre  of  a  body  of 
the  enemy  ten  times  as  numerous.  When  the 
gallant  42nd  returned  to  Scotland  in  March  of 
the  following  year,  the  public  had  an  oppoi'- 
tunity  of  actively  testifying  their  pride  in  the 
exploits  of  a  regiment  which  had  covered  itself 
with  glory  in  America,  Egypt,  and  the  Penin- 
sula, as  well  as  at  Waterloo.  They  entered 
Scotland  from  England,  and  were  welcomed 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  every  town  and  vil- 
lage through  which  their  route  lay.  As  they 
approached  Edinburgh,  the  road  was  so  thronged 
with  people  who  had  come  to  meet  them  that 
their  march  from  Piershill  to  the  Castle  (less 
than  two  miles)  occupied  nearly  two  hours. 
Their  march  through  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Castle  formed  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession,  and  was  attended  probably  with  far 
more  genuine  feeling  than  had  ever  greeted  the 
triumph  of  a  Roman  general  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world.  The  78th  regiment  ar- 
rived a  few  days  later,  and  a  splendid  fete  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  of  both  corjDS,  as 
a  slight  public  i-ecognition  of  the  value  of  their 
services  to  their  country. 

When  the  long  contest  was  brought  to  an  end 
and  a  lasting  peace  established,  Britain  and  the 
other  nations,  for  whom  the  war  had  been  so 
costly,  obtained  a  period  in  which  to  recruit 
their  resources  and  try  to  make  a  fresh  advance 
in  prosperity.  England  and  Scotland,  however 
great  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  been  forced 
to  make,  had  this  advantage  over  most  of  the 
continental  countries,  that  they  had  never  been 
the  scene  of  actual  warfare  nor  seen  great 
armies  sweep  over  their  smiling  fields.  Scot- 
laud,  indeed,  during  this  period  of  wai-fare  had 
been  making  rapid  progress  in  several  direc- 
tions.    True  she  had  been  obliged  to  bear  her 


share  in  the  money  contributions  that  went  to 
support  the  armed  forces  of  Britain  and  its 
allies,  and  her  stalwart  young  men  had  been 
enlisted  and  drawn  from  the  country  in  thou- 
sands never  more  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
But  still  there  was  consolation  mingled  with 
the  regret  that  such  sacrifices  necessarily  caused, 
a  consolation  which  no  nation  has  ever  been 
insensible  until  it  no  longer  deserved  to  be 
prosperous  and  free.  It  was  that  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  makes  a  country  rejoice  in 
the  valour  and  devotedness  of  its  people.  An 
unwelcome  war  had  been  thrust  upon  the 
people  of  these  islands  by  the  ambition  and 
encroachments  of  France,  and  as  they  had  not 
courted  it,  so  neither  did  they  shun  it  when  it 
came.  And  wherever  a  British  army  had 
fought  during  the  long  and  trying  war — in 
Hindostan,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Egypt,  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  deeds  of  Scotsmen  had 
gained  themselves  and  their  country  military 
renown. 

The  events  of  a  political  character  that  oc- 
curred in  Scotland  were  so  few  and  withal  so 
unimportant  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  notice  them  in  a  historical  summary  ;  indeed, 
they  were  little  noticed  even  by  the  people 
themselves,  whose  attention  was  so  generally 
fixed  upon  the  great  events  taking  place  upon 
the  Continent,  and  in  which  they  had  such  a 
national  and  personal  interest. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Scotland  in  com- 
mon with  England  was  visited  with  a  period 
of  depression  in  commerce  and  manufactures  as 
well  as  in  agriculture ;  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
many  reduced  to  great  extremities.  This  state 
of  matters  produced  abundance  of  discontent, 
and  the  cry  for  reform  in  regard  to  parlia- 
mentary representation,  and  for  various  other 
measures  alleged  to  be  of  public  benefit,  made 
itself  loudly  heard.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
depression  that  stimulated  the  popular  call  for 
reforms,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  1816  was  525.  lOd. 
per  quarter,  had  risen  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
112s.  8d.  While  the  price  of  imported  articles 
also  rose,  that  of  our  home  produce  and  manu- 
factures fell  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
These  were  tangible  evils  that  came  home  to 
every  family  and  individual,  and  among  their 
effects,  as  stated  in  the  petitions  of  several  of 
the  Scottish  presbyteries  to  parliament  in  1819 
praying  for  relief,  were,  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  weavers  were  unemployed,  and  for  those 
who  were  employed  the  remuneration  was  so 
small  that  the  wages  of  one  man  were  utterly 
insufiicient  for  the  maintenance    of   a   family 
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without  additional  aid ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  poverty,  the  education  of  the 
chiltheu  of  the  lower  classes  was  at  a  stand, 
while  their  parents  felt  themselves  unable  to 
attend  public  worship  from  want  of  decent 
clothing.  This  last  statement,  as  emanating 
from  Scotland,  proves  that  there  the  poverty 
must  have  been  dire  indeed.  Among  the 
more  extreme  advocates  for  reform  some  went 
so  far  as  to  demand  universal  suiFrage  and 
annual  parliaments,  but  generally  far  more 
moderate  measures  were  deemed  sufficient,  such 
as  reduction  of  taxes  and  the  standing  army, 
the  abolition  of  all  pensions  and  sinecures  not 
granted  as  a  reward  for  public  services,  a  system 
of  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment  in  every 
department  of  state,  in  addition  to  a  reform  of 
parliament.  Demagogues  were  unscrupulous 
enough  to  blame  the  aristocracy  and  rulers  for 
wilfully  causing  the  misery  of  the  people. 
Several  persons  were  tried  and  punished  for 
sedition,  administering  unlawful  oaths  or  like 
ofi'ences,  and  in  several  places  numbers  of  the 
populace  broke  out  into  actual  riot.  Such  was 
especially  the  case  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Greenock.  Both  public  and  private  bene- 
volence came  to  the  rescue  of  those  suffering 
from  want  of  employment ;  works  were  started 
to  give  employment  to  the  starving,  and  such 
outbreaks  of  lawlessness  as  did  occur  were  few 
compared  with  the  amount  of  suffering  that 
provoked  them,  or  with  those  that  occurred  in 
England.  For  a  time,  however,  matters  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  threatening  aspect,  and  gave 
the  authorities  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace  a  considerable  amount  of 
anxiety.  In  the  end  of  1819  a  rising  in  the 
Glasgow  district  was  feared,  and  a  powerful 
militaiy  force  was  therefore  concentrated  in  this 
quarter.  Some  three  hundred  of  the  would- 
be  reformers,  or  "radicals,"  as  they  were  gener- 
ally called,  were  said  to  have  armed  themselves 
with  guns  and  pikes,  and  to  have  started  for 
Glasgow  with  the  intention  of  joining  kindred 
spirits  there,  but  to  have  heard  that  the  mili- 
tary were  ready  for  them  and  gave  up  their 
scheme.  At  one  time  all  the  regular  troops, 
both  cavalry  and  infantr}',  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
and  Piershill  Barracks,  together  with  the  Mid- 
lothian, Linlithgow,  and  Stirlingshire  yeomanry 
cavalry,  were  marched  to  the  west. 

There  was  also  about  this  time  a  renewed 
and  very  vigorous  agitation  in  favour  of  muni- 
cipal reform  in  the  Scottish  burghs,  the  gener- 
ality of  which  were  eager  that  the  set  or  con- 
stitution of  their  particular  municipality  should 
be  entirely  altered.  According  to  the  long- 
established  "  close  "  system  already  referred  to, 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  had  no  share 


in  the  management  of  the  burgh  affairs.  The 
new  town-council  was  generally  elected  by  the 
old,  and  the  two  bodies  then  elected  the  magi- 
strates and  office-beard's.  These  self-elected 
authorities  were  responsible  to  no  higher  autho- 
rity whatever  for  their  management  of  and 
intromissions  with  the  burgh  funds,  and  the 
result  was  that  some  of  the  burghs — Aberdeen 
and  Dumfries  in  particular — became  avowedly 
bankrupt.'  Many  petitions  in  behalf  of  burgh 
reform  were  presented  to  parliament,  and  a 
j)arliamentary  committee  to  examine  into  the 
matter  was  appointed,  but  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  at  this  time  effected,  such  a  reform 
being  to  some  extent  conij)Iicated  by  its  bearing 
on  parliamentary  reform,  since  the  town-councils 
elected  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
burghs. 

An  event  which  had  for  some  time  been  fore- 
seen, and  which  in  a  measure  had  even  been 
desired— though  when  it  occurred  it  brought 
sadness  along  with  it — took  place  on  January 
29th,  1820.  This  was  the  death  of  George  III., 
our  venei'able  sovereign,  who,  whatever  faults 
or  weaknesses  might  be  laid  to  his  charge,  was 
both  a  good  man  and  a  good  king.  No  man  in 
his  dominions  had  a  more  thoroughly  English 
heart  or  a  more  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  country.  Unpopular  in  his  youth 
and  earliest  government,  he  became  endeared  to 
the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  first  American  war;  and  perhaps  no  sove- 
reign had  ever  been  more  popular  than  he  was 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign. 
He  had  reigned  altogether  for  sixty  years,  and 
much  that  had  taken  place  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  had  been  glorious  to  the 
nation  at  large,  but  to  himself  in  his  blindness 
and  mental  alienation  can  have  brought  little 
gratification.  The  fifty  years'  jubilee  of  his 
reign  had  been  duly  celebrated  in  1809,  and 
congratulations  had  been  transmitted  on  the 
occasion  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  soon  after 
this,  however,  his  mind  again  became  hopelessly 
clouded,  so  that  for  ten  years  the  king's  place 
was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Prince 
Regent.  Little  more  than  two  years  before  the 
demise  of  the  aged  king,  death  had  taken  away 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  heiress  presumptive  of  the  throne, 
a  loss  sincerely  regretted  by  the  nation  at  large. 
She  had  been  married  in  1816  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  but  left  no  issue,  and  this 
melancholy  interruption  in  the  succession  was 
sought  to  be  repaired  by  other  marriages  among 
members  of  the  royal  family.     Of  these  unions, 
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that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George 
III.,  gave  an  heiress  to  the  British  crown  in  the 
person  of  our  present  queen.  Her  father  died 
in  her  infancy,  six  days  before  the  death  of 
George  III. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  in  regard  to 
the  various  ministries  that  had  followed  from 
the  death  of  Pitt  in  January,  1806,  to  the 
period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  The 
tirst  of  these  was  the  short-lived  "ministry  of 
all  the  talents,"  so  called,  with  Lord  GrenviUe 
nominally  at  its  head,  but  with  Fox,  who  was 
foreign  secretary,  really  in  possession  of  power. 
Fox  died,  however,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  in  March  of  the  following  year  the  ministry 
was  dismissed  by  the  king,  on  account  of  their 
liberal  proposals  regaidiug  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  biU  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was  passed  by  this  ministry.  An  administration 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  the  head 
followed,  other  members  of  the  cabinet  being 
Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor,  George  Canning  as 
foreign  secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh  as  secretary 
for  war,  and  Mr.  Percival  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Lord  Palmerston,  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.    Owing  to  the  disastrous  Walcheren 


expedition  and  other  causes,  great  dissensions 
had  arisen  in  the  cabinet  by  the  end  of  1809, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  resignation  of 
Canning,  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. The  remaining  ministers  were  able  to 
induce  others  to  join  them,  and  the  changes 
thereby  brought  about  resulted  in  Mr.  Percival 
becoming  premier  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, while  the  Marquis  Wellesley  became  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the 
colonies.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perci- 
val was  shot  dead  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  man  named  Bellingham,  a 
decayed  merchant,  who  had  met  with  severe 
business  losses,  and  had  unsuccessfully  applied 
for  compensation  to  the  treasury,  apparently 
believing  that  he  had  just  claims  on  the  govern- 
ment for  relief.  This  rendered  new  arrange- 
ments necessary.  Loi-d  Liverpool  now  became 
premier,  Earl  Bathurst  received  the  double  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies, 
while  Lord  Castlereagh  remained  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  a 
long  tenure  of  the  premiership,  having*  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  post  till  the  year  1827,  when 
George  IV.  was  king. 
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George  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
George  IV.,  who  had  been  Prince  Regent  since 
1811,  and  virtually  sovereign  of  the  British  em- 
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pire,  so  that  his  accession  gave  us  a  new  king 
nominally  rather  than^  really.  He  had  never 
done  anything  to  make  himself  generally  popular 
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far  less  respected,  but  rather  the  reverse.  His 
dissolute  life,  his  debts,  and  his  follies  were 
notorious,  and  though  now  at  the  mature  age 
of  tifty-eiglit,  he  had  shown  few  or  no  signs  of 
aiuenilnient.  He  had  been  married  in  1795  to 
his  cousin,  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  borne  liini  one  daughter.  Princess  Charlotte, 
whose  tleatli  has  been  mentioned  above.  The 
marriage  was  without  affection  on  either  side, 
and  the  prince  had  finally  separated  from  his 
wife  immediately  after  his  daughtei-'s  birth. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  w;is  so  seriously 
ill  that  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  recover. 

The  political  discontent  so  prevalent  at  this 
time  led  to  the  formation  of  a  mad  and  desperate 
plot  known  as  tlie  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  which 
came  before  the  public  about  a  month  after 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign.  The  leader  in 
the  insane  enterprise  was  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
who  had  once  been  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
army,  and  had  resided  in  France  during  the 
hottest  of  the  revolution.  The  plan  to  be 
attempted  was  the  assassination  of  the  miui- 
stei-s,  tlie  seizure  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Mansion-liouse,  and  the  Tower,  to  be  followed 
by  a  general  revolution  and  the  establishment 
of  a  republican  government,  the  mob  being  ex- 
pected to  give  their  aid.  Thistlewood's  instru- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  vast 
design  were  a  handful  of  needy,  ignorant,  des- 
perate men  of  the  working  class,  about  thirty  in 
uumbei",  one  of  them  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  accordingly  received  full 
information  of  every  step  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
ministerswere  to  be  assassinated  atadinnergiveu 
by  Lord  Harrowby,and  the  gang  were  preparing 
for  action  when  nine  of  them  were  seized  in  the 
Cato  Street  stable-loft  where  they  met.  Thistle- 
wood  escaped  at  this  time,  but  was  soon  taken, 
and  he  and  several  others  were  executed  as 
traitors,  glorying  in  their  fate  as  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  was  manifested  else- 
where by  lawless  acts,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  England.  In  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the 
surroumling  villages,  placards  were  posted  upon 
the  walls,  addressed  to  the  people  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  come  forward  and  eflfect  by  force,  if  resisted, 
a  revolution  in  the  government.  The  wox'king 
people  were  also  enjoined  to  abstain  from  work, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  immediately  did  so. 
The  authorities  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
togetlier  a  large  military  force,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  checking  any  serious  outbreak — if  such 
were  really  intended,  whicli  is  very  doubtful.  On 
the  25th  April  (1820),  however,  a  party  of  about 
fifty  of  theso-called  "radicals,"  consisting  mainly 


of  weavers,  marched  from  Glasgow,  indifierently 
armed  with  pikes  and  muskets.  It  appears  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  they  might  join  an 
army  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  who  were  to 
capture  the  Carron  iron-works,  and  so  ])rovide 
themselves  with  artillery.  Their  movement 
was  soon  made  known  to  the  authorities,  and 
a  party  of  the  loth  Hussars  and  another  of  the 
Stirlingshire  Yeomanry  went  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  insurgents,  whom  they  overtook  near  Bonny- 
bridge.  On  seeing  the  approach  of  the  military 
the  radicals  cheered,  and  took  up  a  position 
behind  a  wall,  over  which  they  began  to  fire 
upon  the  approaching  i)arty.  Some  shots  were 
fired  in  return.  But  the  affair  did  not  last  long. 
The  cavalry  got  through  an  opening  in  the  wall 
and  attacked  the  misguided  men,  who  were  soon 
overpowered,  nineteen  of  them  being  taken  pri- 
soners. One  or  two  of  the  militarj'  and  several 
of  the  radicals  were  wounded.  Such  was  the 
affair  that  became  commonly  known  as  "the 
battle  of  Bonnymuir."  As  the  outbreak  was  so 
flagrant,  an  example  was  necessary,  and  of  the 
twenty-two  prisoners  who  were  brought  to  trial 
for  high  treason  on  account  of  this  affair,  and 
were  sentenced  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  two  were  executed,  the  sentence  of 
hanging  and  decapitation  being  carried  out  at 
Stirling.  These  men  as  well  as  others  were 
tried  before  a  special  commission,  which  had 
been  appointed  for  the  trial  of  all  ti'easons  and 
misprisions  of  treason  committed  in  Scotland, 
and  which  lield  its  sittings  at  Stirling,  Glasgow^ 
Paisley,  Dumbarton,  and  Ayr.  The  only  other 
person  executed  for  such  offences  was  a  resident 
of  Strathaven,  who  had  marched  from  that  place 
with  a  number  of  others,  and  had  searched  a 
number  of  neighbouring  houses  for  arms,  carry- 
ing them  off  by  force  and  intimidation.  A  riot 
at  Greenock  about  this  time,  owing  to  the  at- 
tempt of  the  mob  to  rescue  certain  prisoners, 
resulted  in  the  death  of  five  persons  and  the 
injury  of  thirteen  others. 

A  subject  of  absorbing  interest  now  came 
before  the  public,  and  for  some  time  occupied 
attention  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every- 
thing else.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
trial  of  the  queen,  on  the  groiind  of  having  been 
guilty  of  conduct  that  in  a  wife  is  naturally 
followed  by  divorce.  After  the  death  of  her 
daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  her  husband  aban- 
doned her,  declaring  that  no  one  could  force  his 
inclinations.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  dis- 
graceful dispute  between  the  two  parties,  which 
lasted  till  the  death  of  Caroline,  and  exposed 
her  honour  to  repeated  accusations  from  her 
husband.  The  Princess  of  Wales  lived  retired 
from  the  court,  at  a  country-seat  at  Blackheath, 
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till  1808.  During  this  time  mauy  reports  were 
cii'culated  against  her  honour,  on  account  of 
which  the  king  instituted  an  inquiry  into  her 
■conduct,  by  a  ministerial  committee.  This  com- 
mittee acquitted  the  princess  of  any  serious 
charge,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  some  imprudences,  which  had 
given  rise  to  unfounded  suspicions.  The  king 
confirmed  this  declaration  of  her  innocence,  and 
paid  her  a  visit  of  ceremony.  She  afterwards 
received  equal  marks  of  esteem  f  I'om  the  princes, 
her  brothers-in-law.  Public  feeling  was  also 
manifested  strongly  in  her  favour.  In  1813  the 
contest  was  renewed  between  the  two  parties, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  complaining,  as  a  mother, 
of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  her  seeing  her 
daughter.  The  Prince  of  "Wales,  then  regent, 
disregarded  these  complaints.  Upon  this,  in 
July,  1814,  the  princess  obtained  permission  to 
^o  to  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy  and  Greece.  She  now  began  her 
celebrated  journey  through  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Syria,  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  an  Italian  named  Bergami  was 
her  confidant  and  attendant.  Many  injurious 
reports  were  afterwards  circulated,  relating  to 
the  connection  between  the  princess  and  Ber- 
gami, on  whom  she  lavished  all  the  favours  she 
could,  and  a  number  of  whose  relatives  she  took 
into  her  service.  On  her  journey  she  received 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  her  liberality, 
her  kindness,  and  her  generous  efibrts  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  was  a  very  kind-hearted,  generous 
woman.  She  afterwards  lived  in  Italy,  spend- 
ing much  of  the  time  at  a  country-seat  on  Lake 
Como.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  ascended  the 
throne  her  name  was  struck  out  of  the  form  of 
prayer  forming  part  of  the  church  service,  and 
the  recognition  of  her  rank  as  queen  withheld. 
The  king  was  willing  that  an  income  of  ^50,000 
•should  be  settled  upon  her,  provided  she  took 
some  other  title  than  that  of  Queen  of  England, 
and  agreed  to  the  condition  that  she  would 
never  return  to  England.  She  refused  the  pro- 
posal with  disdain,  and  returned  to  England 
in  June  (1820),  declaring  her  intention  to  con- 
front her  enemies,  and  appeal  to  a  generous 
people.  The  heart  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  lower  orders,  was  strongly  on  her  side,  both 
because  she  was  a  woman  and  believed  to  be  a 
persecuted  woman,  and  also  because  her  husband 
had  certainly  not  behaved  toward  her  as  he 
should,  and  was  himself  notorious  for  his  profli- 
gacy ;  while  her  illustrious  birth,  the  misfortunes 
of  her  family,herownnatural  kindness  and  bene- 
volence pleaded  powerfully  on  her  behalf.  The 
whigs  and  radicals  also  calculated  that  by  her 
means  the  unpopularity  of  the  king  might  be 


brought  to  a  climax  and  the  long-seated  minis- 
try overthrown.  In  July  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
its  object  being  to  deprive  her  of  the  title,  pre- 
rogatives, rights,  and  privileges  of  queen-con- 
sort, and  to  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the 
king.  Witnesses  were  brought  forward  and 
counsel  pleaded  on  both  sides,  and  if  conclusive 
evidence  of  her  misconduct  was  not  produced, 
it  was  clear  that,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  the 
manners  she  had  adopted  did  not  exactly  tally 
with  those  of  holy  women  in  the  days  that  are 
gone.  The  bill  jDassed  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  owing  to  the  popular  disapprobation  so 
loudly  expressed  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
ministry.  Upon  this  great  rejoicings  took  place 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  some  places  led 
to  riotous  conduct,  the  mob  venting  their  dis- 
pleasure on  those  who  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  demonstrations.  Such  was  the  case  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  and  other  places  where  the 
magistrates  interfei'ed  to  prohibit  public  mani- 
festations, windows  being  smashed  and  other 
mischief  done.  In  the  trial  Brougham  acted  as 
the  queen's  attorney-general,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  highest  degree  by  his  eloquence 
and  boldness,  being  assisted  by  Denman,  after- 
wards lord  chief-justice.  Though  banished  from 
the  court,  the  queen  still  lived  at  Brandenburg 
House,  maintaining  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  king's  coronation,  which 
was  carried  out  in  Westminster  Abbey,  19th 
July,  1821,  with  extraordinary  sialendour  and 
magnificence,  she  was  ill-advised  enough  to  go 
to  the  Abbey  and  demand  admittance,  but  was 
turned  away  from  the  door.  Not  long  after  she 
was  taken  ill  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
she  died  on  Aug.  7.  Her  conduct  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  irreproachable,  but  the  much  worse 
character  of  her  husband,  in  respect  to  the  of- 
fences of  which  she  was  accused,  gained  her  an 
amount  of  jiublic  sympathy,  enhanced  by  the 
advocacy  of  Brougham,  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  impartial  investigation  of  the  truth. 

Soon  after  this  Scotland  was  startled  by  a 
most  unexpected  intimation.  It  came  from 
George  IV.  himself,  who,  having  already  visited 
Ireland  and  Hanover,  announced  his  gi'acious 
purpose  of  visiting  his  Scottish  dominions.  Such 
an  event  had  not  occurred  since  1633,  when 
Charles  I.  paid  a  visit  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  enjoying  a  Scottish 
coronation,  but  in  reality  to  rivet  more  firmly 
Episcopacy  and  ai'bitrary  govei'nment  on  the 
Scottish  people.  No  misgivings  of  such  a  de- 
sign could  mar  the  happy  anticipations  of  the 
present  royal  visit.  Nay,  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  it  was  natural  that  the  faults  and  follies 
of  the  king — notorious  as  they  had  been  when 
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he  was  Prince  of  "Wales  and  Prince  Regent — 
should  be  but  little  spoken  of  whether  by  the 
politician  or  the  severe  moralist;  and  all  ranks, 
all  parties  hurried  to  the  capital,  each  endea- 
vouring to  be  foremost  in  the  universal  welcome. 

But  how  was  the  sovereign  to  be  received 
when  he  came?  This  was  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion ;  and  every  old  book  or  scrap  of  mouldering 
parchment  that  could  throw  light  upon  ancient 
royal  Scottish  pageantries  was  studied  for  the 
occasion  by  high-titled  nobles  and  civic  digni- 
taries, who  for  the  first  time  found  themselves 
involved  in  the  mazes  of  antiquarian  research. 
Feudal  duties  were  to  be  jjerformed  that  had 
been  a  dead  letter  for  centuries,  and  processions 
were  to  be  ai'ranged  which  our  living  Scottisli 
aristocracy  had  never  witnessed  even  in  their 
dreams.  And  then,  too,  there  were  questions 
of  precedence  and  court  privilege  to  be  settled, 
which,  especially  among  the  Highland  chief- 
tains, whose  traditionary  claims  went  back  as 
far  as  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore  or  even  of 
Ossian,  threatened  to  be  interminable,  or  only 
adjusted  by  the  claymore.  Happily  there  was 
help  at  hand  in  the  general  perplexity;  and 
never  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  justly  deserve  the 
title  of  "  The  Great  Magician  "  as  when  he  re- 
duced this  chaos  into  a  harmonious  and  beautiful 
uniformity.  At  length,  on  August  14th,  1822, 
the  royal  yacht  and  its  splendid  cortege  of  war 
vessels  cast  anchor  in  Leith  Roads,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  king  landed,  and  went  up 
from  Leith  to  the  ancient  capital  and  palace  of 
his  ancestors;  and  never  on  any  occasion  since 
its  first  stone  was  laid  had  Edinburgh  exhibited 
a  like  display  of  the  picturesque  and  magnifi- 
cent! Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the 
Calton  Hill  were  surmounted  by  a  far-reaching 
crest  of  tents,  banners,  and  artillery,  and  crowded 
■with  military  and  spectators ;  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  thousands,  who,  from  loyalty  or 
curiosity,  had  repaired  from  every  part  of  Scot- 
land: while  the  ^YelcomiI)g  thunders  of  the  castle 
ordnance  were  almost  drowned  in  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  countless  multitude.  It  was  a  re- 
ception such  as  well  might  compensate  for  the 
scoffs  and  groans  of  the  London  mobs. 

During  his  stay  in  Scotland  the  king  took  up 
his  abode  in  Dalkeith  Palace,  within  six  miles 
of  Edinburgh,  but  he  several  times  repaired 
to  Holyrood,  where  he  held  receptions  and 
received  addresses;  and  almost  every  day  he 
was  present  at  some  function  or  entertain- 
ment in  his  honour.  He  also  greatly  gratified 
Scottish  sentiment  by  attending  npon  public 
worship  in  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
upon  this  occasion  he  was  much  struck  with 
the  quietness  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath,  and  the 
absence  of  the  applause  so  loudly  manifested 


towards  him  on  other  days.  After  a  fort- 
night's stay  the  royal  visitant  re-embarked, 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  received,  and  leaving  everyone  who 
had  come  in  contact  with  him  charmed  with 
liis  graceful  manners  and  kind  condescension. 
One  result  of  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Scotland 
was  soon  after  manifested,  and  proved  highly 
gratifying  to  Scottish  national  feeling.  This 
consisted  in  the  restoration  of  a  number  of  the 
peei'ages  that  had  been  forfeited  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  leaving  their 
hereditary  holders  still  in  the  condition  of  com- 
moners through  the  errors  of  their  predecessors. 
The  attainders  incurred  by  rebellion  were  now 
reversed,  and  the  titles  thus  restored  included 
in  their  number  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  of  the  country. 

Another  popular  act  of  this  year  (1823)  was 
the  provision  that  was  now  made  for  the  re- 
ligious improvement  of  the  Highlands.  From 
the  size  of  many  of  the  Highland  parishes  and 
the  scantiness  of  the  population  the  churches 
were  far  apart,  and  often  almost  impossible 
to  be  reached  by  part  of  the  j^arishiouers,  so 
that  whole  families  were  deprived  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  An  act  of  parliament 
w^as  accordingly  passed  for  the  erection  of  forty 
or  more  churches  in  the  most  destitute  of  the 
Highland  localities,  with  a  manse  for  the  min- 
ister and  a  stipend  of  .£120  a  year.  In  this 
way  the  religious  and  presbyterian  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  Scots  were  gratified 
by  the  visit  of  George  IV.  It  was  an  auspici- 
ous introduction  to  the  happy  change  which 
was  to  commence  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  when  Scotland  was  to  become,  not  a 
place  of  casual  advent,  but  a  home  of  royalty. 

The  next  event  to  be  referred  to  in  the  annals 
of  Scotland  is  unfortunately  a  serious  commer- 
cial and  manufactui-ing  crisis.  The  evil  began 
in  England  about  1825,  where  the  multiplication 
of  paper  money  and  the  bouudless  credit  allowed 
by  the  provincial  banks  was  followed  by  an 
inevitable  crash.  Scotland  naturally  had  her 
own  share  of  the  calamity,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year  the  manu- 
facturing towns  and  districts  exhibited  its 
disastrous  fruits  in  bankruptcies  and  the  stoppage 
of  public  works.  A  few  local  particulars  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  prevalent  suffering  that 
spread  over  the  whole  community.  At  the 
beginning  of  1826  a  thousand  power-looms  in 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts were  stopped  in  a  single  day.  In  Kil- 
marnock eight  hundred  weavers  were  thrown 
out  of  work  and  their  families  reduced  to 
starvation.  Even  in  the  little  town  of  Girvan, 
where  eighteen  hundred  looms  were  ordinarily 
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employed,  seveu  Liuidred  were  at  one  time 
brought  to  a  stand-still.  While  such  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  absolute  want  of  employment 
that  everywhere  prevailed,  those  factories  that 
still  continued  oiDerations  were  obliged  to  put 
their  workmen  on  half-time  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  for  which  no  market  could  be  found, 
no  money  obtained.  Many  persons,  again,  who 
worked  upon  their  own  account,  and  could  still 
find  employment,  wex'e  obliged  to  labour  night 
and  day  and  far  beyond  their  strength  to  secure 
a  bare  j^ittance  for  themselves  and  families. 
Fevers  and  other  diseases  became  very  preva- 
lent, resulting  in  a  greatly  increased  mortality. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  best  remedj'  to  be 
adopted  was  to  find  useful  employment  of  some 
kind  for  hands  that  could  find  none  for  them- 
selves; and  accordingly  the  spade  and  hammer 
were  now  wielded  by  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  used  to  ply  nothing  heavier  than  the 
shuttle,  and  hundreds  might  be  seen  here  and 
there  busy  in  quarries  and  upon  highways 
engaged  in  work  that  for  them  must  have  been 
little  better  than  actual  torture.  The  distress 
was  aggravated  by  the  defective  harvest  of 
1826,  a  year  which  is  still  sometimes  spoken  of 
in  Scotland  as  "  The  year  of  the  short  corn." 
The  season  had  been  so  unusually  hot  and  dry 
that  vegetation  was  withered  up,  and  the  grain 
crops  were  in  large  areas  so  short  that  they 
were  plucked  up  by  the  roots  instead  of  being 
cut  with  sickle  or  scythe.  This  visitation  at 
length  passed  away,  but  not  so  soon  the  evils  it 
entailed,  which  continued  to  be  felt  for  years  by 
impoverished  and  bereaved  families. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  during  this 
season  of  severe  trial  the  voice  of  political  dis- 
content had  been  silent;  and  about  this  time 
Scottish  grievances  were  prominent  enough  to 
make  their  voice  loudly  heard  in  the  debates  of 
parliament.  One  of  these  consisted  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland,  which 
still  continued  to  be  limited  to  45  members, 
and  especially  in  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  right  of  sufi'rage ;  many  towns  which  had 
quadrupled  their  population,  and  many  pro- 
fessions which  had  risen  in  wealth  and  rank, 
being  still  excluded  from  giving  their  vote  in 
electing  a  member  to  parliament,  or  having  only 
the  fragment  of  a  vote,  which  they  shared  with 
the  meanest  corporations. 

The  petition  which  was  sent  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  in 
April,  1826,  showed  that  in  that  city  alone,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  about  150,000  souls,  the  right 
of  electing  a  member  to  represent  the  whole 
community  in  parliament  was  vested  in  only 
thirty -three  persons,  namely,  those  composing 
the  town-council,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  small 


merchants  and  shopkeepers,  who  formed  a 
self-elected  body.  The  petition  of  course  was 
unsuccessful,  but  it  helped  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  political  grievance,  and  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  combined  to  bring  about  a 
real  parliamentary  reform  before  many  years 
were  over. 

Another  occasion  of  public  complaint  origi- 
nated in  the  proposal  made  in  parliament,  after 
the  panic  of  1825  had  subsided,  to  carry  out  a 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  small  bank-notes. 
This  proposed  new  banking  system,  which  was 
intended  for  the  whole  empire,  raised  a  ferment 
in  the  north,  where  it  was  declared  to  be  un- 
called foi',  and  fi'aught  with  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  Scotland;  and  for  a  time  the 
debates,  remonstrances,  and  petitions  on  the 
subject  absorbed  almost  every  other  feeling. 
These  representations  were  too  weighty,  and 
uttered  in  too  earnest  a  tone  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  accordingly  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  effects  that  would  be 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  abrogation  of  the 
small-note  circulation  of  the  banks,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system  of  currency  into 
Scotland.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
favourable  to  the  Scottish  banking  system, 
which  was  accordingly  left  untouched ;  not, 
however,  without  leaving  a  serious  amount  of 
indignation  and  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the 
Scottish  people  at  this  attempt  upon  their 
commercial  usages  and  rights.  Sir  "Walter 
Scott  took  up  his  pen  on  this  occasion  on  behalf 
of  the  popular  cause  in  Scotland,  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  controversy — the  letters  of 
"Malachi  Malagrowther  " — had  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
result  at  which  the  authorities  arrived. 

The  year  1827  began  with  a  breach  in  the 
ranks  of  the  royal  family  through  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  which  the  prospect  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne  devolved  upon  his 
younger  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  IV.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
long  held  the  responsible  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  although  not 
an  able  general,  as  we  have  already  seen,  yet 
to  no  one  individual  was  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  so  justly  due  on  account  of  the  efficient 
state  to  which  our  armies  were  brought  under 
his  administration.  It  was  indeed  mainly  ow- 
ing to  this  that  the  late  war  had  been  so  glori- 
ous to  our  arms  and  so  successfully  terminated. 
In  the  same  year  Lord  Liverpool  retired  from 
public  life  after  his  lengthy  premiershii^,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  able  and  eloquent  Canning, 
who  was  not  in  good  health  at  the  time,  and  in 
a  few  months  succumbed  to  illness  aggravated 
by  the  difficulties  of  his  position.     The  vacant 
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premiership  was  then  filled  by  Lord  Goderich, 
whose  premiership  was  siuldeuly  termiuated  at 
the  begiuning  of  the  foUowiug  year. 

lu  January,  1S2S,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be- 
came premier  in  room  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
question  of  Roman  Gatholic  emancipation,  which 
had  gradually  forced  itself  to  the  front,  now 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  This  question  had  been 
agitated  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  raised 
and  year  after  year  increased  a  party  in  its 
favour,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign 
as  well  as  the  present  had  been  embittered  by 
the  cry  that  the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  freed 
from  then-  disabilities,  and  made  the  participants 
of  ecpial  rights  and  privileges  with  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen.  It  was  not  states- 
men alone  who  favoured  this  demand,  and  made 
it  the  great  subject  of  contention  in  the  cabinet 
and  senate ;  even  in  the  church  it  found  its 
advocates,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
clergy,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  backed 
the  appeals  of  statesmen — founded  perhaps  on 
mere  political  expediency  —  by  arguments 
derived  from  the  charity  and  liberality  incul- 
cated by  the  gospel.  The  bulk  of  the  nation, 
indeed,  continued  to  oppose  the  measure,  and 
the  feeling  in  Scotland  in  particular  was  very 
bitter  against  it ;  but  this  hostility  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  friends  of  emancipation  as  the 
result  of  narrow  views  and  an  illiberal  spirit. 
The  most  urgent  argument  in  its  favour  was 
the  condition  which  had  arisen  in  Ireland, 
whei'e  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  united  in  displaying  the  utmost  hostility  to 
the  state.  The  question  had  to  be  boldly 
faced  by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  and  his 
cabinet,  and  though  the  duke  was  strongly 
conservative  and  averse  to  change,  he  saw  that 
opposition  could  no  longer  be  reasonably  main- 
tained. Partial  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  granted  in  1828  by  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  but  they  were  still 
prevented  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  Papists  Disabling  Act  of  1G78, 
which  required  all  persons  taking  their  seats  as 
peers  or  as  membei's  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  a  declaration  against  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Early  in 
1829,  Mr.  Peel,  the  home  secretary,  introduced 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  carried  through  both 
houses  with  great  rapidity,  being  passed  into 
law  in  April  13.  By  this  act  Roman  Catholics 
were  enabled  to  become  members  of  parliament, 
and  to  hold  any  of  the  civil  offices  of  state 
except  those  of  regent,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, lord-chancellor  of  England,  and  lord- 
chancellor  of  Ireland — but  the  restriction  as  re- 


gards this  last  office  has  since  been  removed^ 
All  the  discontent  in  Ireland,  it  had  been 
prophesied,  was  to  come  to  an  end  with 
emancipation,  but  instead,  the  great  emanci- 
pationist O'Connell  immediately  began  his  move- 
ment for  rej)eal. 

Of  ordinary  crimes  and  offences  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  writer  of  history  should 
take  notice,  but  in  the  year  1828  light  was 
thrown  upon  a  series  of  murders  perpetrated  in 
Edinburgh  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  si- 
lence, since  they  spread  horror  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  British  islands  —  if  not 
indeed  over  the  civilized  woi'Id, — and  are  yet 
frequently  spoken  of  with  detestation.  Their 
memory  indeed  is  partly  kept  alive  by  a  well- 
known  verb  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  which, 
has  since  become  a  fully  accredited  vocable 
of  the  English  language.  We  allude  to  the 
murders  associated  with  the  names  of  Burke 
and  Hare.  These  miscreants,  as  all  Scotsmen 
are  glad  to  know,  were  not  natives  of  this 
country  but  of  Ireland,  and  their  crimes  were 
perpetrated  for  gain.  Their  practice  was  to 
allure  poor  wretches  of  the  lowest  class  into  a 
miserable  den,  ostensibly  bearing  the  character 
of  a  lodging-house,  and  then  to  suffocate  or 
strangle  them  in  order  to  sell  their  bodies  to  the 
surgeons  for  dissection.  How  many  unfortu- 
nate creatures  they  thus  deprived  of  life  was 
never  known,  but  the  estimates  varied  from 
fifteen  or  sixteen  to  thirty.  At  last  the  sus- 
picions of  the  authorities  were  excited  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  their  murders,  and  the 
parties  were  arrested.  Hare  having  turned 
king's  evidence,  several  murders  were  easily 
brought  home  to  Burke,  who  naturally  expiated 
his  crimes  on  the  scaffold.  After  death  his- 
body  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  as  that 
which  his  victims  were  destined  to  subserve, 
and  his  skeleton  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University  Museum.  The  no  less  guilty 
Hare  was  able  to  escape  secretly  from  the  scene 
of  his  crimes  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace,  and  his  ultimate  fate  was  never 
known.  These  dreadful  murders  drew  the 
attention  of  government  to  a  want  of  which  the 
medical  prof  ession  had  long  complained,  namely, 
of  due  arrangements  by  which  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  subjects  for  dissection  and  anatomical 
teaching  might  be  provided,  and  this  led  a  few- 
years  after  to  the  passing  of  an  enactment  with 
such  an  object  in  view. 

The  reign  of  George  IT.  came  to  an  end  in 
1830.  For  some  time  the  constitution  of  the  king^ 
had  become  so  debilitated  that  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  and  gout,  dropsy,  and  ophthalmia  had 
deprived  him  of  all  enjoyment  in  life,  making 
death  itself    desirable.      On  June   26  he  was 
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relieved  from  his  sufferings,  and  the  crown 
passed  to  his  brother  William,  Duke  of  Clai'ence, 
who  succeeded  him  as  William  IV. 

The  new  sovereign,  who  ascended  the  thi'one 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  though  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  the  graceful  manners  and  dignified 
deportment  of  the  late  king,  was  welcomed  by 
the  nation  as  a  happy  contrast  in  many  respects. 
He  was  a  sensible  man,  of  average  abilities, 
frank,  and  manly.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  navy,  had  been  the  friend  of  Nelson,  and 
the  people  were  well  pleased  that  a  sailor-king 
was  to  rule  over  them.  His  queen  was  Adelaide, 
a  pi'incess  of  the  German  house  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1S18. 
She  had  borne  him  two  daughters,  both  of 
whom  died  in  infancy. 

The  great  and  overshadowing  event  of  the 
new  reign,  which  continued  only  seven  years, 
was  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
a  measure  which  brought  about  events  of  the 
most  far-reaching  character.  It  is  well  known 
that  previous  to  the  great  outburst  of  the 
French  Revolution  a  strong  popular  desire  for 
political  reform  was  prevalent  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  By  the  progress  made 
in  civilization  and  general  enlightenment  the 
old  feudal  systems  had  become  practically  ob- 
solete, and  the  demand  for  their  abrogation,  as 
the  impediments  of  further  progress,  was  not 
only  urgent,  but  also  natural  and  just.  It  was 
therefore  listened  to  with  heedful  attention,  and 
Britain  would  probably  have  commenced,  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  a  reform 
as  other  governments  would  have  been  glad  to 
follow.  As  early  as  1782  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  had  begun  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  Pitt,  and  in  1785,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  he  introduced  a  bill "  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  England  in  parlia- 
ment." But  all  at  once  the  sudden  upheaval  in 
France,  like  the  premature  explosion  of  a  mine, 
startled  the  nations,  and  infected  them  generally 
with  such  a  dread  of  change  that  reforms  of  any 
magnitude  were  out  of  the  question,  while  every 
government  was  compelled  to  feel  that  conces- 
sions to  the  popular  desire,  however  harmless 
or  just  at  any  other  time,  might  now  be 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  Hence,  there- 
fore, the  obloquy  which  in  our  own  country 
many  who  were  really  only  advocates  of  legiti- 
mate reform  brought  down  upon  their  own 
heads.  Every  year  from  1821  to  1830  Lord 
John  Russell  or  some  other  of  the  Whig  party 
had  brought  forward  a  motion  for  reform,  but 
hitherto  it  had  always  been  defeated.  By  the  time 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  however,  the 
safety  and  propriety  of  reform  could  no  longer  be 
questioned  by  any  unprejudiced  person  compe- 


tent to  judge.  Fifteen  years  of  peace  had 
elapsed,  during  which  the  nation  had  full  leisure 
to  consider  and  decide  on  what  political  changes 
were  really  required,  and  it  now  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  British  cabinet  should  resume 
the  task  of  reform  which  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  long  war  had  interrupted.  What  helped 
to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  demand  for 
parliamentary  reform  was  the  French  revolution 
of  la30,  the  July  revolution  as  it  is  called,  by 
which  Charles  X.  was  driven  from  his  throne 
and  Louis  Philippe  raised  to  the  vacant  seat. 
This  was  generally  regarded  in  Britain  as  a 
legitimate  measure  adopted  against  a  despotic 
government,  and  it  was  conducted  with  such 
moderation,  that  there,  as  over  great  parts  of 
Europe,  it  initiated  a  general  movement  for 
political  change. 

The  new  parliament,  which  assembled  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  contained  a  large  majority  of 
members  who  were  in  favour  of  a  moderate 
measure  of  reform ;  but  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  still  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  de- 
claring himself  entirely  opposed  to  any  reform. 
The  government  was  soon  defeated,  though  not 
directly  on  this  question,  and  the  Whigs  came 
into  power  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Gi'ey, 
who  had  as  associates  Lord  Althorp  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  as  paymaster  of 
the  forces.  Brougham  as  lord  chancellor,  Lord 
Melbourne  as  home  secretary,  Lord  Palmerston 
as  foreign  secretary,  besides  others.  The  names 
of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  are  those 
that  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
reform  measure  that  soon  passed  into  law. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  few  facts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  need  that  existed  for  reform 
in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  people. 
One  cardinal  fact  was  that  only  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  the  population  had  the  franchise, 
and  while  this  was  so  the  representatives  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  had  come  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  most  insignificant  places — places 
that  may  have  been  of  some  importance  at  one 
time  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  be  so.  Thus  in 
the  notorious  case  of  Old  Sarum,  two  members 
were  returned  by  some  shapeless  ruins ;  that  is, 
the  owner  of  the  ground  could  send  to  parlia- 
ment anyone  he  pleased  to  rejiresent  this  non- 
existent constituency.  In  many  cases  these 
small  boroughs  wei'e  entirely  under  the  control 
of  some  wealthy  proprietor  or  aristocratic 
family,  and  in  this  way  some  twelve  families 
alone  could  command  100  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  other  cases,  where  the  boroughs 
were  independent  of  family  influence,  these 
were  far  from  being  independent  of  bribery,  so 
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that  to  become  a  member  of  jiarliaincut  is  was 
ouly  necessary  to-expeud  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
On  tlie  other  hand  there  was  the  glaring  anomaly 
tliat  many  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
centres  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  such  as 
^lanchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  were  left 
without  representatives.  It  was  surely  high 
time  to  put  au  end  to  this  absurd  and  now 
actually  dangerous  state  of  matters,  and  ou 
tlie  1st  of  ^Nlarch,  1831,  the  ministerial  plan  of 
reform  in  the  representation  was  accordingly 
brought  forward  by  Loixl  John  Russell.  After 
a  debate  of  seven  ilays,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  three  bills  for  reforming  the  representation 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  after  a 
debate  of  two  days  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  for  England  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
302  to  301,  on  the  22d.  On  April  18,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  a  countermotion  was  made  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  the  number  of  representa- 
tives for  England  and  Wales  (which,  by  the 
bill,  would  be  seventy  less  than  before)  ought 
not  to  be  diminished.  This  motion  being  carried 
against  ministers,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights, 
by  a  majority  of  299  to  291,  parliament  was 
dissolved  on  the  22d  April. 

The  dissolution  was  celebrated  in  many  places 
by  illuminations,  the  belief  being  that  the  new 
parliament  would  show  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  reform.  The  lord-mayor  authorized 
au  illumination  of  the  city  of  London.  In  the 
west-end  the  rabble  vented  their  fury  on  the 
houses  of  several  peers  and  commoners  be- 
cause they  had  opposed  the  bill.  Among  the 
windows  that  suffered  most  were  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  When  the  new  elec- 
tions came  on.  Lord  John  Russell's  bold  words 
in  the  House  of  Commons  became  a  popular 
cry,  and  candidates  were  made  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  for  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill."  Stormy  everywhere,  the 
elections  were  downright  riots  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  anti- 
reformers  showed  themselves  the  more  powerful 
party,  but  almost  a  monopoly  of  political  power 
was  upon  their  side.  In  the  close  of  the  Edin- 
burgh election  the  lord-provost  was  attacked 
on  the  North  Bridge,  and  with  some  difficulty 
was  rescued  by  the  military.  After  an  amount 
of  rioting  that  shook  the  island  to  its  extremi- 
ties, the  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were 
completed,  the  assembly  returned  being  as 
thoroughly  pledged  to  reform  as  the  most 
sanguine  reformer  could  desire. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1831,  and  on  the  24th  Lord  John 
Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  another  bill 


for  reforming  the  representation.  This  bill, 
which  in  many  respects  differed  from  the 
former,  and  in  which,  in  particular,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  members  was  aban- 
doned, finally  passed  the  House,  after  long 
and  warm  debates,  ou  the  21st  September,  by 
349  to  236,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on 
October  8  by  a  vote  of  199  to  158.  On  its 
passing  the  Commons  rejoicings  took  place  all 
over  the  country,  but  when  it  was  again  lost 
in  the  House  of  Lords  rioting  broke  out,  and 
with  greater  violence  than  before,  among  the 
chief  seats  being  Nottingham,  Derby,  London, 
and  Bristol,  the  results  of  mob  lawlessness  at 
the  last-named  place  being  sim])ly  appalling. 
There  were  anticipations  of  greater  disturb- 
ances in  Scotland  than  actually  took  place. 
Lord  Jeffrey,  then  lord-advocate,  writing  to 
Lord  Cockburn,  was  full  of  anxiety  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  should  be  kept  quiet.  "I 
have  written  edifying  letters,"  he  says,  "to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  manufacturing  counties,  and 
some  additional  troops  have,  on  my  earnest 
request,  been  sent  among  us.  Nothing  in  the 
world  would  do  such  fatal  mischief  as  riot 
and  violence,  ending,  as  it  now  must  do,  in 
lavish  bloodshed — from  which  my  soul  recoils." 
Government  was  now  strongly  urged  to  get 
the  king  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  overcome  the  opposition  in  the  Upper 
House.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  and  being  again  opened 
on  the  6th  of  December,  Lord  John  Russell, 
for  the  third  time,  introduced  a  reform  bill, 
which  passed  the  Commons  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1832,  by  a  majority  of  116.  The  second 
reading  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  nine,  after  which  parliament  adjourned  for 
the  Easter  holidays.  During  the  recess  agitation 
went  on  with  extreme  vigour,  and  monster 
I  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  large  towns, 
j  those  in  Scotland  including  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
{  gow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  &c.  The  petitions  emana- 
ting from  these  meetings  all  prayed  that  more 
peers  should  be  created,  and  the  bill  thus 
passed.  The  Edinburgh  meeting  was  80,000 
strong.  It  was  held  in  the  King's  Park,  near 
Holyrood  House,  and  passed  off  in  a  very  orderly 
manner.  At  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  such  sinister 
emblems  as  black  flags,  crossed  swords,  and 
human  skulls  were  displayed. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament,  on  the 
7th  May,  the  peers  went  at  once  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill ;  but  they  now  made  a  stand 
at  the  clauses  for  disfranchising  a  number  of 
the  old  boroughs,  a  question  in  which  so  much 
personal  interest  was  centred,  and  here  the 
refoiTuing  premier  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-five.      Earl  Grey  now  pressed  upon 
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the  kiug  the  creation  of  such  a  number  of  new 
peers  as  was  necessary  to  carry  through  the  bill, 
tendering  his  resignation  as  the  alternative.  The 
latter  was  accepted;  and  Wellington  having 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  form  a  ministry, 
the  Whigs  were  therefore  reinstated  (May  18th), 
with  the  assurance  of  having  the  necessary 
means  for  carrying  the  measure.  The  bill  then 
passed  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  106  to  22,  a 
portion  of  the  opposition  having  withdrawn 
their  resistance,  rather  than  force  ministers  to 
make  a  large  creation  of  new  peers  to  outvote 
them.  The  bill  was  passed  at  last  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-four.  The  Commons  next  day  agreed 
to  the  unimportant  amendments  that  the  Lords 
had  introduced,  and  on  the  7th  June,  1832,  this 
memorable  bill  received  the  royal  assent  and 
became  law.  Separate  acts  were  passed  for 
amending  the  representation  of  Scotland  and 
that  of  Ireland. 

By  the  act  for  England  the  members  for  the 
counties  were  increased  in  number  from  94  to 
159,  the  larger  counties  being  divided  into  elec- 
toral divisions.  Besides  the  great  change  thus 
effected  in  equalizing  the  distribution  of  mem- 
bers in  the  counties  (as  each  county  before  re- 
turned two  members,  excejit  Yorkshire,  which 
returned  four)  the  qualifications  of  the  voters 
were  also  modified,  so  that  (in  addition  to  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders)  the  franchise  was  now 
extended,  generally  speaking,  to  all  who  owned 
property  giving  a  clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  and 
to  all  tenants  who  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  £50. 
With  regard  to  the  boroughs,  it  was  now  settled 
that  none  with  a  population  of  less  than  2000 
could  return  a  member  at  all,  and  that  none 
with  less  than  4000  could  return  more  than  one 
member.  The  result  was  that  fifty-six  boroughs 
wholly  lost  their  separate  representation,  and 
thirty  others  lost  each  a  member,  and  one  two 
members ;  while  twenty-two  new  boroughs  were 
created  to  return  two  members  each,  and  other 
nineteen  to  return  one  member  each.  In  this 
way  the  large  towns  now  received  something 
like  a  fair  share  of  representation,  while  in 
London  four  great  districts  were  converted  into 
separate  parliamentary  boroughs.  The  borough 
franchise  was  conferred  upon  those  who  occupied 
as  owner  or  tenant  any  house,  shop,  or  other 
building  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  £10.  The  Reform  Bill  thus  effected  what 
was  equivalent  to  a  revolution,  making  the 
House  of  Commons  the  real  source  of  power  in 
the  state,  and  taking  the  right  of  choosing  re- 
presentatives to  sit  in  this  body  from  the  great 
and  wealthy  to  confer  it  mainly  on  members  of 
the  middle  class,  such  as  traders,  farmers,  and 
professional  men. 

The  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  was  again  taken 


up  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  English 
bill,  the  measure  being  in  charge  of  the  celebrated 
Francis  Jeffrey,  the  lord-advocate,  so  long  con- 
nected with  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv.  It  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  about  midnight  on  the 
27th  June,  and  the  Lords  on  the  12th  of  July. 
Before  we  refer  to  the  changes  introduced  by  it, 
we  may  give  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  state  of 
matters  which  it  superseded.  Of  the  forty-five 
members  that  Scotland  had  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  Union,  thirty  had  been 
hitherto  returned  by  the  thirty-three  counties 
and  fifteen  by  the  burghs.  Of  the  fifteen  burgh 
members  Edinburgh  returned  one  by  itself,  the 
rest  were  returned  by  fourteen  separate  groups 
or  clusters  of  unconnected  burghs,  each  burgh 
electing  a  delegate,  and  the  four  or  five  delegates 
thus  elected  choosing  the  parliamentai-y  repre- 
sentative. In  this  way  the  great  city  of  Glasgow 
only  elected  the  fourth  part  of  a  member,  the 
other  three  quartei's  being  allotted  to  Ruthergl en, 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  The  elective  fran- 
chise, that  is  the  right  of  voting  in  an  individual 
capacity,  existed  only  in  the  counties,  but  was  so 
limited  and  restricted  that  the  number  of  elec- 
tors in  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  is  said  to 
have  been  only  about  3000  in  1825.  In  two  of 
the  counties  there  were  only  three  real  voters  in 
each.  As  Lord  Cockburn  remarks :  "  Whatever 
this  system  may  have  been  originally,  it  had 
grown  in  reference  to  the  people  into  as  complete 
a  mockei-y  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  their 
degradation.  The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  was  all  managed  by  town-councils,  of 
never  more  than  thirty-three  members,  and 
every  town-council  was  self-elected,  and  conse- 
quently perpetuated  its  own  interests.  The 
election  of  either  the  town  or  the  county  member 
was  a  matter  of  such  utter  indiff'erence  to  the 
people  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next 
day  in  a  newspaper ;  for  the  farce  was  generally 
performed  in  an  apai'tment  from  which,  if 
convenient,  the  public  should  be  excluded,  and 
never  in  the  open  air."^  The  government  of  the 
time  could  generally  arrange  matters  so  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  members  were  on  its  own  side, 
the  return  of  three  or  four  for  the  opposition 
being  extremely  rare.  One  Scottish  member  is 
said  to  have  candidly  confessed  that  "his  in- 
variable rule  was  never  to  be  present  at  a  debate 
or  absent  at  a  division,"  and  that  on  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  had  ventured  to  vote 
according  to  his  conscience  he  found  he  had 
been  wrong. 

The  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  presented  less 
scope  for  objections  than  that  for  England,  and 
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therefore,  occasioned  less  wrangling  and  com- 
niution.  By  it  the  only  places  that  ceased  to 
have  the  status  of  burghs  were  Rothesay  and 
Peebles,  and  there  was  no  disfranchisement  of 
persons,  except  that  the  corporations  in  royal 
liurghs  ceased  to  vote  as  before.  While  those 
who  held  the  electoral  franchise,  therefore,  were 
still  allowed  to  retain  it,  it  was  now  extended 
to  all  proprietoi-s  of  lands,  houses,  or  feu-duties 
that  yielded  ten  pounds  annually;  to  tenants 
holding  under  a  lease  for  their  lifetime  or  for 
tifty-seven  years,  and  having  an  interest  of  not 
less  than  ten  pounds ;  and  to  tenants  holding 
under  a  lease  of  not  less  than  nineteen  years' 
tluration,  and  having  an  interest  of  not  less  than 
tifty  pounds. 

The  burgh  franchise,  which  had  previously 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  town -councils  and 
their  delegates,  was  now  conferred  on  occupiers 
of  houses,  shops,  and  other  premises  of  the 
yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  as  in  England.  The 
large  towns  also  were  now  admitted  to  their 
proper  share  of  r<3presentation.  By  the  bill 
Edinburgh  was  allowed  to  leturn  two  members 
to  parliament  instead  of  the  single  member  as 
before,  and  the  same  number  was  also  allotted 
to  Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Greenock, 
Paisley,  and  Perth  were  sepai-ated  from  the 
districts  of  royal  burghs  of  which  they  had 
previously  formed  part,  and  were  permitted  to 
return  each  a  representative  to  parliament,  and 
a  new  district  of  burghs  was  formed  with  one 
member  in  common,  consisting  of  Leith,  Porto- 
bello,  and  Musselburgh.  Thus  there  was  an 
addition  made  of  eight  to  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  Scotland,  all  of  them  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  burgh  representatives. 
Though  this  was  a  considerable  increase  upon 
the  forty-five  members  that  had  represented 
Scotland  since  the  Union,  to  some  it  appeared 
insufficient,  and  it  was  objected  that,  if  the 
amount  of  population  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
standard,  the  country  should  have  eighty-iive 
members;  if  taxation,  fifty-nine;  and  if  both  to- 
gether, seventy-two.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  argument  that  was  used  at  the 
Union  when  the  proposal  was  made  that  only 
forty-five  members  should  represent  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  The  exclusion  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  also,  from  separate  representation 
in  parliament  was  complained  of  as  unjust, 
seeing  that  those  of  England  were  admitted, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  show,  from  the 
number  of  graduates  belonging  to  the  former, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with 
the  latter.  But  to  this  it  was  replied  that 
Scottish  diplomas  by  no  means  implied  the 
length  of  residence  and  amount  of  studious  pre- 
paration which  were  required  by  those  of  Eng- 


land, and  that  after  all  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  interests  of  learning  if  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  never 
enjoyed  those  envied  privileges.  While  the  bill 
was  passing  an  attempt  w;i3  made  to  exclude 
the  Scottish  clergy  from  the  franchise,  as  if 
their  ministerial  duties  might  be  interfered  with 
by  their  possessing  all  the  rights  of  ordinary 
citizens;  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  it  deserved. 
The  result  of  the  first  general  election  in  Scot- 
land after  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  considered 
a  triumph  by  the  reform  ministiy,  since  few 
Tories  and  still  fewer  Radicals  were  returned 
to  parliament,  the  former  numbering  ten  or 
eleven,  the  latter  only  three.  Even  in  Glasgow, 
where  the  new  electorate  comprised  seven  thou- 
sand citizens,  radicalism  strove  earnestly  but 
in  vain  to  have  a  predominance  in  appointing 
the  city  representatives. 

Another  important  subject  besides  that  of 
political  I'eformation  occupied  the  public  mind 
during  the  eventful  years  1831  and  1832.  This 
was  the  coming  of  the  cholera,  which  in  its 
terrible  but  en'atic  course  thx'ough  Europe  had 
passed  from  the  Continent  to  Britain.  It  first 
visited  Sunderland,  to  which  it  had  apparently 
been  imported  from  Riga,  and  after  keeping 
the  north  of  England  in  a  ferment  of  alarm,  as 
well  as  causing  much  suffering  and  many  deaths, 
it  suddenly  departed  and  reappeared  in  Had- 
dington, leaving  the  whole  intervening  country 
untouched.  Musselburgh  was  next  visited,  and 
afterwards  Edinburgh;  but  in  the  capital  the 
sanitary  precautions  were  so  effectual,  especially 
in  the  supply  of  proper  food  and  clothing  for 
the  poor,  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
this  destroying  pestilence  less  hurtful.  From 
Edinburgh  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  to 
Kirkintilloch,  and  it  then  visited  Glasgow, 
where  it  wrought  considerable  havoc ;  it  latterly 
visited  other  places  in  the  west  as  well  as  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  In  London  it  appeared 
in  February,  1832,  the  disease  having  been 
brought  over  from  Hamburg.  Many  other 
cities  and  towns  both  in  England  and  Ireland 
were  visited  by  this  scourge,  and  many  thousand 
deaths  were  caused  by  it;  yet  after  the  visitation 
of  cholera  had  ceased,  it  was  found  that  the 
mortality  due  to  this  disease  over  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  less  than  in  the  city 
of  Paris  alone. 

The  Reform  Act  was  naturally  followed  by  an 
act  by  which  the  much  needed  and  long  agitated 
burgh  reform  was  effected.  This  act  was  passed 
in  1833,  the  Lord -advocate  JeflPrey  having 
charge  of  it,  as  he  had  of  the  Scottish  Reform 
Bill.  After  the  second  reading  it  was  intrusted 
to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  the  twenty- 
three  burffh  members  for  Scotland.   Bv  this  act 
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the  "close  system  "in  the  burghs  was  naturally 
put  an  end  to,  and  the  election  to  the  town-coun- 
cils put  upon  a  popular  footing,  the  municipal 
franchise  being  assimilated  to  the  parliamentary. 

One  of  the  first  acts  passed  by  the  reformed 
parliament — a  measure  worthy  of  an  assembly 
representing  a  body  of  electors  so  recently 
released  from  the  bonds  of  disfranchisement — 
was  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavei-y  in  the 
British  colonies.  This  act  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  disinterested  efforts  of  William 
Wilberforce,  who  already,  with  the  assistance 
of  Zachary  Macaulay,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and 
others,  had  been  the  means  of  getting  the  trade 
in  slaves  abolished  thi'oughout  the  British 
dominions.  The  act  was  passed  in  1833,  and 
came  into  force  the  following  year,  the  imme- 
diate effect  being  the  freedom  of  some  800,000 
slaves,  whose  owners  received  among  them 
£20,000,000  in  compensation.  Many  people 
in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  were  affected 
by  the  change,  which  had  the  result  of  greatly 
injui'ing  the  prosperity  of  the  "West  Indies, 
though  these  colonies  had  already  it  would 
appear  begun  to  decline  from  their  former  highly 
flourishing  condition. 

At  home  the  usual  temporary  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  fluctuations  of  parties  and 
the  changes  of  ministry  which  they  produced. 
The  chief  of  these  changes  was  the  resignation 
of  Earl  Grey,  and  the  accession  of  the  Whig 
administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1 834,  and 
again  in  1835,  after  the  Tories  had  held  office 
during  a  short  interval  under  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 


Lord  Melbourne  was  in  office  when  the  king 
was  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  which  lasted 
for  a  week  or  two.  His  death  took  place  in 
June  20th,  1837,  and  seemed  to  have  resulted 
from  an  attack  of  hay-fever,  to  which  he  was 
annually  subject  about  this  time.  He  was  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  a  few 
days  would  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign.  His  character  presented  few  pro- 
minent traits  to  mark  him  out  from  the  common 
class  of  sovereigns,  and  but  for  the  passing  of 
the  Eeform  Bill  his  reign  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  uneventful  in  our  history.  In 
politics  he  had  no  system  of  government,  nor 
firmness  to  adhere  to  any  system  whatever ;  but 
this,  though  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in 
his  character  as  a  man,  was  fortunate  for  him 
as  a  king,  and  also  for  the  nation  over  which 
he  presided,  enabling  him  to  drift  quietly 
onward  on  the  tide  of  events,  and  thus  to  gain 
the  popular  but  hardly-merited  title  of  "the  re- 
forming king."  By  his  death,  and  the  consequent 
accession  of  his  niece  the  Princess  Victoria,  the 
crowns  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  Hanover  ceased  to  be  worn 
by  the  same  person,  as  the  operation  of  the 
salic  law  excluded  females  from  the  throne  of 
the  latter  country.  The  throne  of  Hanover 
accordingly  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land as  next  heir  male.  By  parliamentary 
provision  made  in  1831,  Queen  Adelaide,  now 
queen  dowager,  received  £100,000  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  her  life,  with  Marlborough 
House  and  Bushey  Park  for  residences. 
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The  Princess  Victoria  Alexandrixa,  who 
now  became  queen,  was  the  only  child  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  of 
the  Princess  Victoria  Maria  Louis;i  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  was  the  widow  of 
Prince  Leiningen  when  she  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  who  died  when  his  daughter 
was  but  eight  months  old.  The  Duchess  of 
Kent  brought  up  her  daughter  in  the  most 
careful  and  conscientious  manner,  with  great 
simplicity  and  absence  of  ostentation,  and  in- 
deed iu  comparative  seclusion.  While  her  moral 
and  physical  training  had  been  duly  attended 
to,  and  she  had  been  educated  in  all  the  subjects 
and  accomplishments  suitable  to  a  young  lady 
of  high  rank,  she  had  also  been  instructed  in 
the  more  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  so  as  to 
make  her  better  titted  for  the  lofty  station  she 
was  destined  to  occupy.  The  young  queen  had 
quite  recently  attained  her  majority,  having 
been  born  iu  Kensington  Palace,  May  24th, 
1S19.  In  honour  of  this  event  the  late  king 
had  given  a  grand  ball  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
but  had  been  unable  to  be  present  at  it  himself 
owing  to  his  illness.  The  news  of  the  king's 
death  and  of  her  own  accession  to  the  throne  was 
brought  to  the  princess  at  Kensington  Palace 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord-chamberlain, 
who  arrived  before  anybody  was  stirring  and 
had  to  rouse  the  household.  Lord  Melbourne 
having  then  been  sent  for,  the  privy  council  was 
summoned  to  Kensington  at  11  o'clock,  and  at 
that  hour  the  queen  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
entered  the  council  chamber.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  assembly  by  the  manner  and 
behaviour  of  the  youthful  sovereign — her  grace, 
her  modesty,  her  apparent  deep  sense  of  her 
situation  and  responsibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  her  calmness  and  self-possession,  being  all 
remarked  on.  The  reading  of  the  following 
declaration,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her 
beforehand,  was  her  first  formal  act  in  the 
capacity  of  queen : — 

"The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  the  nation 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  majesty,  my 
beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty 


of  administering  the  government  of  this  empire. 
This  awful  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so 
suddenly,  and  at  so  eaily  a  j^eriod  of  my  life, 
that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by 
the  burden  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to 
this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the  per- 
formance of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  that  support  and  those  resources 
which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age  and 
to  long  experience. 

••  I  place  my  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  and  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection 
of  my  people.  I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage that  I  succeed  a  sovereign  whose  con- 
stant regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  and  whose  desire  to  promote  the 
amelioration  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  have  rendered  his  name  the  object  of 
general  attachment  and  veneration. 

"  Educated  in  England  under  the  tender  and 
enlightened  care  of  a  most  affectionate  mother, 
I  have  learned  from  my  infancy  to  respect  and 
love  the  constitution  of  my  native  country. 

"  It  will  be  my  unceasing  study  to  maintain 
the  reformed  religion  as  by  law  established, 
securing  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty;  and  I  shall  steadily 
protect  the  rights,  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  the  happiness  and  welfai'e  of  all  classes 
of  my  subjects." 

On  the  following  day  (fZlst  Jnne^  the  young 
queen,  plainly  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  went 
to  St.  James'  Palace,  where  she  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  was  there  met  by  members  of  the 
royal  family,  cabinet  ministers,  and  otficers  of 
the  household.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a 
trying  occasion,  and  one  likely  to  flutter  a  young 
heart,  so  that  there  is  little  to  wonder  at  in 
finding  it  recorded  that  when  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  led  her  to  the  window 
of  the  presence-chamber  overlooking  the  court- 
yard, which  was  filled  with  heralds,  pursuivants, 
robed  officials,  and  civic  dignitaries,  she  looked 
fatigued  and  pale.  But  the  proclamation  was 
read  by  garter-king-at-arms,  the  band  played 
the  national   anthem,   the   guns   in   the   park 
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boomed  out  a  sulphurous  chorus  which  was 
echoed  by  the  gnus  at  the  Tower,  and  the  city 
dignitaries  marched  off  to  repeat  the  pro- 
c'lamatioQ  at  various  places  within  their  juris- 
diction. 

The  accession  of  a  queen  to  the  British  throne 
was  of  itself  a  popular  event  among  all  classes. 
For  the  unthinking  multitude  it  was  a  change 
and  a  novelty.  Among  the  more  thoughtful 
and  better  educated  it  was  accepted  as  an  omen 
of  future  national  prosperity,  since  all  who  were 
familiar  with  their  country's  history  called  to 
mind  how  great  and  glorious  England  had  been 
under  Elizabeth  and  the  whole  United  King- 
dom under  Anne.  The  circumstance  also  of  a 
young  and  interesting  female  being  suddenly 
ushered  into  such  a  responsible  station  of  itself 
awakened  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  every  class 
and  party,  and  tended  to  compose  j)olitical  strife 
and  invest  even  loyalty  itself  with  a  warmer 
glow.  Accordingly  all  was  enthusiastic  glad- 
ness for  the  present  and  joyful  anticipation  for 
the  future  when  Victoria  was  proclaimed  queen 
— a  ceremony  which  was  carried  out  with  the 
usual  formalities,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  places  in  Scotland  being  duly  informed 
in  this  way  of  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch. 
Extraordinary  rejoicings  took  place  all  over  the 
country  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, which  was  a  ceremony  of  the  most  solemn 
and  splendid  description,  celebrated  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  28th  June,  1838. 

Within  little  more  than  a  year  public  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  queen's  approach- 
ing marriage  with  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Soon  after  her  accession 
the  question  of  this  family  alliance  had  been 
broached  by  her  uncle.  King  Leopold,  both  to 
the  queen  and  the  prince,  but  her  majesty  had 
expressed  her  opinion  that  both  were  yet  too 
young.  It  was  not  till  October,  1839,  during 
the  visit  of  Prince  Albert  and  his  brother  to 
England,  that  the  matter  was  finally  settled. 
Other  alliances  had  also  been  proposed,  but  the 
queen  herself,  as  she  has  stated,  "  never  had  an 
idea,  if  she  married  at  all,  of  anyone  else."  And 
even  if  her  affection  had  not  inclined  towards 
her  cousin,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a 
more  suitable  consort.  The  prince,  young  as 
he  was,  had  ah'eady  shown  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  high  abilities.  He  had  read  and 
studied  deeply,  and  while  cultivating  his  mind 
had  made  himself  proficient  in  all  manly  exer- 
cises. He  was  also  of  an  amiable  and  cheerful 
disposition,  and  of  domestic  tastes,  and — what 
is  always  of  considerable  importance — his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  highly  attractive.  In 
making  the  prince  aware  of  her  .sentiments  and 
intentions  towards  him  the  queen  was  in  the 


somewhat  delicate  position  of  having  herself  to 
take  the  initiative,  but  needless  to  say  the  prince 
received  her  proposal  with  heartfelt  joy  and 
gratitude.  The  queen  had  previously  informed 
Lord  Melbourne  that  .she  intended  to  take  this 
step,  and  the  premier  had  expressed  his  full 
approval  of  it.  Writing  to  her  uncle,  King 
Leopold,  on  the  occasion,  the  queen  says :  "  I 
love  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  render  this  sacrifice 
(for  such,  in  my  opinion  it  is),  as  small  as  I  can. 
.  .  .  Lord  Melbourne  has  acted  in  this  business, 
as  he  has  always  done  towards  me,  with  the 
greatest  kindness  ;ind  affection.  We  also  think 
it  better,  and  Albert  quite  approves  of  it,  that 
we  should  be  married  very  soon  after  parlia- 
ment meets,  about  the  beginning  of  February." 
On  the  23rd  November  there  was  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  privy-council,  in  which  her  majesty 
announced  her  intention  of  marrying  Prince 
Albert;  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  she 
opened  parliament  in  person,  on  which  occasion 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  royal  speech  referred 
to  the  forthcoming  event  as  one  which  it  was 
hoped  might  be  "  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
my  people  as  well  as  to  my  own  domestic  happi- 
ness." How  fully  both  anticipations  were  justi- 
fied is  needless  here  to  state.  That  the  latter 
would  be  so  was  fully  expected  at  the  time,  the 
marriage  giving  general  satisfaction,  because  it 
was  known  to  be  a  union  of  real  affection,  and 
not  brought  about  by  mere  reasons  of  state. 
The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th 
February  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James'.s,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiating.  In  Lon- 
don, of  course,  there  was  high  holiday  and  great 
rejoicing,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  the  de- 
monstrations were  equally  enthusiastic.  The 
prince  himself  was  highly  gratified  with  his  re- 
ception on  the  pjart  of  the  public,  and  with  the 
acclamations  with  which  he  was  greeted.  He 
had  previously  been  naturalized  as  a  British 
subject,  and  an  income  of  i'30,000  a  year  had 
been  settled  on  him  by  parliament.  The  first 
of  the  family  born  to  the  royal  pair  was  a 
daughter,  the  Princess  Royal  (now  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany),  whose  birth  took  place 
on  the  21st  November,  1840.  The  next  of  the 
family  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  born  9th 
November,  1841.  Of  the  other  members  we 
need  not  here  speak. 

To  Scotland,  as  it  proved,  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  gave  a  monarch  in  a  more  real 
sense  than  had  ever  been  the  case  since  James 
VI.  removed  to  England  in  1603  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  James  had  indeed  re- 
visited the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  Charles  I. 
had  also  paid  it  a  fleeting  visit,  and  Charles  II. 
had  been  for  a  short  time  in  the  country  before 
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the  battle  of  Worcester;  but  tluriiig  the  lont; 
course  of  two  centuries  that  had  since  elapsed 
our  country  liatl  but  enjoyeil  a  glimpse  of 
royalty,  when  George  IV.  paid  his  brief  visit 
to  Edinburgh.  Queen  Victoria,  however,  had 
not  been  many  years  on  the  throne  when  slie 
and  tlie  Prince  Consort  visited  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  its 
various  attractions  that  a  pei-manent  residence 
was  acquired  in  it — Balmoral  Castle,  on  the 
u|)per  course  of  the  Abei'deenshire  Dee.  Here 
her  majesty  resides  year  after  year,  while  tliere 
are  comparatively  few  parts  of  the  country 
with  which  she  has  not  made  herself  more  or 
less  familiar. 

The  queen's  firet  visit  to  Scotland  was  in 
1842,  in  the  company  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  was  made  by  sea,  the  royal  squadron  having 
sailed  from  "Woolwich  to  Leith.  The  royal 
visitors  landed  at  Granton  pier  on  Sept.  1. 
They  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  assembled  crowd  was  not 
merely  extraordinary  in  number — people  hav- 
ing gathered  together  from  great  distances — 
but  was  also  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
everyone  was  well  dressed.  As  was  noted  at 
the  time,  those  who  had  no  good  clothes  to 
appear  in  seemed  to  have  remained  indoors  or 
hid  themselves  on  this  occasion  of  public  re- 
joicing. With  the  Scottish  capital  and  its  sur- 
roundings the  queen  was  highly  impressed. 
During  the  few  days  of  their  stay  in  this 
quaiter  the  royal  pair  resided  with  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith  Palace.  They  after- 
wards crossed  the  Forth  at  Queensferry,  passed 
through  Fifeshire  and  Kinross,  were  received 
with  all  due  loyalty  by  the  good  folks  of 
Perth,  and  lodged  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
Scone  Palace.  Going  through  the  Tay  valley 
by  Dunkeld  and  Aberfeldy,  they  reached  Lord 
Breadalbaue's  princely  mansion  of  Taymouth, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  High- 
lands. After  exploring  the  varied  scenery  of 
tills  romantic  district,  the  royal  strangers  passed 
through  Dunblane  to  Stirling,  and  travelling 
by  way  of  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  and  Edinburgh, 
returned  to  Dalkeith.  On  Sept.  15  the  queen 
and  Prince  Consort  again  embarked  for  London, 
and  in  her  majesty's  journal  of  this  date  she 
makes  the  following  entry  : — "  As  the  fair  shores 
of  Scotland  i-eceded  from  our  view  we  felt  quite 
sad  that  this  very  pleasant  and  interesting  tour 
was  over;  but  we  shall  never  forget  it."  In 
1844  they  paid  another  visit  to  Scotland,  this 
time  landing  at  Dundee.  They  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Blair  Athole,  Blair  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Athole  family,  having  been  given 
up  by  Lord  Glenlyou  for  their  use.  Here  they 
remained  from  Sept.  9  to  October  1,  the  queen 


becoming  more  and  more  enchanted  with  the 
Highlands,  and  Prince  Albert  enjoying  the 
sport  of  deer-stalking.  In  1847  the  queen  along 
with  Prince  Albert  came  up  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  in  the  royal  yacht,  and  visited  a  num- 
lier  of  places  in  Scotland,  including  Greenock, 
Rothesay,  Inveraray,  Staffa,  lona,  and  other 
interesting  localities,  thus  gaining  a  good  idea 
of  the  sea-loch  and  island  scenery  character- 
istic of  this  part  of  North  Britain.  In  1848 
Prince  Albert  bought  up  an  unexpired  lease  of 
Balmoral  Castle,  in  order  that  he  and  the  queen 
might  have  here  a  Highland  home  "far  from  the 
madding  crowd,"  and  in  1852  he  purchased  the 
estate  surrounding  it.  The  former  castle  is  de- 
scribed in  the  queen's  journal  as  "  a  pretty  little 
castle  in  the  old  Scottish  style.  There  is  a  pic- 
turesque towei-  and  garden  in  front,  with  a  high 
wooded  hill;  at  the  back  there  is  wood  down 
to  the  Dee ;  and  the  hills  rise  all  around."  This 
castle  was  too  small  for  the  royal  family,  how- 
ever, and  by  1855  the  large  and  handsome  pile 
so  familiar  to  all  by  pictorial  representations 
was  erected  and  occupied.  Ever  since  1848, 
then,  the  queen  has  spent  many  a  happy  month 
at  Balmoral  in  the  successive  years  that  have 
elapsed,  and  laying  aside  royal  state,  has  been 
a  friendly  and  welcome  visitor  to  her  neigh- 
bours, whether  living  in  cottage  or  in  hall. 

About  the  time  of  the  queen's  accession,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards,  Scotland  was  greatly 
agitated  by  ecclesiastical  contioversies,  and  at 
last,  after  a  period  known  as  "  the  ten  years' 
conflict,"  these  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  national  church,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Free  Church  in  1843.  This  movement  need 
not  be  more  particularly  referred  to  here,  since 
a  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  the  history  of  religion  during  the 
present  century. 

A  new  political  movement  also  made  itself 
felt  about  this  time  under  the  name  of  Chartism. 
Great  as  were  the  concessions  to  popular  de- 
mands in  the  Reform  Bill,  they  had  not  satis- 
fied the  general  craving ;  and  large  numbers  of 
those  who  are,  in  modern  phrase,  termed  "  the 
masses,"  and  who  numerically  form  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  felt  as  if  their  wants  and  theii' 
claims  had  been  overlooked.  They  alleged 
that  the  suffrage  had  not  been  sufiicieutly 
extended,  the  duration  of  parliaments  shortened, 
and  tlie  voters  protected  from  the  pressure  of 
undue  influence.  The  reform,  they  maintained, 
was  not  thorough  enough,  and  could  not  be  so 
unless  there  were  annual  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts, 
abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  jmrlia- 
meutary  candidates,  and  paid  representatives 
who  would  really  act  as  the  mouthpieces  of  their 
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constituents.  These  six  points  were  embodied 
in  a  document  called  the  "  People's  Charter ; " 
and  without  parliaments  elected  on  such  a 
basis  the  Chartists  declared  it  impossible  that 
the  will  of  the  nation  could  be  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed or  its  collective  interests  promoted. 
The  name  of  Chartists  was  not  confined,  how- 
ever, to  one  particular  class  or  party,  but  was 
applied  to  the  disappointed  and  discontented  of 
all  ranks  and  parties,  who  found  at  least  some 
one  point  among  those  above  indicated  upon 
which  to  take  their  stand,  or  who  were  discon- 
tented with  their  present  lot,  and  sought  by 
political  agitation  to  have  it  ameliorated  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Thus  besides  the  old  radical 
reformers,  who  felt  that  reform  had  been 
arrested  midway,  there  were  Tory  chartists 
who  hated  the  new  poor  law  recently  passed 
for  England,  and  who  were  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  now  agitated,  regarding 
them  as  the  best  check  upon  the  despotism  of 
the  mill-owners  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
manufacturing  over  the  agricultural  interests. 
The  same  ranks  thus  comprised  indifferently 
men  who  thought  that  reform  had  gone  too 
far,  and  others  who  thought  it  had  not  gone 
far  enough.  They  compinsed  also  the  destitute 
peasantry  by  the  thousand,  who  felt  that,  be  the 
government  what  it  might,  they  were  still  in 
starvation  and  still  consigned  to  neglect ;  with 
factory  operatives  and  miners  who  squandered 
their  weekly  wages  and  had  nothing  in  reserve 
for  an  evil  day.  Such  was  the  spirit  which 
bad  been  gathering  and  growing  among  the 
people  both  of  England  and  Scotland  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  though  the  term 
Chartism  did  not  crop  up  till  1838.  Physical 
force  was  freely  advocated  as  the  only  eflfectual 
means  by  which  the  masses  could  obtain  satis- 
faction of  their  demands,  and  in  1839  a  serious 
riot  took  place  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
in  which  ten  persons  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.  In  1842  great  riots  took  place  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  extended  also  into 
Scotland,  and  if  not  directly  caused,  they  were 
at  least  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  Chai-- 
tists.  The  last  great  outbreak  of  Chartism  was 
in  1848,  when  a  monster  meeting  was  announced 
to  be  held  at  London,  and  great  terror  was 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis; 
but  the  whole  affair  proved  a  complete  fiasco. 
In  this  year  Glasgow  also  suflPered  from  an 
exhibition  of  mob-lawlessness,  in  which  Char- 
tism was  notably  the  moving  impulse,  and 
which  was  not  quelled  until  detachments  of 
military  were  brought  into  the  town  and 
bivouacked  in  the  streets.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  military  the  rioters  had  been  fired  on  by 
a  comi^any   of  pensioners   in   the   town,   and 


several  of  them  killed.  A  number  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  rioting  and  plundering  of 
shops  were  undoubtedly  thieves  and  other 
worthless  characters.  Edinburgh  suffered 
somewhat  also  in  the  same  way,  and  it  was 
said  that  all  over  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  there  were  many  of  the 
operatives  ready  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Several 
of  the  Scottish  Chartists  were  tried  for  sedi- 
tion, and  one  or  two  of  them  found  guilty. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  a  movement  which  to  a  certain  extent 
runs  parallel  with  the  Chartist  movement,  was 
only  begun  with  vigour  after  the  accession  of 
the  queen,  though  the  question  had  long  been 
discussed,  and  before  this  time  the  powerful 
and  rather  truculent  "  Corn-law  Ehymes  "  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot  had  helped  to  increase  the 
enmity  of  the  artisan  and  manufacturing  class 
towards  these  laws.  Many  laws  regulating 
the  trade  in  coi-n  had  from  time  to  time  been 
enacted  as  part  of  the  vicious  commercial  policy 
of  the  country,  and  whatever  had  been  the 
effect  of  these  formerly,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  change  of 
policy.  At  one  time  Britain  had  been  normally 
a  grain-exporting  country,  the  average  annual 
production  being  rather  over  than  under  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  From  about  1798, 
however,  Britain  had  become  a  country  that 
regularly  imported  grain,  and  since  that  time 
the  population,  owing  especially  to  the  extension 
of  manufacturing  industries,  had  greatly  in- 
creased, this  increase  being  of  course  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand  for  food.  Imported  grain,  however, 
was  still  liable  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  the  price 
of  bread  was  thus  unduly  kept  up.  Since  1828 
the  duty  had  been  regulated  by  a  sliding  scale, 
according  to  which  imported  grain  was  charged 
with  a  duty  of  23s.  8d.  per  quarter  when  the 
average  home  price  was  64s.;  with  16s.  8d. 
when  it  was  69s.,  and  Is.  when  it  was  above 
73s.  The  sliding  scale,  it  will  be  seen,  increased 
the  duty  when  the  home  price  was  low  and 
decreased  it  as  the  price  rose. 

There  was  a  very  strong  and  widespread 
feeling  against  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions 
on  free  trade  in  corn,  and  plausible  arguments 
were  readily  brought  forward  against  such  a 
measure.  It  was  aMeged,  for  example,  that  the 
corn-laws  tended  to  keep  poor  land  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  thus  to  maintain  as  large  an  area 
under  tillage  as  possible;  that  the  more  grain 
was  produced  in  this  way  the  less  we  should 
be  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  food,  and 
the  less  risk  there  would  be  of  oui-  suffering 
in  the  event  of  war ;  and  that  the  more  pros- 
perous the  landed   and   agricultural  elements 
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of  the  populatiou  were,  the  more  they  had  to 
speud  iu  the  support  of  inauufactures  aud 
trade. 

The  feeliug  against  the  corn-laws  gradually 
gatliered  streugtli,  however;  and  iu  1836  an 
Anti-corn-law  Association  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, among  its  members  being  Grote,  Koebuck, 
and  Joseph  Hume.  The  harvest  of  this  year 
had  been  deficient,  and  that  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  was  still  worse.  This  and  other 
causes  combined  to  bring  about  much  dulness 
of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
thousands  of  ojieratives  were  discharged  from 
their  employment,  and  others  were  working 
short  time.  The  distress  was  therefore  strongly 
felt,  and  the  hatred  to  the  corn-laws  be- 
came deeper  than  ever.  In  this  state  of 
matters  an  association  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  was  formed  at  Manchester,  being 
soon  after  joined  by  John  Bright  and  Richard 
Cobden,  and  before  long  being  known  as  the 
Anti-corn-law  League.  On  the  21st  January 
1839,  a  great  anti-corn-law  meeting,  attended 
by  a  number  of  members  of  parliament  and 
extensive  manufacturei"s,  was  held  at  Man- 
chester, and  on  the  same  day  a  similar  gather- 
ing was  held  at  Edinburgh,  the  latter  being 
presided  over  by  the  lord-provost.  Sir  James 
Forrest.  The  movement  was  thus  fairly  started, 
and  an  organized  opposition  to  the  corn-laws 
set  on  foot,  this  opposition  being  maintained 
by  lectures,  pamphlets,  rhymes,  and  other  means 
to  an  extent  never  before  heard  of  in  relation 
to  any  other  important  political  question.  In 
1843  the  League  raised  the  sum  of  £50,000;  in 
1844,  £100,000;  in  1845,  £250,000,  the  funds 
this  year  being  augmented  by  the  sum  of 
£25,000,  the  proceeds  of  a  grand  free-trade 
bazaar  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  At  a 
monster  meeting  of  the  League  held  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  September  28, 1843,  a  state- 
ment was  made  that  during  the  past  year  its 
agents  had  distributed  over  9,000,000  of  tracts, 
and  had  addressed  some  500,000  electors  in  24 
counties  and  187  boroughs.  Soon  after  The 
Times,  w-hich  was  opposed  to  the  League,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  it  was  "a  great  fact." 
Numerous  petitions  against  the  laws  were  laid 
before  parliament,  and  Mr.  C.  Villiers  annually 
brought  up  a  motion  in  the  House  for  their 
repeal.  By  the  end  of  1845  the  movement  had 
gained  such  strength  that  it  was  evident  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  could  not  be  much 
longer  deferred,  and  the  final  result  was  helped 
onward  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  that 
year  and  the  consequent  famine  in  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Conservative  premier  and 
former  supporter  of  the  corn -laws  and  pro- 
tection as  he  was,  had  gradually  become  con- 


verted to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  in 
1846  passed  a  measure  by  which  the  corn- 
laws  came  to  an  end,  having  also  been  the 
means  of  introducing  other  changes  in  the 
direction  of  removing  restrictions  on  trade. 
This  measure  led  to  the  defeat  and  resigna- 
tion of  the  premier,  however,  a  portion  of  his 
former  supporters  having  now  turned  against 
him.  He  had  held  the  premiership  since  1841, 
when  the  Melbourne  ministry  ceased  to  hold 
office.  A  Liberal  administration  under  Lord 
John  Russell  now  came  into  power.  The  Auti- 
corn-law  League  was  immediately  dissolved  as 
having  accomplished  its  work. 

In  the  course  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  two  bills  for  the  regulation  of  bank- 
ing in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  conformable  to 
those  principles  on  which  he  had  remodelled 
the  banking  system  in  England.  His  chief 
aim  in  these  proposed  changes  was  to  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  circulation  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  make  Ireland  and  Scotland  bear 
their  proportional  share  of  guarantee  against 
commercial  panic.  The  bills  passed  through 
both  Houses  with  little  discussion,  and  their 
provisions  came  into  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  Knowing  the  opposition 
sure  to  be  excited  by  a  proposal  to  abolish 
bank-notes  under  £5  in  value,  which  had  been 
found  so  useful  in  Scotland,  he  left  these  notes 
as  before.  The  future  issues  of  the  banks 
were  now  as  in  England  to  be  restricted  to  the 
amount  of  what  had  been  their  average  issues 
for  the  period  since  27th  April,  1844,  and  any 
excess  of  the  issues  over  the  amount  now  fixed 
must  be  based  on  a  corresponding  amount  of 
gold  or  silver  bullion.  The  banks  were  in 
future  to  make  weekly  returns  of  their  notes 
in  circulation,  aud  certain  other  statistical  par- 
ticulars were  also  to  be  given. 

Another  important  proceeding  of  1845  in 
relation  to  Scotland  was  a  bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  pooi-'s  laws.  While  the  wealth 
and  genei-al  prosperity  of  Scotland  had  greatly 
increased,  various  causes  had  combined  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers, 
and  private  benevolence  was  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  the  growing  evU.  Legal  pro- 
visions had  therefoi-e  been  devised,  but  these 
were  only  first  experiments,  that  were  soon 
found  insufficient  for  the  increasing  amount  of 
destitution.  The  chief  contents  of  the  new 
bill  drawn  up  to  remedy  this  defect,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord -advocate  of  Scotland, 
were  thus  enumerated  by  Su"  James  Graham 
at  the  second  reading : — Provisions  had  been 
made  for  local  inspection ;  for  a  responsible 
supervision  by  a  board  sitting  in  the  capital ; 
for  perfect   publicity;    for  an  appeal   to   the 
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sheriff  of  the  county  (which  was  now  given  for 
the  first  time)  on  the  part  of  the  poor  person  to 
whom  relief  was  refused;  for  empowering  the 
sheriff  to  order  relief,  and  if  the  quantum 
granted  were  too  small,  for  a  power  of  appeal, 
without  expense,  to  the  central  board,  which 
had  complete  power,  without  limitation,  to  deal 
with  the  quantum  of  relief ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  quantum  was  too  great,  the  parish  might 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session.  Provisions  had 
also  been  made  for  subscription  to  lunatic 
asylums,  for  the  education  of  pauper  children, 
for  medical  attendance,  and  for  building  jjoor- 
houses  in  large  cities.  This  bill  encountered 
considerable  opposition  in  its  various  stages, 
chiefly  from  the  Scottish  members,  but  after 
undergoing  a  few  slight  alterations,  it  passed 
through  the  thii-d  reading  without  a  division. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  poor  law,  we 
may  here  remai'k,  is  that  able-bodied  poor  are 
not  entitled  to  relief.  The  act  by  which  the 
corn-laws  were  rejDealed  also  greatly  tended 
to  the  relief  of  the  jDOor,  not  of  Scotland  alone 
but  of  the  whole  country,  by  cheapening  food; 
though  the  measure  did  not  come  into  full 
effect  till  the  end  of  tliree  years,  a  much 
diminished  duty  being  levied  in  the  interval. 

The  need  for  such  measures  as  those  just 
mentioned  was  demonstrated  by  the  destitution 
and  misery  caused  through  the  failure  of  the 
])otato  crop.  Though  Scotland  suffered  much 
less  widely  and  severely  than  Ireland,  there 
were  districts  here  too  in  which  numbers  were 
reduced  to  starvation  point,  and  must  have 
perished  but  for  outside  aid.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  Edinburgli,  in  December,  1846,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  lord-provost,  a  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  in  the  highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland  there  were  330,000 
persons  deprived  of  their  usual  means  of  sub- 
sistence through  the  potato  disease.  Of  these, 
200,000  required  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
live  over  the  season.  If  they  were  not  im- 
mediately assisted,  these  poor  people,  it  was 
stated,  would  have  to  sell  their  cows  and  eat 
their  seed-corn,  thus  utterly  destroying  all  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  The  other  130,000  re- 
quired food  immediately  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  The  state  of  affairs  was  represented 
as  being  pai'ticularly  serious  in  Skye,  where 
out  of  a  total  population  of  4000,  it  was  said 
2000  were  in  absolute  destitution,  and  the 
whole  would  soon  be  left  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. What  could  be  done  locally  was  al- 
together insufficient.  Lord  Macdonald,  for 
instance,  the  chief  proprietor  in  Skye,  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  expending  in 
relief  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  rental  of 
the  island.    The  relief  of  the  distressed  districts 
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was  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the  public,  and 
vessels  laden  with  meal,  rice,  and  other  kinds 
of  food  were  without  delay  despatched  to  the 
places  where  assistance  was  most  urgently 
required.  In  1847  the  total  subscription  for 
the  relief  of  the  starving  people  in  the  High- 
lands amounted  to  not  less  than  £100,000,  the 
subscribers  being  headed  by  the  queen  herself. 
Upwards  of  J20,000  of  the  whole  was  raised  ia 
Glasgow,  this  city  being  the  centre  from  which 
the  necessary  supplies  were  sent  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Highland  Eelief  Committee.^ 
In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  riots 
unfortunately  took  place  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  Ding- 
wall, and  Wick,  the  disturbances  w^ere  very 
serious,  owing  to  the  violent  attempts  of  mobs 
to  prevent  the  shipping  of  grain ;  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  military  had  even  to  be  called  in. 

During  the  following  two  years  (1848  and  1849) 
cholera  caused  a  number  of  deaths  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 
It  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  1 849,  having  apparently  crossed  the 
North  Sea  from  Hamburg.  In  a  few  days  it 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  soon 
after  Glasgow  and  other  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  west  were  attacked,  the  disease  spreading 
southwards  through  Ayrshire  into  Dumfries- 
shire. The  total  deaths  in  Scotland  from  this 
scourge  were  estimated  at  between  7000  and 
8000,  while  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  up- 
wards of  60,000  died. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  a  step 
was  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  gave  rise  to  an  agitation 
and  angry  feeling  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  and  Scotland  such  as  no  other  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  any  ecclesiastical  body 
has  since  aroused.  This  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  territorial 
hierarchy  in  England,  which  was  to  be  parti- 
tioned out  into  a  number  of  separate  dioceses, 
each  with  its  own  bishop,  deriving  his  title  fi'om 
his  own  English  see.  Hitherto  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  England  had  held  titles  as  bishops 
in  partihus  infidelium,  that  is,  their  titles  were 
those  of  some  imaginary  foreign  see,  but  now 
their  titles  were  to  be  borrowed  from  the  coun- 
try in  which  their  functions  were  exercised, 
though  the  new  titles  were  not  to  clash  with 
any  of  those  of  the  English  Church.  Probably 
the  high-handed  manner  in  which  the  papal 
authorities  proceeded  had  nearly  as  much  to  do 
with  raising  an  outcry  against  "papal  aggres- 
sion "  as  their  action  itself.  It  was  somewhat 
startling  to  many  good   Protestants  to  learn 
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that  the  pope  had  made  the  following  oliicial 
aunonuceuieut :  "  Of  our  own  proper  uiotioii,  iu 
our  certain  knowledge,  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
our  apostolic  power,  we  have  resolved  aud  do 
hereby  decree  the  re-establislunent  in  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  according  to  the  common 
laws  of  the  Church,  of  a  hierarchy  of  bishops 
deriving  their  titles  from  their  own  sees,  which 
we  constitute  by  the  present  letter  iu  the  vari- 
ous apostolic  districts;"  aud  to  find  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  titular  archbishop  of  Westminster, 
gravely  proclaiming,  "  So  that  at  i)reseut,  and 
till  such  time  as  the  Holy  See  shall  think  tit 
otherwise  to  provide,  we  govern,  and  shall  still 
continue  to  govern,  the  counties  of  Middlesex^ 
Hertford,  and  Essex,  as  ordinary  thereof;  and 
those  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Berkshire,  aud 
Hampshire,  with  the  islands  annexed,  as  admini- 
stratorwith  ordiuary  jurisdiction."  Accordingly, 
all  parties,  whether  of  the  established  church 
or  dissenting  bodies,  and  Avhether  Whig,  Tory, 
or  Eadical  iu  their  political  views,  laid  aside 
their  feuds  for  the  time  to  oppose  the  commou 
enemy.  As  Lord  John  Eussell's  administration 
had  of  late  been  somewhat  unpopular,  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  winning  back  the  public 
esteem  was  not  to  be  neglected,  more  especially 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  government  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  were  anxiously  expected.  The 
premier's  opinions  were  not  long  in  being  made 
known,  aud  as  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  published  on  the  4th  of  November 
(1850),  they  were  all  that  an  ardent  Protestant 
could  have  desired.  He  characterized  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Eome  as  an  insolent  and  insidious 
aggression,  and  as  an  assumption  of  superiority 
even  beyond  that  which  the  papacy  had  dared 
to  claim  in  Roman  Catholic  times ;  and  though 
lie  thought  the  foreign  enemy  was  too  weak  to 
be  dangerous  to  Protestant  England,  he  recog- 
nized that  a  certain  peril  existed  in  the  Ro- 
manizing tendency  prevalent  in  the  English 
Church  itself.  Addi-esses  were  immediately 
transmitted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  call- 
ing upon  the  queen  and  government  to  take 
steps  to  resist  the  Roman  Catholic  aggression, 
and  of  these  as  many  as  6700  from  nearly  as 
many  influential  meetings  are  said  to  have  been 
voted  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Though  Scotland 
was  notasyet  broughtwithin  the  rangeof  the  new 
papal  movement,  the  feeling  here  was  as  strong 
as  in  England,  if  not  stronger,  and  Dr.  Candlish 
and  others  fulminated  vehemently  against  what 
was  regarded  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  religion 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Wiseman  attempted  to  re- 
pair the  blunder  w^hich  both  he  and  his  Church 
had  committed  by  the  publication  of  an  Appeal 
to  the  Reason  and  Good  Feeling  of  the  People  of 
England;   but  he  had   too  deeply  committed 


himself  to  be  extricated  by  an  ajiology  however 
ingeniously  worded,  and  the  storm  was  not  al- 
layed. Lord  John  Russell  introduced  and  passed 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  (Augu.st  1,  1851), 
making  illegal  the  ivssumption  of  such  titles  as 
those  proposed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
under  a  {)enalty  of  £100.  The  feeling,  however, 
that  the  question  had  roused,  aud  that  had  owed 
its  strength  partly  to  other  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  gradually  died  down,  and  the  bill 
became  a  dead  letter. 

A  far  more  agreeable  topic  of  this  year  than 
ecclesiastical  or  religious  controversies,  and  one 
on  which  there  could  be  no  difl'erence  of  opinion, 
was  the  great  international  exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  manifold  attractions  of  this 
splendid  show,  which  attracted  multitudes  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  not 
to  say  all  parts  of  the  world.  Prince  Albert 
was  the  moving  and  organizing  spirit  in  the 
enterprise,  which  has  been  followed  by  many 
other  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind,  some  of 
them  much  larger  no  doubt,  though  none  have 
been  more  interesting  or  successful. 

To  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  the  exhibition  year  was  rendered  event- 
ful by  the  Coiip  d'Etat,  by  which  Louis  Napoleon 
abolished  the  three  years'  old  republican  gov^ern- 
ment  in  France,  and  soon  after  laised  himself  to 
the  position  of  emperor.  This  event  was  fraught 
with  important  consequences  for  Britain  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1852  the  whole 
kingdom  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity,  though  his  grace 
had  far  overpassed  the  ordinary  span  of  man's 
life,  being  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  year  the  Earl  of  Derby  held 
the  premiership  at  the  head  of  a  Conservative 
ministry,  having  Mr.  Disraeli  as  his  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  A  coalition  ministry  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  at  its  head. 
Under  him  first  Loi'd  John  Russell  and  then 
Lord  Clarendon  was  foreign  secretary,  the  home 
secretary  being  Lord  Palmerstou. 

Lord  Palmerston  took  an  active  part  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  home  secretary, 
and  in  connection  with  this  we  may  here  recall 
an  incident  which  at  the  time  was  the  cause  of 
no  little  stir,  and  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  were  the  promi- 
nent parties.  The  cholera  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  was  causing  a 
certain  number  of  deaths,  and  the  Edinburgh 
presbytery  wrote  to  the  home  secretary  desiring 
to  know  whether  on  account  of  the  epidemic 
a  day  of  national  fasting  and  humiliation  was 
to  be  appointed.  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  was 
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evidently  not  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  much 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the  members  of 
presbytery.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
"that  manifestations  of  humble  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  sincere  acknowledgments 
of  human  unworthiness,  are  never  more  ap- 
propriate than  when  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  afflict  mankind  with  some  severe  visi- 
tation, but  it  does  not  appear  to  Lord  Palmerston 
that  a  national  fast  would  be  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment.  The 
Maker  of  the  universe  has  established  certain 
laws  of  nature  for  the  planet  on  which  we  live, 
and  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends  upon 
the  observance  or  the  neglect  of  these  laws. 
One  of  these  laws  connects  health  with  the 
gaseous  exhalations  which  proceed  from  over- 
crowded human  beings,  or  from  decomposing 
substances,  whether  animal  or  vegetable;  and 
these  same  laws  render  sickness  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  exposure  to  these 
noxious  influences.  But  it  has  at  the  same 
time  pleased  Providence  to  place  it  within  the 
power  of  man  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
will  prevent  or  disperse  such  exhalations,  so  as 
to  render  them  harmless;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  attend  to  these  laws  of  nature,  and  to 
exert  the  faculties  which  Providence  has  thus 
given  to  man  for  his  own  welfare."  Lord 
Palmei'ston  accordingly  suggested  that  much- 
needed  sanitary  measures  should  be  geneiiilly 
adopted,  believing  that  "  when  man  has  done 
his  utmost  for  his  own  safety,  then  is  the  time 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  efi"ect 
to  his  exertions."  The  reverend  correspondents 
of  Lord  Palmerston  were  naturally  somewhat 
galled  at  the  tone  of  this  communication,  which 
was  so  plainly  intended  to  have  the  effect  of 
a  rebuke  or  "  lecture ; "  and  a  great  outcry 
arose  in  many  quarters  at  what  was  considered 
the  irreverent  spirit  displayed  by  his  lordship. 
There  was  so  much  sound  sense  in  the  advice 
given,  however,  that  municipal  authorities  both 
in  Scotland  and  England  must  have  been  stirred 
up  by  the  letter  to  a  more  active  sense  of  their 
duties. 

In  1853  was  passed  an  act  for  Scotland  that 
has  been  somewhat  important  from  the  effects 
on  society  resulting  from  it.  This  was  the 
well-known  "  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act,"  so  named 
from  the  gentleman  who  was  the  anthor  of  it. 
Its  object  was  to  reform  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  community,  and  among  other  things  it 
provided  that  henceforth  no  liquor  should  be 
sold  in  public-houses  before  8  o'clock  a.m.  or 
after  11  o'clock  p.m.,  and  that  such  houses 
should  be  shut  altogether  on  Sundays ;  that  no 
liquor  should  be  sold  by  grocers  or  provision 
•dealers  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ;  and 


that  inns  or  hotels  should  only  sell  liquor  on 
Sunday  to  persons  lodging  in  the  house  or  to 
bona-Jide  travellers  requiring  refreshment.  A 
royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Working  of  the  act  reported  in  1859  that  its 
effect  on  the  whole  was  beneficial,  and  that 
intemperance  in  Scotland  was  gradually  de- 
scending in  thfe  scale  of  society. 

By  this  time  the  series  of  events  had  begun 
that  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  these  and  the 
war  itself  now  occupied  men's  minds  for  two  or 
three  years  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every- 
thing else.  After  continued  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Turkish  and  Russian  governments, 
and  the  putting  forward  of  various  claims  and 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  Czar, 
in  July,  1853,  sent  two  army  divisions  across 
the  Pruth,  and  took  possession  of  the  Danubian 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  tlien 
under  Turkish  supremacy.  He  professed  that 
this  was  not  an  act  of  war,  but  only  the  means 
of  securing  a  substantial  guarantee  for  the 
granting  of  his  demands.  But  as  his  demands 
had  already  been  declared  inadmissible — more 
especially  his  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church — it  was  evident  that  war  must 
soon  follow.  Negotiations  continued  for  some 
time  longer,  but  deeming  it  necessary  to  take 
active  measures  for  her  own  defence,  Turkey 
published  a  declaration  of  war  (23rd  Oct.,  1853), 
and  one  by  Russia  also  followed. 

The  French  and  British  fleets  had  been  sent 
to  the  Dai'danelles  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  the  Pi'incipalities ;  and  the 
French  government  equally  with  the  British  was 
determined  that  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  dominions  of  the  "  sick 
man."  As  long  as  possible,  however,  they  en- 
deavoured to  gain  this  end  by  diplomatic  means. 
Napoleon  III.  had  various  reasons  of  his  own 
for  allying  himself  with  Britain,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  was,  that  by  leading  his  country 
into  a  war  which  by  our  assistance  was  likely  to 
be  successful  and  glorious  he  might  efface  from 
the  minds  of  Frenchmen  the  rather  dubious 
methods  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  the 
position  of  their  emperor.  The  British  pi'ime- 
minister  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  most  of 
the  cabinet  were  averse  to  war,  but  allowed 
themselves  to  drift  too  far  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  popular 
feeling  was  tending  even  more  strongly  in  the 
same  direction.  After  a  Turkish  squadron  in 
the  harbour  of  Sinope  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed with  great  loss  of  life  by  a  Russian 
squadron,  while  the  French  and  British  fleets 
were  lying  inactive  in  the  Bosphorus,  the  anger 
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of  tlie  British  people  broke  freely  out  and 
called  for  vengeance  upon  the  Russians,  who 
were  considered  to  have  acted  treacherously  as 
well  as  cruelly.  The  press  and  the  public  were 
alike  loud  iu  clamouring  for  war,  and  this  was 
the  case  in  Scotland  as  well  as  iu  England,  the 
general  belief  being  that  right  and  justice  was 
on  our  side.  Of  course  the  cause  of  peace  had 
its  chanij)ions  also,  and  at  the  head  of  these 
were  Bright  and  Cobden,  but  in  this  conjunc- 
ture their  words  had  comparatively  little  weight. 
It  was  not  till  the  28th  April,  1854,  that  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia  was  pub- 
lished, and  Britain  found  herself,  after  forty 
years,  once  more  engaged  iu  conflict  with  a 
European  power.  The  British  troops  had  not 
been  rusting  in  inaction  all  this  time,  having 
had  to  engage  in  struggles  of  greater  or  less 
importance  in  various  parts  of  the  world — as  in 
India,  Burmah,  China,  Soutli  Africa — struggles 
entailed  upon  us  through  the  magnitude  of  the 
British  empire,  and  the  all-pervading  scope  of 
British  interests.  Now,  however,  we  had  to 
contend  with  troops  trained  and  armed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  our  own,  and  it  was  now 
to  be  seen  whether  our  men  would  rival  the 
glories  gained  in  European  warfare  by  their 
predecessors. 

The  main  seat  of  the  war,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  peninsula  of  Southern  Russia,  called  the 
Crimea,  the  object  of  attack  there  being  the  great 
fortress,  arsenal,  and  naval  port  of  Sebastopol. 
Even  before  the  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Britain  and  France  against  Russia,  each  had 
sent  an  army  to  the  East  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  Bi'itish  army  consisted  of 
five  divisions  of  infantry,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  George 
de  Lacy  Evans,  Sir  George  Brown,  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  and  Sir  Richard  England,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Lucau.  The  commander-in-chief  was  Lord 
Raglan,  who  as  Lord  Henry  Somerset  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Peninsular  war  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  troops  set  sail 
from  England  on  the  28th  February,  1854,  and 
after  remaining  about  a  month  at  Malta  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Turkish  town  of  Gallipoli,  on  the 
Dardanelles.  Here  they  found  the  French  army 
arriving  in  successive  detachments,  having  at 
its  head  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  with  Generals 
Canrobert  and  Bosquet  as  commanders  of  the 
fii-st  and  second  divisions.  After  a  short  time 
spent  here  the  allied  forces  were  removed  to 
the  Bosphorus,  the  British  landing  at  Scutari  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  French 
occupying  the  European  side,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople.  Thus  the  Tui-kish 
capital  was  protected  by  the  presence  of  20,000 


French  and  10,000  British  soldiers.  From  this 
locality  the  Anglo-French  army,  considerably 
reinforced,  was  in  the  end  of  May  again  re- 
moved, being  now  conveyed  to  Varna,  the 
Turkish  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Here  the  troops  remained  in  inaction  for  a 
weary  time,  while  the  cholera  made  dreadful 
havoc  in  their  ranks.  At  last,  when  the  Tui'ks 
had  been  brilliantly  successful  in  driving  back 
single-handed  the  Russian  invaders  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  the  allied  armies,  to 
the  number  of  G0,000  men,  sailed  from  Varna, 
and  landed  without  opposition  in  the  Crimea. 

Sebastopol  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  on  the  south  side  of  an  inlet  run- 
ning eastward  into  the  land  and  forming  a 
good  harbour.  The  adjoining  country  is  hilly 
and  intersected  by  streams  taking  a  westward 
course  to  the  Black  Sea,  one  of  these  being 
the  Alma,  a  river  of  no  great  size.  The  in- 
vading troops  were  disembarked  on  the- shore 
of  the  bay  of  Eupatoria,  more  than  30  miles 
north  of  Sebastopol,  and  they  soon  found  that 
their  way  to  this  fortress  was  barred  by  a  Rus- 
sian army  under  Prince  Menschikoff,  strongly 
intrenched  on  the  heights  that  run  inland  from 
the  sea  and  rise  above  the  river  Alma  on  the 
south.  The  allies  commenced  their  mai'ch  on 
the  19th  September,  and  on  the  next  day  was 
fought  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Alma.  Prince 
Menschikotf  had  an  army  of  39,000  men  with 
106  guns,  and  had  selected  his  ground  with 
great  skill.  He  believed  that  his  position 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  maintain  it  for 
at  least  three  weeks,  and  by  that  time  he 
hoped  he  would  have  received  sufficient  re- 
inforcements to  be  able  to  completely  crush 
his  assailants.  His  calculations  proved  to  be 
quite  wrong,  but  when  the  allies  drew  near 
they  could  see  that  they  had  a  stiff  piece  of  work 
before  them,  considering  how  the  Russians  were 
posted,  and  taking  into  account  the  reputation 
they  had  acquii-ed  for  unflinching  stubbornness 
in  passive  and  defensive  warfare.  In  the  ad- 
vance the  British  army  was  on  the  left  of  the 
French,  the  French  taking  by  tacit  consent  the 
position  of  honour  on  the  right.  As  it  so  hap- 
pened, the  British  were  thus  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  French,  since  the  army 
of  the  latter  was  covei'ed  on  its  right  flank  by 
the  sea,  on  its  front  and  rear  by  the  fire  of  the 
combined  fleet,  and  on  its  left  by  the  British ; 
while  the  British,  though  covered  on  their  right 
by  the  French,  were  exposed  to  attack  on  front, 
left,  and  rear.  Altogether  the  ai-my  of  the  allies 
numbered  63,000  men  and  128  guns.  In  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  battle  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  with  37,000  men  and  68  guns  confronted 
an  opposing  force  of   only   13,000  men,   with 
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36  guus,  while  Lord  Eaglan,  with  26,000  men 
and  60  guus  had  to  deal  with  a  Russian  force 
of  about  the  same  number,  but  supported  by  86 
guns.i  The  attack  began  about  one  o'clock  by 
the  advance  of  General  Bosquet,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  division  numbering  14,000  men. 
These  he  divided  into  two  bodies,  which,  sepa- 
rately crossing  the  Alma,  advanced  up  the 
opposite  heights,  and  surmounted  them  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  artillery  coming  up  a  little 
later.  Prince  Menschikoff  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  surprised  when  he  saw  that  the 
French  had  lodged  themselves  in  a  position  on 
his  left  flank,  and  though  the  Eussian  artillery 
was  directed  against  them  General  Bosquet  was 
able  to  maintain  his  ground,  carrying  on  a  con- 
flict with  the  enemy's  artillery.  In  order  to 
support  General  Bosquet,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
now  ordered  forward  the  divisions  under  General 
Canrobert  and  Prince  NajDoleon,  but  for  a  time 
these  made  little  progress,  partly  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  bringing  forward  their  artillery, 
and  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fire  of  the 
Eussian  guns. 

According  to  the  plan  of  battle  concerted 
between  the  allied  commanders,  the  British 
were  not  to  begin  their  onset  until  the  French 
should  have  gained  the  heights  and  turned 
the  Eussian  left,  but  Lord  Eaglan  now  re- 
ceived a  message  that  unless  something  were 
done  to  relieve  the  French,  General  Bosquet 
would  probably  have  to  reti'eat.  The  British 
commander  accordingly  gave  orders  to  advance 
to  the  attack,  and  as  they  moved  forward  they 
showed  a  front  about  two  miles  in  length. 
The  second  division,  under  Sir  George  de  Lacy 
Evans,  was  on  the  right  of  the  front  line ; 
the  light  division,  under  Sir  George  Brown, 
on  the  left;  the  firat  division,  under  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  followed  in  support  of  the 
light  division ;  the  third  division,  under  Sir 
Eichard  England,  was  to  the  right  of  this. 
Farther  to  the  rear  were  Sir  George  Cathcart's 
division,  and  the  comparatively  small  force  of 
cavalry.  Our  men,  before  they  could  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  had  to  pass 
through  vineyards,  gardens,  and  inclosed 
grounds  lying  between  them  and  the  Alma, 
then  cross  this  river  and  climb  the  heights 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Among  the  first  to 
scramble  up  to  the  edge  of  the  elevated  ground 
on  which  the  Eussians  were  posted  were  three 
regiments  of  the  light  division  (the  7th,  23rd, 
and  33rd)  under  General  Codrington,  with  which 
two  other  regiments  (19th  and  25th)  of  the 
second  division  became  united.  There  they 
were   exposed   to  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
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Eussian  infantry,  and  were  also  confronted  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  by  the  strongest 
of  the  Eussian  batteries,  the  Great  Eedoubt, 
mounted  with  fourteen  heavy  guns,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  masses  of  soldiery.  Codring- 
ton at  once  resolved  to  storm  the  redoubt,  and 
though  his  men  were  mowed  down  in  heaps  by 
its  murderous  fire,  nothing  could  stop  their 
course,  and  the  battery  was  won,  the  Eussians 
saving  their  guns  by  dragging  them  off.  Un- 
fortunately, though  they  had  seized  the  redoubt, 
the  key  of  the  Eussian  position,  they  could  not 
hold  it  without  supports,  as  a  battery  higher  up 
was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  our  gallant  sol- 
diers, and  great  masses  of  Eussian  infantry  were 
directed  against  them.  Our  men,  therefore,  re- 
tired, still  firing  at  the  foe  and  carr-ying  the 
wounded  officers  and  men  along  with  them. 
Just  at  this  time  they  came  into  collision  with 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  who  had  also  been 
brought  up,  and  the  latter  being  thrown  into 
some  confusion  by  the  shock,  and  suffering 
severely  from  the  enemy's  fire,  also  fell  back. 
At  this  time  matters  looked  somewhat  serious 
for  the  British  and  their  allies,  but  foitunately 
Lord  Eaglan  was  able  to  get  two  guns  planted 
on  a  knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  Eussian  position, 
and  to  bring  them  to  play  with  disastrous  effect 
for  the  Eussians. 

The  division  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
comprising  the  Guards  and  the  Highland  Bri- 
gade, now  began  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  combat,  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  with  a  small  number  of 
the  rallied  Fusiliers,  being  on  the  right,  the 
42nd,  93rd,  and  79th  on  the  left.  Drawn  up 
in  line  almost  as  precise  as  if  on  parade,  and 
only  two  deep,  the  Guards  advanced  to  meet 
the  heavy  columns  massed  in  their  front — two 
English  battalions  against  six  Eussian.  The 
Eussians  could  hardly  believe  that  their  op- 
ponents would  dare  to  abide  their  onset,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  found  themselves  shot 
down  in  crowds,  and  the  Guards  steadily  near- 
ing  them.  They  lost  courage,  they  wavered, 
they  could  not  wait  for  a  closer  contact  with 
such  undaunted  foemen,  but  fled  in  disorder, 
and  the  redoubt  was  again  ours.  Meantime 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  the  Highlanders  were 
advancing  in  support  of  the  Guards  and  to 
cover  their  left,  and  with  three  battalions  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  proceeded  to  engage  no  less 
than  twelve;  but  the  three  were  in  line,  and 
the  twelve  were  massed  in  five  columns.^ 

The  Black  Watch  was  the  first  of  the  three 
to  advance  to  the  charge,  receiving  its  orders 
to  attack  in  the  simple  "Forward  42nd!"  of 
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Sir  Colin.     The  men  had  to  advance  up  tlie 
hill  in  order  to  assail  the  two  Russian  columns 
by  which  they  were  confronted,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  advance  firing.     They  poured  in  a 
hot  fire  upon  the  enemy,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far  another  Russian  column  made  a 
movement  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  left 
flank,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  on  the  point 
of  arranging  his  men  so  as  to  meet  this  danger 
when  the  DSrd  Regiment  came  up  on  the  left 
and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.     In  like 
manner  the  left  flank  of  the  93rd  was  threatened 
by  a  fresh    Russian   column,  when   the   79th 
Regiment  came  up  to  the  rescue,  and  before  the 
combined  attack  of  the  three  Highland  regi- 
ments, the  Russians,  superior  in  numbers  as 
they  were,  could  make  no  eff'ective  stand,  and 
soon  bi'oke  and  fled.     According  to  Kinglake 
the  Russians  conceived  a  sort  of  superstitious 
terror  as  the  Highlanders  came  steadily  and 
swiftly  onwards  to  attack  them.     "  The  High- 
landers," he  says,  "being  men  of  great  stature, 
and  in  strange  garb,  their  plumes  being  tall, 
and  the  view  of  them  being  broken  and  dis- 
torted by  the  wreaths  of  the  smoke,  and  there 
being,  too,  an  ominous  silence  in  the  ranks, 
there    were    men    among    the    Russians    who 
began  to  conceive  a  vague  terror — the  terror 
of  things  unearthly ;  and  some,  they  say,  imag- 
ined  that  they   were    charged    by   horsemen, 
strange,    silent,    monstrous,    bestriding    giant 
chargers."      With    the    charge   of    the    High- 
landers the   battle   was  all   but  finished,  for 
the  allies  had  now  pushed  so  far  forward,  and 
were  able  to  make  use  of  so  much  of  their 
artillery  force,  that  the  whole  of  the  Russians 
were  soon  in  full  retreat.  Lord  Raglan  proposed 
to  the  French  that  our  cavalry  and  Sir  Richard 
England's  division  of  infantry,  which  had  had 
comparatively  little  share  in  the  battle,  along 
with  a  portion  of  the  French  army,  should  be 
sent  against  the  retreating  Russians,  but  his 
proposal  was  rejected.     The  British  loss  in  the 
battle  was  about  2000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
the  killed  numbering  362,  of  whom  25  were 
officers.     The  French  had  some  60  killed  and 
500  wounded.     The  Russians  lost  about  6000 
men. 

In  Scotland  —  if  not  elsewhere — Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  generally,  and  with  some  justice, 
regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Highland  brigade  under 
his  command  were  the  source  of  endless  praise 
and  enthusiasm.  Hitlierto  Sir  Colin,  though  well 
enough  known  in  the  service,  had  little  oppor- 
tunity, and  probably  as  little  desire,  of  bringing 
himself  before  the  notice  of  the  public ;  but  his 
career  as  a  soldier  had  been  exceptionally  distin- 
guished.    Born  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  in  a  com- 


jiaratively  humble  rank  of  life,  he  had  been 
bred  to  war  from  his  youth  up,  having  obtained 
an  ensign's  commission  in  the  9th  regiment  of 
foot,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  first  under 
fire  in  the  Peninsular  war  at  the  battle  of 
Roli§a,  and  he  showed  most  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry in  several  of  the  Peninsular  battles, 
being  severely  wounded  when  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  at  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian.  In  1815, 
the  Waterloo  year,  he  was  absent  from  the 
army  on  leave,  aud  for  many  a  year  after  he 
had  little  opi)ortunity  for  fighting;  but  this 
came  again  in  China,  in  1842,  as  subsequently 
in  India,  in  the  second  Sikh  war.  His  services 
in  this  latter  war  were  of  the  highest  value, 
and  earned  him  the  title  of  K.C.B.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  Lord  Hai- 
dinge,  the  commander-in-chief,  an  old  friend 
and  companion  in  arms,  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  the  Highland  brigade,  and  in 
June,  1854,  he  was  raised  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  that  of  major-general. 

After  the  battle  Lord  Raglan  thought  that 
the  allies  should  at  once  attack  Sebastopol 
from  the  north,  but  in  this  oj^inion  he  was  not 
supported  by  the  French  commandei'-in-chief 
(though  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  proper  step  to  take),  and  the  armies 
instead  marched  round  by  the  east  or  inland 
side  of  the  fortress  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion on  the  south  and  soitth-east  of  it.  The 
British  were  now  posted  on  the  east  or  right 
side  of  the  French,  with  the  small  port  of 
Balaklava  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Crimea  as 
their  base  of  supplies.  The  French  had  now 
the  British  on  their  right,  and  on  their  left 
"was  the  convenient  harbour  of  Kamiesh  as 
their  base.  During  the  march  of  the  allies  to 
these  new  positions  St.  Arnaud,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  severe  illness,  resigned  his  com- 
mand to  General  Canrobert,  and  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  he  died.  The  allies  now  re- 
solved to  invest  Sebastopol  in  regular  form, 
and  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sieges  of  modern  times.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  details.  The  utmost  skill, 
courage,  and  perseverance  appear  to  have  been 
displayed  both  by  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
!  sieged.  The  latter  were,  however,  in  almost 
I  every  respect  the  more  favourably  situated. 
I  Their  munitions  of  war  were  almost  unbounded; 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol 
I  was  never  invested,  so  that  their  communi- 
cation with  the  country  always  remained  open  ; 
and  contrary  to  the  rule  established  in  regard  to 
I  siege  operations,  the  number  of  troops  within 
{  the  town  nearly  equalled,  and  at  one  time  greatly 
exceeded.thenumberof  those  who  were  attempt- 
[  ing  to  take  it.    The  consequence  was  that  not 
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only  were  defensive  works  constructed  rapidly, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Todleben,  while 
the  siege  made  comparatively  little  progress ; 
but  the  besieged,  who  bad  also  the  assistance 
of  an  army  without  the  walls,  were  able  to 
assume  the  aggressive.  This  they  did  at  an 
early  stage,  the  tirst  result  being  the  battle 
of  Balaklava  (October  25,  1854). 

The  battle  of  Balaklava  was  fought  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  this  place,  the  Russians 
on  the  occasion  being  commanded  by  Prince 
Liprandi.  The  Russian  force  consisted  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  to  the  number 
of  about  25,000  men,  a  much  larger  force  than 
that  which  they  had  to  encounter.  The  main 
brunt  of  battle  had  to  be  borne  by  the  British, 
and  the  aim  of  the  Russians  was  apparently  to 
regain  Balaklava  by  defeating  them.  The  chief 
incidents  of  this  ever-memorable  conflict  were : 
(1)  the  Russians  in  overwhelming  numbers  took 
a  series  of  redoubts  occupied  by  Turks,  and  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  the  British  position 
at  Balaklava;  (2)  a  Russian  charge  of  cavalry 
was  repulsed  by  the  93rd  Highlanders;  (3)  a 
great  mass  of  Russian  cavalry  was  defeated  by 
a  charge  of  British  heavy  cavalry ;  (4)  the  British 
light  brigade  charged  and  took  a  Russian  battery, 
and  put  to  flight  the  cavalry  behind  it,  but  were 
compelled  by  overpowering  force  to  retreat 
with  heavy  loss ;  (5)  their  retreat  was  covered 
by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the  French  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique. 

The  first  of  the  redoubts  referred  to  was  not 
taken  by  the  Russians — numerous  as  they  were 
— without  severe  fighting ;  but  the  others  were 
abandoned  by  the  Turks  without  awaiting  the 
Russian  attack.  After  the  capture  of  the  re- 
doubts, Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  stationed 
nearer  Balaklava,  and  had  the  93rd  Highlanders 
with  him,  expected  that  his  little  band  would 
be  assailed  by  a  large  force  of  Russians,  and 
had  told  his  men  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  die  where  they  stood,  receiving  the  ready 
reply,  "Ay,  ay,  Sir  Colin,  we'll  do  that!"  As 
it  was,  however,  there  was  only  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  detached  against  him,  and  these  the 
Highlanders  easily  repulsed  by  their  fire,  form- 
ing themselves  in  line  two  deep  on  the  top  of 
a  hillock — the  historical  "thin  red  line."  Sir 
Colin  had  been  at  first  supported  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Turks,  but  the  Turks  fell  into  a 
panic,  and  both  officers  and  men  turned  and 
fled. 

The  fight  of  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade  with 
the  Russian  cavalry  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  army.  The  brigade 
was  under  the  personal  command  of  Lord 
Lucan,  under  whom  was  General  Scarlett.  The 
actual  combat  was  begun  by  Scarlett  with  three 


hundred  men  of  the  Scots  Greys  and  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons,  and  this  small  body  charged 
up  a  slope  upon  a  mass  of  Russian  cavalry  not 
less  in  number  than  2000.  The  assailants, 
though  they  were  so  enormously  outnum- 
bered, yet  individually  were  heavier  men  and 
mounted  on  heavier  horses,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  cut  their  way  into  the  great  mass  of 
Russian  horse  by  which  they  were  opposed,  and 
slowly  forced  themselves  through  it,  becoming 
of  course  in  the  process  more  or  less  broken  up 
into  single  horsemen  or  groups.  The  bodily 
exertions  that  each  had  to  make  in  order  to  cut 
down  his  enemies  and  save  his  own  life  were 
naturally  of  the  most  trying  character,  and  all 
the  more  so  that  the  stuff  of  which  the  Russian 
horsemen's  outer  coats  were  made  was  so  thick 
as  often  to  be  proof  against  the  sabre's  edge. 
Nevertheless  the  three  hundred  seemed  actually 
to  be  gaining  the  upper  hand  of  their  foes,  when 
the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the  heavy  cavalry, 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  the  Royals,  completed  the  enemy's 
discomfiture  and  convei-ted  them  into  a  broken 
and  fleeing  mass.  The  victorious  dragoons  were 
greeted  with  a  ringing  cheer  from  the  93rd,  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  delight  rode  up  to  his  gal- 
lant countrymen,  and  uncovering,  said,  "Grej's! 
gallant  Greys !  I  am  sixty-one  years  old,  and  if 
I  were  young  again  I  should  be  proud  to  be 
in  your  ranks."  Others,  both  French  and 
English,  expressed  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
the  gallantry  of  the  heavy  brigade  on  this 
occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  British  light  cavalry  division, 
numbering  nearly  700  men,  instead  of  assisting 
the  heavy  cavalry  or  completing  the  rout  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  had  been  kept  simply  looking 
on,  with  the  men  fretting  and  fuming  at  their 
inactivity.  This  arose  from  the  mistaken 
notions  of  their  commander,  the  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan, and  the  fact  was  observed  "  by  the  Russians 
with  surprise  and  thankfulness,  by  the  head- 
quarters staff  of  the  English  with  surprise  and 
vexation,  by  the  French  with  surprise  and 
curiosity."  Lord  Cardigan  thought  that  Lord 
Lucan,  his  superior  officer,  had  given  him  in- 
structions to  hold  the  particular  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  on  no  account  to 
leave  it,  but  to  defend  it  against  any  Russian 
attack;  and  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
making  use  of  the  light  brigade  was  lost.  This 
brigade  was  soon  to  be  still  more  unfortunate, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  cover  itself 
with  glory,  and  with  glory  that  will  last  as  long 
as  that  which  clings  to  the  name  of  Thermopylre. 
The  famous  "charge  of  the  six-hundred"  was 
now  to  take  place.  This  charge,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  made  through  an  erroneous  inter- 
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pretation  of  orders,  and  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  pai-ty  with  whom  the  blame 
should  chiefly  rest.  Mr.  Kiuglake  seems  to 
make  it  clear  enough  that  the  main  share  of  the 
blame  must  be  borne  by  Lord  Lucan,  who 
received  a  written  message  from  Lord  Kaglah, 
which  he  did  not  interpret  as  it  was  clearly 
meant  to  be  interpreted.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  thinking  the  Russians  were  about  to  carry 
off  the  guns  they  had  taken  from  the  Turks  in 
the  redoubts,  gave  oi'dei'S  for  the  cavalry  to  ad- 
vance and  endeavour  to  recover  those  guns,  but 
Lord  Lucan,  misled  according  to  his  statement 
by  a  gesture  of  Captain  Nolan,  who  carried  the 
message,  conceived  that  the  guns  referred  to 
wei-e  those  belonging  to  a  battei-y  situated  far 
down  a  valley  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  posi- 
tion. An  attacking  force  would  thus  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  between  a  heavy  fii-e  from  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  not  to  speak  of  that  from 
the  battery  in  front,  and  before  it  could  accom- 
plish anything  definite  would  have  to  brave  and 
defy  a  great  part  of  the  Russian  army.  How- 
ever, Lord  Lucan  gave  orders  to  Lord  Cardigan 
to  advance  towards  the  guns,  and  though  be- 
lieving the  enterjirise  despei'ate,  his  lordship  at 
once  obeyed,  riding  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  Everyone  knows  what  followed:  how  our 
devoted  cavalry  rode  down  the  valley  of  death, 
their  numbers  thinned  every  minute  by  the 
cross  fire  of  the  Russians ;  how  a  death-dealing 
volley  from  the  battery  in  their  front  never 
checked  their  onw^ard  career;  how  they  dashed 
up  to  and  through  the  guns,  cutting  down  the 
gunners;  how  they  drove  in  flight  before  them 
Russian  cavalry  numbering  thousands;  and  how 
after  all  this  they  were  stiU  able  to  cut  their 
way  back,  a  shattered  remnant,  to  their  anxious 
but  exultant  comrades. 

Lord  Raglan  w^as  deeply  giieved  and  annoyed 
at  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  small  force  of  cavalry, 
and  regarded  the  famous  charge  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune, though  in  private  he  could  not  but  assei't 
that  it  was  "perhaps  the  finest  thing  ever  at- 
tempted." General  Bosquet's  ci-iticism  on  the 
charge  is  well  known :  "It  is  splendid,  but  it  is 
not  war."  The  troops  taking  part  in  the  charge 
belonged  to  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons,  the  8th  Hussars,  the  11th  Hus- 
sars, and  the  17th  Lancers.  When  it  went  into 
action  the  brigade  consisted  of  673  horsemen,  of 
whom  at  the  first  muster  only  195  were  present. 
It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  killed  and 
wounded  together  numbered  247,  namely,  113 
killed  and  134  wounded.  Few  prisoners  were 
taken.  "With  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and 
the  opportune  and  swift  attack  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  upon  the  Russians  lining  one  side  of 
the  valley,  the  battle  of  Balaklava  came  to  an 


end,  tiie  result  being  thus  on  the  whole  inde- 
cisive. The  Russians  in  Sebastopol  were  gi'eatly 
elated  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Balaklava, 
and  on  the  day  following  a  sortie  from  the  towTi 
was  made  by  a  force  of  aliout  5000  men,  who 
were  defeated  by  part  ot  the  troops  under 
General  De  Lacy  Evans. 

The  third  great  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
on  the  5th  November,  the  scene  of  it  being 
Mount  Inkerman,  an  irregular  elevated  mass 
on  the  east  of  Sebastopol.  The  Russians  had 
by  this  time  obtained  great  reinforcements,  and 
could  now  oppose  at  least  120,000  men  to  the 
Anglo-French  army  of  65,000  men  and  11,000 
Turkish  auxiliaries.  The  Czar's  generals  were 
confident  that  thej^  could  now  crush  the  auda- 
cious invaders  and  free  the  soil  of  Holy  Russia 
from  the  presence  of  the  foe ;  Prince  Meuschi- 
koff  even  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that 
in  a  few  days  they  would  perish  by  the  sword 
or  be  driven  into  the  sea.  The  battle  began 
at  early  morning  in  mist  and  darkness,  and 
raged  without  intermission  till  about  one 
o'clock,  when  the  Russians  began  to  retreat. 
The  mist  and  darkness  were  in  favour  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  able  to  plant  their  artillery 
in  a  favourable  position  and  come  up  in  great 
force  before  their  presence  was  known.  The 
brunt  of  battle  had  firet  to  be  borne  by  the 
second  division  under  General  Pennefather 
(General  Evans  being  absent  owing  to  illness), 
who  with  3300  men  was  able  to  di-ive  from  the 
field  a  force  of  15,000  Russians  by  whom  he 
had  been  attacked.  But  the  enemy  could  al- 
ways bring  up  fresh  troops  to  oppose  our  wearied 
soldiers,  as  the  Russians  had  altogether  40,000 
men  in  the  attack  of  Mount  Inkerman,  while 
only  7500  British  troops  were  from  first  to  last 
engaged  against  them,  this  force,  in  addition  to 
the  second  division,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  the firet division,  orGuards — 
the  Grenadiers,  Coldstream,  and  Scots  Fusiliers. 
The  Highland  brigade  was  not  engaged  in  the 
battle,  its  duty  being  to  cover  and  protect 
Balaklava.  Besides  being  strong  in  numbers 
the  Russians  were  also  admirably  served  by 
their  artillery,  which  was  far  more  powerful 
than  ours,  though  when  Lord  Raglan  got  two 
18-pounders  brought  up  this  inequality  was 
redressed.  Efficient  aid  was  also  lent  to  our 
side  by  the  French  after  they  discovered  that  a 
threatened  attack  upon  them  was  only  intended 
as  a  feint,  and  tdtogether  they  sent  forward  about 
8000  men  to  our  assistance.  Inkerman  has  been 
called  "the  soldier's  battle,"  since  there  was 
less  of  generalship  and  able  manceuvring  in  it 
than  of  hard  fighting  by  each  individual  com- 
batant. "  On  our  part  it  had  been  a  confused 
and  desperate  struggle;  colonels  of  regiments 
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led  on  small  parties  and  fought  like  subalterns, 
captains  like  privates.  Once  engaged,  every 
man  was  his  own  general.  The  enemy  was  in 
front  advancing,  and  must  he  beaten  back.  The 
tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed,  not  in  wide 
waves,  but  in  broken  tumultuous  billows.  At 
one  point  the  enemy  might  be  repulsed,  while 
at  a  little  distance  they  were  making  their  most 
determined  rush.  .  .  .  Nine  hours  of  such 
close  fighting,  with  such  intervals  of  cessation, 
left  the  victors  in  no  mood  for  rejoicing.  When 
the  enemy  finally  retired  there  was  no  exulta- 
tion as  when  the  field  of  the  Alma  was  won ; 
it  was  a  gloomy  though  a  glorious  triumph."  ^ 
The  Russians  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  about  11,000  men,  including  six 
generals.  The  British  loss  was  also  heavy, 
amounting  to  2357  killed  and  wounded,  the 
former  numbering  597.  General  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  killed  while  isolated  with  a 
small  body  of  men  amongst  the  Russians. 
General  Strangway  was  killed  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Raglan  while  the  latter  was  directing  the 
operations  of  the  battle.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and  his 
arm  grazed  by  a  ball.  The  French  loss  on 
Mount  Inkerman  was  over  900  killed  and 
wounded. 

A  winter  of  dreadful  suffering  and  loss  to  the 
British  followed,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  food,  fuel, 
shelter,  and  warm  clothing.  Great  supplies  of 
these  necessaries,  and  of  all  kinds  of  munition 
of  war,  had  unfortunately  been  lost  through  a 
furious  storm  which  raged  in  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  14th  November,  and  wrecked  a  number  of 
transports  with  the  loss  of  1000  lives.  The 
tents  and  huts  of  our  soldiers  were  at  the 
same  time  blown  away,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  this  way,  and 
our  army  was  altogether  in  a  hapless  state  for 
some  time.  The  indignation  of  the  people  at 
home  was  roused,  the  ministry  were  attacked 
for  their  mismanagement  of  the  war,  and  in 
January,  1855,  Lord  Aberdeen's  government 
had  to  resign,  Lord  Palmerston  now  becoming 
premier,  after  which  the  contest  on  our  side  was 
carried  on  with  greater  vigour,  though  it  was 
not  till  well  into  the  year  1855  that  our  troops 
were  able  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies  and  with  comparative  comfort. 

InMarch,  1855,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  died,  but 
the  war  was  continued  by  his  son,  Alexander  II. 
While  the  siege  continued  to  advance  and  the 
siege-works  of  the  allies  to  be  pushed  nearer, 
sorties  were  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  be- 
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sieged,  so  that  the  allies  had  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  in  order  to  repulse  them.  Other  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Crimea  were  occupied, 
and  the  possession  of  Eupatoria  on  the  west,  and 
of  Kertch  on  the  east,  both  seriously  threatened 
the  communications  of  the  Russians,  and  fur- 
nished the  means  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
their  supplies.  The  peninsula  was  thus  virtually 
conquered,  and  a  successful  issue  of  the  siege 
began  to  be  confidently  anticipated.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  siege  the  Russians,  by  sink- 
ing a  number  of  large  ships  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  had  rid  themselves  of  the 
danger  of  an  attack  by  sea.  The  remainder 
of  the  fleet  within  the  harbour  was  still  avail- 
able for  defence,  and,  from  its  powers  of  loco- 
motion enabling  it  to  change  its  position  so  as 
to  meet  emergencies,  was  able  greatly  to  retard 
the  besiegers.  Decided  progress,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  allies,  and  the  be- 
sieging forces  were  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers, our  troops  being  raised  to  30,000,  while  the 
French  numbered  120,000  in  all.  The  Sar- 
dinians had  also  taken  part  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  and  sent  a  contingent  of  15,000  men. 
At  home  the  enlistment  bounty  had  been  raised 
to  £8  per  man,  and  recruiting  went  on  briskly 
in  Scotland  and  especially  in  Glasgow,  where 
a  body  of  fine  youug  men  was  raised  for  the 
army.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1855,  the  French 
captured  the  Russian  position  on  the  Mamelou, 
a  commanding  height,  and  thus  got  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Malakoff,  a  strong  fort 
regai'ded  as  the  key  of  the  Russian  fortress. 
On  June  17th  and  18th  the  town  was  bom- 
barded, as  it  had  been  on  several  occasions 
before — and  the  first  assault  took  place.  The 
result,  however,  was  disappointing,  the  French 
failing  to  capture  the  MalakotF,  and  our  men 
being  equally  unfortunate  in  their  attack  on 
the  Redan.  On  June  28th  Lord  Raglan  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Simpson;  the 
French  had  already  got  a  new  leader  in  General 
Pelissier,  who  took  the  place  of  General  Can- 
robert.  On  August  16th  the  Russians  tried  to 
create  a  diversion  in  their  favour  by  an  attack 
from  outside  the  town,  but  their  attempt  was 
defeated,  a  force  of  6000  men  under  Liprandi 
being  overthrown  at  the  Tchernaya  by  the 
French  and  Italians.  During  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  of  September,  1855,  a  terrific  fire  was  kept 
up  day  and  night  by  the  allies  upon  the  Russian 
works  and  town,  both  from  the  land  batteries 
and  from  mortar-boats,  causing  immense  dam- 
age— dismounting  guns  and  destroying  forts, 
as  well  as  killing  thousands  of  men.  On  the 
8th  of  September  another  assault  was  made, 
and  the  French  were  successful  in  capturing 
the  Malakoff,  while  our  men  took  the  Redan, 
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but  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  liold  it. 
The  Russians,  however,  on  the  night  of  the 
above  day,  aware  that  further  defence  was 
impossible,  witlidrew  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  harbour,  after  sinking  their  ships  and 
blowing  up  the  defences  of  the  town,  which  was 
now  taken  possession  of  by  the  allies.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  another  campaign 
the  Russians  might  have  been  driven  entirely 
out  of  the  Crimea,  as  the  allies  latterly  had 
200,00(^  men  present  at  tlie  seat  of  wai\  Pre- 
parations for  further  warlike  operations  were 
going  on  when  overtures  of  peace  were  made, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  27th 
April,  1856. 

The  war  so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned  had 
not  been  entirely  confined  to  the  Crimea,  but 
among  the  other  operations  connected  with  it 
we  need  only  mention  those  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  under  old  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  the 
siege  of  Kai'S.  Great  deeds  had — somewhat  un- 
fairly— been  expected  of  the  Baltic  expedition, 
but  little  resulted  except  the  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund,  a  fortress  on  one  of  the  Aland  Islands. 
The  disappointment  at  the  results  accomplished 
by  Sir  Charles  led  to  his  being  superseded  by 
Admiral  Dundas,  but  nothing  of  moment  took 
place  except  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg. 
The  foitress  of  Kars  in  Armenia  was  occupied 
by  a  Turkish  garrison,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  commander,  General  Williams, 
the  place  was  gallantly  held  against  the  Rus- 
sians till  starvation  compelled  the  defenders  to 
yield  (November,  1855).  In  the  Crimean  war 
some  3500  of  our  men  had  been  killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds,  and  24,000,  it  is  said,  had 
died  of  cholera  and  other  diseases,  aggravated  if 
not  caused  by  the  privations  and  vicissitudes  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed. 

After  the  three  great  battles  of  the  war  Sii' 
Colin  Campbell  received  the  command  of  the 
first  division,  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  England.  During  the  winter  of 
1854-55  he  held  command  at  Balaklava,  and 
continued  to  render  useful  services  during  the 
siege,  but,  though  his  merits  were  freely  ad- 
mitted, he  did  not  receive  the  full  recognition 
to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  of  the  war  department.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  he  was  passed  over  in  favour  of 
General  Codrington,  when  that  officer  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea  in 
room  of  General  Simpson,  though  Sir  Colin 
had  a  much  better  claim  to  this  position.  To 
be  sure  many  honours  did  natui-ally  fall  to 
his  share,  but  as  he  was  now  well-stricken  in 
years,  one  would  have  expected  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  further  distinguishing  himself  in  war- 


fare. However,  a  crisis  arose  in  India  which 
seemed  to  demand  his  presence  above  that  of 
every  other  man.  The  satisfaction  was  there- 
fore universal  when  it  was  known,  in  July, 
1857,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  the  mutiny  of  the  sepoy 
troops,  whicli  threatened  the  loss  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

Our  connection  with  the  Indian  peninsula 
had  begun  merely  in  the  way  of  commerce,  our 
first  possessions  there  being  factories  or  com- 
mercial centres  established  by  the  East  India 
Company,  which  was  first  chartered  in  the  year 
1600.  Gradually  this  great  trading  and  privi- 
leged corporation  had  acquired  the  control  over 
wide  tracts  of  country,  and  had  become  one  of 
the  most  pow^erful  of  the  vai'ious  governments 
among  which  the  whole  of  India  was  shared, 
having  not  only  a  great  number  of  officials  in 
its  civil  emj^jloyment,  but  also  keeping  up  iarge 
bodies  of  troops,  consisting  partly  of  Europeans 
and  partly  of  native  Indian  soldiers  or  sepoys. 
For  a  time  the  British  had  the  French  as  their 
most  dangerous  rivals  in  India,  and  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  while  we  were  warring  in  Europe 
with  our  ancient  enemies,  India  also  became  the 
scene  of  a  severe  struggle  as  part  of  the  same 
contest  (the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession). 
Fortunately  the  East  India  Company  had  the 
great  Clive  and  other  able  leaders  in  its  service, 
and  the  result  was,  that  by  1767,  when  Clive 
finally  left  India,  all  danger  to  our  interests 
from  the  French  was  at  an  end,  and  the  com- 
pany was  all-powerful  over  a  great  part  of  the 
peninsula,  especially  Bengal  and  the  south-east, 
dive's  greatest  victory  was  at  Plassey  (June  23, 
1757),  over  Surajah  Dowlah,  rajah  of  Bengal. 
A  great  extension  of  our  power  took  place 
under  Warren  Hastings,  who  in  1774  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  title  of  governor-general  of 
India.  During  his  rule,  wiiich  lasted  till  1785, 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas  made  themselves 
formidable  antagonists  to  us  in  Southern  India, 
and  were  not  overthrown  without  difficulty. 
By  this  time  the  home  government  was  taking 
an  ever  increasing  share  in  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  from  1784  the  independent  political  action 
of  the  company  was  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  son  of 
Hyder  Ali,  at  Seringapatam  (1799)  added 
twenty-thousand  square  miles  to  our  territory 
in  Southern  India.  Then  followed  among  other 
events  the  great  victory  over  the  Mahrattas, 
gained  by  Wellesley  (Wellington)  at  Assaye 
(1803),  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  residence  of 
the  Mogul  emperors,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  Pindai-ees.  The  capture  of 
Rangoon  (1824)  was  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
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quest  of  Burmah.  On  the  other  side  of  India, 
our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan 
from  fears  of  Russian  designs  led  to  a  great 
disaster  in  the  winter  of  1841-42,  a  British 
force  that  had  for  some  time  been  kept  at 
Cabul  having  been  annihilated  by  the  Afghans, 
■who  suddenly  rose  in  revolt.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  and  others  haviug  been  first  massacred. 
Sii'  Alexander  was  a  native  of  Montrose,  and 
a  member  of  the  family  to  which  Scotland's 
greatest  poet  belonged.  A  war  and  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Afghans  naturally  followed,  after 
which  came  the  annexation  of  Sind,  and  the  first 
and  second  Sikh  wars  (1845-46,  1848-49),  end- 
ing in  the  addition  of  the  Punjab  to  our  Indian 
possessions.  The  second  Burmese  war  gave  us 
auotlier  slice  of  that  country,  forty-thousand 
square  miles  in  extent  (1853),  and  Oudh — a 
territorj^  as  large  as  Belgium  and  Holland  to- 
gether— was  added  in  1856.  In  the  building 
up  of  this  empire  in  India  and  the  events  con- 
nected therewith,  Scotsmen  had  naturally  taken 
their  share  of  the  work,  whether  in  war  or 
peace;  and  the  names  of  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
Sir  David  Baird,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bui'nes,  Mountstuart  Elphiustone,  Lord 
Minto,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  are  not  among  the 
least  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  India. 

The  rule  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  wliich 
lasted  from  1848  to  1856,  was  marked  not  only 
by  extensive  annexation  of  territory,  but  also  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  railway  and  telegraph 
systems  and  other  public  works.  Tliough  his 
schemes  were  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  they  raised  much  opposition,  and  partly 
led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  that  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  his  successoi',  Lord  Can- 
ning. The  causes  of  the  mutiny,  however,  were 
many  and  complex,  and  on  this  subject  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  trustworthy  authorities  on  India, 
Sir  W.  AY.  Hunter: 

"The  various  motives  assigned  for  the  mutiny 
appear  inadequate  to  the  European  mind.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  native  opinion  through- 
out India  was  in  a  ferment,  predisposing  men 
to  believe  the  wildest  stories  and  to  rush  into 
action  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  Panic  acts  on 
an  Oriental  population  like  drink  upon  a  Euro- 
pean mob.  The  annexation  policy  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  although  dictated  by  the  most  en- 
lightened considerations,  was  distasteful  to  the 
native  mind.  The  spread  of  education,  the 
appearance  at  the  same  moment  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  telegraph-wire,  seemed  to  reveal 
a  deep  plan  for  substituting  an  English  for  an 
Indian  civilization.  The  Bengal  sepoys  espe- 
cially thought  that  they  could  see  farther  than 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.     Most  of  them 


were  Hindus  of  high  caste ;  many  of  them  were 
recruited  from  Oudh.  They  regarded  our  re- 
forms on  western  lines  as  attacks  on  their  own 
nationality,  and  they  knew  at  first-hand  what 
annexation  meant.  They  believed  it  was  by 
their  prowess  that  the  Punjab  had  been  con- 
quered and  that  all  India  was  held.  The  nu- 
merous dethroned  princes,  or  their  heirs  and 
widows,  were  the  first  to  learn  and  take  advan- 
tage of  this  spirit  of  disafifection  and  panic. 
They  had  heard  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  were 
told  that  Russia  was  the  perpetual  enemy  of 
England.  Our  munificent  jDensions  to  their 
families  had  supplied  the  funds  with  which 
they  could  buy  the  aid  of  skilful  intriguers."^ 
The  British  troops  in  India  were  also  far  too 
few  in  numbers  compared  with  the  native 
troops,  and  at  this  time  were  even  below  the 
normal  number,  the  brief  war  with  Persia  hav- 
ing called  away  a  number  of  them,  while  others 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Crimea  had  not  been 
replaced.  The  incident  of  the  "greased  cart- 
ridges" was  what  formed  the  immediate  insti- 
gation to  the  outbreak ;  cartridges  that  had 
been  gi-eased  with  the  fat  of  cows — an  animal 
held  sacred  by  the  Hindu — and  with  the  lard 
of  pigs — an  animal  abhorrent  to  the  Moham- 
medan— having  been  with  culpable  negligence 
served  out  to  the  Bengal  regiments.  Steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  remedy  this  grievance, 
but  to  allay  suspicion  of  a  religious  nature  is 
much  more  difficult  than  to  excite  it. 

The  first  serious  outbreak  of  mutiny  occurred 
at  Meerut,  about  35  miles  from  Delhi,  on  the 
10th  May,  1857.  Hei-e  the  sepoys  rose  and 
massacred  a  certain  number  of  Europeans,  and 
though  the  movement  might  have  easily  been 
crushed  at  once,  the  incapacity  of  the  British 
ofiicers  allowed  tlie  mutineers  to  march  oft'  un- 
molested to  Delhi,  where  the  descendant  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  nominally  reigned.  The  native 
regiments  stationed  here  and  the  people  of  the 
town  at  once  joined  the  mutineers,  a  massacre 
of  Europeans  took  place,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Mogul  empire  was  proclaimed.  The 
magazine  at  Delhi  was  blown  up  by  our  peojile; 
but  unfortunately  the  explosion  was  only  par- 
tial, and  most  of  its  contents  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  mutineers.  European  troojjs  were  now 
summoned  from  all  quarters.  Several  regiments 
wei-e  detached  from  an  expedition  which  was 
proceeding  under  Lord  Elgin  to  China,  and  the 
Persian  war  having  been  happily  concluded, 
the  troops  engaged  there  were  immediately  re- 
called. When  news  of  the  mutiny  reached  the 
Punjab  the  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  the   large   body  of  Hindustani  troops 
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there  was  promptly  subdued  by  disaruiament, 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  those  with  him  acting 
with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  prudence.  The 
Sikhs,  though  the  Punjab  had  been  so  recently 
annexed,  continued  faithful,  and  furnished  many 
recruits  for  service  in  the  emergency.  But  tiie 
revolt  had  spread  rapidly  elsewhere,  and  Bri- 
tish authority  was  almost  extinct  throughout 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  Everywhere  the  mutiny 
was  attended  with  savage  excesses  —  women 
were  outraged,  and  Europeans,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  barbarously  murdered. 

The  chief  centres  of  the  warlike  operations  that 
took  place  before  the  mutiny  was  crushed  were 
Cawnpur,  Lucknow  (the  capital  of  Oudh),  and 
Delhi.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  at  Cawnpur,  was 
betrayed  by  Nana  Sahib,  maharajah  of  Bithur, 
who,  after  otfering  him  his  aid,  took  the  muti- 
neers into  his  pay,  and  raising  the  Mahratta 
standard,  besieged  him.  The  siege,  or  rather 
bombardment,  lasted  from  7th  to  24th  June, 
when  a  capitulation  was  agreed  to,  on  a  sworn 
jjromise  of  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib  to  allow 
the  garrison  to  retire  to  Allahabad.  On  the  27th 
the  embarkation  was  proceeding  when  the  boats 
were  attacked  by  the  Nana's  troops,  and  the 
men  indiscriminately  massacred.  The  women 
and  children  were  for  the  tiu)e  made  prisoners, 
but  were  afterwards  massacred  on  the  approach 
of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  his  troops.  Sir 
Henry  had  made  a  difficult  march  from  Allaha- 
bad, defeating  hosts  of  enemies  by  the  way. 
Having  occupied  Cawnpur  he  then  marched  on 
Lucknow.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oudh,  had  fortified  and  provisioned  the 
residency  at  Lucknow,  and  the  Europeans  found 
a  precarious  refuge  here.  Sir  Henry  was  killed 
on  the  4th  July,  but  the  Europeans  were  able 
to  hold  out  till  relieved  by  Havelock  and 
Outram  on  25th  September.  Havelock  had 
done  wonders  with  the  little  force  at  his  com- 
mand— in  which  the  men  belonging  to  the  64th 
regiment  and  the  78th  Highlanders  especially 
distinguished  themselves — but  was  unable  to  re- 
lieve Lucknow  till  assisted  by  the  reinforcements 
under  Outram.  The  relieving  force  fought  its 
way  into  the  town  with  difficulty,  losing  General 
Neil  as  it  advanced,  and  was  so  weak  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  rebels,  and  had  itself  to 
wait  for  relief.  The  siege  of  Delhi  began  early 
in  June,  the  British  attacking  force  being  at 
first  only  about  3()00  in  number,  while  the 
rebels  in  the  city  numbered  30,000.  Both  men 
and  heavy  guns  were  sent  from  the  Punjab  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Archdale  Wilson 
having  battered  breaches  in  the  walls  the 
assault  was  made  on  the  14th  September,  and 
the  town  taken  after  six  days  of  desperate 
fighting. 


By  this  time  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  arrived 
on  the  scene.  He  had  left  London  in  less 
than  twent3'-four  hours'  notice,  and  travelling 
by  express,  was  the  first  to  bring  to  India  the 
tidings  of  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief.  The  main  interest  of  the  war  had  now 
concentrated  on  Lucknow,  where  our  people 
under  Outram  and  Havelock  were  besieged, 
the  greater  number  in  the  fortified  residency 
inclosure,  the  rest  in  the  Alum  Bagh,  a  walled 
garden  some  three  miles  fi-oni  the  residency. 
Sir  Colin  having  drawn  together  all  the  troops 
he  could,  advanced  from  Cawnpur  with  a 
force  consisting  chiefly  of  British  troops  (the 
93rd  regiment  forming  part  of  it),  and  com- 
prising infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  On 
the  10th  November  he  reached  the  Alum  Bagh. 
This  he  entered  on  the  12th  after  a  smart 
skirmish,  but  he  had  still  a  desjierate  resistance 
to  encounter  before  he  could  relieve  the  besieged 
residency.  Proceeding  by  a  circuitous  route 
he  first  took  the  Dilkoosha  park  and  palace, 
after  severe  fighting;  the  Martiniere,  an  educa- 
tional institution  that  had  been  fortified  with 
guns,  was  next  taken ;  and  then  the  Secunder 
Bagh,  the  chief  rebel  stronghold,  was  assailed. 
This  was  an  inclosure  with  a  high  wall  of 
strong  masonry,  loopholed  all  round,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  mutinous  sepoys  in  great  numbers; 
while  the  neighbouring  houses  were  also  loop- 
holed  and  occupied  by  rebels.  After  the  attack 
had  lasted  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  to  the 
enemy  of  about  2000  men.  A  strongly-fortified 
mosque  and  inclosure  had  next  to  be  taken, 
and  this  also  was  accomplished  by  our  troops 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  the  93rd  High- 
landers especially  distinguishing  themselves  in 
this  exploit.  Soon  after  communication  was 
opened  up  with  the  residency,  the  garrison  of 
which  had  been  by  no  means  idle  during  this 
time ;  and  a  joyful  meeting  now  took  place 
between  Sir  Colin,  Outram,  and  Havelock. 

The  work  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  however,  was 
not  ended  when  he  stood  as  a  conqueror  within 
the  walls  of  the  residency.  Lucknow  itself  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  might  at 
any  time  return  to  the  attack,  and  the  relief 
of  the  residency  could  only  be  temporaiy  so 
long  as  the  helpless  crowd  that  composed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  occupants  was  still 
immured  in  the  building.  The  place  must  not 
only  be  evacuated,  but  the  women,  the  children, 
the  sick,  and  the  wounded  removed,  and  pro- 
tected upon  a  perilous  retreat.  A  retreat  of  this 
kind  might  be  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
the  advance  itself  had  proved.  To  cover  his 
movements,  Sir  Colin  opened  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade upon  the  Kaiser  Bagh  or  kings  palace  in 
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Lucknow,  so  that  the  rebels  in  the  city  might 
think  they  were  about  to  be  attacked  in  earnest, 
and  while  their  attention  was  thus  withdrawn, 
he  formed  a  line  of  posts  on  the  left  rear  of  his 
position  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  enemy's 
attacks.  While  the  rebels  were  thus  occupied 
■with  the  cannonade  upon  Lucknow,  and  pre- 
paring to  resist  an  attempt  to  capture  the  city, 
the  women,  children,  and  invalids  were  silently 
conveyed  along  the  line  of  posts  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd  of  November,  and  after  them  the 
garrison,  the  retreat  being  protected  by  judicious 
arrangements  of  the  army — and  to  close  the 
whole.  Sir  Colin  himself  went  out  with  the  last 
line  of  infantry  and  guns,  as  the  body  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  rebels.  These 
precautions  were  indeed  necessary,  as  the  only 
way  of  retreat  lay  through  a  long  and  crooked 
line ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  no  interrviption  was 
offered  :  still  expecting  an  attack  on  Lucknow, 
the  rebels  opened  a  fire  upon  the  residency, 
and  continued  it  for  hours  after  the  j^lace  was 
evacuated. 

Lucknow  was  only  to  be  tempoi'arily  aban- 
doned to  the  mutineers  until  the  commandei'-in- 
chief  could  return  in  greater  force,  and  mean- 
time Sir  James  Outram  with  3500  men  was  left 
in  occupation  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  The  noble 
Havelock  had  unfortunately  died  of  dysentery 
before  the  final  withdrawal  of  Sir  Colin,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Alum  Bagh.  His  inestim- 
able services  in  sui:)pressing  the  mutiny  had 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  England. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  the  retreat  was 
Cawnpur,  now  in  possession  of  the  British, 
where  the  safety  of  the  rescued  multitude 
might  in  some  measure  be  assured ;  but  here 
an  unexpected  event  had  occurred  which  dis- 
turbed Sir  Colin's  calculations.  General  Wind- 
ham, who  occu2?ied  the  place,  had  been  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  rebels,  and 
driven  out  of  the  city  into  his  intrenchments, 
where  he  was  closely  besieged,  and  in  the  ut- 
most danger.  The  first  intimation  which  Sir 
Colin  received  of  the  danger  in  his  march  to 
Cawnpur,  was  from  a  sound  of  heavy  firing  in 
that  direction ;  but  on  continuing  his  march  on 
the  following  day,  messenger  after  messenger 
came  to  him  with  tidings  of  Windham's  disaster, 
upon  wliich  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
On  seeing  that  Cawnpur  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  for  the  wounded, 
sick,  and  non-combatants  from  the  residency, 
and  these  he  managed  to  convey  across  the 
Ganges  on  their  way  to  Allahabad— a  tedious 
and  dangerous  operation,  which  occupied  several 
days,  and  was  not  fully  effected  until  the  3rd  of 
December.  Being  thus  lightened  for  action, 
and  having  completed  his  arrangements  for  an 


attack,  he  advanced  on  the  6th  of  December 
against  the  enemy,  who  were  25,000  strong,  and 
had  thirty-six  guns — and  he  inflicted  on  theiu 
such  a  defeat  that  they  were  pursued  nearly 
fourteen  miles,  leaving  behind  them  all  their 
guns  and  ammunition. 

After  this  the  dispositions  of  Sir  Colin  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  so  judici- 
ous, that  at  the  close  of  the  year  (1857)  the  final 
issue  could  be  no  longer  doubtful.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  the  British  ascen- 
dency was  restored,  and  the  rebels,  instead  of 
mustering  armies,  could  only  continue  the  war 
in  light  predatory  bands,  which  were  crushed 
as  often  as  they  were  encountered.  The  great 
centre  of  the  rebellion,  however,  still  continued 
to  be  Lucknow,  and  the  rebels  had  made  good 
use  of  the  time  since  they  were  last  attacked 
in  doing  all  they  could  to  strengthen  the  place 
for  defence,  by  throwing  up  eai'thworks,  form- 
ing stockades  and  barricades  in  the  streets,  and 
loopholing  the  houses. 

After  repairing  the  effects  of  General  Wind- 
ham's disaster,  and  establishing  the  British 
authority  in  Cawnpur,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
made  preparations  for  ending  the  rebellion  by 
the  capture  of  Lucknow,  where  General  Outram 
still  held  possession  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  The 
troops  employed  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try in  putting  down  the  rebels  wei'e  moved  to 
Lucknow  as  tlieir  place  of  united  action,  and 
early  in  March,  1858,  the  reduction  of  the  city 
began.  Various  fortified  places  in  the  suburbs 
were  successively  attacked  and  occupied,  and 
after  days  of  hard  fighting  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  city 
itself.  Here,  although  the  resistance  was  ter- 
rible, the  result  could  not  be  doubtful,  and  iu 
a  short  time  the  fine  city  of  Lucknow  was 
stormed  and  given  up  to  plunder,  while  such 
of  the  rebels  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
were  fleeing  in  thousands  along  the  neighbour- 
ing highways.  Among  the  troops  that  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  Lucknow  were  the  42nd  and 
93rd  regiments,  and  the  stalwart  Highlanders 
might  have  been  seen  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  short  but  sturdy  Ghoorkas,  themselves 
highlanders  of  a  very  difi'erent  race. 

After  the  recapture  of  Lucknow  compara- 
tively little  remained  to  be  done  except  to 
tread  down  and  extinguish  the  smouldering 
embers  of  rebellion,  lest  they  should  rekindle  a 
new  flame,  and  with  Sir  Colin's  active  co- 
operation and  guidance  this  task  was  speedily 
accomplished.  The  mutiny  brought  about  an 
entire  change  in  the  government  of  India,  the 
East  India  Company  now  being  abolished,  and 
all  their  territories  put  directly  under  the  crown 
as  represented  by  a  viceroy. 
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Tlie  exultation  at  the  full  recovery  of  our 
IncUau  emjjire  was  in  proportion  to  the  dread 
of  our  losing  it  that  had  for  a  time  prevailed. 
It  was  also  felt  that,  though  much  was  owing 
to  those  gallant  chiefs  who  had  so  bravely 
and  successfully  borne  the  first  brunt  of  what 
was  apparently  a  hopeless  contest,  yet  it  was 
the  measures  taken  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
that  had  decisively  turned  the  scale  in  our 
favour,  and  established  our  rul<3  in  India  more 
firmly  than  ever.  Due  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices was  not  long  delayed.  In  1858,  besides 
being  promoted  to  be  a  full  general,  and 
made  colonel  of  his  regiment,  the  93rd,  he 
was  also  created  a  peer ;  and  as  he  had  not  a 
foot  of  land  of  his  own  on  which  to  rest  his 
designation,  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Clyde  of  Clydesdale,  from  the  name  of 
the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  been 
born.  In  1859  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  had  a  pension  of 
£2000  assigned  to  him.  In  18()1  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  an  order 
then  first  founded,  and  in  November,  1862, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  grade  of  his 
pi'ofession,  that  of  field-marshal.  He  died  on 
August  14th,  1863,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  as  he  had  never  been  married, 
his  title  became  extinct.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  his  grave  being  not  far 
distant  from  that  of  his  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms.  Sir  James  Outram,  who  had 
predeceased  him  but  a  short  time.  It  was 
entirely  his  personal  merits  that  raised  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  to  the  position  which  he  at- 
tained, as  he  had  neither  wealth  nor  powerful 
friends  to  push  him  on  in  his  profession. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  war  had  begun  with  Persia  owing  to 
its  seizure  of  Herat.  The  warlike  operations 
did  not  attain  much  magnitude,  and  peace  was 
soon  concluded.  A  war  with  China,  which 
began  about  the  same  time,  was  of  more 
moment.  We  had  now  the  French  as  our 
allies,  and  peace  was  not  finally  secured  till  the 
Chinese  capital  Peking  had  been  entered  by  the 
allied  troops  (October,  1860). 

Among  domestic  events  of  this  period  we 
must  mention  a  severe  financial  crisis  which 
affected  both  Scotland  and  England  in  1857. 
The  beginning  of  the  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies 
which  took  place  in  America,  many  of  the 
failures,  both  of  banks  and  commercial  houses, 
being  for  very  large  sums.  The  drain  of 
bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England  led  to  the 
rise  of  its  rate  for  discount  and  loans  from  5.V 
per  cent  to  6,  7,  and  latterly  on  tlie  19th  October 
to  8,     On  the  27th  of  the  month  the  Borouoh 


Bank  of  Liverpool  failed,  with  liabilities  esti- 
mated at  £5,000,000,  and  .soon  after  this  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  raised  their 
rate  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  9  per  cent, 
which  was  increased  to  10  per  cent  on  the  9th 
November.  On  this  same  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  whose 
head  oflSce  was  in  Glasgow,  had  come  dowu,  its 
liabilities  being  judged  to  be  about  £6,000,000  or 
£7,000,000.  A  run  on  the  other  Scottish  banks 
immediately  took  place,  but  all  were  able  to 
meet  the  demands  on  them  except  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  which  had  to  stop  on  the  11th 
— though  the  stoppage  was  only  temporary. 
The  crisis  caused  a  great  demand  for  gold  in 
Scotland,  and  first  £300,000  and  then  £800,000 
in  sovereigns  were  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  also  sent  £1,000,000  to  Ire- 
land. The  gold  in  the  bank  was  now  reduced 
to  about  £7,000,000,  and  the  issue  of  notes 
had  risen  so  high  as  to  have  reached  Mjthin 
£975,000  of  the  total  amount  that  the  bank 
was  authorized  to  issue,  while  the  demands 
upon  them  still  continued;  "so  that  had  the 
directors  even  proposed  to  go  on,  they  could 
not  have  given  accommodation  to  a  farther 
extent  than  £1,000,000,  while  the  cessation  of 
such  assistance  would  infallibly  have  brought 
a  demand  upon  them  which  they  could  not  have 
met;  and  would  certainl}'  have  brought  down 
such  a  number  of  mercantile  firms  that  the 
disaster  would  possibly  have  destroyed  us  as  a 
mercantile  community.  Under  these  appalling 
circumstances,  the  government  resolved  to 
authorize  the  directors  to  break  the  law  under 
promise  of  indemnity,  and  enabled  them  to 
issue  their  notes  to  any  amount  at  a  not  less 
rate  of  discount  than  10  per  cent."  This  step, 
combined  with  the  announcement  that  parlia- 
ment would  be  summoned  to  meet  early  in 
December,  appears  to  have  had  a  tranquillizing 
effect,  for  the  panic  rapidly  subsided.  The 
numerous  failures,  however,  brought  distress 
upon  many,  and  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Bank  were  severely  felt  in  Scothmd. 
It  turned  out  that  this  bank  had  been  in  an 
insolvent  condition  for  some  years,  owing  to  the 
immense  advances  that  had  been  made  to  cer- 
tain firms  whose  securities  had  a  merely  nominal 
value.  Nevertheless,  at  the  preceding  annual 
meeting  in  June,  the  profits  for  the  year  were 
represented  to  be  £145,826,  and  a  dividend  of 
9  per  cent  was  declared.  Soon  after,  the 
directors  found  themselves  falling  into  serious 
difficulties,  and  it  became  necessary  to  endea- 
vour to  get  assistance  from  the  other  Scottish 
banks.  In  this,  however,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  result  was,  as  ah'eady  stated, 
that  the  bank  had  to  close  its  doors.     Besides 
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losing  their  paid-up  capital  of  £1,500,000,  the 
shareholders  had  to  pay  upon  each  share  a  call 
of  £125. 

In  February,  1858,  a  change  of  government 
took  place,  Lord  Palmerston's  government  being 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  bill — 
the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill — dealing  with 
conspiracies  got  up  in  Britain  against  the  lives 
of  foreign  sovereigns.  The  origin  of  the  bill 
was  an  outcry  raised  in  France,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  plot  of  one  Orsini  against  the 
French  emperor,  and  which  ended  in  nearly 
killing  the  emperor  and  empress  by  bombs,  had 
been  contrived  in  England.  On  the  application 
of  the  French  government  Lord  Palmerston 
proposed  to  treat  such  conspiracies  as  felonies, 
while  they  had  previously  only  ranked  as 
misdemeanours;  and  public  opinion  in  this 
country  was  roused  in  favour  of  the  British 
right  of  sheltering  political  refugees,  as  well  as 
annoyed  at  the  tone  of  the  French  press  and 
military  men.  The  Earl  of  Derby  again  be- 
came premier,  with  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  new  government  did  not  last  long, 
however,  being  defeated  in  June,  1859,  on  a 
bill  for  further  parliamentary  reform.  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  a  new  pai-liament,  became 
prime-minister  once  more,  having  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  as  foreign  secretary. 

We  have  next  to  chronicle  the  establishment 
of  the  volunteer  force  with  which  we  are  now 
all  so  familiar,  that  force  which  has  as  its  motto 
the  most  appropriate  sentiment,  "  Defence  not 
defiance."  Volunteers  in  Britain,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  no  new  thing,  but  more  than  a  gene- 
ration had  passed  since  the  country  was  familiar 
with  such  a  force.  At  this  time  the  question 
of  the  defence  of  the  country  had  begun  to 
press  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  public  owing 
to  various  causes,  one  of  these  being  the  belli- 
cose tone  assumed  by  a  number  of  French  ofiB- 
cers,  who  in  congratulating  the  emperor  on  his 
escape  from  the  bombs  of  Orsini  had  spoken  of 
England  as  a  den  of  assassins,  and  of  destroy- 
ing for  ever  "  the  infamous  haunt  in  which 
machinations  so  infernal  are  planned."  On 
the  12th  May,  1859,  a  circular  was  issued  by 
the  secretary  for  war  announcing  that  permis- 
sion was  to  be  given  for  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer rifle  cori^s,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
44  George  III.,  cap.  54,  as  well  as  artillery  com- 
panies in  maritime  towns  where  there  might  be 
forts  or  batteries.  The  Prince  Consort  took  an 
immediate  personal  interest  in  the  organization 
of  the  volunteer  force,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  authorize  the  formation  of  the 
corps,  the  prince  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 


the  means  of  organizing  these  bodies  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  a  permanent  defensive 
force,  on  which  the  country  might  confidently 
rely  upon  an  emergency.  The  results  were  em- 
bodied by  him  in  an  elaborate  series  of  "  In- 
structions to  Lord-lieutenants,"  which  he  sent 
to  General  Peel,  as  secretary  for  war,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1859.  It  was  by  him  found  to 
be  so  complete  that  he  submitted  it  three  days 
afterwards  to  the  cabinet,  by  whom  it  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  issued  forthwith. 
Accordingly  it  was  printed  and  sent  out  to  the 
lord-lieutenants  throughout  the  kingdom  next 
day  (25th  May),  and  formed  the  code  for  the 
organization  and  working  of  these  volunteer 
corps.  The  movement  was  taken  up  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  by  all  ranks  and  almost  all  ages 
— excluding,  of  course,  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old.  On  the  8th  of  December  Prince  Albert 
wrote  to  Stockmar  that  volunteer  corps  were 
being  formed  in  all  the  towns:  "The  lawyers 
of  the  Temple  go  through  regular  drill.  Lords 
Spencer,  Abercorn,  Elcho,  &c.,  are  put  through 
their  facings  in  Westminster  Hall  by  gaslight 
in  the  same  rank  and  file  with  shopkeepers. 
Close  on  50,000  are  already  under  arms." 

So  rapidl}"^  did  the  enrolment  of  our  citizen- 
soldiers  proceed,  that  in  March,  1860,  there  were 
70,000  volunteers  belonging  to  the  various  corps 
in  England  and  Scotland,  including  the  very 
pick  of  the  male  population  of  the  two  countries. 
In  order  to  show  her  interest  in  and  approval 
of  this  movement  the  queen  announced  her  in- 
tention of  holding  a  special  levee,  in  order  that 
every  officer  in  the  force  might  be  personally 
made  known  to  her.  This  cei-emony  took  place 
at  St.  James's  Palace  on  the  7th  March,  and 
drew  together  nearly  2500  officer's,  presenting 
an  interesting  and  extremely  diversified  pic- 
tux'e  in  their  uniforms  of  so  many  different  hues 
and  patterns.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  volunteer  force  numbered  170,000  or  180,000 
men,  and  on  the  23rd  June  a  great  review  was 
held  in  Hyde  Park,  at  which  21,000  of  the  men 
were  present,  the  queen  herself  with  Pi'ince 
Albert  being  on  the  ground  to  inspect  them. 
Their  personal  appearance  and  bearing  were 
everything  that  could  have  been  desired,  and 
the  proficiency  already  attained  in  military 
training  was  quite  remarkable.  By  this  time 
the  National  Rifle  Association  had  been  insti- 
tuted, and  the  first  of  the  annual  competitions 
in  rifle  shooting  for  its  prizes  was  held  at 
Wimbledon  on  July  2nd,  the  queen  herself  firing 
the  first  shot.  The  queen's  special  jDrize  of 
£250  was  first  shot  for  at  this  meeting,  and 
the  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Edward  Ross, 
of  the  7th  North  York  volunteers,  son  of  a 
Scottish  gentleman  famous  as  a  deer-stalker. 
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Ou  the  7th  August  a  great  review  of  Scottish 
volunteers  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Queen's 
Park,  before  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  various  members  of  the  royal  family.  As 
is  well  known  the  volunteer  movement  was 
taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  an 
enthusiasm  which  has  continued  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  fact  that  Scotland,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  has  always  had  a  much  larger 
number  of  volunteers  than  England.  By  the 
middle  of  1860  about  30,()(U)  Scottish  volunteers 
had  been  enrolled,  and  so  diligent  had  they  been 
in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
military  exercises,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
were  now  fairly  proficient.  The  ground  chosen 
for  the  review  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  being  the  wide  and  level  area  stretch- 
ing eastward  from  Holyrood  Palace,  and  over- 
looked on  the  south  by  the  slopes  which  form 
the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat.  On  the  northern 
side  facing  Arthur's  Seat  w^as  erected  a  spacious 
gallery  for  the  accommodation  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  who  were  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion.  The  great  mass  of  spectators, 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number,  were 
ranged  on  the  slopes  and  heights  on  the  south, 
whence  they  could  not  only  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  military  display,  but  had  also  spread 
out  before  them  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  scenes  that  are  anywhere  to  be  be- 
held. "A  nobler  arena  for  such  a  display  could 
not  be  imagined,"  says  one  account  of  the  scene; 
"and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes,  which 
covered  every  inch  of  ground  on  slope,  and  peak, 
and  crag,  from  which  it  could  be  seen,  made 
even  more  exciting  a  spectacle  that  abounded  in 
features  peculiarly  fitted  to  satisfy  the  eye  and 
to  quicken  the  imagination.  Of  all  the  cities  of 
Europe  none  presents  so  many  points  as  Edin- 
burgh for  giving  effect  to  holiday  movement 
and  display.  The  spot,  moreover,  ou  which 
the  review  took  place  was  not  merely  dear  to 
Scotchmen  from  the  associations  of  history  and 
romance,  but  it  has  in  itself  more  features  of 
mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  than  any  other 
in  the  '  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.' 

"  The  gathering  was  a  truly  national  one. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  vast  multitudes 
flocked  to  Edinburgh  to  testify  their  loyalty  to 
the  queen,  and  the  hold  which  the  volunteer 
movement  had  upon  their  hearts.  As  the  Eng- 
lish counties  had  sent  the  flower  of  their  local 


corps  to  the  review  in  Hyde  Park  in  June,  so 
now  came  a  goodly  array  of  the  best  blood  and 
bone  and  sinew  from  nearly  every  county  in 
Scotland  to  swell  the  general  muster.  From 
the  Orkneys,  '  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy 
main,'  from  Caithness,  fiom  Inverness,  from 
Abei-deen,  from  the  hills  of  Argyleshire,  from 
the  banks  of  Loch  Tay,  from  the  straths  and 
upland  pastures  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  from 
Forfarshire,  Fifeshire,  and  Stirlingshire  came 
the  picked  men  of  each  district.  Nithsdale, 
Annandale,  Galloway,  Roxl)urghshire,  and  Sel- 
kirkshire sent  their  contingents  from  the  south, 
swelled  by  troops  from  Tynemouth,  Alnwick, 
Sunderland,  and  Whitehaven ;  while  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  furnished  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  force  of  at  least  22,000  men, 
of  whom  18,000  or  more  were  Scottish  corps, 
who  came  together  on  that  day  to  salute  their 
sovereign  under  the  windows  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Holyrood." 

In  the  morning  the  queen  and  the  prince  had 
visited  her  majesty's  mother,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  who  was  staying  at  Cramond  House,  a 
small  cheerful  house  looking  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  her  royal  highness  was  present  at 
the  review,  there  being  also  present  Princess 
Alice,  Prince  Arthur,  Princess  Helena,  Princess 
Louise,  and  Piiuce  Leopold.  The  Prince  Con- 
sort rode  on  the  right  side  of  the  queen's  car- 
riage, and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  and  captain  of  the  royal 
body-guard  of  Scottish  Archers,  on  the  left. 
The  gentlemen  forming  the  Scottish  Archers, 
in  their  peculiar  costume,  were  much  remarked. 
Her  majesty  and  suite  first  rode  slowly  along 
the  front  of  the  line  of  volunteers  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  having  then  taken  up 
a  position  at  its  centre,  the  march  past  began, 
lasting  for  more  than  an  hour.  When  the 
last  brigade  had  returned  to  its  original  posi- 
tion the  men  were  again  re-formed  in  line, 
whereupon  the  whole  body  advanced,  presented 
arms,  and  saluted.  This  having  been  acknow- 
ledged by  her  majesty,  the  men  burst  into  en- 
thusiastic cheers,  which  were  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  whole  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
"The  effect,"  wx-ote  a  spectator,  "of  the  cheer- 
ing on  the  hillside  was  not  less  than  sublime. 
Peal  after  peal  broke  forth  in  thunder,  carried 
away  by  the  strong  wind,  to  be  again  and  again 
renewed." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EEIGN   OF   VICTORIA   (1861-1887). 
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and  matters  of  state — His  earnestness  to  advance  every  good  work — His  illness  aggravated  by  his  imselfish 
efforts — Sympathy  for  the  Queen  in  her  bereavement — Sermon  by  Dean  Milman — Funeral  and  entombment 
of  the  Prince — The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  announced  and  settlements  made  in  consequence — 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  arrives  and  is  united  to  the  Prince — Death  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  subse- 
quent changes  of  government — Parliamentary  reform  again  taken  in  hand — Great  meetings  in  favour  of 
reform  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere — Mr.  Disraelf  s  Reform  Bill  for  England  passed  with  many 
alterations — The  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  and  the  changes  introduced  by  it — Inci-ease  in  number  of  the 
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visions now  introduced — The  religious  difficult}^  and  how  treated— Subsequent  enactments — Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  succeeded  by  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli — Ashantee  war — Church  Patronage  of  Scotland  Act  and 
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Question — Their  Indian  policy  brings  trouble  with  Afghanistan — Failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — 
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report — Over-population  and  depopulation — Suggestions  of  the  Commissioners — Crofters'  Holdings  Act — 
Proceedings  carried  out  under  it — The  Jubilee  of  the  Queen. 


Some  years  now  passed,  uneventful  so  far  as 
the  country  at  large  was  concerned,  yet  eventful 
and  momentous  enough  for  some  of  tlie  highest 
in  the  land.  On  the  10th  of  February,  18G1,  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  celebrated  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  Within  little 
more  than  a  month  a  great  gap  was  made  in  the 
circle  of  the  royal  family  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen's  beloved  mother,  an  event  which,  though 
looked  forward  to  as  one  that  could  not  be  very 
long  delayed  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  yet 
brought  deep  grief  to  her  majesty  when  it  came. 
Whatever  alleviation  and  comfort  could  be  given 
by  the  sympathy  and  consolation  of  an  affection- 
ate husband  was  of  course  received  bj'  her 
majesty  in  her  affliction;  but  alas!  before  the 
year  was  out,  this  husband  was  himself  no  more 
— her  stay  and  comfort  was  taken  from  her  side, 
the  great  calamity  of  her  life  had  taken  place. 
The  Prince  Consort  died  on  December  the  14th, 
1861.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time,  suffering  from  bad  digestion,  rheumatic 
pains,  sleeplessness,  and  general  weakness.  He 
had  never  been  very  robust,  and  seems  to  have 
overtaxed  his  strength  in  his  constant  desire  to 
be  making  himself  useful  in  some  respect  or 
other.  Too  wise  to  be  a  meddler  in  public  affairs, 
and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  within  strictly 


constitutional  limits,  he  was  always  anxious 
to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to  helji  in  the 
government  of  the  country ;  and  his  sagacity, 
experience,  and  wide  information  were  found  to 
be  of  much  value  and  importance  to  the  queen 
and  to  successive  governments.  His  influence 
also  went  far  beyond  matters  of  state  and 
politics,  and  extended  to  all  movements  for  the 
advancement  of  art,  science,  education,  and 
material  progress,  so  that  he  was  led  to  under- 
take an  amount  of  public  business  beyond  the 
ability  of  his  physical  powers  to  sustain.  Recur- 
ring illnesses  during  the  past  few  yeai'S  might 
have  warned  him  that  the  strain  upon  his  powers 
was  too  great,  and  led  him  to  take  the  necessary 
relaxation ;  but  this  he  neglected  to  do,  possibly 
feeling  that  he  had  duties  that  he  must  continue 
to  perform.  By  the  end  of  November  he  was 
feeling  decidedly  ill,  his  illness  being  no  doubt 
aggravated  by  one  or  two  visits  he  made  in  wet 
and  boisterous  weather,  including  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Cambridge.  He  would  not 
treat  himself  as  an  invalid,  however,  and  as  at 
that  time  there  was  much  excitement  because 
of  the  serious  dispute  with  America  regarding 
the  seizure  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slid  ell,  the 
Confederate  envoys,  on  board  the  British  mail- 
steamer  Trent,  he  was  almost  constantly  occu- 
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pied  in  conference  or  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  Tlie  hist  thing  ever 
written  by  the  prince  was  a  drixit  of  alterations 
and  amendments  whicli  he  projiosed  sliould  be 
made  in  a  despatch  to  be  sent  to  the  American 
government  througliour  representative  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  subject  of  this  momentous  affair, 
which  threatened  to  result  in  war.  The  original 
document  seemed  to  him  to  contain  matter  likely 
to  cause  dangerous  irritation  in  America,  and 
his  suggested  alterations,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  government,  were  intended  to  obviate 
this.  On  the  2nd  of  December  Dr.  (now  Sir 
William)  Jenner  and  Sir  James  Clarke  were 
sent  for,  the  prince's  condition  now  becoming 
serious.  It  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  case  of  typhoid 
or  gastric  fever,  which  gradually  exhausted  the 
patient's  strength,  till  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day the  14th  December  he  (|iuetly  passed  away. 
The  sympathy  with  the  queen  was  universal; 
her  sorrow  extended  to  all  her  subjects— and 
was  no  less  deep  than  sincere.  The  sermon 
preached  by  Dean  Milman  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  first  Sunday  after  that  on  which  the 
melancholy  intelligence  had  reached  the  nation, 
contained  a  passage  which  well  expressed  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  country :  "  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  it  is  felt  that  a  great 
example  has  been  removed  from  among  us — an 
example  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest  duties 
equally  ful tilled — of  the  household  and  everyday 
virtues  of  the  husband  and  father,  practised  in 
a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  without  effort 
or  aid  :  as  it  were  by  the  spontaneous  workings 
of  a  true  and  generous  nature.  To  be  not  only 
blameless  but  more  than  blameless  in  those  re- 
lations is  not  too  common  in  such  high  positions ; 
but  his  duties  to  the  queen's  subjects  as  well  as 
to  the  queen,  his  duties  to  the  great  English 
family  dispersed  throughout  all  the  world  as 
well  as  to  the  young  family  within  the  chambers 
of  the  palace,  were  discharged  with  calm  thought 
and  silent  assiduity.  No  waste  of  time  in  frivo- 
lous amusement,  in  vain  pomp  and  glory,  but 
usefulness  in  its  highest  sense:  schemes  of 
benevolence  promoted ;  plans  for  the  education 
of  the  people  suggested  and  fostered  with  prudent 
and  far-seeing  counsel,  and  with  profound  per- 
sonal interest;  great  movements  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  branches  of  national  industry,  if  not 
set  on  foot,  maintained  with  a  steady  and  per- 
severing impulse;  in  short,  notwithstantling 
foreign  birth  and  education,  a  full  and  perfect 
identification  of  himself  with  English  interests, 
English  character,  English  social  advancement. 
All  these  things  have  sunk  gradually,  if  not 
slowly,  into  the  national  mind.  He  was  ours, 
not  merely  by  adoption,  but,  as  it  were,  by  a 
second  nature." 


After  the  death  of  the  prince  consort  the 
queen,  who  during  the  sorrowful  time  of  his  ill- 
ness had  been  aided  by  the  calm  devotion  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  called  her  children  around  her, 
and,  though  borne  down  with  grief,  exhorted 
them  to  assist  her  in  doing  her  duty  by  them  and 
by  tlie  country.  The  funeral  of  the  prince  took 
place  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  and,  though  attended  by  some  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm  and  the  royal 
household,  the  ceremony  was  almost  private. 
The  coffin  was  only  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the 
royal  vault  and  not  in  the  vault  itself,  as  her 
majesty  had  determined  to  have  a  mausoleum 
constructed  in  the  gardens  at  Frogmoi-e,  and 
had  already  selected  the  place  which  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  buililiug.  The  day  was  kept 
generally  throughout  the  country  as  a  day  of 
mourning,  shops  being  shut  and  business  sus- 
pended. Within  a  year  afterwards  the  mauso- 
leum was  completed,  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  the  remains  of  the  Prince  Consort 
were  removed  thither  from  St.  George's  Chapel, 
a  temporary  stone  sarcophagus  having  been  pi'O- 
vided  to  receive  the  coffin,  which  was  not  finally 
placed  in  the  permanent  sarcophagus  afterwards 
prepared  for  it  until  the  28th  of  November,  1868. 

A  very  different  event  from  that  which  we 
have  just  chronicled  was  soon  to  take  place  in 
the  circle  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  to  enlist 
in  an  equal  degree  the  symjiathy  of  the  nation, 
though  associated  with  feelings  of  an  entirely 
opposite  cast.  This  was  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  announced  as  a  forthcoming 
event  in  the  Gazette  of  4th  October,  1862.  It 
had  then  been  arranged  that  the  prince  should 
marry  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  eldest 
daughter  of  Prince  Christian,  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-GlUcksburg,  the  heir  to  the  Danish 
throne.  The  prospect  of  this  union  was  pleasing 
to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  on  various 
grounds.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  princess, 
as  a  Dane,  was  in  a  sense  one  of  our  own  race, 
and  there  was  also  perhaps  a  feeling  that  as 
alliances  with  German  houses  had  hitherto 
been  so  common  among  members  of  our  royal 
family  it  was  as  well  that  on  this  occasion  there 
should  be  a  change ;  while  it  was  known  that 
political  considerations  and  reasons  of  state  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  projected  match,  which 
was  generally  understood  to  be  founded  on 
mutual  affection.  Report  also  had  declared  that 
the  "  sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea"  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  princesses  in  Europe, 
and  it  was  found  when  she  matle  her  appearance 
among  us  that  report  had  certainly  done  her  no 
more  than  justice.  In  view  of  the  prince's  ap- 
proaching marriage  it  was  necessary  that  a  suit- 
able income  should  be  settled  upon  his  royal 
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highness,  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  besides  £60,000  a  year 
from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  should  also  re- 
ceive £40,000  a  3'ear  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
making  a  total  income  of  £100,000.  Princess 
Alexandra  was  brought  over  from  the  Continent 
by  the  royal  yacht,  and  landed  at  Gravesend  on 
the  7th  March,  1863,  ai^angements  having  been 
made  for  the  marriage  ceremony  to  take  place  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  prince  met 
liis  bride  at  Gravesend,  and  their  progress  from 
thence  to  Paddingtou  station,  where  they  took 
the  train  to  Windsor,  was  a  continuous  scene  of 
enthusiastic  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  myriads 
that  lined  the  route,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  future  queen.  On  the  10th  the  marriage 
was  duly  solemnized,  the  ceremony  and  its  sur- 
roundings forming  a  most  imposing  and  bril- 
liant scene.  The  wedding-day  was  kept  as  a 
holiday  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  took  every 
form  in  which  the  loyalty  of  the  public  could 
find  expression :  illuminations,  fireworks,  bon- 
fires, torchlight  and  other  processions,  pulslic 
banquets,  entertainments  to  poor  people,  chil- 
dren's treats,  and  other  demonstrations  of  every 
kind.  The  favourable  impression  which  the 
beauty  and  gracious  demeanour  of  the  princess 
left  upon  every  one  who  then  saw  her  was  but 
the  beginning  of  that  deeper  and  warmer  feeling 
towards  her  which  has  long  prevailed  among  all 
classes  throughout  these  islands.  On  the  8th 
January,  1864,  the  princess  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
■who  received  the  names  of  Albert  Victor  Chris- 
tian Edward.  A  second  son — Prince  George — 
was  born  on  June  3  of  the  following  yeai-. 

For  some  years  about  this  time  Scotland  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  the  hapj^y  condition 
that  belongs  proverbially  to  the  country  that 
has  no  history,  so  little  took  place  that  need 
be  recorded  in  svich  a  general  sketch  as  can  here 
be  given.  From  1859  to  1865  Lord  Palmerston 
continued  to  hold  the  position  of  premier  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  great  civil  war  in  Ame- 
rica roused  an  absorbing  interest  among  all 
classes  in  Britain  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
dividing  our  people  into  two  opposing  parties— 
those  who  sympathized  with  the  North  and 
those  who  sympathized  with  the  South — and 
almost  leading  the  country  into  an  active  inter- 
ference in  the  struggle.  Great  distress  had 
been  brought  upon  thousands  of  our  operatives 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufactui'e  through  this 
war,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  usual  supplies 
of  cotton.  Lord  Palmerston  died  in  office  on 
October  18th  of  the  latter  year,  at  the  age 
of  81,  bright  and  cheery  to  the  last. 

Earl  Pi,ussell  was  now  called  on  to  form  a  mini- 
stry, which  was  merely  a  reconstruction  of  the 


last.  Mr.  Gladstone  again  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  addition  held  the  position 
of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  general 
election  had  taken  place  the  preceding  July, 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  being  that 
on  which  it  was  chiefly  fought,  and  the  result 
was  the  return  of  a  handsome  Liberal  majority. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  seat  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, but  was  returned  by  South  Lancashire. 
Lord  Pussell's  government  was  defeated,  June 
18,  1866,  on  their  measure  for  an  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  a  Conservative  ministry, 
having  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  its  head,  came 
into  power.  Mr.  Disraeli  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  thus  occupying  the  same  post 
that  he  had  previously  occupied  under  the  same 
leader. 

The  reform  bill  of  the  Russell  ministry 
had  been  met  first  with  indifference  and  then 
with  opposition;  and  by  the  endeavours  of  a 
small  party  of  Liberals,  forming  what  was  known 
ate  "  the  Cave  of  Adullam,"  it  was  defeated;  but 
the  government  of  Lord  Derby  had  to  take  the 
same  question  in  hand,  as  it  was  now  becoming 
evident  that  the  country  would  insist  on  a  mea- 
sure of  reform.  This  was  sufiicieutly  emphasized 
by  great  meetings  held  in  London,  and  in  the 
large  towns  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
many  places  the  meetings  were  really  of  im- 
posing size.  At  Glasgow  (in  October,  1866), 
there  was  a  reform  procession  estimated  at 
30,000  persons,  and  at  the  platforms  on  the 
Green  resolutions  were  carried  pledging  the 
meeting  to  obtain  registered  residential  man- 
hood suff"rage  and  the  protection  of  the  ballot, 
and  thanking  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  all  other  true  friends  of 
reform.  At  Edinburgh  there  was  a  similar 
meeting  soon  after,  which  drew  together  40,000 
or  50,000  persons  in  the  Queen's  Park. 

On  March  18th,  1867,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced 
a  reform  bill  for  England,  and  the  measure,  after 
i-eceiving  so  many  modifications  in  its  progress 
through  parliament  as  to  be  almost  recast,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  15th  August. 
By  this  bill  household  and  lodger  franchise  was 
conferred  on  the  boroughs,  while  in  the  counties 
the  franchise  was  conferred  on  occupiers  of  sub- 
jects of  £12  ratable  value,  instead  of  £50  as 
formerly.  A  number  of  the  small  boroughs  re- 
turning two  members  each  now  lost  one,  giving 
scope  for  the  better  representation  of  populous 
localities.  The  reform  bill  for  Scotland  passed 
next  year  was  similar  in  its  provisions,  but  in 
counties  the  occupation  franchise  was  made  £14 
or  upwards.  Seven  additional  representatives 
were  given  to  Scotland  (some  small  English 
boroughs  being  abolished  for  the  purpose), 
namely,  one  for  the  universities  of  Aberdeen 
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aud  Glasgow  conjointly ;  one  for  those  of  Edin-  ] 
burgh  aud  St.  Andrews;  one  for  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  which  thus  had  three  members;  one 
for  Dundee,  which  now  had  two ;  and  one  each 
to  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Aberdeen, 
which  were  divided  into  two  divisions  for  par- 
liamentary purposes.  The  tofal  Scottish  repre- 
sentation was  thus  raised  to  sixty  members. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Scottish  reform  biU 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  attained  the  position  of  prime- 
minister  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  in 
February,  IS 68.  About  the  same  time  Earl 
Eussell  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party,  leaving  Mr.  Gladstone  to  take  his  place. 
The  highly  successful  expedition  against  King 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  who  refused  to  liberate 
certain  British  captives,  took  place  in  1S68  under 
the  leadership  of  Sir  Eobert  Xapier,  who  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala. 

After  the  passing  of  the  reform  measures  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  and  general  election 
naturally  took  place,  the  month  of  November 
being  that  on  which  the  country  was  called 
upon  to  give  its  verdict  as  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state.  The  result  was  that 
the  Liberals  were  returned  with  a  majority  of 
more  than  a  hundred  in  their  favour.  In  Scot- 
land the  success  of  the  Liberals  was  remarkable, 
only  seven  Conservatives  being  returned  alto- 
gether. Some  of  the  more  prominent  members 
of  the  popular  party,  however,  were  rejected 
by  their  old  constituencies  by  decisive  majori- 
ties, among  these  being  !Mr.  Gladstone,  who  lost 
his  seat  for  S.W.  Lancashire,  but  was  returned 
without  solicitation  or  expense  by  Greenwich. 
The  position  of  the  Conservative  government 
was  so  hopeless  that  ]Mr.  Disraeli  resigned  with- 
out meeting  the  new  parliament,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone received  the  queen's  command  to  form  a 
ministry.  In  this  ministry,  as  at  first  consti- 
tuted, Lord  Clarendon  was  foreign  secretary; 
Lord  Granville,  secretary  for  the  colonies;  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  secretary  for  India;  !Mr.  Lowe, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  Mr.  Bright, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
continued  in  power  tUl  1874,  the  chief  measures 
passed  during  this  period  being  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  (by  the  act  of  1869), 
the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  the  Ballot 
Act,  and  the  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
elementary  education  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  educational  facilities  provided  in  Scot- 
land had  long  been  superior  to  those  of  England. 
The  views  of  Knox  and  his  colleagues  in  regard 
to  education  were  of  an  advanced  chai-acter,  and 
though  they  had  never  been  carried  out  to  their 
fuU  extent,  yet  latterly  in  every  parish  there 
was  a  school  giving  at  least  elementary  instruc- 


tion, and  very  often  also  the  higher  teaching 
required  to  equip  pupils  for  the  university. 
The  parisli  school,  the  grammar-school,  and  the 
university  had  thus  long  been  features  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  existing  agencies  did  not  now 
fully  meet  public  wants,  more  especially  since 
the  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
towns.  A  considerable  amount  of  good  was 
accomplished  by  the  system  of  annual  privy 
council  gi-ants  to  schools,  introduced  in  1839 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  along  with  gov- 
ernment inspection,  only  such  schools  being 
inspected,  however,  as  desired  to  earn  the  gov- 
ernment money.  L'nder  this  system  many 
existing  schools  were  improved  and  new  ones 
added  ;  five  normal  seminaries  for  the  training 
of  teachers  were  established  (the  first  normal 
school  in  Britain  was  a  private  institution 
started  in  Glasgow  in  1826  by  David  Stow); 
while  the  number  of  qualified  teachei-s  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  benefits  of  inspection 
extended.  The  schools  were  denominational, 
aud  not  national,  however,  and  their  denoniina- 
tionaUsm  was  intensified  after  the  Disniption 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  In  1869  a 
biU  for  extending  and  improving  the  system 
of  education  in  Scotland  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
By  this  measure  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  board  of  education  for  Scotland,  consisting 
of  ten  membei"s,  two  to  be  elected  by  the  con- 
veners of  counties,  two  by  the  burgh  interest, 
two  by  the  universities,  one  by  the  school- 
masters, and  three,  including  a  paid  chairman, 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  denominationtd 
schools  were  to  be  absorbed,  after  a  given  date, 
in  the  parochial  system.  Payment  by  results 
was  to  be  continued,  and  the  highest  standard 
of  education  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  parochial  schools  was  to  be  encouraged. 
The  biU  did  not  meet  with  much  acceptance 
either  in  the  Lords  or  the  Commons,  and  failed 
to  become  law. 

In  1S70  a  comprehensive  and  much-needed 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education  in  England  was  passed  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  Next  year 
the  lord-advocate  for  Scotland  introduced  an 
education  bill  for  that  country,  but  immediately 
dropped  it,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  year 
(1872)  that  the  measure  was  passed  under  which 
the  school  system  of  Scotland  is  now  regulated. 
By  this  act,  brought  in  by  Lord-advocate  Young, 
a  school-board  was  to  be  established  in  every 
parish  and  every  burgh,  the  board  to  be  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  to  have  the  duty  of  fur- 
nishing satisfactory  provision  for  elementary 
education.  Education  was  now  to  be  compul- 
sory, parents  having  to  send  their  children  to 
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school  from  the  age  of  five  to  that  of  thirteen 
years,  unless  satisfactorily  educated  otherwise. 
The  schools  were  now  to  be  supported  by  a  rate 
levied  according  to  requirements  by  the  different 
boards,  all  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property 
being  bound  to  contribute  according  to  the  value 
of  their  property.  The  "religious  difficulty" 
was  left  to  be  settled  by  the  people  themselves, 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  coutaiuing  a  statement 
that  it  had  been  the  custom  in  the  public  schools 
of  Scotland  to  give  religious  iustruction  to  those 
whose  parents  did  not  object,  and  that  "it  is 
expedient  that  managers  of  schools  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  the  said  custom."  Accord- 
ingly the  school-boards  have  generally  continued 
religious  instruction,  based  as  previously  on  the 
Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism,  but  subject  to  the 
"conscience  clause,"  by  which  parents  who  wish 
may  withdraw  their  children  during  the  time  of 
such  instruction.  The  parish  schools  were  now 
taken  over  by  the  new  school-boards,  which 
were  established  within  a  year  of  the  passing 
of  the  act,  but  the  position  of  the  existing 
parochial  teachers  was  not  prejudicially  atfected. 
The  national  system  thus  established  has  been 
made  more  thoroughly  efi'ective  since.  In  18S3 
the  school  age  was  raised  to  fourteen  years,  and 
subsequently  elementary  education  has  been 
made  entirely  free.  It  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  central  board  of  education 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Scottish  schools  as  a 
whole  still  continue  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  privy  council,  con- 
stituting an  educational  department  for  Scot- 
laud,  and  having  its  offices  in  London.  The 
English  act  was  less  thorough  in  its  provisions 
than  the  Scotch.  In  particular,  it  did  not  insist 
upon  the  establishment  of  school-boards  every- 
where, but  only  where  education  was  not  other- 
wise sufficiently  provided  for ;  and  compulsory 
attendance  was  also  not  made  the  law;  but 
subsequently  this  latter  omission  was  remedied, 
and  elementary  education  is  now  almost  as  gene- 
ral as  in  Scotland,  though  perhaps  not  quite  of 
so  high  a  chai-acter.  The  educational  acts  intro- 
duced the  system  of  voting  by  ballot  in  the 
election  of  members  of  school-boards,  and  in 
1872  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  same 
system  was  to  come  in  force  in  municipal  and 
parliamentary  elections. 

An  attempt  of  the  government  to  pass  a  new 
educational  measure  for  Ireland  led  to  their 
defeat  and  resignation  in  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
university  bill  having  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
probation of  the  House  of  Commons,  mainly  on 
the  ground  of  excessive  concession  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  would  not  attempt 
to  form  another  administration,  the  Gladstone 
ministry  continued  in  office;  but  early  next  year 


parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  general  election 
took  place.  The  elections  were  over  by  the 
middle  of  February— the  voting  being  now  for 
the  first  time  by  ballot, — and  the  result  was  that 
the  Conservative  party  had  a  majority  of  fifty 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Scotland,  however, 
still  remained  staunch  to  the  Liberal  side.  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  now  resigned,  JMr.  Disraeli 
was  naturally  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration, and  in  this,  his  second,  he  had 
among  his  colleagues  Lord  Caii-ns  as  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  Earl  of  Derby  as  foreign  secretary, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  secretary  for  India, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  as  colonial  secretary,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  as  secretary  for  war,  and  Sir 
Staflbrd  Northcote  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Mr.  Gladstone  now  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington  took  his  place. 

By  this  time  the  Ashantee  war  was  going 
on — a  Little  war  forced  upon  us  by  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  native 
rulers  in  the  coast  region  of  Western  Africa, 
who  had  attacked  some  of  our  native  allies,  and 
threatened  our  settlement  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
A  small  force  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
as  second  in  command,  for  the  purpose  of  chas- 
tising this  black  monarch,  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  troops  employed  being  the  42nd 
Highlandei-s,  the  23rd  Welsh  FusUiers,  and  a 
small  naval  brigade.  The  campaign  was  short 
but  brilliant.  The  little  army  of  2500  men 
marched  inland  upon  Coomassie,  a  great  part 
of  the  route  being  through  dense  jungle,  and 
having  crossed  the  river  Prah,  was  assailed  by 
the  enemy  at  a  place  called  Amoaful.  Here  a 
stiff  action  was  fought,  the  Ashantees  outnum- 
bering our  troops  by  ten  to  one,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  fighting  in  ambush.  Though  dis- 
playing great  bravery,  they  were  soon  driven 
off  in  flight,  and  after  some  more  fighting  Coo- 
massie was  entered  and  burned,  the  king  made 
submission,  and  our  troops  returned  to  the  coast 
and  re-embarked. 

A  govenmient  measure  of  some  importance 
brought  forward  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 
parliament  was  the  Church  Patronage  of  Scot- 
land Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  lay  patronage  in  the  Established 
Church  and  giving  the  right  of  electing  their 
minister  to  the  respective  congregations.  The 
qualification  for  an  elector  was  to  be  that  which 
existed  in  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland, 
namely  that  he  should  be  a  male  communicant. 
Compensation  was  to  be  given  to  patrons,  but 
was  not  to  exceed  one  year's  stipend,  where  any 
compensation  was   demanded.      The   bUI  was 
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strongly  advocated  by  tlie  DiiTce  of  Argjle  and 
other  Liberal  peers,  but  the  duke  thought  that 
the  propo-seel  couipensatiou  was  excessive,  and 
considered  that  the  choice  of  the  minister 
should  be  left  to  the  congregation  generally. 
Mr.  Gladstone  warndy  supj)orted  au  amend- 
luent  projiosed  by  Mr.  Ba.xter  on  the  second 
reading  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  eflect 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
without  further  inquiry.  Mr.  Gladstone  objected 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  heritors  from  a  distinct 
share  in  the  election  of  ministers,  to  the  omission 
of  any  provision  for  the  needs  of  Highland 
parishes,  and  to  the  effects  which  the  measure 
would  have  on  the  Free  Church.  What,  he 
asked,  were  they  going  to  do  for  those  poor 
people  whom  they  had  driven  out  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  compelled  to  find  ministers 
for  themselves,  to  build  churches,  manses,  and 
schools,  and  iu  fact  to  organize  and  pay  for  the 
estiiblishmeut  of  a  complete  sj-stem  of  church 
government?  If  they  would  receive  them  back 
in  bodies  he  would  withdraw  his  opposition  to 
the  bill.  If  the  General  Assembly  would,  on 
terms  of  fraternal  equality,  communicate  with 
the  Dissenting  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
about  au  union  of  equality,  he  would  assist  them 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power ;  but  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  neither  fair  nor  generous.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  the  General  Assembly 
had  done  towards  reuniting  itself  to  bodies 
which  it  turned  out  holding  the  view  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  bill,  and  asked  if 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  considered  it  well  to 
force,  as  they  were  doing,  tlie  Free  Church  into 
an  attitude  of  disestablishment  and  diseudow- 
meut,  and  thus  excite  a  fierce  and  probably  a 
prolonged  and  bitter  controversy.  Mr.  Disraeli 
replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  307  to  109  votes,  the  bill  in  due 
course  becoming  law. 

The  government  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or,  to  give 
him  the  title  which  he  Lore  from  the  year  1876, 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  took  a  more  outstand- 
ing position  on  account  of  its  foreign  policy  and 
entanglements  than  on  account  of  its  home 
policy;  and  a  large  share  of  the  premier's 
efiForts  went  in  the  direction  of  checking  de- 
signs atti-ibuted  to  Eussia,  and  of  restoring 
what  was  held  to  be  the  impaired  influence  of 
Britain  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  For  this  he 
had  soon  an  opportunity  in  connection  with  the 
Eastern  Question,  which  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  1875  through  an  insurrection  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  1877  reached  an  acute  stage  when 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  broke  out.  In  this  war 
Russia  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
Servians,     Bulgarians,     and    other    oppressed 


nationalities  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  the 
"Bulgarian  atrocities "  of  the  Turks,  against 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  thundered  with  all 
his  eloquence,  were  the  means  of  alienating 
much  of  the  sympathy  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  accorded  tliem  iu  their  struggle  with 
tlieir  powerful  antagonist.  The  ai)proach  of  the 
Russians  to  Constantinople  was  answered  by  the 
advance  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  same  city,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  to  become  parties  to  the  contest.  Events 
took  a  difl'erent  turn,  however,  and  jjcace  wa.s 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  brought 
important  gains  to  Russia — but  not  so  great  as 
she  had  originally  expected — and  loss  to  Turkey, 
and  to  Britain  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

In  Asia  operations  intended  to  strengthen 
India  as  against  the  advances  of  Eussia  landed 
us  in  a  war  with  Afghanistan.  A  sort  of  demon- 
stration against  Russia  had  been  made  in  1876, 
when  an  act  had  been  passed  conferring  the 
title  of  Enipiess  of  India  on  the  queen.  Lord 
Lytton  being  at  this  time  Indiau  viceroy. 
Early  in  1878,  when  war  between  Britain  and 
Eussia  had  seemed  possible,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment had  sent  an  envoy  to  Cabul,  with  the 
apparent  object  of  gaining  for  their  cause  the 
alliance  of  Shere  Ali,  the  Afghan  ruler.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  determined  to  retaliate  by  demand- 
ing the  reception  at  Cabul  of  a  British  mission, 
in  spite  of  Shere  All's  strongly  expressed  objec- 
tion to  receive  a  mission  or  to  admit  a  permanent 
British  resident.  In  September,  1878,  a  British 
envoy  started  from  Pesliawur  with  a  consider- 
able military  force  in  attendance,  butwas  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass  by  an  officer 
of  Shere  Ali,  who  declined  to  allow  the  mission 
to  proceed  until  he  had  received  authority  from 
his  master.  This  delay  was  regarded  by  our 
government  as  an  insult  to  the  British  flag,  and 
iu  November  war  was  declared  against  Afghan- 
istan. The  Afghan  resistance  was  easily  over- 
come, and  Cabul  was  occupied  by  our  troops 
while  another  division  of  the  army  seized  Can- 
dahar.  Shere  Ali  had  fled  from  his  capital  and 
soon  afterwards  died,  being  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Yakoob  Khan.  In  May,  1879,  Yakoob 
signed  a  treaty  at  Gandamak  (a  place  between 
Jellalabad  and  Cabul)  binding  himself  to  allow 
a  British  political  agent  to  reside  in  his  capital, 
while  we  agreed  to  assist  him  against  any  foreign 
enemies.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was  sent  to  Cabul 
as  our  representative,  and  within  a  month  of  his 
ariival  occurred  a  tragedy  like  that  of  November, 
1841,  when  Sir  Alexander  Burues  was  murdered. 
Cavagnari  and  all  the  membei-s  of  his  mission 
were  slaughtered  at  Cabul  in  a  rising  of  the 
people,  and  operations  were  instantly  under- 
taken to  avenge  them.    A  large  force  of  British 
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troops  entered  Afghauistan  and  defeated  bodies 
of  insurgent  Afghans  in  several  engagements, 
occupying  Cabul  again  under  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  in  October,  1879.  To  this  period  be- 
longs an  unfortunate  war  with  the  Zulus  of 
South  Africa,  the  chief  incident  in  which  was 
the  almost  total  annihilation  of  a  body  of  our 
troops  by  the  C'atfres  under  Cetewayo,  who 
himself  was  soon  after  totally  defeated  by  Lord 
Chelmsford. 

In  1878  a  great  commercial  disaster  occurred 
iu  Scotland  in  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  which  had  to  close  its  doors  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  never  to  resume  business.  This 
bank  had  been  established  in  1839,  had  extended 
its  operations  over  the  whole  country  through 
its  various  branches,  and  was  doing  an  excellent 
business,  iu  so  far  as  it  confined  itself  to  legiti- 
mate banking  transactions.  Affairs  were  rotten 
at  headquarters,  however,  immense  sums  having 
been  advanced  by  the  dii-ectoi's  to  a  few  firms 
which  had  been  unfortunate  or  reckless  and 
had  no  means  whatever  of  repaying  them  the 
borrowed  money.  The  bank  had  been  in 
difficulties  for  a  luimber  of  years,  but  had  gone 
on  paying  high  yearly  dividends,  worthless 
assets  being  in  its  balance-sheets  treated  as  if 
they  were  of  real  and  not  nominal  value,  while 
actual  falsifications  of  accounts  had  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  announcement  of  the  failure 
caused  consternation  not  only  among  share- 
holders and  depositors,  but  also  in  the  com- 
mercial community  generally,  especially  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  feeling  was  consider- 
ably mitigated  by  the  announcement  of  the 
other  Scottish  banks,  that  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  inconvenience  of  the  stoppage  to  the  public 
they  would  receive  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  the  notes  of  the  bank  now  in  circula- 
tion. The  banks  also  arranged  to  make  advances 
to  those  who  had  deposits  standing  at  their 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  unfortunate  bank. 
In  a  few  days  the  official  investigators  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  afFa.irs  of  the  company  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  deficiency  iu  the  funds 
amounting  to  no  less  than  <£.3, 190,983,  to  which 
had  to  be  added  the  shareholders'  capital  of 
^1,000,000,  so  that  matters  were  far  worse  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Western  Bank.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  this  the  manager,  secretary,  and  di- 
rectors were  apprehended  at  the  instance  of  the 
lord-advocate  and  the  procurator-fiscal  for  Lan- 
arkshire, and  after  being  brought  before  the  police 
court  were  remitted  to  the  sheriff  on  a  charge  of 
fraud.  To  this  charge  was  subsequently  added 
that  of  theft  of  bills  left  for  collection,  and  the 
prisoners  were  then  duly  committed  for  trial.  By  | 
this  time,  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  held  in  the  j 
City  Hall,  Glasgow,  a  resolution  had  been  arrived  i 


at  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank  by  volun- 
tary liquidation,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  liqui- 
dation proceedings  were  taken  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  first  call 
made  upon  the  shareholders  by  the  liquidators 
was  for  £500  per  £100  of  stock  held,  payable 
in  two  equal  instalments  on  23rd  December  and 
24th  February  (1879).  There  were  about  13u0 
shareholders  when  the  bank  stopped,  including 
174  holding  stock  only  as  trustees,  and  360 
women.  Many  were  naturally  unable  to  comply 
with  such  a  demand,  the  result  being  that  about 
a  third  of  the  whole  number  were  at  once 
ruined.  A  second  and  final  call  of  £2250  per 
share  was  subsequently  made,  and  this  was  paid 
in  full  by  176  shareholders.  The  Caledonian 
Bank  had  to  stop  for  a  time,  owing  to  its  having 
acquired  some  shares  in  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  and  before  it  was  known  what  its  liabili- 
ties on  this  ground  might  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be ;  but  this  stoppage  foi'tunately  was  only 
temporary.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  failure 
meant  ruin  to  a  large  number  of  innocent  people, 
many  of  them  up  in  years,  and  jjerhaps  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  their  bank  dividends  for  a 
livelihood,  a  relief  fund  was  immediately  started 
on  their  behalf,  and  being  liberally  subscribed 
to,  amounted  ultimately  to  about  £390,000. 
The  result  of  the  ti'ial  of  the  directors  and 
manager,  was  that  two  of  them  were  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  the  other 
five  to  imprisonment  for  eight  months.  These 
sentences  were  not  in  themselves  very  severe, 
for  the  wrong-doing  of  the  directors  did  not 
prove  so  heinous  as  had  been  at  one  time  be- 
lieved, yet  for  men  holding  the  position  that 
they  had  held  their  punishment  must  have 
been  bitter  enough.  AVhile  this  failure  was 
disastrous  to  the  shareholders,  the  notes  of  the 
bank  were  fully  paid,  and.  the  general  public 
did  not  suffer,  in  any  direct  way  at  least. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  a  great  attack  on  the 
Conservative  policy  was  undertaken  by  the  chief 
members  of  the  Liberal  jjarty,  in  view  of  the 
general  election  that  could  not  now  be  much 
longer  put  off.  The  government  was  more 
especially  arraigned  on  account  of  its  foreign 
policy,  and  the  difficulties  into  which  we  had 
drifted  in  Afghanistan.  The  massacre  of  our 
envoy  and  his  suite  at  Cabul,  and  the  govern- 
ment's dealings  on  the  Eastern  Question,  all 
furnished  grounds  for  the  severest  criticism  and 
denunciation.  The  outstanding  incident  of  this 
electoral  campaign  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Scotland,  in  connection  with  his  inten- 
tion of  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Midlothian.  It  had  been  known  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that  he  was  to  contest 
the  county,  and  his  visit  had  beeu  looked  forward 
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to  with  the  greatest  interest,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  his  admirers.  He  set  out  from  Liverpool 
on  November  24th  and  returned  to  Hawarden 
on  December  yth,  having  in  the  course  of  the 
fortnight  delivered  probably  more  political 
speeches  and  received  more  addresses  than  any 
statesman  ever  did  within  a  similar  period  of 
time.  His  visit  to  Scotland  was  indeed  a  sort 
of  triumphal  progi'ess,  in  which  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  his  admirei-s  ceased  neither 
by  night  nor  day.  His  first  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Miillothian  was  delivered  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  ou  November  the 
25th,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  government's 
foreign  policy.  Next  day  he  delivered  another 
great  speech  at  Dalkeith,  on  this  occasion 
touching  ou  several  Scottish  topics,  such  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  church,  which  he  said 
was  a  question  for  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  one  that  he  was  not 
called  upon  either  to  press  forward  or  hold  back. 
On  the  27lh  he  spoke  at  West  C'alder,  treating 
mainly  of  questions  connected  with  agriculture. 
On  the  29th  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange,  and  in  the  evening 
delivered  a  shorter  address  to  a  working-men's 
meeting  in  the  "Waverley  Market.  Lord  Eose- 
bery  occupied  the  chair  at  both  meetings,  and 
described  the  reception  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
met  with  in  the  following  eloquent  and  not 
inaccurate  terms :  "  He  has  passed,"  he  said, 
"  through  one  long  series  of  well-ordered  tri- 
umphs, from  his  home  in  Wales  to  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland.  There  has  been  no  village 
too  small  to  afford  a  crowd  to  greet  him,  there 
has  been  no  cottager  so  humble  that  could  not 
find  a  light  to  put  in  his  window ;  as  he  passed 
mothers  have  brought  their  babes  to  lisp  a 
hurrah,  old  men  have  crept  forth  from  their 
homes  to  see  him  before  they  died.  There  have 
been  no  prepared  ebullitions  of  sympathy ;  there 
have  been  no  calculated  demonstrations.  The 
heart  of  the  nation  has  been  touched."  Almost 
the  only  non-political  speech  delivered  by  the 
great  orator  on  this  visit  w^;is  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  students  of  Glasgow  L'niversity, 
of  which  he  had  previously  been  elected  lord- 
rector. 

The  Liberals  met  with  the  reward  of  their 
great  exertions  on  behalf  of  their  party  when 
the  general  election  of  Easter  1880  took  place, 
being  now  returned  with  a  majority  over  their 
opponents  of  about  106,  besides  the  60  Irish 
Home  Rulers.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  delivered 
another  series  of  Midlothian  speeches,  and 
Lord  Hartington's  election  speeches  had  also 
been  numerous.  Mr.  Gladstone  now  became 
prime-minister  for  the  second  time,  taking 
also  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 


Other  members  of  the  government  were:  Earl 
Ciranville,  as  foreign  secretary ;  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  as  home  secretary;  Lord  Hartington, 
as  secretary  for  India;  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  as 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland;  Mr.  Childers,  as 
secretary  for  war;  Mr.  Fawcett,  as  postmaster- 
general;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  and  ^h\  Bright,  as  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  With  his  retire- 
ment from  office.  Lord  Beaconsiield's  career  as 
an  active  politician  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
an  end,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  a  Liberal  administration, 
having  died  on  April  19th,  1881. 

During  the  five  years  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
remained  in  power,  chough  Ireland  demanded 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  got  a  new  Land  Act  in  1881,  some  impor- 
tant measures  were  passed  that  afi'ected  the 
country  generally.  Of  these  the  most  far- 
reaching  were  the  Reform  Act  of  1884,  making 
the  county  franchise  the  same  as  that  of  the 
boroughs,  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act 
that  followed  in  1885.  A  large  share  of  the 
jjublic  attention,  however,  was  attracted  to  the 
military  operations  of  this  period,  which  were 
carried  on  in  Afghanistan,  South  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  the  Soudan.  Of  the.se  we  cannot  give  any 
detailed  account;  we  can  only  refer  to  some 
of  the  more  prominent  incidents. 

In  Afghanistan  a  serious  disaster  happened 
to  a  body  of  our  troops  on  July  27,  1880.  At 
this  time,  while  Cabul  was  held  by  a  force  under 
General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  and  Candahar 
by  another  force  under  General  Primrose, 
there  were  two  claimants  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country,  Abdurrahman  Khan  and  Ayoob 
Khan.  The  latter  having  raised  a  considerable 
armj'  at  Herat,  marched  against  Candahar, 
whereupon  General  Primrose  sent  out  to  inter- 
cept him  a  force  of  about  2500  men — mostly 
Indian  soldiers  —  under  General  Burrows. 
These  encountered  the  troops  of  Ayoob  at  a 
place  called  Mai  wand,  and  being  outnumbered 
by  six  or  eight  to  one,  were  defeated  with 
great  loss.  General  Pi'imrose  was  now  shut  up 
in  Candahar  with  but  a  small  force,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  his 
i-elief.  This  was  eflFected  by  General  Roberts, 
who  left  Cabul  with  a  picked  force  of  about 
10,000  men,  made  a  great  march  of  320  miles 
in  tw'enty-three  days  through  pathless  tracts  of 
country,  inilicted  an  utter  defeat  upon  Ayoob 
near  Candahar,  and  thus  jiaved  the  way  for  the 
settlement  of  Afghanistan.  His  small  army 
consisted  of  three  brigades  of  infantry,  one  of 
cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  mountain  guns. 
The  infantry,  besides  excellent  Sikh  and  Goor- 
kha  troops,  included  the  92nd  Highlanders,  the 
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72nd  Highlanders,  and  the  60th  Rifles  (second 
battalion).  The  9th  Lancers  formed  part  of 
his  cavalry  force.  The  baggage  to  be  carried 
during  the  march  was  made  as  light  as  possible, 
and  though  of  some  European  stores  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  thirty  days  was  taken,  the 
country  itself  was  relied  on  to  furnish  what  the 
war  required,  supplies  being  everywhere  paid 
for.  Before  General  Roberts  started  on  his 
great  march  from  Cabul,  General  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  a  distinguished  Scottish  officer,  had 
arrived  and  taken  the  chief  command  as  his 
superior  in  military  rank,  having  twice  de- 
feated the  Afghans  on  his  way  up  the  country. 
After  recognizing  Abdurrahman  as  emir  of 
Afghanistan,  he  withdrew  the  troojjs  from  the 
country.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  was  made  a  G.C.B.  and  a 
baronet,  and  subsequently  held  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  India. 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  also  made  a  baronet 
for  his  services  in  Afghanistan,  besides  receiving 
various  other  honours. 

Disaster  was  the  chief  feature  in  our  war 
with  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  a  brief 
struggle  which  arose  out  of  our  annexation 
of  this  country  in  1878.  The  Conservative 
government  had  apparently  been  misled  as  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Boers  in  favour  of 
annexation,  whereas  it  turned  out  that  the 
great  majority  were  against  it.  At  the  end  of 
1880,  accordingly,  they  declared  the  Transvaal 
once  moi'e  a  republic,  and  prepared  to  defend 
their  claims  by  arms.  They  proved  formidable 
opponents  to  the  small  numbers  sent  against 
then],  more  especially  from  their  excellence  as 
marksmen.  On  February  21, 1881,  some  seven 
hundred  of  our  men,  under  Sir  George  Colley, 
wei'e  totally  defeated  at  Majuba  Hill,  with  the 
loss  of  their  leader  and  a  large  number  of 
officers.  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  soon  gratified  the  general 
outcry  that  the  defeat  should  be  avenged  ;  but 
the  Liberal  ministry  allowed  peaceful  counsels 
to  prevail,  and  yielded  to  the  Boers'  demand 
for  independence  without  doing  anything  to 
retrieve  the  disasters  to  our  arms. 

The  interference  of  Britain  in  the  aflfairs  of 
Egypt  arose  from  the  financial  difficulties  into 
which  Ismail  Pasha  had  brought  the  country, 
and  from  the  magnitude  our  interests  involved. 
In  1879  Ismail  had  been  deposed  in  favour  of 
Tewfik  Pasha,  through  the  intervention  of 
Britain  and  France,  who  continued  to  exercise 
a  "dual  control"  in  Egypt.  A  party  hostile  to 
the  new  pasha  soon  made  its  influence  felt,  and 
latterly  found  leaders  in  some  of  the  colonels  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  headed  by  Arabi  Pasha, 


minister  of  war.  In  June,  1882,  a  rising  took 
place  at  Alexandria,  and  some  Europeans  were 
massacred,  whereupon  a  British  fleet  bom- 
barded the  forts,  and  landed  marines  and  blue- 
jackets to  restore  order  there.  The  insurrection 
was  soon  seen  to  require  strong  and  speedy 
measures,  and  accordingly  an  armed  force  was 
sent  from  England  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Britain  being  left  by  France  to  take  unaided 
what  measures  she  deemed  necessary.  The 
safety  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  first  secured,  and 
after  a  brilliant  action  at  Kassassin,  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war  was  fought,  on  September  12, 
when  the  troops  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
amounting  to  11,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  with 
60  guns,  stormed  and  took  Arabi's  strongly 
intrenched  camp  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  Egyptian 
troops  numbered  about  25,000;  but  as  the 
attack  was  made  at  dawn  they  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  soon  dispersed  in  total  rout. 
On  the  right  front  of  the  attacking  force  was 
the  brigade  under  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham; 
on  the  left  the  Highland  brigade  under  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  consisting  of  the  74th  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  the  Cameron  Highlanders, 
the  Gordon  Highlandei's,  and  the  Black  Watch. 
It  seems  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  enemy's 
works  were  first  entered  by  the  Highlanders 
or  the  men  of  Graham's  brigade. 

As  regards  the  movements  and  experiences 
of  the  Highlanders  on  that  occasion,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  their  leader.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  who,  after  the  return  of  the  troops  from 
Egypt,  was  ]jresented  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
with  a  sword  of  honour.  The  presentation  took 
place  on  October  18th,  1883,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  compliment  paid  him,  Sir  Archibald 
gave  the  following  eloquent  and  instructive 
narrative  of  his  and  the  Highlanders'  share  in 
the  storming  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the  movements 
immediately  preceding: — "The  orders  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  were  to  march,  covered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  straight  over  the  desert 
on  the  enemy  s  works — some  five  miles  distant, 
and  to  storm  without  firing  a  shot  the  moment 
we  reached  them.  My  division  leader,  Sir 
Edward  Hamley,  agreed  with  me  in  thinking 
that  any  change  of  formation  in  the  darkness 
must  be  avoided,  and  therefore  the  brigade 
formed  for  the  march  in  the  order  in  which  it 
was  to  attack — two  lines  two  deep.  The  rifles 
were  unloaded,  the  bayonets  unfixed,  and  the 
men  warned  that  only  two  signals  would  be 
given — a  word  to  '  fix  bayonets,' — a  bugle  sound 
'to  storm.'  When  we  had  got  over  the  longest 
part  of  the  way  a  halt  took  place  to  rest  the 
men,  and  now  an  incident  occurred  which 
shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  night  march, 
and  tests  the  discipline  of  a  force.     When  the 
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word  'to  halt'  was  passed  in  a  whisper  from 
the  centre,  it  took  some  time  to  reach  the 
flanks,  which  thus  lialted  considerably  thrown 
forward,  something  in  a  crescent  shape.  In 
the  darkness  of  that  moonless  night  none  of  us 
observed  this,  and  thus  it  came  about  tiiat 
when  the  march  was  resumed  the  two  horns  of 
the  crescent  swung  round  so  as  almost  to  meet. 
The  instant  this  was  noticed  a  halt  was  quietly 
ordered,  and  as  quietly  made.  The  company 
of  direction  was  redresseil,  the  other  com- 
panies of  the  battalion  of  direction  silently 
formed  upon  it,  the  other  battalions  upon  them, 
and  the  march  was  resnmetl.  Such  a  formation 
in  such  circumstances,  and  so  carried  out,  was  a 
fair  test  of  the  discijjline  of  the  brigade.  I  never 
felt  anything  so  solemn  as  that  night  march, 
uor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  who  was  in  it 
will  ever  forget  it.  No  light  but  the  faint  stars, 
no  sound  but  the  slow  measured  tread  of  the 
men  on  the  desert  sand.  Just  as  the  tirst  tinge 
of  light  appeared  in  the  east  a  few  rifle  shots 
tired  out  of  the  darkness  showed  that  the 
enemy's  outposts  were  reached.  The  sharp 
click  of  the  bayonets  then  answered  the  word 
'  to  fi.x ' — a  few  minutes  more  of  deep  silence, 
and  then  a  blaze  of  musketry  flashed  across  our 
front,  and  passed  far  away  to  each  flank,  by  the 
light  of  which  we  saw  the  swarthy  faces  of  the 
Egyptians,  surmounted  by  their  red  tarbooshes, 
lining  the  dark  rampart  before  us.  1  never 
felt  such  a  relief  in  my  life.  I  knew  then  that 
Wolseley's  star  was  bright,  that  the  dangerous 
zone  of  fire  had  been  passed  in  the  darkness, 
that  all  had  come  now  to  depend  on  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle.  A  solitary  bugle  rang  out,  and 
with  a  cheer  and  with  a  bound  that  would 
have  done  your  hearts  good  to  see,  the  High- 
landers rushed  in  one  long  wave  u])ou  the  works. 
Tiien  came  an  anxious  moment— the  roll  of  the 
Egyptian  musketry  was  ceaseless.  The  first 
line  went  down  into  the  ditch,  but  for  a  time 
could  make  noway.  Then  first  one,  then  a  few, 
then  more  figures  were  dimly  discerned  reach- 
ing the  summit  and  jumping  down  behind  it, 
and  then  the  battle  went  raging  into  the  space 
beyond.  While  this  befell  on  the  centre  and 
right  of  the  brigade,  the  left  —  where  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry  were  —  had  a  more 
chequered  fight.  They  came  right  upon  a 
very  strong  redoubt.  No  front  attack  could 
succeed — the  ditch  was  too  deej),  the  ramparts 
too  high.  The  men  filing  off"  to  each  side 
endeavoured  to  force  a  way  in  on  the  flanks ; 
and  here  a  long  stern  hand-to-hand  fight, 
attended  with  heavy  loss,  ensued,  which  was 
not  finished  until  Sir  Edward  Handey  rein- 
forced them  by  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's Light  Infantrv  and  some  of  the  Kinrr's 


Rifles.  On  the  right  of  the  brigade  also  the 
advance  of  the  Black  Watch  was  arrested  in 
order  to  detach  some  companies  against  a  strong 
redoubt,  the  artillery  frum  which  was  now  in 
the  breaking  light  playing  heavily  on  General 
Graham's  brigade  and  our  own  advancing  guns. 
So  earnest  were  the  Egyptian  gunners  here 
that  they  were  actually  bayoneted  after  the 
redoubt  had  been  entered  from  the  rear  whilst 
still  working  their  pieces.  Thus  it  came  about 
tliat  from  both  the  flank  battalions  of  the 
brigade  being  delayed,  the  charge  straiglit  to 
their  front  of  the  Gordon  and  Cameron  High- 
landers in  tlie  centre  caused  these  to  become 
the  apex  of  a  wedge  thrust  into  the  enemy's 
line.  The  advance  of  these  battalions  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  1st  or 
Guard  regiment,  who  fell  back  sullenly  before 
them,  and  our  men  also  suflered  heavily  from  a 
severe  flank  fire  from  an  inner  line  of  works. 
Here  one  of  those  checks  occurred  to  which  the 
troops  are  always  liable  in  a  stiff'  fight — and  a 
small  poition  of  our  line,  reeling  beneath  the 
flank  fire,  for  a  moment  fell  back.  It  was  then 
a  goodly  sight  to  see  how  nobly  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  my  division  leader,  threw  himself 
amongst  the  men,  and  amidst  a  very  storm  of 
shot  led  them  back  to  the  front.  Here,  too,  I 
must  do  justice  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers.  I 
never  saw  men  fight  more  steadily.  Retiring 
up  a  line  of  works  which  we  had  taken  in  flank, 
they  rallied  at  every  re-entering  angle,  at  every 
battery,  at  every  redoubt,  and  renewed  the 
fight.  Four  or  five  times  we  had  to  close  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  I  saw  these  men  fight- 
ing hard  when  their  officers  were  flying.  At  this 
time  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  Gordon  and 
Cameron  Highlanders  now  mingled  together  in 
the  confusion  of  the  fight,  their  young  officers 
leading  with  waving  swords,  their  pipes  scream- 
ing, and  that  proud  smile  on  the  lips,  and  that 
bright  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  men,  which  you 
see  only  in  the  hour  of  successful  battle.  At 
length  the  summit  of  tlie  gentle  slope  we  were 
ascending  was  reached,  and  we  looked  down 
upon  the  camp  of  Arabi  lying  defenceless  before 
us.  The  fight  was  won — for  by  this  time  our 
cavalry  was  circling  round  the  rear  of  the 
Egyptian  position,  and  the  smoke  and  cheers 
upon  our  right  showed  where  Graham's  noble 
brigade  was  working  its  victorious  way.  One 
word  more,  and  I  have  done.  My  late  chief 
and  kind  friend.  Lord  Clyde,  left  me  on  his 
death-bed  that  sword  of  honour  which  you 
presented  to  him  by  my  father's  hands,  to 
mark  your  appreciation  of  his  great  military 
services  in  command  of  the  Highland  brigade 
and  division  in  the  Crimea.  I  do  feel  proud 
this  day  to  think  that  I  can  now  lay  down 
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beside  it  that  sword  which  you  have  just  con- 
ferred upon  me,  as  the  officer  iu  charge  of  the 
Highland  brigade  in  Egypt,  and  that  I  can  do 
so  without  feeling  that  the  reputation  of  our 
national  regiments  has  been  tarnished  in  my 
hands,  or  the  glory  they  "won  under  him 
dimmed." 

The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  practically  ended 
the  war  in  Egypt,  which  since  that  time  has 
been  governed  under  the  supervision  of  Britain. 
Our  connection  with  the  country,  however,  soon 
entailed  much  trouble  upon  us,  owing  to  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  This 
great  dependency  of  Egypt  had  been  acquired 
by  conquest,  and  was  held  by  a  number  of 
Egyptian  garrisons  stationed  at  different  points; 
but  by  this  time  the  whole  region  was  in  revolt, 
the  leader  of  the  movement  being  Mohammed 
Ahmed  of  Dongola,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  Mahdi,  the  long-expected  redeemer  of  Islam. 
The  Mahdi  defeated  every  Egyptian  army  sent 
against  him,  and  latterly  the  British  government 
recommended  that  all  the  garrisons  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  boundary  of  Egypt  tixed  at 
Wady  Haifa  or  the  second  Nile  cataract.  Bri- 
tish troops  were  sent  out  to  relieve  the  garrisons 
of  Eastern  Soudan,  and  the  heroic  General 
Gordon,  who  had  previously  been  governor- 
genei'al  of  the  whole  region,  undertook  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  at  Khartoum 
and  other  places,  unaccompanied  by  British 
troops.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people,  but  before  long  he  was 
shut  up  in  Khartoum  by  the  insurgents.  In 
the  autumn  of  1884  an  expedition  under  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  up  the  Nile  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  his  relief.  Unfortunately 
the  relieving  force,  which  had  been  despatched 
too  late,  was  just  too  late  in  arriving.  Khartoum 
had  by  this  time  been  captured  by  the  rebels, 
and  Gordon  had  been  murdered.  Our  men 
belonging  to  the  Nile  force,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  Eastern  Soudan  (in  the  Suakim  district),  had 
to  encounter  a  despei'ate  resistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  fanatical  Soudanese,  who  attacked  them 
with  the  most  reckless  bravery,  and  were  not 
driven  back  by  the  murderous  fire  of  breech- 
loaders and  Gatling  guns  till  thousands  of  them 
had  fallen.  Tamai,  on  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  and 
Abu  Klea,  in  the  desert  north  of  Khartoum, 
are  names  associated  with  two  of  those  fierce 
struggles. 

By  this  time  the  question  of  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  had  come  to  the  front  in 
home  polities,  the  injustice  of  the  existing  law 
whereby  a  different  qualification  was  required 
of  the  county  voters  from  that  of  the  borough 
voters  having  been  often  insisted  on  and  uni- 
formity urged.      A   bill   to  amend    tJiis  state 


of  matters — a  new  i-eform  bill — was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  February  29th,  1884.  The  main  object  of 
the  measure  was  to  introduce  household  suf- 
rage  in  the  counties,  as  it  had  been  already 
introduced  in  the  boi'oughs,  and  the  scheme 
was  to  apply  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land alike.  "While  existing  franchises,  the 
chief  being  the  household  and  lodger  fran- 
chises, were  to  be  practically  unaffected,  a  new 
franchise,  the  "service  franchise,"  was  to  be  in- 
troduced, so  as  to  give  the  franchise  to  any  man 
inhabiting  a  dwelling-house  by  virtue  of  any 
office,  service,  or  employment,  the  same  house 
not  being  occupied  by  the  person  furnishing  the 
employment.  The  new  measure,  Mr.  Gladstone 
estimated,  would  add  about  1,300,000  to  the 
number  of  electors  in  England.  In  Scotland, 
which  already  stood  in  a  better  position  in  this 
respect  than  either  England  or  Ireland,  it  would 
add  over  200,000;  while  in  Ireland  the  addition 
would  be  over  400,000.  To  the  aggregate  elec- 
torate of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  might 
be  taken  at  3,000,000,  it  would  thus  add 
2,000,000,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  added 
since  1867,  and  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  was  added  in  1832.  Recognizing  that  the 
question  of  redistribution  of  seats  must  also  be 
taken  up,  he  proposed  dealing  with  it  in  a 
separate  bill,  and  he  now  gave  expression  to 
some  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  stating  par- 
ticularly that  the  smaller  boroughs,  so  many  of 
which  were  in  the  south  of  England,  must  be 
prepared  to  yield  seats  for  Loudon  and  other 
great  towns,  for  the  counties,  and  for  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  demand  that  it  should  first  be  made  com- 
plete b}'  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  of  redis- 
tribution, but  the  government  were  able  to  carry 
the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  130,  and  the 
third  reading  was  carried  unanimously,  the 
members  of  the  opposition  having  vacated  their 
seats.  It  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  but 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  extension  of 
the  franchise  and  redistribution  of  seats  ought 
to  go  together,  and  that  the  measure  should  not 
be  passed  without  security  that  redistribution 
would  come  into  effect  simultaneously.  In  the 
autumn  a  series  of  meetings  or  demonstrations 
in  favour  of  the  bill  took  place — one  at  Glasgow 
being  attended  by  some  50,000  persons,— and 
much  strong  language  was  made  use  of  against 
the  peers.  An  autumn  session  of  parliament 
was  held,  and  on  October  24th,  Mr.  Gladstone 
again  introduced  the  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  soon  passed  once  more  on 
the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  140,  on  the 
third  reading  without  a  division.     By  this  time 
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negotiatious  had  taken  place  between  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  loaders,  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  arrived  at  whereby  a  redistri- 
bution bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Commons  before  the  franchise  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Lords,  the  terms  of  the  redistribution 
bill  having  already  lieeii  agreed  ujjon  by  the 
chiefs  of  both  political  parties.  On  December 
6th  the  franchise  bill  finally  became  law, 
coming  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1885.  The  redistribution  bill  was  not  passed 
till  June,  1885.  Shortly  before  this  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  resigned  office  on  being  defeated  in 
regard  to  tlie  budget  proposals,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury was  again  in  jjower. 

Tlie  redistribution  act  bronglit  about  very 
important  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
representatives  to  be  returned  to  parliament. 
The  total  membership  of  the  House  was  now 
raised  to  670,  and  Scotland  had  its  claims  to 
additional  representation  recognized  by  receiv- 
ing twelve  additional  members.  The  general 
principle  introduced  by  the  act  was,  that  bor- 
oughs with  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitants  should 
cease  to  be  separately  i-epresented,  that  bor- 
oughs with  fewer  than  50,000  should  not  have 
more  tlian  one  member,  that  boroughs  with 
a  po])ulation  between  50,000  and  165,000 
should  have  two  members,  and  boroughs  with 
more  than  165,000  should  have  an  additional 
member  for  every  50,000.  Counties  were  to 
receive  additional  members  according  to  their 
population,  and  all  boroughs  and  counties  re- 
turning more  than  one  member  were  to  have 
as  many  parliamentary  divisions  as  members, 
each  division  returning  one  member.  The 
twelve  additional  members  now  given  to  Scot- 
land, raising  the  total  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  seventy-two —together  with  the 
two  that  remained  for  allotment  by  throwing 
the  Haddington  and  Wigton  districts  of  burghs 
into  the  counties — were  allotted  as  follows: — 
to  Glasgow  four  additional  members,  thus  in- 
creasing its  representatives  to  seven;  to  Lanark- 
shire four,  making  its  representatives  six;  to 
Edinburgh  two,  making  four;  to  Fifeshire, 
Perthshire,  Eenfrewshii-e,  and  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, one  additional  member  each.  A  greater 
change  in  the  distribution  of  Scottish  repre- 
sentation was  at  one  time  contemplated,  the 
lord-advocate  having  proposed  that  all  burghs 
with  a  population  of  less  than  1000  should  be 
taken  from  the  groups  to  which  they  at  present 
belonged  and  mei-ged  in  the  counties,  but  this 
change  was  not  pressed. 

Besides  the  redistribution  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  government  and  passed  by  that 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  another  bill  of  considerable 
importance  to  Scotland  had  been  introduced 


while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power,  and  was 
also  passed  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  a  bill  for  creating  a  political 
secretary  for  Scotland,  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  May,  1885,  and 
passed  in  July.  This  measure  was  expected  to 
result  in  greater  attention  being  paid  to  Scottish 
ati'airs  by  successive  governments,  whether 
Liberal  or  Conservative.  The  first  who  held 
the  new  office  w:is  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  followed  in  the 
month  of  November,  1885,  and  tlie  new  elections 
were  all  over  before  the  middle  of  the  following 
month,  the  provisions  introduced  by  the  recent 
acts  being  now  in  force.  The  result  was  the 
return  of  333  Liberals,  251  Conservatives,  and 
86  Home  Rulers.  Scotland  was  now  represented 
by  62  Liberals  and  10  Conservatives,  as  com- 
pared with  53  Liberals  and  7  Conservatives  in 
the  preceding  parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  wjis 
again  returned  for  Midlothian,  having  on  this 
occasion  an  enormous  majority  in  his  favour  over 
his  opponent,  Mr.  C.  Dalrymple.  As  before  he 
visited  his  constituents,  and  delivered  seveial  im- 
portant addresses,  in  which  disestablishment  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
late  government,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  demands  for 
Ireland  were  the  chief  topics.  The  disestab- 
lishment question,  so  important  in  Scotland,  he 
treated  with  great  caution,  but  on  the  whole 
his  words  were  in  favour  of  its  postponement 
for  the  present.  On  this  visit  he  handed  over 
to  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  the  newly- 
restored  market-cross  in  the  High  Street,  erected 
at  his  expense  in  place  of  the  one  demolished  in 
1756.  The  demolition  of  the  ancient  cross,  he 
said,  might  have  been  prompted  by  an  erroneous 
idea  of  what  constituted  patriotism,  and  what 
was  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  Jaco- 
bite disturbances,  but  it  was  a  proceeding  tinged 
with  barbarism,  and  in  restoring  the  cross  he 
felt  that  lie  had  been  instrumental  in  fostering 
the  truly  Scottish  love  for  ancient  recollections, 
and  in  repairing  a  serious  breach  in  Scotland's 
historical  traditions. 

When  the  result  of  the  elections  was  known, 
it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  Conservatives, 
though  far  inferior  in  numbei's  to  the  Liberals, 
would  have  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  if  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  voted  on 
their  side,  and  this  being  so,  there  was  some 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  government  would 
at  once  resign  or  wait  till  forced  to  do  so  by 
an  adverse  vote.  The  latter  course  was  the  one 
taken,  and  when  in  the  end  of  January,  1886, 
the  Parnellites  voted  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  side  in 
a  division,  putting  the  Conservatives  in  a  con- 
siderable minority.  Lord    Salisbury   resigned, 
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aud  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  his  third  pre- 
miership. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  made  up  his  mind  in 
response  to  Irish  demands  to  grant  a  parlia- 
ment and  Home  Rule  government  to  Ireland, 
and  on  April  8th  introduced  a  bill  "to  amend 
the  provision  for  the  future  government  of 
Ireland,"  this  being  followed  a  few  days  after 
by  a  land  purchase  bill,  offering  to  the  Irish 
landlords  the  option  of  being  bouglit  out  of 
their  estates.  These  proposed  measures  caused 
a  great  falling  away  of  the  former  supporters 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on  June  7th  his  govern- 
ment was  defeated  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill  by  a  majority  of  thirty.  A  fresh 
appeal  to  the  constituencies  naturally  followed. 
The  election  took  place  in  July,  1886,  and  the 
result  was  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's adherents,  the  number  of  Conservatives 
returned  being  316,  of  Gladstonian  Liberals  194, 
of  Liberals  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Liberal 
Unionists)  78,  of  Irish  Nationalists  or  Home 
Rulers  85.  Scotland  remained  on  the  whole 
true  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  his  Scottish  fol- 
lowers were  now  reduced  in  number  to  42  (as 
compared  with  sixty-one  in  the  preceding  par- 
liament), his  opponents  numbering  29,  of  whom 
12  were  Conservative  and  17  Liberal  Unionists. 
Mr.  Gladstone  again  became  member  for  Mid- 
lothian, and  on  this  occasion  was  elected  without 
opposition.  He  was  also  returned  by  the  Leith 
Burghs  as  their  representative,  but  he  chose  to 
continue  to  sit  for  his  old  constituency.  As 
a  result  of  the  new  position  of  parties  Mr. 
Gladstone's  government  resigned  before  parlia- 
ment met,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  premier 
for  the  second  time.  He  i-etained  this  office 
for  the  next  six  years,  and  among  his  colleagues 
in  office  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Mr.  Goschen ; 
Lord  Iddesleigh  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) ;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian,  who  followed  Mr.  Balfour  as  secre- 
tary for  Scotland. 

One  of  the  last  measures  passed  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  short-lived  administration  of  1886 
was  an  act  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
crofters  in  Scotland,  in  those  counties  of  the 
Highlands  in  which  they  are  most  numerous. 
The  crofter  question  had  been  before  the  public 
for  some  years,  and  had  indeed  forced  itself  on 
public  notice,  owing  to  sundry  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly proceedings  in  which  bodies  of  crofters 
had  indulged,  such  as  deforcing  sherifT-officers, 
taking  possession  of  land  adjoining  their  holdings 
though  not  belonging  to  them,  and  the  like, 


while  they  also  proclaimed  loudly  that  they 
were  victims  of  oppression  in  various  forms, 
and  demanded  redress  of  grievances.  The 
cause  of  the  crofters  soon  found  plenty  of 
advocates,  and  in  1883  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  their  condition,  and  to 
investigate  all  matters  affecting  the  same.  The 
commissioners  appointed  were  Lord  Naj^ier  of 
Ettrick  (chairman) ;  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie, 
Bart.;  Mr.  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  M.P.; 
Mr.  Charles  Eraser  -  Mackintosh,  M.P.;  Mr. 
Alexander  Nicolson,  sheriff-substitute  of  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire ;  and  Mr.  Donald  Mackinnon, 
professor  of  Celtic  in  Edinburgh  University. 
The  commissioners  began  their  work  in  Skye, 
on  the  8th  May,  1883,  and  by  the  24th  October 
following  it  was  virtually  completed,  the  com- 
mission having  visited  the  eight  counties  in 
which  crofters  and  cottars  are  most  numerous, 
and  received  evidence  from  775  persons.  Their 
report  was  presented  to  parliament  in  April, 
1884,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  interesting 
matter,  part  of  which  was  not  derived  from 
evidence  laid  before  them,  but  from  indepen- 
dent investigation.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rosy  picture  often  painted  of  crofter 
life  in  the  Highlands  in  former  days  was  not 
justified  by  facts;  that  the  crofter  and  cottar 
class  then  as  now  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with;  that  at  no  time  that  we  know  of 
was  the  usual  production  of  the  Highlands  as  a 
whole  equivalent  to  the  home  consumption,  but 
that  gi'ain  had  to  be  imported  and  paid  for  by 
live  stock;  that  while  formerly  "in  the  whole 
community  there  was  a  larger  proportionate 
number  of  jjersons  living  in  rude  comfort,  there 
was  also  a  larger  number  in  a  condition  of  pre- 
carious indigence;  that  the  average  amount  of 
moral  and  material  welfare  is  as  great  now  as 
at  any  previous  period;  and  that  the  poorest 
class  were  never  so  well  protected  against  the 
extremities  of  human  suffering."  They  con- 
cluded, however,  that  the  crofters  had  reason  for 
dissatisfaction  on  various  grounds,  such  as  undue 
contraction  of  holdings,  insecurity  of  tenure, 
want  of  compensation  for  improvements,  high 
rents,  defective  communications,  and  absorption 
of  land  in  deer  forests ;  while  want  of  piers  and 
harbours  and  other  disadvantages  were  what 
more  directly  affected  those  living  largely  by 
fishing. 

The  question  of  the  over-population  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  the  depopulation  of 
others  is  no  new  one.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  there  was  an  extensive  emigration 
from  certain  localities  to  America,  and  while 
this  was  partly  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
sheep-farming,  it  was  also  caused  to  some  extent 
by  the  increase  of  population  and  want  of  em- 
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ploymeiit.  The  restrictiuu  in  tlie  area  of  crofter 
holdings,  and  the  congestion  of  population  in 
certain  places,  luis  been  undoubtedly  brought 
about  by  the  extensive  "clearances"  effected 
on  various  occasions.  Some  of  the  most  no- 
torious of  these  were  carried  out  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  especially  in  Sutherland. 
By  such  clearances  numerous  crofter  families 
were  removed,  sometimes  harshly  enough,  from 
lands  that  they  had  long  occupied,  in  order 
that  their  holdings  might  be  converted  into 
sheep-fai-ms,  and  were  then  forced,  if  they 
were  not  able  to  emigrate,  to  settle  on  the 
coast  districts,  and  eke  out  a  living  by  fishing 
or  kelp-gathering — long  an  important  and  re- 
munerative industry  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
islands.  The  subdivision  of  holdings  among 
members  of  crofters'  families  is  another  cause 
of  the  smallness  of  so  many  existing  holdings, 
though  it  is  one  not  easy  to  deal  with.  But 
one  cause  why  there  is  a  crofters'  question  at 
all  is,  that  the  general  standard  of  living  in 
the  country  is  higher  than  it  was  formerly, 
and  that  men  are  not  contented  to  live  in  the 
humble  and  scanty  fashion  of  their  grand- 
fathers— especially  if  they  are  taught  by  agi- 
tators that  the  general  community  ought  to 
come  to  their  succour. 

The  commissioners  suggested  various  measures 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  crofters'  condition, 
these  going  more  especially  in  the  direction  of 
enlarged  holdings,  to  be  acquired  by  crofter 
townships ;  fixity  of  tenure  by  means  of  leases ; 
comiDcnsation  for  improvements;  facilities  for 
the  purchase  of  holdings;  and  assisted  emigra- 
tion from  overcrowded  localities.  Legislation 
was  soon  undertaken,  and  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  crofters  was  brought  before  parliament  in 
1885,  and  again  in  188(3  (by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan),  and  after  a  considerable  number  of 
amendments  was  passed  into  law.  This  act, 
the   Crofters'  Holdings  Act,  affects   only  the 


counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cro- 
marty, Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  and  in  these  counties  it  only  affects 
crofter  tenants,  being  those  who  do  not  pay 
a  higher  rent  than  £30  a  year,  and  belong  to 
a  "crofting  parish,"  or  one  in  which  there  are 
holdings  of  arable  land  with  a  right  of  common 
pasturage  attached.  The  act  gives  security 
of  tenure  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  that 
the  tenant  must  pay  his  rent  punctually,  must 
not  assign  his  tenancy,  nor  sublet  or  subdivide 
his  holding.  Compensation  for  improvements 
on  leaving  holdings  was  also  granted,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  have  a  "  fair  rent "  fixed,  com- 
missioners being  appointed  under  the  act  to 
whom  a  crofter  or  his  landlord  could  apply  in 
order  to  get  the  amount  of  the  new  rent  settled. 
The  commissioners  were  also  empowered  to 
make  use  of  certain  measures  for  enlarging 
crofter  holdings  where  suitable  adjacent  laud 
was  available.  The  act  was  amended  in  some 
minor  points  in  1887,  and  under  it  the  commis- 
sioners have  held  sittings  in  the  different  croft- 
ing localities  and  have  settled  many  thousands 
of  cases  brought  before  them,  fixing  fair  rents, 
cancelling  arrears  of  rents  unpaid,  dealing-  with 
questions  regarding  common  grazing  grounds, 
enlarging  holdings,  &c.  But  though  the  act  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  some  yeai's,  opinion 
seems  still  to  vary  greatly  as  to  the  amount 
of  permanent  good  —  if  any  —  that  has  arisen 
from  it. 

The  year  1887  was  that  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,  her  majesty  having  in  this  year  com- 
pleted the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign  over  a  loyal 
and  aflectionate  people.  The  21st  of  Juue  was 
held  as  Jubilee  Day,  and  celebrations  in  honour 
of  the  event  took  place  not  only  all  over  the 
British  emjjire,  but  all  over  the  world.  That 
Scotland  manifested  all  the  joy  and  enthusiasm 
which  such  an  occasion  demanded,  we  need 
hardly  seek  to  recall. 
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The  eighteenth  ceiitmy  having  completed  its 
cycle,  the  church  was  ])iepared  for  the  eventful 
struggles  of  the  succeeding  century.  On  this 
account  the  state  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  demands  a  notice,  however  brief.  We 
have  already  hinted  at  the  alarm  which  the 


French  revolution  had  given  to  the  infidelity 
and  modified  Christianity  of  the  day.  The 
Moderates  had  laid  the  warning  to  heart, 
and  become  less  bold  in  annunciating  those 
liberal  doctrines  which  tend  to  religious  in- 
difference or  positive  unbelief.  Every  doc- 
trine, also,  which  could  be  identified  directly  or 
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indirectly  witli  the  French  revolution  was  de- 
nounced not  only  as  unsound  but  treasonable, 
and  an  offence  against  the  powers  tiiat  be.  On 
this  account  they  had  recoiled  before  it  was 
too  late,  and  retraced  their  steps,  so  that  while 
their  teaching  at  the  woi-st  was  a  negative 
Christianity,  many  of  their  pulpits  were  distin- 
guished by  something  better  than  mere  lessons 
in  ethics — by  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  regeneration  it  demands  as  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  character.  But  while  the  same 
truths  were  often  inculcated  by  both  parties 
alike,  the  style  and  manner  of  their  preaching 
■was  so  different  as  to  cause  a  broad  distinction. 
The  Moderates  were  generally  opposed  to  every- 
thing that  looked  like  religious  enthusiasm,  so 
that  their  sermons,  which  were  rather  formal 
essays,  gravely  dwelt  upon  duties  rather  than 
doctrines;  and  as  the  labour  of  committing  such 
discourses  to  memory  is  not  an  easy  task,  they 
were  generally  read  from  the  pulpit,  sometimes 
in  monotonous  tones,  and  generally  with  that 
absence  of  action  which  the  reading  of  manu- 
script occasions.  Such  a  kind  of  oi-atory,  so  little 
adapted  to  the  Scottish  temperament,  brought 
Moderatism  into  additional  disrepute,  so  that  to 
say  of  a  minister,  "  he  preaches  up  warks,"  or 
"  he's  only  a  paper  man,"  was  tantamount  among 
the  common  people  to  saying,  "he  is  a  Moder- 
ate." On  the  contrary  a  minister  of  the  popular 
party  behoved  to  be  a  Boanerges;  and  it  was  his 
endeavour  to  become  so  by  sermons  delivered 
memoriter,  with  abundance  of  striking  action, 
while  his  themes  were  generally  the  doctrines 
of  the  Calvinistic  creed  and  the  uselessness  of 
all  works  without  faith.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
exaggerations  of  the  former  kind  of  religious 
teaching  so  often  tended  to  Arminianism,  and  of 
the  latter  to  Antinomianism.  In  private  life  and 
general  demeanour,  also,  the  two  jJ^rties  were 
quite  distinct,  so  that  while  the  motto  of  the 
former  seemed  to  be,  "  All  things  are  lawful  for 
me,"  that  of  the  latter  was,  "All  things  are  not 
expedient."  The  Moderate  minister,  upon  an 
extraordinary  occasion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Home's  Douglas,  might  go  to  a 
play ;  he  might  take  a  hand  at  cards ;  he  might 
dance,  he  might  sing,  because  these  were  things 
indifferent.  But  not  so  the  man  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  scowled  at  these  amusements  as  either 
in  themselves  positively  sinful  or  incentives  to 
sin,  and  who  even  slumned  laughter  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  sacred  calling.  In  matters  of 
talent,  learning,  and  eloquence  both  were  gene- 
rally upon  a  par,  and  this  was  to  be  expected  of 
men  educated  under  the  same  rule  and  for  the 
same  office.  In  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  who  were  thus  equalized,  the  popular 
suffrage  which  the  one  enjoyed  proved  an  un- 


equal counterpoise  to  the  political  advantages  of 
the  other,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  rule  of  the  Moderates  was 
absolute,  and  their  triumph  complete.  And  this 
consummation,  also,  the  French  revolution  had 
materially  tended  to  promote.  Terrified  at  the 
event  our  political  rulers  regarded  the  popular 
voice  as  dangerous,  and  took  every  means  to 
suppress  it,  while  their  favour  was  reserved  for 
the  Moderate  party,  who  had  shown  themselves 
so  submissive  to  court  dictation  and  so  ready  to 
enforce  it. 

The  question  of  pluralities  was  now  to  form 
an  important  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
church.  At  the  Reformation,  and  long  after- 
wards, the  most  learned  portion  of  the  com- 
munity were  the  clergy,  and  hence  their  in- 
timate connection  with  all  the  different  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  our  colleges,  in  which  ministei-s 
occupied  the  principal  chairs,  chiefly  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  laymen  qualified  to  fill  them; 
and  the  professor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of 
his  literary  office,  still  continued  to  exercise  his 
clerical  functions  in  the  town  where  the  univer- 
sity was  situated.  It  was  the  least  objectionable 
form  in  which  a  plurality  of  charges  could  exist 
in  the  church,  and  long-established  usage  had 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  uniting  those  two  im- 
portant offices  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But 
the  time  had  come  when  it  was  to  be  subjected 
to  a  severe  ordeal,  and  tested  in  all  its  forms 
and  a])plications.  In  1800  Dr.  Arnot,  professor 
of  divinity  in  St.  Andrews,  received  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  parish  of  Kingsbarns,  which  was  six 
or  seven  miles  distant  from  the  town ;  but  how 
could  he  continue  to  unite  the  daily  duties  of 
an  efficient  professor  with  those  of  a  minister 
residing  in  his  pastoral  charge  ?  The  question 
was  raised  in  the  presbytery,  but  unsuccessfully; 
the  objection  on  being  carried  to  the  synod  was 
also  defeated;  and  a  final  appeal  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly.  But  although  the  Moderate 
party  prevailed,  so  that  Dr.  Aruot  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  chair  and  become  minister  of  Kings- 
barns,  the  debate  upon  the  subject  had  roused 
inquiry  as  to  whether  pluralities  in  the  church 
were  expedient,  or  should  any  longer  be  toler- 
ated.^ The  public  doubt,  which  had  thus  been 
awaked,  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
Leslie  case,  which  occurred  in  1805.  The  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh 
having  become  vacant,  two  candidates  com]:>eted 
for  it,  the  one  being  Mr.  Leslie,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Leslie,  and  the  other  Dr.  Macknight,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  son  of  the 
celebrated  commentator.    Of  Leslie  it  is  enough 
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to  say  that  he  had  already  acquired  a  European 
reputation  by  his  scientific  discoveries,aud  would 
have  ennobled  any  university  in  which  he  bore 
office,  while  the  philosophical  attainments  of 
Macknight  were  not  particularly  remarkable. 
But,  being  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  his  clerical 
brethren  wished  to  secure  his  appointment  to 
the  professorship,  and  used  every  effort  to  that 
effect  with  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  patrons  of  the  college.  While  the  affair 
was  in  this  state  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  professors,  Stewart  and  Playfair,  wrote 
to  the  lord-provost,  showing  that  the  duties  of 
the  chair  of  mathematics  were  enough  for  any 
man,  however  talented,  and  therefore  incom- 
patible with  the  holding  of  a  ministerial  charge 
in  the  city — and  persuaded  by  these  represen- 
tations, the  choice  of  the  town-council  was  in- 
clined towards  Leslie.  But  could  not  the  tide 
be  turned?  In  a  treatise  on  Heat  Mr.  Leslie  had 
used  certain  expressions  in  a  note  on  cause  and 
efiFect,  and  these  the  Edinburgh  clergy  repre- 
sented as  being  of  a  deistical  or  even  atheistical 
tendency.  Their  remonstrance  with  the  town- 
council  was  ineffectual,  for  Leslie  was  chosen 
professor,  upon  which  the  ministers  brought 
their  appeal  against  his  appointment  before  the 
presbytery,  the  synod,  and  finally  the  General 
Assembly.  The  two  parties  were  now  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  a  most  unwonted  kind  of 
antagonism.  The  Moderates,  who  had  placed 
their  chief  glory  in  toleration  and  the  right  of 
liberal  inquiry,  and  been  the  champions  of  all 
who  were  accused  of  infidelity  and  heresy  whe- 
ther in  church-courts  or  by  public  opinion,  were 
now  the  zealous  advocates  for  orthodoxy;  while 
the  popular  party — the  "wild  men,"  as  they 
were  generally  called,  whose  hand  was  against 
every  man  who  made  the  slightest  defection  from 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  were  banded  for  the 
defence  of  one  who  was  branded  as  a  follower  of 
Hume  and  Spinoza.  The  public  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Moderates  were  neither  so  learned  and 
liberal,  nor  the  Evangelicals  so  shallow  and  in- 
tolerant as  it  had  hitherto  been  the  fashion  to 
represent  them.  And  never,  perhaps,  since  the 
Reformation  did  the  Church  of  Scotland  display 
such  talent  as  on  the  two  days  in  which  the 
Leslie  case  was  before  the  General  Assembly. 
The  learning,  the  talent  of  the  land,  the  p)'ofound 
thought  and  metaphysical  acumen  of  the  Scot- 
tish mind,  sharpened  and  intensified  by  religious 
zeal,  had  brought  not  only  ministers  but  judges, 
lawyers,  and  professors  upon  the  arena,  and 
there  was  no  man,  however  able,  but  could  find 
in  the  opposite  ranks  a  fit  antagonist.  After 
the  hurtling  of  such  an  intellectual  tournament, 
and  when  the  bewildering  dust  had  settled,  the 
votes  were  taken,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
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popular  party  had  gained  the  victory,  ninety-six 
votes  being  against  the  appeal,  and  eighty-four 
in  its  favour.  Thus  the  case  was  settled,  and 
Leslie  installed  in  the  professorship; — but  more 
than  this,  the  popular  party  had  gained  a  crown- 
ing victory  and  set  their  characters  right  with 
the  world,  while  in  such  a  defeat  the  other  jmrty 
heard  the  knell  of  their  departing  influence  and 
the  overthrow  of  their  hitherto  unbroken  pres- 
tige.i 

After  this  important  event  there  was  peace  in 
the  church  for  several  years,  during  which  the 
Moderates,  dispirited  by  their  failure,  were  con- 
tent to  stand  on  the  defensive.  They  were 
further  weakened  by  dissensions  among  them- 
selves, in  consequence  of  which  Dr.  Hill  re- 
signed the  leadership  of  the  party.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Evangelicals  were  continuing  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  popular  owing  to  the  acces- 
sions to  their  ranks  of  several  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. Nor  was  it  from  the  puljiit  alone  that 
their  principles  issued  with  fresh  vigour  and 
were  acceptable  to  rank,  talent,  and  learning, 
as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  community.  A  new 
era  of  authorship  had  commenced  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  communication  of  religious  know- 
ledge the  press  rivalled  the  pulpit  in  activity, 
zeal,  and  efficiency.  In  1810  the  Christian  In- 
structor appeared  as  the  organ  of  Evangelical 
principles,  and  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  soon  became  the  most  able 
and  influential  of  religious  periodicals.  In  the 
following  year  Dr.  M'Crie  published  the  Life  of 
John  Knox,  which  absolutely  took  the  literary 
world  by  storm.  The  learned  had  hitherto  re- 
garded the  great  reformer  of  Scotland  as  a  cruel 
fanatic  and  illiterate  bigot,  while  even  the  re- 
ligious suspected  that  his  character  was  scarcely 
capable  of  defence.  But  all  were  taught  by 
this  admirable  publication  how  greatly  the 
character  of  Knox  had  hitherto  been  misunder- 
stood ;  and  while  they  acquired  a  new  estimate 
of  the  reformer's  personal  excellence,  they  were 
also  made  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
his  mission,  and  the  worth  of  those  religious 
principles  and  that  form  of  church  polity  which 
his  labours  had  established. 

This  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  in  the 
church  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the  plu- 
rality question.  In  1813  Mr.  Ferrie,  professor 
of  civil  history  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar, 
which  was  twelve  miles  distant  from  that  an- 
cient city  of  learning;  but  the  presbytery  re- 
fused to  induct  him  unless  he  resigned  his  pro- 

'  Pamphlets  on  the  Leslie  Controversy;  Assembly's  debate; 
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fessorsliip.  It  was  a  worse  case  than  that  of 
Kingsbarus  iu  18U0,  a.s  the  greater  distance  be- 
tween tlie  two  charges  made  the  minister's  resi- 
dence intlie  iiarishini])ossible,uiiless  hedemitted 
his  professorship.  But  tiie  presentee  refused  to 
resign  and  carried  Ins  appeal  to  the  assembly, 
where  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  was  re- 
versed by  a  majority  of  live.  Such  a  scanty 
majority  in  a  full  house  ought  to  have  warned 
tlie  ^Joderates  of  the  necessity  of  caution;  but 
the  conviction  of  their  growing  feebleness  only 
made  their  struggle  for  the  retention  of  power 
more  desperate.  This  was  shown  by  their  de- 
fence of  plurality  coui)led  with  non- residence 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Ferrie.  Instead  of  at- 
terai)ting  to  justify  the  principle  tliey  rested 
their  defence  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
special  law  in  the  church  which  prohibited  him 
from  holding  the  two  offices  iu  question.  The 
popular  party,  feeling  the  importance  of  such  an 
omission,  renewed  the  struggle  in  1814  by  an 
overture  from  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns, 
and  after  a  keen  debate  it  was  voted  tliat  for  a 
minister  to  hold  any  office  which  recjuired  his 
absence  from  his  parish  was  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland.^  This 
was  called  a  declaratory  act,  that  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  laws  already  in  existence,  and  on  this 
ground  it  was  opposed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
following  year,  who  declaimed  that  it  was  a  new 
law,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  Barrier  Act, 
should  have  been  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  ])resbyteries.  This  opened  the  contest 
anew,  in  which  the  jtresbyteries  took  an  active 
part  iu  consequence  of  this  fancied  violation 
of  their  rights,  and  in  1816  the  Declaratory  Act 
was  repealed.  It  was  only,  however,  that  a 
new  law  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  room,  and  this  was  done  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Hill.  More  sensitively  alive  than 
the  generality  of  his  party  to  the  imjiortant 
duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  alarmed  at 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure  by  non-residence,  he  lent  the  whole 
weight  of  his  support  to  an  overture  which,  in 
1817,  was  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly. 
By  this  it  was  decreed  that  no  professor  of  a 
university  might  also  hold  a  parish,  unless  it 
was  close  at  hand  to  the  college,  so  that  he 
might  reside  in  it.- 

Although  the  chief  evil  of  pluralities  was  thus 
abolished,  the  princi])le  in  itself  was  still  the 
subject  of  odium,  and  the  popular  party  could 
not  rest  until  it  was  utterly  removed.  The  op- 
portunity to  make  this  attempt  occurred  in 
1824,  when  Dr.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  who,  in 
the  previous  year,  had  been  appointed  principal 
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of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  jjresented  by 
the  crown  to  the  High  Church  of  that  city. 
As  the  revenues  of  the  office  of  principal  were 
small  and  inadequate  to  its  higli  standing,  a 
parish  was  usually  attached  to  it,  and  the  prac- 
tice had  gone  on  in  Glasgow  for  generations 
without  opposition  or  question.  A  new  spirit, 
however,  had  now  arisen,  and  the  presbytery, 
instead  of  sustaining  the  presentation,  allowed 
it  to  lie  over  until  their  next  monthly  meeting. 
During  this  interval  Dr.  Macgill,  jjrofessor  of 
theology,  organized  a  formitlable  opposition,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  a 
minister  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  influence.  It  was  declared  by  Dr. 
Macgill  that  the  office  held  by  the  principal  of 
a  college  was  not  the  mere  sinecure  into  which 
it  had  insensibly  lapsed ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  required  by  the  univei-sity  statutes  not 
only  to  take  charge  of  its  temporalities,  but  to 
teach  as  a  professor  of  tlieology,  duties  whjch  of 
themselves  would  be  sufficient  for  all  his  time 
and  abilities.  By  Dr.  Chalmers  it  was  also  shown 
that  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
office  was  sufficient  for  any  one  man,  especially 
when  the  parish  was  so  populous  and  increasing 
as  that  to  which  Dr.  Macfarlan  had  been  pre- 
sented. The  presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  per- 
suaded by  their  arguments,  and  declared  it  in- 
expedient and  incompetent  to  proceed  in  the 
presentation  before  them,  and  on  the  case  being 
transferred  to  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
the  decision  of  the  presbytery  was  affirmed.  A 
final  appeal  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1824,  but  there  the  decision  was  reversed,  and 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  ordered  to  admit  the 
principal  into  his  ministerial  charge.  So  many 
overtures,  however,  were  brought  before  the 
assembly  in  1825  that  the  subject  was  discussed 
anew,  when  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  and 
talents  of  the  anti-pluralists  were  again  una- 
vailing; the  Moderates  were  united  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  for  this  the  last  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  their  party,  and  they  jsrevailed.  Even 
yet,  however,  the  battle  was  not  over.  In  con- 
sequence of  fresh  overtures  it  was  reintroduced 
into  the  assembly  iu  1826,  and  might  have  been 
continued  longer  still  but  for  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Scottish  universities,  by  whom  the  ques- 
tion would  be  finally  decided.  The  award  of 
the  commission  concuri-ed  with  the  demands  of 
the  evangelical  party  and  the  popular  suffrage, 
for  it  conclusively  prohibited  the  union  of  the 
two  offices  of  professor  and  minister  in  one  in- 
dividual. Plurality  was  no  longer  to  exist  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.^ 
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We  have  already  stated  that  while  the  Mo- 
dei'ates  adhered  with  double  tenacity  to  their 
form  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  their  theological 
opiuions  had  been  undergoing  an  important 
■change.  In  doctrine  they  were  every  day  be- 
coming more  assimilated  to  the  popular  party, 
so  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  at  one  iu 
the  most  important  articles  of  religious  belief. 
The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  to  be  illus- 
trated in  the  subject  of  missionary  enterprise, 
in  which  both  pai'ties  could  cordially  meet 
without  any  compromise  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples. We  have  seen  how  ignominiously  the 
proposal  of  missions  to  the  heathen  had  been 
treated  by  the  General  Assembly  iu  1796.  Times 
had  now  changed;  but  had  they  even  remained 
as  they  were  the  example  of  England  and  other 
Protestant  countries  would  have  been  enough 
to  shame  Scotland  into  the  field  of  missionary 
enterprise.  It  is  justice  also  to  state  that  the 
proiJosal  was  now  resumed  by  the  Moderates 
themselves.  In  1824  Dr.  Tnglis,  a  man  distin- 
guished among  the  most  talented  of  the  party 
by  his  superiority,  and  in  whom  massive  strength 
of  intellect  was  combined  with  apostolic  zeal 
and  catholic  liberality,  introduced  the  subject  of 
foreign  missions  before  the  General  Assembly, 
and  his  well-known  caution  and  sagacity  were 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  most  scrupulous  that 
the  attempt  was  neither  fanatical  nor  unwise. 
What  the  great  champion  of  the  Moderates  pro- 
posed the  Evangelical  party  most  cordially 
seconded,  and  in  182.5  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  subject  and  report. 
The  result  was  favouralile,  and  in  1826  a  Pas- 
toral Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  written 
by  Dr.  Inglis,  roused  the  national  enthusiasm 
and  pointed  the  way  for  its  action.  A  great 
mission  to  India  was  resolved,  liberal  contribu- 
tions were  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1829 
Dr.  Duff,  the  first  missionary  appointed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  sent  out  to  India  on 
this  important  enterprise.^ 

This  newly  awakened  zeal  for  missions,  into 
which  Scotland  entered  with  characteristic 
-ardour,  was  necessarily  coupled  with  the  desire 
that  a  pure  and  genuine  gospel,  embodied  in 
unadulterated  translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
should  be  disseminated  in  every  land,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  jjledged 
by  its  original  constitution  to  send  forth  its 
Bibles  without  note  or  comment.  But  it  was 
discovered  that  for  years  a  practice  had  pre- 
vailed in  London,  the  headquarters  of  the 
society,  of  conciliating  all  classes  by  sending 
the  Scriptures  with  the  Apocrypha  to  some 
countries,    while    others    were    supj^lied    with 
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versions  having  neological  prefaces  or  question- 
able foot-notes  attached  to  them.  In  this 
way  the  directors  had  attempted  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  all 
into  a  common  faith,  while  they  concealed  their 
doings  from  the  public,  awai'e  that  they  could 
scarcely  stand  inspection.  The  discovery  was 
only  made  by  accident ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  to  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  who  was  its  secretary,  de- 
nounced the  practice  as  unconstitutional,  un- 
wise, and  unholy.  A  controver-sy  was  immed- 
iately kindled  that  raged  over  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  chief  brunt  of  it  was  borne 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  articles  in  the  Christian  histructor  were  so 
numerous  and  so  poweifully  written  that  the 
marvel  was  how  any  one  man  could  do  so 
much.  Nor  were  the  advocates  of  the  evil 
easily  put  down  :  they  represented  that  without 
these  interpolations  Protestant  Bibles  would 
not  be  received  in  countries  where  the  Greek 
Church,  Popery,  or  neological  opinions  pre- 
vailed, and  that  where  the  pure  gospel  was 
given  these  interpolations  would  prove  in- 
nocuous. "  I  would  send  out  the  Bible  though 
the  works  of  Tom  Paine  were  bound  up  with 
it,"  cried  one ;  "  I  would  disseminate  the  Bible 
though  the  History  of  Tom  Thumb  were  in- 
cluded in  it,"  exclaimed  another.  Even  when 
driven  from  these  subterfuges  they  attempted 
to  defend  themselves  by  calling  the  canon  of 
Scripture  into  question  and  proving  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  the  end  the  cause 
of  unadulterated  truth  prevailed,  and  the  Apoc- 
rypha was  banished  from  the  society's  copies  of 
the  Bible.2  But  the  controversy  which  Dr. 
Thomson  had  maintained  with  such  superhuman 
energy  was  too  much  for  him,  and  when  he  had 
brought  it  to  the  prospect  of  a  successful  close 
he  was  suddenly  removed  from  his  labours  and 
the  world  into  eternal  peace  and  happiness. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1831,  while  in  the  act 
of  entering  his  house,  he  fell  dead  upon  the 
threshold. 

The  great  event  by  which  the  church  was 
now  to  be  agitated  was  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy. In  their  original  Testimony  the  Seceders, 
who  withdrew  from  the  church,  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  religious  establishments  and  the 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  erect  and  defend 
a  national  religious  institution ;  and  on  all  occa- 
sions they  had  shown  themselves  averse  either 
to  be  termed  or  accounted  dissenters.  They 
had  merely  withdrawn  from  the  church  of  the 
land  in  consecjueuce  of  its  corruptions ;    they 
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stooil  aloof  from  it  that  they  miglit  preserve 
among  themselves  its  original  constitution  un- 
diminished and  unimpaired  ;  and  their  secession 
was  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the  corruptions 
of  the  Establishment,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  withdrawn,  remained  uureformed. 
But  when  they  saw  that  the  rule  of  the  Moder- 
ates was  only  increasing  these  evils  they  began 
to  question  the  proj)riety  of  this  connection  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  the  former  should 
stand  alone  in  its  own  purity  and  strength. 
But  how  could  they  reconcile  these  doubts  with 
the  original  Testimony,  which  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters 
ecclesiastical]  To  solve  the  difficulty  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Testimony  should  be  enlarged, 
and  this  was  done  in  a  series  of  additions  until 
1820,  when  the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers, 
into  which  the  Secession  had  been  divided, 
formed  themselves  into  one  body  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Secession,  and  published 
their  final  Testimony  and  the  terms  of  their 
communion.  They  had  now  become,  not  se- 
ceders,  but  dissenters,  opposed  to  all  national 
establishments  of  i-eligion,  and  they  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  parent  that 
gave  them  birth.  In  1831  they  commenced  the 
contest,  and  in  the  following  year  the  controvei-sy 
raged  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Our  limits  pre- 
clude any  notice  of  the  arguments  which  were 
adduced  both  for  and  against  the  duty  of  a  state 
to  establish  and  support  a  national  church,  or  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  authority  which  such 
an  interference  implied ;  it  is  enough  to  mention 
that  the  immphlets  published  and  the  public 
meetings  held  on  the  subject,  the  speeches,  ser- 
mons, and  debates  on  either  side  were  chai-ac- 
terized  by  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  talent, 
learning,  eloquence,  and  theological  wrath.  In 
this  Voluntary  controversy,  by  which  all  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  were  denounced,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  so  vitally  endangered,  the 
Moderates  as  a  body  felt  that  they  could  not 
stir,  the  arguments  of  their  opponents  being 
founded  upon  the  corruptions  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  their  ecclesiastical  rule;  and  the 
party  by  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
defended  and  the  victory  ultimately  gained 
was  the  po])ular  party,  against  whom  no  such 
charge  could  be  brought. 

The  chief  effect  of  this  controversy  was  to 
awaken  the  attention  not  merely  of  the  enemies, 
but  the  friends  of  the  church,  to  the  corruptions 
that  had  gathered  round  it.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  its  evangelical  defenders,  who  were 
made  to  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  the  points 
on  which  it  could  be  least  consistently  defended. 
Patronage  had  been  so  lone;  established  that  its 


removal  seemed  impossible.  The  ])eople  had  no 
clioice  in  a  minister,  and  their  call  was  an  empty 
form.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  so 
many  had  been  driven  from  the  church,  and  the 
late  resistance  been  originated.  But  might  not 
this  law  of  patronage  be  at  least  so  modified  as 
to  let  the  voice  of  the  people  have  its  share  in 
the  appointment  of  their  minister?  In  conse- 
quence of  this  overtures  from  three  synods  and 
eight  pi-esbyteries  were  jiresented  to  the  (4eneral 
Assembly  in  1832,  complaining  of  the  nullity  to 
which  the  call  had  been  reduced,  and  craving 
that  measures  might  be  adopted  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  efficiency.  In  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed, it  was  moved  "that  the  overtures  be 
remitted  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to" 
consider  the  subject  and  report  to  next  assem- 
bly;" but  this  was  met  by  a  counter-motion 
from  the  opposite  party,  that  it  was  "  unneces- 
saiy  and  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  measures  re- 
commended in  the  overtures  now  before  them," 
and  this  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Such  an  apj^eal,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 
silenced,  and  in  1833  forty -five  overtures  to  the 
same  effect  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
assembly.  It  was  an  astounding  increase  upon 
the  former  year,  and  the  promise  of  a  resistance 
such  as  the  opposite  party  had  not  expected. 
Dr.  Chalmers  moved  that  efficiency  should  be 
given  to  the  call  of  the  people  1  ly  declaring  that 
the  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of 
families  residing  in  the  parish,  and  communi- 
cants, expressed  with  or  without  assigning  rea- 
sons, ought  to  be  conclusive  for  setting  the  in~e- 
sentee  aside,  except  where  it  could  be  established 
that  their  dissent  was  malicious  or  frivolous. 
The  opposite  motion  made  by  Dr.  Cook  was, 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  heads  of  families  to 
give  in  their  objections  to  the  presbytery ;  that 
the  presbytery  shall  consider  them;  and  if  they 
find  them  unfounded,  or  arising  from  causeless 
])rejudices,  that  they  shall  proceed  to  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  if  they  judge  that  they  are  well 
founded  they  shall  reject  the  presentation,  the 
presentee  being  unqualified.  This  limited  form, 
by  which  a  majority  of  the  congregation,  or  even 
the  whole  of  it,  was  made  of  no  more  account 
than  an  individual  member  of  it,  and  their  ob- 
jections subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  presby- 
tery, was  carried  by  a  majoritj'^  of  twelve ;  but 
this  majority  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Moderate 
lay  elders,  a  majority  of  twenty  ministers  being 
in  favour  of  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Such 
a  victory  was  tantamount  to  a  defeat,  and  the 
popular  party  felt  that  they  had  only  to  renew 
the  charge  to  be  successful. 

In  another  question  which  was  brought  before 
this  assembly,  the  defeat  of  the  Moderates  was 
still  less  equivocal.    Although  the  population  of 
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Scotland  since  the  Union  had  been  more  than 
doubled,  only  forty  additional  churches  and 
sixty-two  chapels  of  ease  had  been  erected  to 
supply  the  demand  of  such  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. There  was  little  temptation  to  build  or 
endow  such  chapels  of  ease  either  by  individual 
benevolence  or  combined  effort,  when  they  had 
no  congregational  constitution,  and  when  they 
were  subjected  as  mere  missionary  or  preaching 
stations  to  the  control  of  the  parish  kirk-session. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations 
several  synods  and  presbyteries  had  sent  up 
overtures  to  this  assembly,  praying  that  chapels 
of  ease  might  be  placed  upon  a  more  legitimate 
footing,  and  the  ministers  of  these  chapels,  hav- 
ing themselves  no  voice  in  the  church-courts, 
craved  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  in 
stating  their  grievances  and  claims.  Their  ap- 
plication was  opposed  by  Dr.  Cook;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty, 
and  the  petition  was  remitted  to  a  committee 
who  were  to  report  to  the  next  assembly.^ 

The  assembly  of  1834  which  succeeded  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  both  for  its  proceedings  and  the 
consequences  that  ensued  from  them.  It  was 
there  that  the  Moderate  party  were  deposed,  and 
their  opponents  exalted  into  their  room;  and 
there  also  the  ground-work  was  laid  for  the 
Disruption,  which  occurred  nine  years  after- 
wards. The  first  proceedings  at  the  assembly 
were  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  to  be  conducted.  Hitherto  the  high-com- 
missioner had  been  wont  to  repair  on  Sundays 
to  the  church  in  regal  and  military  procession, 
while  crowds  assembled  to  witness  the  pageant; 
but  now  a  motion  was  made  that  this  practice, 
as  it  caused  a  desecration  of  the  sacred  day, 
should  be  laid  aside.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  represent  the  subject  to  the  commis- 
sioner, and  on  this  being  done,  he  at  once  acceded 
to  the  request.  Another  motion  was,  that  more 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  assembly  than  had  of  late  been  allowed 
to  them.  It  was  the  custom  fi'om  the  earliest 
period  to  devote  the  first  day  after  the  assembly 
had  met  to  devotional  exercises  as  a  fit  prelude 
to  their  other  proceedings ;  but  these  religious 
services  of  late  had  dwindled  into  a  cold  and 
formal  process,  which  few  members  cared  to 
countenance  by  their  attendance.  This  motion 
was  as  unanimously  carried  as  the  former. 

The  great  work  at  issue,  which  the  assembly 
was  expected  to  settle,  was  the  ministerial  call 
by  the  people,  and  this  the  numerous  auditory 
awaited  in  breathless  interest.  After  the  numer- 
ous overtures  from  synods  and  presbyteries  had 
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been  read  ci-aving  attention  to  this  momentous 
subject,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  pre- 
vious year  was  introduced,  not  by  the  doctor 
himself,  who  was  not  a  member  of  this  assembly, 
but  by  Lord  Moncriefi',  one  of  the  judges  of 
Session.  It  was,  "That  the  General  Assembly, 
having  maturely  considered  the  overtures,  do 
declare  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  this 
church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any 
congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
and  that,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into 
full  effect,  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  shall 
be  instructed  that  if,  at  the  moderating  in  of  a 
call  to  a  vacant  pastoi'al  charge,  the  major  jsart 
of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the 
vacant  congregation,  and  in  full  communion  with 
the  church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  person  in 
whose  favour  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  mode- 
rated in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  presbytery  rejecting  such 
23erson,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accord- 
ingly, and  due  notice  forthwith  given  to  all 
concerned ;  but  that,  if  the  major  part  of  the 
said  heads  of  families  shall  not  disapprove  of 
such  person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  presbytery 
shall  proceed  with  the  settlement  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  church;  and  further  declare  that 
no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  dis- 
ajjprove,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  re- 
quired, solemnly  to  declare  in  presence  of  the 
presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or 
malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or 
the  congregation."  Such  was  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  now  reintroduced  with  a  few  slight 
modifications  by  Lord  Moncriefi',  which  is  usually 
termed  the  Veto  Law.  After  a  debate  of  twelve 
hours  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
184  to  138.  It  was  a  compromise — and  after- 
wards termed  a  timid  compromise— between  the 
popular  liberty  of  clerical  election  and  the  arro- 
gated rights  of  patronage.  But,  at  the  present 
period,  the  Veto  Law  was  considered  by  the 
evangelical  party  as  a  decided  success  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  patron 
with  the  just  demands  of  the  people. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Veto  was  the  sub- 
ject of  chapels  of  ease.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  only  sixty-three  of  these  chapels  had  been 
erected,  while  nearly  six  hundred  dissenting 
meeting-houses  had  risen  up  in  Scotland;  and 
this  scarcity  of  chapels  in  connection  with  the 
church  was  owing  to  the  anomalous  position 
they  were  compelled  to  occupy.  It  was  time 
to  give  them  a  regular  constitution,  and  to  re- 
cognize the  standing  of  their  ministers  according 
to  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  parity.  But 
at  this  conclusion  the  Moderates  demurred.  The 
ministers  of  these  chapels  were  appointed   by 
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popular  election ;  they  were  notoriously  of  evan- 
gelical jn-inciples  ;  and  their  admission  into  the 
(ieneral  Assembly  would  suffice  to  consummate 
the  strength  uf  their  party  and  swamp  tlie  op- 
position of  their  ojiponents.  But  after  the  ar- 
guments had  been  heard  on  both  sides,  it  was 
concluded,  by  a  majority  of  152  to  103,  that  the 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  chapels  should  be  sus- 
tained, and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
an  act  admitting  them  into  the  church.  The 
effect  of  this  favoui-able  recognition  was  mar- 
vellous. Within  the  short  space  of  a  year  after, 
sixty-four  new  chapels  had  been  built  or  were 
in  the  course  of  erection,  being  one  more  than 
the  number  that  had  risen  during  a  hundred 
years  previous.  At  the  head  of  this  great  move- 
ment Dr.  Clialmers  was  placed  as  convener,  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  man  upon  the  religious 
reforming  spirit  of  the  day  was  soon  mani- 
fested upon  the  Church  Extension  Society.  Only 
four  years  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  con- 
venership  187  churches  had  been  erected  or 
commenced,  while  the  voluntary  contributions 
for  the  purpose  raised  during  that  period 
amounted  to  ^205,930.  Recent  years  have 
familiarized  men  with  Christian  liberality  on 
a  large  scale,  but  in  those  days  such  a  sum 
■was  a  moral  wonder.  AVell  might  Dr.  Chal- 
mers himself  be  astonished  at  the  result,  when, 
in  giving  in  his  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1838,  he  exclaimed,  "What  other 
scheme  of  Christian  benevolence  in  this  country 
ever  commanded  so  noble  an  income  as  one  of 
.£50,000  per  annum  !  On  what  other  ground, 
but  a  deep-rooted  sympathy  for  the  present 
wants  of  our  densely  crowded  cities  and  over- 
peoi)led  country  parishes,  and  the  persuasion 
that  no  likelier  method  than  the  multiplication 
of  our  parochial  churches  can  be  devised  for 
accomplishing  this  moral  regeneration,  can  the 
fact  be  accounted  for  that,  year  after  year,  so 
splendid  an  offering  is  laid  on  the  altar  of  public 
liberality  ?  Had  the  cause  of  church  extension 
been  based  on  a  delusion,  that  delusion  would 
have  been  dissipated  long  ago.  Had  the  opera- 
tions of  the  committee  not  harmonized  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  at  large,  they  never 
would  have  commanded  an  amount  and  con- 
tinuance of  jjecuniary  support  altogether  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  Christian  bene- 
ficence in  this  part  of  the  British  empire.  Nor 
is  there  any  premonitory  symptom  yet  of  de- 
clining fervour  in  the  cause  among  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Their  heart  beats  as  warmly  as 
ever,  and  with  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  pulse, 
towards  the  church  of  their  fathere ;  and  more 
than  one  intimation  is  already  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  ]>rompts  the  well-gi'ounded  anti- 
cipation that  the  coming  year  will  be  as  en- 


couraging as  the  past,  or  even  still  more  abun- 
dantly." i 

Although  the  Veto  Act  had  been  passed,  and 
was  now  a  law  of  the  church,  its  earliest  opera- 
tions were  the  signal  of  resistance  both  from 
the  Moderate  party  and  the  patrons  of  livings. 
A  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder 
was  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
preacher  of  the  go.spel,  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull; 
but  the  document  that  i^rofessed  to  be  the  call 
of  the  people  was  only  signed  by  his  lordship's 
factor,  who  was  not  resident  in  the  parish,  and 
two  heads  of  families.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a 
dissent  to  receive  the  presentee  as  their  minister 
was  signed  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
heads  of  families  out  of  three  hundred  and 
tliiity  who  comjiosed  the  membei-s  having  a 
right  to  remonstrate.  Against  such  a  majority 
the  pi-esbytei-y  refused  to  sustain  the  call,  upon 
which  Mr.  Young  appealed  to  the  synod,  and 
as  the  synod  approved  of  the  sentence  9f  the 
presbytery  the  case  was  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1835.  But  there  also  the  sen- 
tence of  the  presbytery  was  contirmed  by  a  large 
majority.  In  consequence  of  this  final  decision 
the  presbytery  formally  rejected  the  presentee. 
The  case  was  then  cai-ried  into  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  an  action  commenced  against  the 
presbytery  by  Lord  Kinnoull  and  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  on  the  plea  that  the  Veto  was  illegal  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  patronage.  The 
church  had  no  objections  against  the  Court  of 
Session  adjudicating  upon  the  civil  part  of  the 
question,  and  was  ready  to  consent  that  a  re- 
jected presentee  should  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
his  benefice;  but  that  he  should  be  also  admitted 
into  the  pastoral  office,  and  imposed  upon  an 
unwilling  congregation  in  virtue  of  the  sen- 
tence of  that  court,  was  a  usurpation  which 
they  would  not  tolerate.  This  was  a  case  entirely 
spiritual,  and  the  settlement  of  which  belonged 
to  the  church  alone.  The  Court  of  Session  felt 
itself  in  a  dilemma,  as  was  apparent  by  their 
sentence  delivered  in  1838.  The}'  declared  that 
the  presbytery  in  rejecting  Mr.  Young  had  acted 
illegally,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  in  favour  of 
patronage,  but  they  did  not  venture  to  decree 
that  the  presbyteiy  should  induct  him  into  the 
charge.  In  this  unsatisfactory  condition  the 
case  was  laid  before  the  assembly  in  1838,  along 
with  many  overtures  invoking  the  church  to 
preserve  the  sacredness  of  its  independence  in 
things  spiritual  from  the  usurpation  of  the  civil 
coui'ts.  This  appeal  was  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  following  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  forty-one:  "  That  the  General  As- 
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sembly  of  this  church,  while  they  unqualifiedly 
acknowledge  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights  and 
emoluments  secured  by  law  to  the  chui'ch  and 
the  ministers  thereof,  and  will  ever  give  and  in- 
culcate obedience  to  their  decisions  thereanent, 
do  resolve,  that  as  it  is  declared  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  this  national  established  church 
that  'the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  King  and  Head 
of  the  church,  and  hath  therein  appointed  a  go- 
vernment in  the  hand  of  church  officers  distinct 
from  the  civil  magistrate,'  and  that  in  all  matters 
touching  the  doctrine,  government,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  her  judicatories  jjossess  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  founded  on  the  word  of 
God,  which  'power  ecclesiastical  (in  the  words 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline)  flows  from 
God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  is 
spiritual,  not  having  a  temporrl  head  on  earth 
but  only  Christ, the  spiritual  King  and  Governor 
of  his  kirk.'  And  they  do  further  resolve  that 
this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the  supremacy 
and  sole  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on 
which  it  depends,  they  will  assert,  and  at  all 
hazards  defend,  by  the  help  and  blessing  of  that 
great  God  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  enabled  their 
fathers,  amid  manifold  jDersecutions,  to  main- 
tain a  testimony  even  to  the  death  for  Christ's 
kingdom  and  crown.  And,  finally,  that  they 
will  firmly  enforce  obedience  upon  all  office- 
bearers and  members  of  this  church,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  her  laws,  in  the  exercise  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  wherewith  they  are  invested." 
In  this  manner  the  civil  rights  of  the  state  and 
the  spiritual  rights  of  the  church  were  separated, 
defined,  and  recognized.  The  state  which  had 
bestowed  the  temporalities  might,  if  she  so 
pleased,  resume  them,  but  she  must  not  assume 
to  create  church  office-bearers  and  control  the 
laws  and  administration  of  their  coui-ts.  Even 
the  leader  of  the  Moderates  could  thus  assert 
the  church's  independence  in  the  same  discus- 
sion: "  Our  church,  the  church  of  Christ,  is  not 
the  creature  of  the  state.  We  had  our  doc- 
trines, our  views,  and  principles  before  we  were 
connected  with  the  state;  and  we  would  have 
them  to-morrow  if  we  were  to  sever  that  con- 
nection." 

To  repress  the  unconstitutional  encroachment 
of  the  Court  of  Session  the  assembly  authorized 
the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  their  case  was  taken  up 
by  the  house  on  the  18th  of  March,  1839. 
But  the  revival  of  the  stern  old  spirit  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  independent  ecclesiasticism 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  scarcely  be 
either  understood  or  favourably  regarded  by 
the  English  peers  and  lawyers;  and  their  de- 
cision, which  after  much  delay  and  discussion 


was  given  on  the  3d  of  May,  was  against  the 
presbytery  and  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. It  was  an  alarming  verdict  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month.  The  Auchterarder  case  was  brought 
forward  by  two  contending  motions,  one  from 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  other  from  Dr.  Cook,  the 
leader  of  the  Moderate  party ;  and  after  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  debate  the  former  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  four 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  successful 
motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  following: 
"  Having  heard  the  report  of  the  procurator  re- 
specting the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
being  desii'ous  to  give  and  inculcate  obedience 
to  the  civil  courts  in  all  civil  matters,  instruct 
the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  to  otter  no  fur- 
ther resistance  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Young  or 
the  pati'ou  to  the  emoluments  of  the  benefice: 
and  whereas  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  is 
coeval  with  the  reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  its  constitution,  em- 
bodied in  its  standards  and  declared  in  various 
acts  of  assembly,  resolve  that  this  principle  can- 
not be  abandoned,  and  that  no  presentee  shall 
be  forced  upon  any  jaarish  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  congregation.  And,  whereas,  by  the  de- 
cision referred  to,  it  appears  that  when  this 
principle  is  carried  into  effect  the  legal  susten- 
tation  of  the  ministry  may  be  thereby  sus- 
pended, the  General  Assembly  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
must  arise  from  any  collision  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  holding  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  use  every  means  in  their  power, 
not  involving  any  dereliction  of  the  principles 
and  fundamental  laws  of  their  (church)  consti- 
tution, to  prevent  such  unfortunate  results,  do 
therefore  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  in  what  way  the  privileges  of 
the  national  establishment,  and  the  harmony 
between  church  and  state,  may  remain  unim- 
paired, with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  if  they  shall  see  cause."^ 
In  this  way  the  Auchterarder  case  was  ter- 
minated for  the  time  being,  but  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  a  similar  kind.  And  first 
of  these  was  that  of  Lethendy.  The  minister  of 
this  parish  having  become  aged  and  infirm,  a 
petition  was  presented  in  1835  to  the  crown 
as  patron  that  Mr.  Clark  might  be  a23])ointed 
assistant  and  successor.  The  presbytery  of  Dun- 
keld  was  ready  to  ordain  him,  when  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  the  parish,  who  were  com- 
municants, expressed  their  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Clark,  in  consequence  of  which  the  presbytery 
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refused  to  induct  him.  An  appeiU  was  carried 
to  the  assembly  in  lb36,  but  there  the  sentence 
of  the  preshytery  was  athrmed.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  ne.x.t  year,  when  the  aged  incumbent 
of  Letheiidy  w;i.s  dying,  Mr.  Clark  raised  an  ac- 
tion in  the  civil  court  against  the  jiresbytery; 
but  the  crown,  recognizing  the  valiility  of  his 
rejection,  issued  a  new  presentation  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Kessen,  to  which  the  parishioners  con- 
sented, and  the  presljytery  were  prepared  to 
ordain  him.  But  by  this  time  the  Court  of 
Session  had  decided  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
and  hoping  for  a  like  result  in  his  owoi  favour 
Mr.  Clark  appealed  to  the  court  to  have  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Kessen  prevented.  His  ap- 
plication was  granted,  ujion  which  the  presby- 
tery laid  the  matter  before  the  assembly  in 
1838,  and  on  the  case  being  referred  to  the  as- 
sembly's commission  that  court  declared  that 
admission  to  the  pastoral  charge  is  entirely  an 
ecclesiastical  act,  and  ordered  the  presbytery  to 
proceed  to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Kessen  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  church.  On  this  Mr. 
Clark  applied  again  to  the  civil  court  and  ob- 
tained its  interdict  to  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Kessen;  but  tliis  interdict  the  assembly's  com- 
mission regarded  as  unconstitutional,  and  di- 
rected the  presbytery  of  Duukeld  to  proceed  to 
the  ordination  without  delay.  Mr,  Kessen  was 
accordingly  ordained  on  the  13th  of  September, 
and  for  this  alleged  contumacy  the  presbytery 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  In  this  way  the  conti'oversy 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  broke 
into  open  war,  and  the  question  brought  to 
issue  as  to  which  of  the  two  powers  the  chief 
authority  belonged.  Were  the  sentences  of  the 
church  in  her  own  affairs  to  be  final,  or  subject 
to  the  control  of  lawyers  and  civil  judges  ?  When 
the  presbytery  appeared  before  the  court  its 
proceedings  were  condemned  and  censured,  and 
a  warning  given  to  its  members  that  any  such 
trespass  in  future  would  be  visited  with  a  more 
severe  punishment.  To  this  condemnation,  by 
which  they  were  branded  as  factious  men  and 
law-breakers,  were  added  the  heavy  expenses  of 
the  prosecution,  which  the  presbytery  was  com- 
pelled to  pay. 

The  next  case  of  a  similar  kind  was  that  of 
the  parish  of  Marnoch.  Its  minister  being  old, 
and  incapacitated  for  public  duty,  had  for  three 
years  employed  Mr.  John  Edwards,  a  proba- 
tioner, to  be  his  assistant;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  incumbent  in  1837  he  wa.s  presented  to  the 
living  by  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  who 
was  patron  of  the  parish.  But  his  call  from  the 
people  had  only  the  names  of  the  patron's 
trustees  and  three  non-resident  heritors,  which 
were  signed  by  proxy,  and  the  autograph  sig- 


nature of  the  innkeeper  of  Aberchirder,  while 
a  dissent  to  the  ajjpointment  of  the  presentee 
was  signed  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  heads 
of  families  belonging  to  the  parish  out  of  a  roll 
of  three  hundred.  Although  he  had  preached 
three  years  in  the  church  of  Marnoch  so  unac- 
ceptably,  and  was  vetoed  by  such  a  majority, 
the  agents  of  the  patron  represented  this  re- 
fusal as  illegal,  while  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie,  to  which  the  parish  of  Marnoch  belonged, 
and  who  symjiathized  with  the  presentee,  stig- 
matized the  popular  rejection  as  a  thing  ob- 
tained by  cabal  and  intrigue.  This  sympathy, 
so  unexpected,  can  be  easily  understood  when 
we  state  that  the  reverend  court,  once  so  severely 
orthodox,  was  now  Moderate  in  its  principles, 
and  that  Mr.  Edwards  himself  was  a  Moderate. 
The  case  was  referred  to  the  synod  of  Moray,  who 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery, 
and  commanded  them  to  declare  Mr.  Edwards 
unqualified;  but  with  this  order  the  presbytery 
refused  to  comply.  In  this  state  the  proceedings 
were  brought  before  the  assembly  in  1838,  where 
the  presbyter}'  was  at  once  ordered  to  reject 
the  presentee,  who  was  accordingly  set  aside  and 
a  new"  presentation  was  issued  by  the  patrons  in 
favour  of  Mr.  David  Henry.  But  still  refusing 
to  be  defeated  Mr.  Edwards  carried  his  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  where  it  was  favourably 
received;  an  interdict  was  issued  against  the  or- 
dination of  Mr.  Henry,  and  the  presbytery,  re- 
cognizing the  claim  of  the  Court  of  Session 
as  "having  authority  in  matters  lelating  to  the 
induction  of  ministers,"  and  being  resolved  "to 
submit  to  its  authority  regularly  interposed," 
refused  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Henry's  ordination. 
For  this  refusal  they  were  condemned  by  the 
synod,  and  in  this  form  the  case  went  back  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1839,  where  the  vexa- 
tious case  of  Auchterarder  was  still  pending, 
and  who  referred  the  case  to  the  consideration 
of  their  commission,  with  authority  to  decide 
on  it.  A  fresh  condemnation  of  the  presbytery 
of  Strathbogie  was  the  result.  The  commission 
denounced  its  yielding  to  the  Court  of  Session 
in  a  case  where  the  law  of  the  church  was  against 
them,  and  prohibited  them  from  taking  any 
further  step  in  the  admission  of  Mr.  Edwards 
until  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Although  this  order  was  so  express, 
a  majority  of  the  presbytery,  seven  in  number, 
resolved  to  brave  it,  their  resistance  being  ani- 
mated by  the  decision  which  the  House  of 
Lords  had  i^ronounced  in  the  case  of  Auchter- 
arder; and,  being  backed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  they  resolved  to  sustain 
the  call  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  ordain  him  to 
the  parish  of  Marnoch.  For  this  their  contu- 
macy to  the  highest  authority  of  the  chui'ch  the 
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whole  seven  were  suspended  from  their  minis- 
terial functions  by  the  commission  until  the 
next  assembly  should  meet.  Until  that  time 
the  minority,  consisting  of  four  ministers,  were 
to  constitute  the  presbytery  of  ."r-'trathbogie, 
and  provide  religious  ordinances  for  the  seven 
parishes  that  were  vacant.  On  this  the  recus- 
ants applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  a  sus- 
pension of  this  spiritual  sentence,  and  for  an 
interdict  to  prevent  it  from  being  published  in 
their  parishes,  and  to  debar  other  ministers  from 
preaching  in  their  pulpits,  and  this  the  court  ac- 
tually granted.  The  sentence  of  the  commis- 
sion was  not  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  churches, 
the  church-yards,  or  the  school-houses  of  these 
parishes,  and  no  minister  was  to  intrude  there 
with  the  offices  of  I'eligious  worship.  Over  these 
localities,  indeed,  as  civil  property,  the  Court  of 
Session  had  legitimate  control,  and  might  close 
them  if  they  so  pleased.  But  the  sentence  was 
not  the  less  announced  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
public  oi'dinances  administered  independent  of 
churches  and  school-houses.  Was  the  Church 
of  Scotland  again  to  be  thrown  back  upon  field 
preachings  and  conventicles  ? 

The  national  feeling  occasioned  by  this  con- 
flict between  the  chux-ch  and  the  state,  and 
which  the  open  rebellion  of  Strathbogie  had 
matured  for  decisive  action,  had  been  raised  to 
the  highest  intensity.  AVith  Scotland  her  par- 
liament was  the  Genei-al  Assembly,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  her  politics:  these  still 
remained  to  distinguish  her  as  a  nation,  and 
over  these  she  had  brooded  with  an  aifection 
that  was  more  than  patriotism,  while  the  argu- 
ments and  phraseology  in  which  these  subjects 
were  embodied,  and  that  sounded  so  obscurely 
to  others,  wei'e  to  her  children  not  only  house- 
hold words  but  hallowed  recollections.  And  this 
national  enthusiasm  was  all  the  more  intense  on 
account  of  the  confusion  of  our  legislators,  who 
could  not  understand  the  subject,  and  the  apathy 
of  the  English  people  at  large,  who  did  not  care 
to  understand  it.  "  It  is  only  a  row  among  the 
parsons  in  Scotland,"  they  remarked  as  they 
turned  to  the  last  discussion  in  parliament  upon 
a  village  franchise  or  turnpike  bill.  In  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  of  the  land  the 
prevalent  watchword  was  "  Non-Intrusion,"  and 
in  the  spring  of  1840  petitions  signed  by  180,000 
of  the  male  population,  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  had  been  sent  to  pai'liament  praying  that 
an  act  should  be  passed  reversing  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  patronage,  and  favouring  the  right 
of  parishes  in  the  call  of  their  spiritual  in- 
structors. In  such  a  stir  the  press  could  not  be 
silent,  and  the  numerous  pamphlets  which  were 
published,  and  the  newspapers  that  discussed 
this  great  subject  of  the  day  from  the  view- 


point of  their  own  political  principles,  nourished 
and  deepened  the  popular  agitation.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
1840, the  Evangelical  party  strong  in  the  popular 
favour,  and  the  Moderate  party  encouraged  by 
the  support  of  the  state. 

The  firet  affair  of  importance  for  considera- 
tion was  the  conduct  of  the  seven  Strathbogie 
ministers  who  still  continued  contumacious.  The 
highest  punishment  with  which  they  could  have 
been  visited  for  their  offence  was  that  of  severe 
censure;  but  before  proceeding  to  inflict  it  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  them 
in  the  hope  of  recalling  them  to  their  duty.  But 
the  attempt  being  fruitless  their  sentence  of 
suspension  was  continued,  and  in  the  event  of 
persevering  in  their  obstinacy  it  was  resolved 
to  pronounce  their  definite  sentence  in  the  next 
year's  assembly.  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  was  next 
considered.  That  nobleman,  after  long  negotia- 
tion with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  as- 
sembly to  treat  with  government  upon  the  sub- 
ject, had  devised  a  bill  in  which  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion  was  rejected,  and  the  church  made 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  as  such  it  was  rejected  in  the  assembly  by 
the  large  majority  of  eighty-seven.  Discomfited 
by  such  a  i-ejection  the  Moderates  endeavoured 
to  encourage  Lord  Aberdeen  to  have  his  bill 
passed  through  parliament,  and  for  this  purpose 
sought  to  procure  a  majority  of  ministers  to 
subscribe  in  its  favour;  but  as  only  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  signatui-es  were  obtained  the 
bill  was  withdrawn.  Their  next  attempt,  after 
their  failure  in  the  assembly,  was  to  form  a  "so- 
lemn league"  among  themselves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  decaying  cause  and  the  coun- 
teraction of  the  movements  of  their  opponents; 
and  a  circular  for  this  purpose,  dated  1st  of  July, 
1840,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  leader  of 
the  party;  but  the  premature  disco veiy  of  tliis 
unfortunate  document  caused  the  design  to  be 
abandoned.  The  warning,  however,  was  given 
to  the  popular  party,  who  in  like  manner  drew 
up  a  covenant  for  themselves  declaratory  of 
their  principles,  and  their  resolution  to  maintain 
them  at  every  cost  or  hazard.  These  principles, 
which  were  explained  and  illustrated  at  length, 
resolved  themselves  into  these  two  general  heads: 
"  1.  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  king  and  head 
of  his  church,  has  appointed  a  government  in 
the  hand  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrate.  2.  That  no  minister  shall  be 
intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  congregation."  As  the  meeting  of  the  Mo- 
derate league  had  been  announced  for  the  12th 
of  August,  and  might  still  take  place  notwith- 
standing its  premature  discovery,  their  oppo- 
nents resolved  to  anticipate  it  by  assembling  on 
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the  nth.  They  accordingly  met  iu  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Cuthberts,  oue  of  the  krgest  iu 
Edinburgh,  which  was  crowded  ou  the  occasion, 
aud  there  rcsuhitious  in  accordance  with  the 
above-mentioned  principles  were  announced  and 
adopted,  while  steps  were  taken  to  establish  I 
similar  associations  in  every  district  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Ou  the  following  day  the  commission  of  the 
assembly  met,  and  the  case  of  the  Strathbogie 
miuistei-s  was  resumed.  Unmoved  either  by 
their  sentence  of  suspension  or  the  fear  of  depo- 
sition, they  had  continued  their  public  minis- 
terial functions,  had  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  an  interdict  against  their  renewed 
sentence  of  suspension,  and  had  served  this 
interdict  upon  those  ministers  and  elders  who 
had  endeavoured  to  dispense  religious  ordin- 
ances iu  their  parishes.  A  formal  accusation 
on  which  they  were  to  be  tried  was  therefore 
decreed  to  be  prejiared  against  them,  in  which 
their  offence  was  mainly  i-ested  on  their  appli- 
cation to  the  civil  powers  for  the  execution  of 
sacred  offices,  and  taking  their  power  to  preach 
doctrine  and  exercise  discii)line  at  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
church  to  which  they  had  sworn  obedience.  The 
commission  again  met  in  November,  and  sus- 
tained the  libel  by  a  majority  of  ninety-one  to 
fifteen.  But  at  the  instance  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion the  suspended  ministers  had  expressed  their 
■willingness  to  ordain  Mr.  Edwards  to  the  church 
of  iSIarnoch,  and  ou  the  4th  of  January  they  re- 
solved to  j^roceed  to  his  ordination.  The  21st 
of  the  month  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  in- 
duction, and  although  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  a  crowd  of 
nearly  2000  people  was  assembled  iu  the  church 
of  Marnoch,  wondering  and  doubting  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a  dream.  Would  the  sus- 
pended ministers  persevere  in  spite  of  the  chui'ch 
to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance?  All  doubt 
was  painfully  laid  to  rest  by  the  appearance  of 
the  seven  and  their  protege.  On  being  officially 
asked  by  an  elder  wherefore  they  had  come  they 
replied  that  they  appeared  as  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  a  part  of  the  National  Church  as- 
sembled in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  legal  agent  for  the  parish  then  entered  a 
protest  in  the  uame  of  the  parishioners  against 
the  proposed  induction;  and  this  being  done 
the  people  rose,  removed  their  Bibles  and  psalm- 
books  from  the  pews,  and  departed  in  trembling  ' 
silence  from  the  church  that  was  about  to  be  thus  I 
desecrated,  many  of  them  weeping  as  they  went. 
On  the  departure  of  the  parishioners  a  crowd  of 
strangers  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion rushed  into  the  church  ;  the  seven  ministers  i 
•were  hustled  and  pelted  with  snowballs  and  other  ; 


disagreeable  missiles,  while  shouts,  groans,  and 
hisses  assailed  them  on  every  side.  When  order 
was  restored  the  usual  religious  services  were 
hastily  performed,  and  then  fuUowed  the  solemn 
act  of  onlinaliou,  which, under  such  circumstances, 
was  little  else  than  a  mockery.  After  his  an- 
swers had  been  made  declaratory  of  his  obedience 
to  the  church  against  which  he  had  rebelled,  aud 
to  its  laws  which  he  had  violated;  after  he  had 
declared  that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  love  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  de.sire  of  saving  souls  were  his 
motives  to  enter  into  the  office  of  the  holy  min- 
istry,not  worldly  designsanil  interests — although 
he  came  armed  with  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  was  resolute,  if  need  should  be,  to 
enforce  them — he  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of 
Marnoch !  At  the  induction  of  a  minister  it 
was  usual  for  him  at  the  close  to  take  his  station 
with  two  or  three  of  the  senior  ministers  of  the 
presbytery  at  the  church  door  that  he  might  re- 
ceive a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  and  wejcome 
from  his  people  at  their  retiring.  But  although 
Mr.  Edwards  and  his  friends  thus  waited  at  the 
porch  all  passed  him  in  silence ;  his  parishioners 
had  already  gone  forth  ;  and  of  that  crowd  which 
had  succeeded  them  there  was  neither  hand  nor 
voice  to  welcome  him  or  bid  him  God  sj)eed. 

By  this  daring  act  of  seven  suspended  minis- 
ters to  discharge  the  highest  of  clerical  functions, 
and  the  countenauce  afforded  by  the  Moderate 
party  to  the  deed,  the  General  Assembly  was 
committed  to  a  painful  duty  from  which  it  could 
in  no  case  recede.  At  its  meeting,  accordingly, 
in  1841,  the  case  of  the  Marnoch  clergyman,  and 
the  ])roceedings  of  the  Strathbogie  presbytery, 
formed  the  chief  subjects  of  the  assembly's  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  onset  directed  against  the 
head  aud  front  of  the  evil  was  made  by  a  motion 
condemnatory  of  pati'onage  aud  demanding  its 
entire  removal ;  but  even  yet  such  a  proposal 
was  not  ready  for  general  admission.  It  was 
by  maintaining  the  rights  of  patrons  in  their 
fullest  latitude  that  the  Moderate  party  could 
secure  the  support  of  the  aristocracy;  and  even 
ajiart  from  such  interested  considerations,  there 
were  mauy  who  considered  patronage  as  the 
necessary  safeguard  against  the  evils  of  a  popular 
election,  and  who  tolerated  it  on  that  account. 
The  motion  was,  therefore,  unsuccessful,  but 
the  small  minority  of  six  by  which  it  was  lost 
showed  what  progress  had  been  made  by  the 
anti-patronage  principle,  and  how  strong  the 
desire  had  become  of  placing  the  appointment 
of  ministers  on  a  more  popular  principle  of  elec- 
tion. Another  step  was  the  consideration  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  bill.  This  talented  descendant 
of  the  great  Presbyterian  marquis  had,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  brought  a 
bill  before  the  House  of  Lords,  entitled  "An  Act 
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to  regulate  the  Exercise  of  Church  Patrouage  in 
Scotland."  While  it  confirmed  the  Veto  Law,  it 
also  extended  its  right  of  exercise  from  the  male 
heads  of  families  to  every  male  communicant 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  it  made 
a  distinct  provision  for  setting  aside  the  veto  in 
every  case  where  it  could  be  proved  that  factious 
and  causeless  prejudice  had  occasioned  the  presen- 
tee's rejection.  It  was  hailed  by  the  assembly 
as  a  healing  measure  that  would  satisfy  the 
popular  demand  and  terminate  the  vexatious 
controver.sy,  and  a  motion  expressive  of  this 
approbation  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  125. 
But  very  different  was  its  reception  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  after  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  it  was  allowed  to  lie  over  until  the  as- 
sembly had  concluded  its  sittings.  The  Strath- 
bogie  case  succeeded ;  and  it  boded  ill  for  the 
rebellious  members  that  the  first  act  of  the 
assembly  was  to  strike  out  the  names  of 
three  individuals  whom  they  had  commissioned 
as  the  representatives  of  their  presbytery.  A 
motion  was  made  that  the  seven  ministers  should 
be  deposed,  and  this  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-seven,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  Dr.  Cook  and  his  party  to  avert 
the  sentence.  The  nullity  of  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Edwards  was  consequently  declared,  and 
the  four  ministers  of  the  presbytery  who  had 
not  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  their  brethren 
were  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Henry  as  minister  of  Marnoch.  Another 
subject  brought  before  the  assembly  was  the 
election  of  the  eldership.  This  important  duty, 
with  the  other  rights  of  the  people,  had  fallen 
into  abeyance,  so  that  every  fresh  body  of  elders 
had  been  elected  by  their  predecessors  accord- 
ing to  the  established  use  and  wont  of  close 
burgh  practice.  A  committee,  however,  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  and  reform  the 
abuse,  and  the  present  proposal  was  suggested 
by  their  investigations,  viz.  that  the  members 
of  every  congregation  should  select  a  certain 
number  to  represent  them,  and  that  from  these 
the  new  elders  should  be  selected.  This  pro- 
posal was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine, 
and  thus  the  right  of  pojiular  election  in  the 
appointment  of  an  elder  was  secured. 

It  was  while  this  case  of  the  eldership  was 
under  discussion  on  the  29th  of  May  that  the 
assembly  was  electrified  by  an  astounding  inter- 
ruption. This  was  nothing  less  than  the  arrival 
of  the  law  agent  of  the  deposed  ministers  of 
Strathbogie,  and  a  messenger-at-arms  to  serve 
an  interdict  upon  the  moderator  and  members 
who  had  deposed  them.  Had  Cromwell  come 
alive  again?  and  was  the  assembly  about  to  be 
treated  as  the  Eump  Parliament  had  been]  Had 
this  proceeding  taken  place  at  an  eai-lier  hour 


of  the  day  the  high-commissioner  would  have 
been  jjresent,  and  to  have  served  the  interdict 
in  the  presence  of  him  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  involving  royalty  itself  in  the  charge 
of  having  violated  the  law.  The  assailants, 
however,  had  gone  more  cunningly  to  work,  and 
having  obtained  the  interdict  from  a  lord  of 
session  in  the  forenoon,  they  waited  until  the 
evening  when  his  grace  was  usually  absent.  An 
order  given  to  the  doorkeepers  to  admit  none 
but  members  into  the  body  of  the  house  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  the  lawyer  and  liis  func- 
tionary; and  on  learning  of  this  most  unex- 
pected advent  and  its  causes  the  moderator  sent 
a  deputation  to  request  the  presence  of  the 
high-commissioner,  who  immediately  left  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  and  took  his  place  upon 
the  throne  in  the  assembly.  But  before  his  ar- 
rival the  siege  had  been  raised:  the  agent  had 
served  his  interdict  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  doorkeeper,  after  which  he  hastily  retired. 
Feeling,  however,  that  he  had  not  effectually 
discharged  his  commission,  his  friends  had  per- 
suaded the  lawyer  to  return,  but  without  his 
messenger-at-arms,  and  to  lay  the  papers  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  doorkeeper  ujjon  the  table;  but 
the  assembly,  to  mark  its  sense  of  the  insulting 
outrage  upon  its  rights  and  character,  refused  to 
look  at  the  documents  or  refer  to  their  contents, 
and  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  eldership 
which  was  still  in  hand.  On  the  following 
Monday,  however,  the  case  was  taken  up,  and 
the  house  divided  upon  the  subject,  when  the 
interdict  and  the  mode  of  servijig  it  were  de- 
nounced and  condemned  by  a  majority  of  two 
to  one.  Never  had  the  Moderates  sufl'ered  such 
a  humbling  defeat;  and  it  was  embittered  by 
the  consciousness  that,  by  such  an  impolitic,  un- 
constitutional, and  rash  proceeding,  they  had 
recklessly  drawn  the  chastisement  upon  their 
own  heads. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  these  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Strathbogie  would  have 
sufficed  as  a  warning  throughout  the  church  and 
retained  the  presbyteries  in  their  allegiance. 
But  a  repetition  of  the  case  of  Marnoch  was  now 
to  be  given  in  the  parish  of  Culsalmond,  and  by 
the  presbytery  of  Garioch.  The  minister  of  that 
parish,  having  become  unable  to  discharge  his 
duties  through  age  and  infirmity,  required  an 
assistant  and  successor;  but  the  case  was  little 
amended  by  the  person  appointed  to  that  oflice, 
who,  besides  being  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  had 
for  some  time  assisted  the  incumbent,  and  been 
unacceptable  to  the  congregation.  This  vener- 
able probationer,  whose  name  was  Middleton, 
having  laid  his  patron's  presentation  before  the 
presbytery,  this  court  agreed  to  proceed  accord- 
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ing  to  the  rule  establishetl  in  1^34,  which  re- 
cognized the  disajjproval  of  a  majority  of  the 
male  heads  of  families  in  the  parish,  being  com- 
municaut:j,a  sutliciont  ground  for  the  jiresentee's 
rejection.  This  resolution  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
church  was  decisive  against  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  for  notwithstanding  every  effort  of 
his  friends  in  his  behalf,  his  c;ill  was  signed  by 
only  forty-five  heads  of  families  in  a  parish  con- 
taining a  popul.ation  of  a  thousand  pei-sons,  while 
eighty-nine  were  against  him.  This  dissent  of 
the  majority,  also,  ilid  not  rest  upon  frivolous  or 
malicious  motives,  but  grave  substantial  charges, 
which  they  tendered  through  their  law  agent — 
neglect  of  family  worship, desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, airelessness  in  dispensing  religious  ordin- 
ances, and  a  cold  unprofitable  style  of  preaching 
— charges  open  to  proof,  and  which  the  presby- 
tery were  bound  to  investigate.  But,  disregard- 
ing such  an  obvious  duty,  and  without  any 
compulsory  pressure  of  the  civil  courts,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Garioch  resolved  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Middleton.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  11th  of  November,  1841,  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  with  the  presentee  to  Culsal- 
mond,  and  there  found  the  church  surrounded 
by  at  least  two  thousand  persons,  whom  the  de- 
sire to  witness  or  protest  against  such  a  settle- 
ment had  brought  from  their  homes  through 
a  violent  storm  of  sleet  and  rain.  The  pres- 
bytery, attended  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  a  posse  of  constables,  reached  the  church 
door;  but  no  sooner  was  it  opened  than  they 
were  hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  building  by 
the  crush  of  the  crowd  that  followed  like  a  tor- 
rent. After  much  struggle  and  confusion  the 
pulpit  was  reached,  but  when  the  service  ought 
to  have  been  commenced  there  was  no  Bible  to 
be  found.  A  police-captain  handed  up  a  pocket 
Bible  to  the  preacher,  but  all  that  followed  was 
tumult  and  confusion — the  preacher's  gesticula- 
tions, the  remonstrances  of  the  presbytery,  and 
the  attempts  of  the  civil  officers  to  restore  order, 
were  a  dumb-show,  in  which  not  a  word  could 
be  heard  amidst  the  popular  uproar.  It  was 
sad  that  the  sin  of  such  an  ordination  should  be 
opposed  and  pi-evented  by  a  tumult  almost  as 
sinful ;  but  let  the  chief  blame  rest  with  those 
who  had  provoked  such  outrages,  and  left  no 
other  means  of  remonstrance  and  appeal.  After 
a  whole  hour  had  been  spent  in  this  unseemly 
brawl  the  presbytery  resolved  to  adjourn  to  the 
manse,  and  there  complete  the  usual  services  of 
ordination ;  and  with  closed  doors  the  sermon 
was  supposed  to  be  preached,  the  questions 
asked  and  answered,  and  the  presentee  solemnly 
attested  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Culsalmond. 
And  during  all  this  time  a  law-agent  and  a 
notary,  who  attended  to  protest  on  the  part  of 


the  parishioners  against  the  deed,  were  refused 
entrance,  and  were  only  admitted  when  all  was 
over. 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  with  the 
heads  of  government  uj)on  the  troubles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  going  on  with 
little  or  no  eff'ect,  whether  the  premier  might 
be  the  free-and-easy  Lord  Melbourne  or  the 
cautious,  politic  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  had  waited 
repeatedly  upon  them,  but  their  attempts  to 
impress  these  statesmen  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  a  conviction  of  its  political  im- 
portance had  been  unavailing.  These  politicians 
could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  wise,  cau- 
tious, prosperous  Scotland  was  still  enthralled 
by  its  old  religious  predilections,  however  it 
might  cling  to  them  as  national  watchwords 
and  symbols ;  and  they  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected an  armed  encampment  at  Dunse  Law, 
with  the  banner  of  the  Covenant  floating, over 
it,  as  a  serious  opjjosition  in  behalf  of  the  church 
when  the  weight  of  the  state  was  brought 
against  it.  The  zeal  of  the  covenanting  days, 
they  thought,  had  died  out,  or  how  otherwise 
could  Scotsmen  in  so  short  a  time  have  gone  so 
far  in  the  march  of  modern  improvement?  The 
spirit  of  martyrdom  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
clergymen,  however  they  might  remonstrate, 
would  obey  rather  than  suffer.  Under  these 
mistaken  ideas  they  had  refused  redress  to  the 
Scottish  Church  and  allowed  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion to  domineer  over  it  at  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  hopeless  state  of  afJjiirs  when  the  assembly 
met  in  1842.  There  was  no  prospect  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement  from  government,  and  the 
interferences  of  the  civil  court  upon  every  ap- 
peal of  vetoed  ministei-s  were  as  frequent  and 
despotic  as  ever.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  present  assembly  that 
brought  the  controversy  to  a  crisis.  The  Veto 
Law,  which  had  been  attempted  as  a  compromise 
between  the  rights  of  the  patron  and  those  of 
the  ):)eople,  had  pi'oved  a  failure,  and  it  was  now 
moved  that  the  house  "  resolve  and  declare  that 
patronage  is  a  grievance,  has  been  attended  with 
much  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  this 
church  and  kingdom,  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  church  is  at  present 
involved,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished." 
The  motion  was  carried  by  the  large  majority 
of  216  to  147.  The  next  step  was  to  appeal  to 
the  legislature  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  this  was  done  in  the  form  of 
an  "overture  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a 
declaration  against  the  unconstitutional  en- 
croachments of  the  civil  courts."  In  this  im- 
portant document  the  rights  of  tlie  church  are 
fully  enumerated,  and  a  statement  given  of  the 
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manner  in  which  they  had  been  violated,  "  by 
all  which  acts,"  it  continues,  "  the  said  Court  of 
Session  have  exercised  powers  not  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  constitution,  but  by  it  ex- 
cluded from  the  province  of  any  secular  tribunal; 
have  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
church ;  have  subverted  its  government ;  have 
illegally  attempted  to  coerce  church-courts  in  the 
exercise  of  their  purely  spiritual  functions;  have 
usurped  the  'power  of  the  keys;'  have  wrong- 
fully acclaimed,  as  the  subjects  of  their  civil 
jurisdiction,  to  be  regulated  by  their  decrees, 
ordination  of  laymen  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  admission  to  the  cure  of  souls,  chui'ch 
censures,  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments;  and  have  em- 
ployed the  means  intrusted  to  them  for  enforcing 
submission  to  their  lawful  authority  in  com- 
pelling submission  to  that  which  they  have 
usurped — in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  God's 
word,  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
ratified  by  statute — in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion— in  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  in 
disregard  of  divers  express  enactments  of  the 
legislature."  From  these  abuses  tlie  General 
Assembly  claims  protection  and  exemption  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  and  that  it  shall  be  re- 
placed in  all  its  original  rights  and  privileges; 
declares  that,  at  the  cost  of  foregoing  all  the 
advantages  of  an  established  church,  it  is  re- 
solved to  secure  them,  and  protest  against  every 
act  of  parliament  or  decree  of  government  de- 
rogatory thereto.  An  appeal  is  made  to  all  the 
reformed  chui'ches,  and  to  the  office-bearers  of 
their  own  church,  to  witness  for  it,  sympathize 
with  it,  and  pray  for  it.  They  were  besought 
"to  unite  in  supplication  to  Almighty  God, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  rulers  of  this  kingdom  to  keep  unbi'oken 
the  faith  pledged  to  this  church  in  former  days, 
by  statutes  and  solemn  treaty,  and  the  obliga- 
tions come  under  to  God  himself  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  government  and  discipline  of 
this  church  in  accordance  with  his  word;— or 
otherwise,  that  he  would  give  strength  to  this 
church,  office-bearers  and  people,  to  endure 
resignedly  the  loss  of  the  temporal  benefits  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  i^ersonal  sufterings 
and  sacrifices  to  which  they  may  be  called,  and 
would  also  ins^jire  them  with  zeal  and  energy 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  his  Son's  king- 
dom, in  whatever  condition  it  may  be  His  will 
to  place  them;  and  that,  in  His  own  good  time, 
he  would  restore  to  them  these  benefits,  the  fruit 
of  the  struggles  and  sufi"erings  of  their  fathers 
in  times  past  in  the  same  cause,  and  thereafter 
give  til  em  grace  to  employ  them  more  eff"ectually 
than  hitherto  they  have  done  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory."     After  an  animated  debate 


upon  this  overture  until  three  hours  after  mid- 
night it  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  131.  It 
was  thus  declared  to  be  the  voice  of  the  church, 
defining  its  rights  and  claims,  and  announcing 
its  purpose  in  the  event  of  a  refusal;  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  transmitted  to  her  majesty  Queeu 
Victoria.  Thus  frankly  and  fearlessly  the  church 
committed  its  claim,  declaration,  and  protest  to 
the  award  of  government,  and  by  doing  so  threw 
aside  every  prospect  of  subterfuge  or  retreat. 
It  was  strange  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  our 
rulere  that  they  could  not  even  yet  recognize 
the  conclusiveness  of  such  a  declaration,  or 
realize  the  consequences  of  their  refusal. 

As  compared  with  the  passing  of  this  over- 
ture the  other  proceedings  of  this  assembly 
were  unimportant,  except  for  their  consistency 
with  the  terms  of  the  document  and  as  indica- 
tions of  the  unflinching  resolution  with  which 
the  church  was  likely  to  jDersevere  in  it.  The 
strange  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Culsalmond 
was  reviewed,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  the  intruded 
minister,  set  aside.  Those  ministers  who  had 
abetted  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  in  their 
rebellion  were  suspended  from  their  functions 
as  members  of  church-courts  until  March  in 
the  following  year.  The  curious  case  of  Mr, 
Livingston,  the  minister  of  Cambusnethan,  was 
disposed  of.  This  man,  evidently  the  victim  of 
kleptomania,  had  indicated  his  subjection  to 
the  moral  disease  by  thefts  of  the  most  paltry 
description — worthless  pieces  of  raiment,  articles 
of  crockeiy,  and  even  eggs,  upon  which  he  laid 
hands  to  satisfy  his  morbid  craving.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  triviality  of  such  appropria- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  a  man  possessed  by 
such  a  frenzy  was  unfit  to  hold  the  office  of  a 
clergyman,  and  could  only  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt. His  presbytery  had,  accordingly,  de- 
posed him ;  but  the  Court  of  Session  arrested 
the  sentence  by  an  interdict,  and  this  upon  the 
plea  that  certain  ministers  of  g'Moatisacra  churches 
who  sat  in  the  presbytery  had  no  right  to  vote. 
The  assembly  in  the  present  case  sustained  the 
sentence,  and  Mr.  Livingston  was  deposed.  Mr. 
Clark,  the  presentee  to  Lethendy,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  defy  the  authority  of  the  church  by 
his  applications  to  the  civil  court  against  its  de- 
cisions, was  deprived  of  his  license.  A  jmrish 
minister,  Mr.  "Wilson  of  Stranraer,  who  had 
been  found  guilty  by  his  presbytery  of  divers 
acts  of  fraud,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
shelter  of  the  civil  courts,  was  deposed. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  rising  of  the  assembly 
that  these  close  encounters  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  broughtthe  question  between 
them  to  a  final  trial.  It  was  in  the  case  of  Auch- 
terarder,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  had  been  pending  in  the  Court  of  Session 
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from  1838  until  the  present  period.    Encouraged 
by  the  civil  decisions  f;ranted  in  favour  of  re- 
jected presentees,  Lord  Kinuoull,  the  patron, 
and  !Mr.  Young,  his  protege,  now  a])plieil  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
assembly  and  order  the  presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder  to  take  Mr.  Young  on  trijils,  and  failing 
their  compliance  to  award  damages  against  the 
presbytery  for  refusal.     The  house  returned  a 
final  judgment  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  gave 
sentence  in  favour  of  the  applicants,  while  Mr. 
Young  fixed  the  amount  of  damages  at  £10,000. 
The  church  was  thunderstruck  at  the  decision. 
"When  the  presentee  had  been  rejected  this  de- 
cision of  the  church-courts  did  not  affect  the 
temporalities  of  the  benefice,  which  Mr.  Young 
miglit  enjoy  unmolested.     But  by  this  decision 
the  power  of  rejection  by  the  church,  although 
merely  in  spiritual  oflices,  was  also  taken  away. 
^^'hatever  might  be  the  nature  or  amount  of  the 
congregation's  dissent,  whatever  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  by  whicha  church-court  might  be  compelled 
to  reject  him,  and  however  the  secular  endow- 
ments might  be  given  up  as  the  price  of  their 
refusal,  all  was  now  to  be  unavailing :  at  the 
command  of  the  civil  court  the  presbyteiy  must 
try  him,  ordain  him,  and  admit  him,  under  heavy 
penalties,  in  addition  to  the  surrender  of  the 
ten)poralities  of  the  living.     A  few  such  cases 
would  have  beggared  the  church  unless  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  extreme  of  passive  obedience  and 
prostituted  its  sacred  offices  to  the  will  of  secular 
authority.    To  meet  this  greatest  of  evils  nothing 
less  than  auextraordinary convocation wasneces- 
sary,  and  a  requisition  to  that  effect  was  signed 
by  thirty-two  fathers  of  the  church.     The  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  was  the  17th  of  No- 
vember,   1842,   the   place,   Eoxburgh   Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  to  it  the  ministers  resorted,  not 
only  from  the  Lowland  shires,  but  the  extreme 
Highlands  and  Hebrides.     Four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  ministers  attended,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convocation  were  conducted  with  a 
solemnity,  harmony,  and  order  not  often  wit- 
nessed in  such  lai'ge   ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
Two  questions  composed  the  great  subjects  of 
deliberation:   1.  What  is  our  grievance?  and 
2.  What  is  its  remedy  ?     The  fii-st  of  these  was 
not  far  to  seek,  and  has  been  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  narrative ;  it  ranged  over  a  couree  of 
years  and  a  series  of  aggressions  always  increas- 
ing in  enormity  and  magnitude.     How  the  at- 
tempt for  their  removal  was  to  be  conducted 
was  equally  simple  and  obvious :  it  could  only 
be  done,  not  by  secular  means  and  violence,  but 
by  remonstrance,  protest,  and  serious  warning, 
and  should  these  be  found  ineffectual  the  minis- 
ters must  abandon  the  temporal  benefits  of  an 
establishment.     This  alternative,  implying  the 


greatest  of  sacrifices,  was  intimated  in  no  ob- 
scure or  hesitating  terms.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
convocation,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  minis- 
ters now  a.ssembled,  and  of  all  who  adhere  to 
their  views,  to  make  a  solemn  representation  to 
her  majesty's  government,  and  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  setting  forth  the  imminent  and  ex- 
treme peril  of  the  Establishment,  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  benefits  which  it  bestows  on  the 
country,  and  the  pain  and  reluctance  with  which 
they  are  forced  to  contemplate  the  po.ssibility  of 
the  chui-ch's  separation,  for  conscience  sake,  from 
the  state,  respectfully  calling  upon  the  rulers  of 
this  nation  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  inviolate,  and  to  uphold  a  pure  estab- 
lishment of  religion  in  the  land ;  and,  finally,  in- 
timating that,  as  the  endowments  of  the  church 
are  undoubtedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  with  whom  it  rests  either  to 
continue  to  the  church  her  possession  of  them, 
free  from  any  limitation  of  her  spiritual  juris- 
diction and  freedom,  or  to  withdraw  them  alto- 
gether; so  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  church, 
and  consequently,  in  dependence  on  the  grace  of 
God,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  brethren  now 
assembled,  if  no  measure  such  as  they  have  de- 
clared indispensable  be  granted,  to  tender  the 
resignation  of  those  civil  advantages  which  they 
can  no  longer  hold  in  consistency  with  the  free 
and  full  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions,  and 
to  cast  themselves  on  such  provision  as  God,  in 
his  providence,  may  afford,  maintaining  still  un- 
compromised  the  principle  of  a  right  sciiptural 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  state,and 
solemnly  entering  their  protest  against  the  judg- 
ments of  which  they  complain,  as,  in  their  de- 
cided opinion,  altogether  contrary  to  what  has 
ever  hitherto  been  underetood  to  be  the  law 
and  constitution  of  this  country." 

A  declaration  so  solemn,  so  decisive,  so  public, 
could  only  be  followed  by  one  course  of  action : 
if  the  demands  of  the  convocation  were  disre- 
garded a  very  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  clei'gy  must  cease  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  They  liad  de- 
clared that  in  its  present  condition  of  vassalage 
to  the  state  they  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
remain  in  it,  and  that  unless  this  bondage  should 
be  removed  they  would  depart  from  its  pale.  To 
this  they  had  pledged  themselves  by  the  most 
binding  of  declarations,  which  they  could  neither 
retract  nor  qualify,  and  all  who  knew  them  were 
aware  that  they  were  not  likely  to  shrink  from 
their  engagement.  It  only  therefore  remained 
to  be  seen  what  the  government  would  do  in 
such  a  crisis.  Perhaps  it  might  yield  at  the  last 
hour,  and  thus  save  the  National  Church  from 
such  a  perilous  dismemberment.  Tlie  evil  had 
been  perpetrated  by  our  statesmen  through  ig- 
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norance,  through  prejudice,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion; but  now  that  the  case  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly and  clearly  explained,  might  it  not  be 
that  even  yet  they  would  i^elent?  They  made 
no  claims  to  infallibility,  and  had  often  already 
changed  their  course  when  the  popular  tide  was 
against  them ;  and  might  they  not — ought  they 
not — so  to  do  now,  when  the  danger  was  so 
great  and  so  immediate?  In  the  hope  of  such  a 
recantation,  and  to  atford  an  opportunity  of  de- 
livering it  with  dignity,  the  ministers  still  con- 
tinued, through  their  supporters,  to  urge  their 
claims  upon  parliament ;  but  all  was  in  vain : 
the  government  was  consistent  only  in  its  in- 
fatuation and  its  purpose  not  to  yield.  To 
fortify  their  resolution  our  chief  statesmen  had 
taken  several  of  the  Moderate  leading  clergy- 
men into  their  counsel,  who  assured  them  that 
these  menaces  of  the  dissentients  were  nothing 
but  bravado,  and  that  when  the  alternative 
came  not  forty  ministers  would  leave  the  church, 
not  twenty,  pei-haps  not  even  ten.  The  appli- 
cations continued  therefore  to  be  rejected  until 
within  two  months  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  when  by  a  decisive  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture it  was  definitely  settled  that  the  church 
could  only  enjoy  the  immunities  and  emoluments 
of  an  establishment  by  submission  to  the  state 
and  obedience  to  the  sentences  of  the  civil  tri- 
bunal in  matters  sacred  as  well  as  secular. 

All  negotiation  was  thus  ended,  and  the  season 
for  action  had  arrived.  The  warning  was  sud- 
den and  the  time  short,  but  the  members  of  the 
convocation  were  not  taken  unprepared.  Was 
the  great  event  which  was  now  inevitable  to  be 
a  secession  or  a  disruption  ?  Were  the  ministers 
to  retire  each  one  for  himself,  and  continue  their 
work  as  travelling  evangelists  and  missionaries, 
trusting  entirely  to  providence  for  their  support  I 
Or  were  they  to  go  forth  an  organized  body, 
and  carry  on  their  operations  as  a  national 
church,  supported  by  the  people  alone  ?  It  was 
well  for  these  questions  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
at  hand  to  answer  them.  In  him  were  combined 
the  rarely  associated  qualities  of  the  highest 
imagination  with  profound  calculation,  and  al- 
though the  most  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  of  his  day  he  was  also  one  of  the  ablest 
and  soundest  of  its  financiers.  While  working 
in  the  forefront  of  this  great  movement,  of  which 
he  was  universally  recognized  as  leader,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  secession  had  often  occurred  to  him, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  it  on  an  ample 
and  efficient  scale.  New  churches  would  be 
needed  in  hundreds  for  the  retiring  ministers, 
and  commensurate  funds  for  their  support;  and 
these  demands  from  public  benevolence  must  be 
a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the  requirements 
of  religious   enterprise  had   hitherto   claimed. 


The  whole  work  of  a  national  church  must  be 
overtaken,  by  providing  religious  instruction  not 
merely  for  wealthy  cities  and  populous  towns, 
but  for  poor  and  thinly-peopled  districts,  schools 
must  accompany  these  churches,  and  even  the 
foreign  missions  be  kept  up  in  addition  to  the 
means  of  home  instruction.  And  how  were  such 
colossal  ideas  to  be  realized  ]  It  was  the  con- 
cretion of  a  coral  island  from  the  assemblage  of 
minute  animalculse.  He  knew  the  power  of 
littles,  and  what  a  penny  a-head  could  become 
when  contributed  by  the  million;  and  upon  these 
ideas  he  acted  as  president  of  the  financial 
committee.  Communications  were  sent  to  all 
the  adherents  of  the  movement  over  Scotland 
to  advertise  them  of  its  events  and  prepare  them 
for  the  emergency.  They  were  everywhere 
organized  into  separate  bodies,  and  employed  to 
collect  funds  for  the  erection  of  new  churches 
and  the  support  of  the  minister  of  their  own 
choice.  But  how  to  make  this  suppoi't  per- 
manent, not  temporary,  was  the  chief  subject  of 
his  solicitude;  and  the  result  was,  the  scheme  of 
the  Sustentation  Fund,  by  which  ministers  were 
to  be  maintained  in  their  charges  by  an  organized 
system  of  general  and  congregational  contribu- 
tion, so  as  to  carry  on  their  avocations  divested 
of  secular  cares.  In  this  way  the  support  of  the 
people  was  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  govern- 
ment, so  easily  and  effectually,  that  neither  dis- 
turbance nor  diminution  should  be  felt  in  the 
change.  His  brethren  were  astounded  at  such 
a  plan,  which  far  ti'anscended  anything  they 
had  hoped  for;  and  even  at  the  convocation, 
where  he  detailed  it  at  great  length  and  demon- 
strated its  practicability,  the  members  listened 
with  incredulous  ears.  But  events  afterwards 
showed  the  wisdom  that  had  planned  and  the 
energy  that  carried  the  formation  of  this  Sus- 
tentation Fund  into  execution.  Without  it  the 
Disruption  would  have  taken  place;  but,  instead 
of  becoming  a  Free  Church,  it  might  have 
dwindled  into  a  branch  of  dissenterism,  or  died 
with  the  generation  that  gave  it  birth. 

When  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  was  at 
hand  the  few  days  that  preceded  it  were  days 
of  anxiety  and  commotion ;  the  jDublic  paused 
and  counted  each  hour  of  suspense,  while  the 
two  parties  of  the  church,  who  were  to  meet 
together  for  the  last  time,  were  preparing,  each 
in  its  own  fashion,  for  the  momentous  event. 
For  three  several  evenings  the  protesting  minis- 
ters assembled  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  protest  was  signed  by  about  four  hun- 
dred ministers  who  were  pledged  to  stand  or  fall 
by  its  principles.  On  the  other  hand  the  minis- 
ters adhering  to  the  Establishment  were  busy  in 
securing  a  majority  against  the  hour  of  trial. 
Their  arts  were  successful,  so  far  as  spurious 
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returns  of  members,  and  the  deterring  of  othere 
by  sordid  considerations  could  go;  and  when 
the  hour  of  trial  approached  several  were  want- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  i)0))ular  party  who  ought 
to  iiave  been  at  their  ])ost.  But  still,  in  these 
ranks  there  was  neither  hesitation  nor  wavering. 
On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  who  was  royal  commissioner,  held 
his  levee,  according  to  custom,  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood;  and  perhaps  at  rio  former  time  in  its 
history  had  its  ancient  walls  received  a  crowd 
so  large,  and  so  animatetl  by  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense. While  the  distinguished  personages  who 
had  the  right  of  entry  were  pressing  forward 
to  the  barrier,  to  be  presented  successively  to  his 
grace,  a  portrait  on  the  wall  opposite  to  him  of 
King  William  III.  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground. 
"There  goes  the  Revolution  Settlement!"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  the  crowd.  Although  in 
itself  a  trivial  accident,  it  was  strangely  in 
accordance  with  the  time,  and  with  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting.  The  Revolution  Settlement 
which  William  had  ratified,  and  on  which  the 
dissentient  party  founded  their  claims,  was 
about  to  be  disregarded  and  violated,  and  the 
downfall  of  his  portrait  was  a  striking  prelude 
to  the  outrage. 

From  Holyrood  the  commissioner's  procession 
repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  where  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Welsh,  the  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  moderator  of  the  previous  assembly. 
His  text  was  from  Rom.  xiv.  5,  "Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;"  and  seldom 
had  an  occasion  occurred  in  which  such  a  com- 
mand could  be  more  appropriate  or  impressive. 
From  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  the  procession 
adjourned  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  assembly  was 
to  be  held;  and  spacious  though  it  was,  and 
crowded  to  the  porch,  the  multitudes  it  held 
were  far  outnumbered  by  the  interested  thou- 
sands who  crowded  the  street,  anxious  to  obtain 
the  earliest  notice  whether  the  battle  was  lo.st 
or  won.  After  the  opening  prayer  of  the  assem- 
bly by  Dr.  Welsh,  as  retiring  mo<lerator,  and 
when  he  should  have  opened  the  wonted  busi- 
ness of  such  a  meeting,  he  again  stood  up,  but 
for  a  very  different  purpose;  and  while  the  whole 
assembly  was  hushed  as  one  man  to  listen  he 
thus  addressed  them:  "Fathers  and  bi'ethren, 
according  to  the  usual  form  of  procedure,  this 
is  the  time  for  making  up  the  roll ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  proceedings  affecting  our 
rights  and  privileges — proceedings  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  her  majesty's  government 
and  by  the  legislature  of  the  country — and 
more  especially  in  respect  that  there  has  been 
an  infringement   on  the  liberties  of  our  con- 


stitution, so  that  we  could  not  now  constitute 
this  court  without  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
union  between  church  and  state  in  this  land,  as 
now  authoritatively  declared,  I  must  protest 
against  our  proceeding  fui-ther.  The  reasons 
that  have  led  me  to  come  to  this  conclusion  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  document  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  which,  with  permission  of  the 
house,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  read."  He  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  protest,  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  203  ministers  who  wei'e  members  of 
that  assembly.  The  grievances  complained  of 
were  eight  in  number,  and  compri-sed  under  the 
following  heads: — The  compulsory  intrusion  of 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations ;  the  in- 
terdicting of  preaching  and  administering  ordi- 
nances ;  the  suspension  of  spiritual  censures  by 
the  civil  courts,  especially  in  the  deposition  of 
ministers,  and  depriving  preachers  of  their 
license;  their  interference  with  the  composition 
and  proceedings  of  church-courts;  their  getting 
aside  the  decisions  of  the  majoi'ities  in  church- 
courts  and  confirming  those  of  the  minorities; 
their  claiming  the  power  to  stay  the  processes 
of  church  discijiliue  and  interdicting  church- 
courts  from  proceeding  in  them;  and  finally,  the 
preventing  of  pastors  to  teach  or  rule,  or  sit  in 
ecclesiastical  judicatories,  or  making  additional 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  though 
wholly  spiritual,  without  their  sanction.  These 
restrictions  being  incompatil)le  with  the  law  of 
God,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  L^nion,  "we 
further  protest,"  the  document  went  on,  "that 
any  assembly  constituted  in  submission  to  the 
conditions  now  declared  to  be  law,  and  under 
the  civil  coercion  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  the  election  of  commissioners  to  the 
assembly  this  day  appointed  to  have  been  holden, 
and  on  the  commissioners  chosen  thereto,  is  not 
and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  free  and  lawful  as- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  And, 
finally,  while  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  maintain  and  support 
an  establishment  of  religion  in  accordance  with 
God's  word,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  and  our 
successors  to  strive  by  all  lawful  means,  as  op- 
portunity shall,  in  God's  good  providence,  be 
offered,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty 
agreeably  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  implement 
of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  under- 
stood by  us  and  our  ancestors,  but  acknow- 
ledging that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  establishment  while 
we  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions  now 
deemed  to  be  thereto  attached — we  protest, 
that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  for  us,  and  such  other 
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commissioners,  chosen  to  the  assembly  appointed 
to  have  been  this  day  holden,  as  may  concur 
with  ns,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meet- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  ourselves 
and  all  who  adhere  to  us — maintaining  with  us 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  heretofore  understood — 
for  separating,  in  an  orderly  way,  from  the  es- 
tablishment; and  thereupon  adopting  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  competent  to  us,  in  humble  de- 
pendence on  God's  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  ad  vancement  of  his  glory,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
house,  according  to  his  holy  word ;  and  we  do 
now  for  the  purpose  foresaid  withdraw  accord- 
ingly, humbly  and  solemnly  acknowledging  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  come 
upon  us,  because  of  our  manifold  sins,  and  the 
sins  of  this  church  and  nation ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  assured  conviction  that  we  are 
not  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may 
follow  from  this  our  enforced  sepai-ation  from 
an  establislimeut  which  we  loved  and  prized — 
through  interference  with  conscience,  the  dis- 
honour done  to  Christ's  crown,  and  the  rejection 
of  his  sole  and  supreme  authority  as  king  in  his 
church." 

When  he  had  ended  these  ominous  words  of 
the  concluding  paragraph  Dr.  Welsh  laid  the 
protest  upon  the  table,  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  commissioner,  and  retired.  A  long  train 
followed  him,  in  the  foremost  i-anks  of  which 
might  be  recognized  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Gordon, 
Dr.  Macfarlan,  and  the  distinguished  fathers  of 
the  church  whom  Scotland  had  so  long  loved  and 
venerated  ;  and  as  bench  after  bench  continued 
to  be  vacated  by  the  retiring,  there  was  the  silence 
and  astonishment  of  awe  among  those  who  re- 
mained gazing  silently  at  the  spectacle  and  won- 
dering when  it  would  be  ended.  Gone  were  the 
great  leaders  of  the  warfare;  let  them  go,  for 
peace  will  return  with  their  departure :  gone 
were  the  eloquent  preachers ;  and  let  them  also 
go,  for  popular  esteem  and  the  bounty  of  ad- 
mirers will  more  than  requite  them  for  the 
sacrifice.  But  when  the  obscure  country  min- 
isters also  followed,  the  men  whose  all  de- 
pended on  the  establishment,  and  who  had  no 
such  prospects  before  them,  the  most  sce2:)tical 
were  compelled  to  confess  that  here,  at  least, 
was  an  instance  of  veritable  martyrdom.  In 
the  meantime  the  crowd  that  thronged  the 
church -door,  and  whose  anxiety  had  been 
wound  to  the  utmost  pitch,  no  sooner  beheld 
the  front  rank  of  the  procession  in  the  porch 
than  they  conveyed  the  tidings  in  a  whisper, 
"They  come!  They  come!"  and  in  an  instant 
the  street  rang  with  acclamations  of  triumph. 

VOL.    III. 


The  leal-hearted  men  of  the  good  old  cause  of 
Scotland  were  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and  in  that 
moment  each  man  felt  as  proud  of  his  country 
as  his  minister ;  and  while  some  expressed  their 
enthusiasm  by  loud  shouts,  many  could  only 
exjjress  their  feeling  by  tears  and  sobs.  The 
sacrifice  that  had  been  promised  was  no  empty 
menace,  and  here  was  the  departure  in  good 
earnest.  The  crowd  opened  to  give  them  pas- 
sage, and  the  procession  slowly  wended  its  way 
down  to  Canonmills,  where  a  place  had  been 
previously  fitted  up  in  anticipation  of  the  event. 
It  was  an  immense  hall,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 3000  sitters;  and  the  place  had  been 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  those  who  were 
certain  that  a  new  General  Assembly  would 
be  constituted  there  and  were  anxious  to  wit- 
ness its  pi'oceedings. 

On  entering  the  hall  the  ministers  took  their 
places.  Their  numbers  showed  that  this  was  no 
mere  secession,  the  germ  of  a  futui'e  church,  but 
an  entire  church,  already  formed  and  in  full 
maturity,  with  470  clergymen  present  as  its 
representatives.  Dr.  Welsh  opened  this  new 
assembly  with  prayer,  as  he  had  ojiened  the  old, 
after  which  it  was  his  duty  as  late  moderator 
to  propose  his  successor  in  office.  Nor  was  this 
nomination  either  doubtful  or  difficult,  for  the 
heart  of  the  whole  church  had  ah'eady  settled 
the  question.  "  I  feel  assured,"  said  Dr.  Welsh  in 
his  address,  "  that  the  eyes  of  every  individual  in 
this  assembly — the  eyes  of  the  whole  church 
and  country — the  eyes  of  all  Christendom — are 
directed  to  one  individual,  whom  to  name  is  to 
pronounce  his  panegyric.  In  the  exhausted 
state  in  which  my  numerous  duties  have  left 
me  it  is  scarcely  in  my  power  to  say  more;  but, 
indeed,  I  feel  that  more  would  be  superfluous. 
The  extent  of  his  labours  in  connection  with 
our  present  position  would  justly  entitle  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  hold  the  first  place  in  this  our 
meeting."  At  the  name  of  Dr.  Chalmers  the 
whole  audience  rose,  and  hailed  it  with  deafen- 
ing acclamations.  As  soon  as  silence  was  re- 
stored Dr.  Welsh  thus  proceeded  : — "  Surely  it 
is  a  good  omen,  or  rather  I  should  say  a  token 
for  good  from  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events 
and  the  alone  Head  of  the  church,  that  I  can 
propose  to  hold  this  office  an  individual  who, 
by  the  efi'orts  of  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  is 
destined  to  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
eyes  of  all  posterity.  But  this,  I  feel,  is  taking 
but  a  low  view  of  the  subject.  His  genius  has 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly 
Master,  and  his  is  the  high  honour  promised 
to  those  who,  having  laboured  successfully  in 
their  Master's  cause,  and  turned  many  to 
righteousness,  are  to  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."     On  assuming  the  moderator's  chair 
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Dr.  Chalmers  commenced  the  devotional  part 
of  his  duty  by  selecting  for  their  song  of  praise 
the  forty-third  psalm.  A  heavy  thunder-cloud 
had  by  this  time  thrown  its  shadow  over  the 
building,  and  enveloped  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience  in  gloom ;  but  no  sooner  was  that 
touching  line  read  out, 

"0  send  thy  ligbt  forth  and  thy  truth," 

than  the  sun  suddenly  broke  out,  and  all  was 
irradiated  with  the  joyful  light  of  day.  It  was 
an  animating  coincidence  to  which  even  the 
most  desponding  could  not  be  insensible.  In 
his  opening  address  the  new  moderator  briefly 
went  over  the  history  of  the  late  struggles  of 
the  church  and  the  fruiilessuess  of  its  applica- 
tions to  the  ruling  powers.  "  We  now,"  he 
added,  "  make  a  higher  appeal,  from  our  consti- 
tution, which  has  been  disregarded,  to  our  con- 
science, which  tells  us  that  the  ecclesiastical 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  civil  power  in 
things  spiritual.  We  are  therefore  compelled, 
though  with  great  reluctance  and  deep  sorrow 
of  heart,  to  quit  the  advantages  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  because  she  has  fallen  from  her 
original  principles,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be 
suffered  to  prosecute  our  labours  in  peace  on  the 
gi'ound  of  British  toleration.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  occasioned  the  movements  of  this 
day  and  brought  us  together  on  the  present  occa- 
sion." Their  triumph  was  like  that  of  the  Christ- 
ians of  old,  who  rejoiced  in  their  sufferings,  and 
counted  all  their  losses  gain  in  the  service  of  their 
divine  Master.  Even  this  natural  elation,  how- 
ever, required  a  pro^ser  direction  to  be  given  and 
right  limits  to  be  set  to  it,  and  therefore  Dr. 
Chalmers  added,  "  But  let  us  not  forget,  in  the 
midst  of  this  rejoicing,  the  deep  humility  that 
pervaded  their  songs  of  exultation,  the  trembling 
■which  these  holy  men  mixed  with  their  mirth — 
trembling  arising  from  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness:  and  then  courage,  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  that  aid  and  strength  which  were  to 
be  obtained  out  of  His  fulness  who  formed  all 
their  boasting  and  all  their  defence.  Never  in 
the  history  of  our  church  were  such  feelings  and 
such  acknowledgments  more  called  for  than 
now ;  and  in  the  transition  we  are  making  it 
becomes  us  to  reflect  on  such  sentiments  as 
these,  '  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  wliich  was 
with  me,'  and  '  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
stand eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'" 

While  the  Fi'ee  Church  was  originated  in  this 
manner,  and  its  assembly  emploj'ed  harmoniously 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  legislation,  it 
is  time  to  cast  a  parting  look  at  the  proceedings 
of  that  court  which  they  had  forsaken.  A  fearful 
disruption  had  taken  place,  by  which  the  church 
"was  rent  in  twain  and  the  assembly  half-emptied, 


and  men  gazed  upon  the  void,  scarcely  able  to 
believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  But 
the  huge  blank  was  immediately  occupied  by 
forty  members,  who  held  the  religioussentiments 
of  the  dejjarted,  although  they  could  not  carry 
them  out  as  their  predecessors  had  done;  and 
instead  of  dejjarting  with  the  rest  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  remain  in  the  Establishment, 
corrujjted  though  it  was,  in  the  hope  that  tlieir 
continuing  protest  against  its  corruptions  might 
be  all  the  more  available.  It  was  a  painful  posi- 
tion to  occupy,  for  it  subjected  them  to  the  scorn 
of  their  retiring  brethren  without  securing  the 
confldence  of  those  with  whom  they  remained  ; 
and  it  needed  no  ordinary  measure  either  of  higli, 
heroic  conscientiousness  or  moral  insensibility  to 
constitute  such  a  minority.  It  was  indeed  with 
something  like  derision  and  pity,  mingled  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  Modei'ate  leaders,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  empty  benchesoccupied  by  this  rem- 
nant, exclaimeil,  "  We  have  still  got  an  ojiposi- 
tion ! "  In  proceeding  to  business  it  was  natural 
that  this  assembly  should  rescind  those  laws  which 
had  been  confirmed  during  the  temporary  ascend- 
ency of  the  popular  party;  and  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  it  was  equally  natural  that  in  such  a  pro- 
cess they  should  encounter  no  serious  opposition. 
They  therefore  went  roundly  to  \vork,  and  with 
a  unanimityand  speed  which  almost  matched  the 
proceedings  of  the  opposition  house  at  Canon- 
mills.  The  first  proceeding  was  to  restore  the 
suspended  ministers  of  Strathbogie;  and  this 
was  done  by  declaring  their  sentence  to  have 
been  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Then 
came  the  Veto  Law,  which  was  dismissed  so  sum- 
marily that  it  was  not  even  subjected  to  the  for- 
mality of  a  vote ;  and  presbyteries  were  ordered 
to  proceed  henceforth  in  the  settlement  of  par- 
ishes as  if  the  veto  had  never  existed.  With 
equal  haste  and  as  little  ceremony  the  parliamen- 
tary churches  and  the  chapels  of  ease,  along  with 
the  churches  of  the  Associate  Synod  that  had  re- 
turned to  the  communion  of  the  Establishment 
weredeprived  of  their  constitutions,  and  the  min- 
isters of  their  right  to  sit  in  church-courts.  The 
compulsory  settlements  of  Mx'.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Middleton  were  confirmed,andMr.Clark's  license 
was  restored.  The  last  duty  that  remained  was 
to  consider  the  protest  of  the  retiring  ministere 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  assembly's  table  at 
their  depai'ture;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
churches  of  those  who  had  signed  it  should  be  de- 
clared vacant.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the 
protest  itself  should  be  formally  answered,  and 
the  answer  widely  circulated  over  the  country. 
"  We  are,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  now 
the  undisputed  leader  of  the  assembly,  "agreed 
u])on  the  point  that  the  pleas  put  forth  by  the 
protesters  are  in  a  very  great  degi'ee  fallacious 
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pleas ;  that  their  views  of  acts  of  parliament  are 
erroneous  views ;  and  we  ai-e  perfectly  at  one  in 
this,  that  their  interpretations  of  these  acts  are 
jiot  interpretations  which,  down  to  the  last  as- 
sembly, have  ever  been  put  upon  the  statutes, 
or  were  considered  by  the  assembly  to  be  legiti- 
mate interpretations.  I  therefore  think  it  not 
only  necessary  but  imperative  that  there  should 
be  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  such  a 
minute  answer  as  I  have  suggested,  and  that 
that  be  done  after  the  discussion  of  this  day." 
The  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  but 
failed  to  finish  its  work  before  the  assembly 
rose.  The  task  was  then  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  commission  in  August.  But  even 
in  August  the  answer,  if  prepared,  was  not 
produced,  and  after  this  the  aifair  was  allowed 
to  drop.  The  tirst  assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
sat  from  the  18th  to  the  SOth  of  May.  On  the 
23rd  was  witnessed  a  solemn  and  impressive 
scene,  when  fully  470  ministers  signed  a  Deed 
of  Demission,  and  thus  formally  resigned  their 
livings  and  gave  up  all  connection  with  the 
Established  Church.  The  illustrious  moderator 
was  the  first  to  sign,  and  next  to  him  came  the 
A^enerable  Dr.  Muirhead  of  Cramond,  who  had 
been  ordained  in  1788.^ 

In  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  its  characteristics  was  its 
magnitude  and  maturity  at  the  very  first  hour 
of  its  existence.  It  was  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Hitherto 
the  great  dissents  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land had  originated  in  a  beginning  so  small  as 
•scarcely  to  excite  notice.  Two  or  three  minis- 
ters, dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  withdrew  from  its  communion, 
and  the  small  sect  which  they  formed  only  grew 
in  the  course  of  years,  and  through  the  regular 
periods  of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood.  But 
here  was  a  church  that  was  born  full  grown. 
Repudiating  the  character  of  a  mere  dissent,  or 
even  of  a  secession,  it  claimed  to  be  the  verit- 
able national  Church  of  Scotland;  and  the  means 
at  its  disposal,  as  well  as  the  strength  it  put 
forth,  were  commensurate  with  so  lofty  an  as- 
sumption. It  claimed  every  parish  for  its  own, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  erect  a  church  in 
every  parish.  Considering  the  "godly  up- 
bringing of  the  young"  of  Scotland  to  be  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  it  erected  a  school  along 

'  In  this  account  of  the  Disruption  and  the  events  that 
led  to  it  the  historical  authorities  are  too  numerous  for 
especial  reference ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  limits  which 
it  ought  to  occupy  in  a  history  of  Scotland  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  leading  events  of  the  religious  his- 
tory of  that  momentous  period.  To  those,  however,  who 
desire  a  full  detail  of  the  Disruption  and  its  causes  we  can 
confidently  refer  them  to  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  by  the 
Rev.  Kobert  Buchanan,  D.D. 


with  the  church  in  the  poorest  as  well  as  in  the 
richest  parishes.  Most  of  these  schools  have, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  school  boards. 
Not  a  single  effort  either  for  home  evangeliza- 
tion or  foreign  missions  was  to  be  remitted 
or  even  abated,  and  the  Free  Church,  as  soon 
as  it  started  into  existence,  took  up  the  work 
in  all  its  ramifications  and  with  resources 
adequate  to  the  demand.  The  immense  and 
complicated  machinery  in  such  a  variety  of  reli- 
gious efforts  was  scarcely  interrupted  one  mo- 
ment by  the  earthquake  shock  of  the  Disrup- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  event  occurred 
than  all  went  on  with  renewed  activity  and 
vigour.  And  that  this  was  no  sudden  spasmodic 
effort,  to  be  afterwards  followed  by  reaction 
and  collapse,  has  been  shown  by  the  increase 
of  the  church's  resources,  and  the  extension 
of  its  efforts,  as  year  after  year  went  onward. 
At  the  time  of  the  Disruption  the  Free  Church 
supplied  a  desideratum  to  the  nation  at  large 
which  had  been  greatly  desired  since  the  Re- 
formation. The  means  of  religious  instruction, 
as  compared  with  the  requii'ements  of  the  people, 
were  scanty,  while  every  appeal  to  government 
upon  the  subject  was  either  answered  by  a  very 
inadequate  boon  or  a  churlish  refusal.  But  the 
erection  of  nearly  a  thousand  churches  by  the 
Free  Church  alone  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Solway  Firth  to  the  most  distant  island  of 
the  northern  and  western  sea,  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  such  appeals,  and  supplemented  the  defi- 
ciency in  a  larger  abundance  than  any  whicli 
the  most  liberal  government  would  have  at- 
tempted. 

And  what  the  while  has  been  the  career  of 
the  Established  Church?  At  the  Disruption 
there  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  antagonistic  churches 
regarded  each  other  not  merely  as  rivals  but  as 
deadly  enemies.  But  gradually  this  feeling  died 
out,  and  each  church  held  onward  in  its  own 
way,  finding  that  the  work  it  had  to  do  left 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  unseemly  and 
unedifying  quarrel.  In  i-ecent  times  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  a  corresponding  growth 
of  religious  power  in  the  congregations,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the 
establishment  of  missions,  and  other  efi'orts  in 
behalf  of  religion  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  have  necessarily  made  large  demands 
upon  the  liberality  of  members.  The  activity 
of  the  church  in  this  direction  was  stimulated 
by  the  munificent  gift  of  £.500,000  conferred 
on  it  by  Mr.  Baird,  the  wealthy  ironmaster,  in 
1873,  to  be  administered  by  trustees  as  a  fund 
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for  meeting  spiritual  destitution.  The  obnoxious 
laws  relating  to  patronage  were  modified  by 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  (1843),  and  at  last,  in 
1874,  as  elsewhere  stated,  patronage  was  finally 
al)olished,  and  the  right  of  electing  ministers 
was  vested  in  communicants  and  adherents. 
Thus  w;is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  secessions, 
and  of  the  break-up  of  1843,  removed ;  but, 
other  causes  remaining,  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
who  had  left  the  Established  Church  found 
themselves  able  on  this  ground  to  rejoin  it. 

The  ])eriod  of  religious  strife  that  produced 
the  Free  Church  was  succeeded,  however,  by 
one  of  religious  reunions,  and  certain  denomina- 
tions that  had  hitherto  ditiered  upon  minor 
points  agreed  to  abandon  or  forget  them  that 
they  might  once  more  become  one.  Such  was 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Burghers  and  Anti- 
burghers,  who  became  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Secession,  and  who  after- 
wards i^iu  1847)  formed  conjointly  a  union  with 
the  Relief  Church  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Negotiations  with  a  view 
to  a  union  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterians  were  well  advanced,  but  were 
abandoned  in  1873,  principally  on  account  of 
the  disinclination  of  the  former  to  modify  its  pro- 
fession of  the  establishment  doctrine.  In  1876 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  received 
into  the  Free  Church,  and  as  Voluntary  prin- 
ciples seem  latterly  to  have  been  gaining  ground 
in  this  body,  a  union  with  the  other  dissenting 
bodies  may  yet   take   place.     At  the   present 


time  indeed  the  ]jreponderance  of  opinion  in  the 
Free  Church  seems  to  be  against  the  jjriuciple 
of  establishments,  and  among  Free  Churchmen 
and  United  Presbyterians  alike  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  disestablishment.  But  as  yet  all  is 
uncertainty  and  conjecture,  and  though  the 
question  of  disestablishment  has  come  before 
parliament,  what  the  result  may  be  must  be  left 
to  the  future. 

One  point  may  here  be  referred  to  in  regard 
to  which  all  the  churches  stand  in  a  similar 
position.  A  somewhat  more  elaborate  service 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  congre- 
gations, church  music  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, the  organ  wliich  formerly  was  anathema 
to  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  both  lay  and 
clerical  has  become  not  uncommon,  hymns  are 
now  in  very  general  use,  and  in  some  cases 
— perhaps  confined  to  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment— even  fixed  forms  of  prayer  are  employed 
to  some  extent.  The  relative  numbers  of  the 
adherents  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
and  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  are  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  according  to  what 
seems  a  fair  estimate  the  first  may  claim  about 
as  many  adherents  as  the  other  two  bodies 
combined.  Presbyterianism  is  represented  in 
England  chiefly  by  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  while  it  also  occupies  an  important 
position  in  Canada  and  other  colonies.  Nearly 
all  the  churches  in  Scotland  have  long  been 
vigorously  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
various  foreign  lands. 
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DISRUPTION    OF   THE    CHURCH    OF    SCOTLAND. 

MINISTERS   SIGNING   THE   DKED   OF   DEMISSION    AT  THE    FIRST  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 
OF   THE    FREE   CHURCH. 

Thursday  the  i8th  of  May,  1843,  witnessed  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  On  that  day  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met 
in  St  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  when  Dr.  Welsh,  the  retiring  moderator, 
read  a  formal  Protest  on  behalf  of  203  ministers  who  were  members  of  the 
Assembly.  This  Protest  set  forth,  that  under  the  conditions  now  declared  to  be 
the  law,  and  in  submission  to  the  coercion  now  imposed  on  the  establishment, 
a  free  and  lawful  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  original 
and  fundamental  principles  thereof,  cannot  now  be  held.  When  this  document 
was  read  the  protesting  commissioners  to  the  Assembly,  ministers,  and  laymen 
retired  amid  great  excitement,  and  proceeded  in  procession  to  Canonmills, 
where  a  hall  capable  of  accommodating  3000  people  had  been  prepared.  This 
building  was  crowded,  and  therein  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  con- 
stituted. Dr.  Chalmers  being  appointed  Moderator  amid  deafening  acclamations. 
///  course  of  the  proceediiigs  afi  impressive  scene  was  ioit7iessed,  7i<hen  fully  4J0 
ministers  signed  a  Deed  of  Demission,  and  thus  formally  resigned  their  livings 
and  gave  up  all  connection  with  the  Established  Church. 


In  the  pictuj-e. — Dr.  Chalmers,  having  signed  the  Deed,  has  taken  his  place 
as  Moderator  of  the  Aissembly.  Seated  to  his  left  is  Dr.  Welsh,  the  retiring 
Moderator,  who  read  the  Protest.  On  the  right  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  Dr.  Gordon, 
minister  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh;  Sir  James  Forrest,  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh;  Dr.  Cunningham,  subsequently  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
new  College,  Edinburgh;  behind  him,  Alexander  Dunlop,  author  of  "The 
Claim  of  Right ",  afterwards  legal  adviser  of  the  Free  Church,  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  Greenock.  Dr.  Pitcairn  of  Cockpen,  one  of  the  Clerks  of 
Assembly,  superintends  the  signing  of  the  Document,  and  his  colleague  in  the 
Clerkship,  Dr.  Clason  of  Edinburgh,  is  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Behind 
I  )r.  Pitcairn  is  Dr.  Bruce,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  the  church  where 
the  General  Assembly  had  met,  and  in  which  the  Protest  was  read;  in  front  of 
him  the  well-known  figure  of  Dr.  Julius  Wood,  afterwards  of  Dumfries.  In  the 
foreground,  the  Rev.  Robert  M 'Donald  of  Blairgowrie  (afterwards  notable  for 
his  work  in  regard  to  schools)  is  supporting  an  aged  minister  who,  having  signed 
the  Deed,  is  about  to  leave. 
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Ministers  signing  the  deed  of  Demission  at  the  First  GEaNeral  Assembly  of  the 
free  church  of  scotland  (a,d.  1843). 
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ists:  John  Gait  and  Michael  Scott — Edinburgh  a  literary  centre — The  Edinburgh  Review  and  its  editor 
Jeffrey — The  Quarterly  Review  starts  as  a  rival — Blackwood's  Alagazine  started — Prof.  John  Wilson  and  his 
connection  with  it — Other  contributors :  J.  G.  Lockhart — D.  M.  Moir,  "Delta" — Thomas  Aird — Prof.  W. 
E.  Aytoun — Chambers's  Journal  and  the  brothers  Chambers — Alexander  Smith — David  Gray — Present- 
day  writers  of  light  literature— Mrs.  Oliphant,  George  MacDonald,  and  others — Thomas  Carlyle  the  great- 
est Scottish  writer  since  Scott — His  life  and  characteristics — Scottish  historians :  Tytler,  Alison,  Burton, 
&c. — Philosophical  writers:  Dugald  Stewart — Dr.  Thomas  Brown — Sir  W.  Hamilton — Prof.  Ferrier,  &c. — 
Divines  and  theologians:  Dr.  Chalmers — Dr.  Guthrie — Dr.  Norman  Macleod — Dr.  TuUoch,  and  others — 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  and  the  modern  school — Men  of  Science —Playf air  and  Leslie — Sir  David  Brewster 
— J.  D.  Forbes — Geologists ;  Lyell,  Murchison,  Hugh  Miller,  and  others — Hugh  Miller  an  interesting  per- 
sonality— Zoologists — Botanists — Chemists — Medical  men — Sir  Charles  Bell  and  his  great  discovery — 
Liston  and  Syme  as  surgeons — Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and  chloroform — Travellers  :  Mungo  Park  and  others — 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  career — Scottish  artists :  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  and  other  portrait  painters — Sir 
David  Wilkie — Other  painters  of  eminence — Sculptors  and  Architects — Engravers — General  i-emarks  on  the 
nineteenth  century — It  has  tended  to  assimilate  Scotland  to  England — The  two  countries  still  distinct  in 
laws,  &c. — Some  points  of  difference  adduced — Laws,  courts,  and  legal  functionaries — Education. 


In  giving  some  of  the  more  striking  facts 
regarding  the  progress  made  by  Scotland  in  the 
nineteenth  centui-y,  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin 
with  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  this 
furnishing  the  clearest  evidence  of  progress,  and 
the  advance  made  in  this  direction  being  closely 
associated  with  those  made  in  other  directions. 
The  first  government  census  of  the  country  was 
taken  in  1801,  at  which  date  it  was  found  that 
the  people  numbered  1,608,420.  Since  then 
this  figure  has  been  multiplied  two  and  a  half 
times,  the  census  of  1891  showing  that  then 
Scotland  had  rather  more  than  four  millions  of 
inhabitants.  This  increase,  great  as  it  is,  is  not 
so  great  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land during  the  corresponding  period,  although 
it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  natural  re- 
sources of  England  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  Scotland.  In  both  countries,  of  course,  the 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
stant loss  by  emigration,  immense  numbers  of 
emigrants  having  been  attracted  to  lands  across 
the  sea,  especially  to  the  British  colonies  and 
the  United  States.  Previous  to  1815  the  emi- 
gration fi'om  our  islands  was  comparatively 
small,  but  since  then  it  has  at  various  times 
assumed  gigantic  dimensions,  so  that  altogether 
more  than  thirteen  millions  of  emigrants  have 
left  the  British  Islands  in  the  iiresent  century. 
Scotland's  special  share  in  this  total  cannot  be 
given  with  any  accuracy,  but  since  1851  we 
know  that  some  700,000  people  have  left  the 
country  to  settle  in  distant  lands,  many  of  these 
being  the  flower  of  Scotland's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. This  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe  to 
the  New  World  of  America  and  the  still  newer 
world  of  Australia  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
social  phenomena  of  the  century,  and  is  fraught 
with  the  most  important  consequences  for  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  have  so 
largely  increased  in  number,  the  average  den- 
sity of  population — the  number  of  people  per 


square  mile  of  surface — is  still  low  when  com- 
pared with  England  as  well  as  various  other 
countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially Belgium  ;  for  Scotland,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  land  of  mountain, 
heath,  and  unproductive  soil,  and  thus  it  is 
the  growth  of  the  towns  that  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  population,  the  rural 
population  being  at  the  present  time  but  little 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. From  1801  to  1831  there  was  a  general 
increase  throughout  the  country  at  large,  and 
every  county  showed  a  growing  population. 
But  this  did  not  continue  with  any  steadiness, 
some  counties  after  this  time  showing  a  decrease 
during  one  or  more  of  the  successive  decennial 
periods  at  which  the  census  was  taken,  though 
the  majority  on  the  whole  showed  an  increase. 
The  county  of  Argyle  is  the  chief  instance  of  a 
loss  of  population,  since  notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  Campbeltown,  Dunoon,  and  Oban,  its 
population  is  now  smaller  by  6000  than  it  was  in 
1801.  Sutherland  has  also  a  slightly  smaller 
population  than  it  had  at  that  date,  while  Perth 
now  stands  much  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  By  1841,  however,  the  inhabitants 
of  Perthshire  had  been  augmented  by  some 
16,000  persons,  so  that  this  increase  has  been 
since  lost.  Some  of  the  towns  again  have 
shown  the  most  extraordinary  increase  in  popu- 
lation, Glasgow  for  instance  having  now  ten 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as  in  1801. 

While  English  towns,  we  may  remark,  are 
generally  built  of  brick,  the  towns  in  Scot- 
land are  generally  built  of  dressed  or  polished 
stone.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  may  even  claim 
to  be  perhaps  the  best  built,  the  best  paved, 
and  the  best  cleansed  towns  in  the  British 
Islands.  In  contrast  to  the  want  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  so  generally  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Scotland  can  now  boast  a 
foremost  place  in  cleanliness  and  sanitation, 
the  result  of  the  latter  being  attested  by  the 
lowering   of   the   death-rate   in   her   principal 
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towns.  Along  with  this  there  has  taken  place 
a  great  increase  in  benevolent  institutions  and 
agencies  of  all  kinds,  as  witness  the  uohle  intir- 
UKuies  and  otlier  buildings  for  the  accoinnio- 
datiou  of  suffering  or  unfortunate  humanity. 
Great  and  expensive  works  to  provide  the  chief 
cities  with  a  satisfactory  supply  of  good  water 
have  also  been  carried  out,  and  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  water-works,  opened  in  1859,  served 
to  lead  the  way  among  all  the  recent  under- 
takings of  this  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  works  bring  water  from  Loch  Katrine 
and  neighbouring  lochs,  the  source  of  supply 
being  thus  more  than  30  miles  from  Glasgow. 
The  new  works  that  came  into  operation  in 
1859  cost  over  £930,000,  while  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  existing  works  cost  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  an  additional  £658,000. 
The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  has 
risen  fi-om  20,000,000  gallons  to  more  than 
40,000,000,  and  works  are  now  in  progress  to 
increase  the  possible  daily  supply  of  Glasgow 
to  a  total  of  100,000,000  gallons  at  an  additional 
expenditure  of  about  i'l, 000,000. 

The  superior  attraction  which  town-life  seems 
to  possess  over  life  in  the  country  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
the  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  this  result  is  not  confined  to  Scotland  but  is 
observed  in  many  other  countries,  including  even 
the  United  States  and  the  Australian  colonies. 
How  to  attach  the  people  more  numerously  to 
the  soil,  and  to  discourage  the  persistent  migra- 
tion to  the  town,  is  a  problem  that  is  now 
receiving  much  attention  on  the  part  of  social 
reformers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  means  of 
communication  were  still  so  defective  that  the 
towns  could  exercise  but  a  slight  attractive 
influence  on  the  country  districts.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  knew  only  of  town-life  by 
hearsay,  and  were  contented  to  live  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  had  been  born. 
Means  of  communication  were  now  being 
rapidly  extended,  however.  Roads  and  bridges 
in  particular  were  being  constructed  and  im- 
proved, both  in  the  Lowlands  and  the  High- 
lauds,  and  in  this  department  of  material 
progress  Scotland  had  a  prominent  representa- 
tive in  the  celebrated  Thomas  Telford.  Telford 
was  born  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1755,  and  died  in 
London  in  1834.  He  began  the  world  as  a 
working  mason,  but  soon  raised  himself  above 
this  position,  and  earned  a  distinguished  name 
as  a  civil  engineer,  the  making  of  roads,  bridges, 
harbours,  and  canals  being  the  departments  in 
which  he  chiefly  excelled.  His  works  are  so 
numerous  all  over  Britain,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  county  in  which  they  may  not  be  pointed  out. 


In  1801  he  was  ajipointed  by  government  to 
report  on  the  jniblic  works  required  for  Scot- 
laud,  and  a  consequence  of  this  was  the  con- 
struction by  him  of  1000  miles  of  roads  and 
1200  bridges  in  this  country,  while  he  was  also 
intrusted  with  the  making  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  This  splendid  public  work  traverses 
"the  great  gleu  of  Scotland"  for  60  miles,  but 
as  it  ha.s  in  its  course  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and 
Lochy,  only  a  portion  of  this  distance  (about  26 
miles)  consists  of  artificial  cuttings.  The  canal 
was  begun  in  1803,  and  was  ojjened  in  1822, 
when  two-thirds  of  it  was  finished  ;  but  the 
work  was  not  fully  completed  till  1847,  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  £1,350,000.  The  Caledonian 
Canal  was  intended  to  furnish  a  short  route  for 
sea-going  vessels  from  the  east  to  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  or  vice  versa,  but  it  has  ful- 
filled this  object  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
degree,  being  now  much  more  important  as  a 
route  for  tourist  steamers  than  for  other  traffic,, 
though  small  vessels  and  fishing -boats  also 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  Broomielaw  Bridge 
(Glasgow,  soon  to  be  rebuilt)  and  the  Dean 
Bridge  (Edinburgh)  are  among  the  works  of 
Telford  in  Scotland,  but  more  famous  than 
either  is  the  great  Menai  suspension  bridge, 
which  forms  part  of  the  road  made  by  him  from 
London  to  Holyhead,  and  connects  the  island 
of  Anglesea  with  the  mainland. 

The  Crinan  Canal,  cut  through  the  isthmus 
of  Cantyre  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
long  route  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  was 
a  work  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  having  been 
finished  in  1801.  This  canal  was  projected  by 
John  Rennie,  another  famous  Scottish  engineer. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  East  Lothian  farmer,  was 
born  in  1761,  and  began  life  as  a  millwright 
under  Andrew  Meikle,  whom  w-e  have  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  thrashing 
machine.  Rennie  was  subsequently  employed 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  after  having  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  connection  with  mill 
machinery  of  various  kinds,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  bridges,  harbours,  and  docks. 
His  most  famous  bridges  are  the  Waterloo  and 
South  wark  bridges,  London ;  in  Scotland,  those 
of  Kelso,  Musselburgh,  Newton-Stewart,  and 
New  Galloway.  Some  of  the  chief  docks  on  the 
Thames,  with  those  at  Leith  and  Greenock, 
were  designed  by  him,  and  he  had  also  a  share 
in  the  famed  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.  He  died 
in  1821,  leaving  two  sons,  who  followed  in  his 
footsteps— George  Rennie  (1791-18(!6)  and  Sir 
Jolin  Rennie  (1794-1874),  almost  equally  famous 
with  their  father.  The  brothers  long  worked 
in  conjunction,  and  executed  engineering  works 
of  the  most  varied  kind,  including  not  only 
such  as  those  in  which  their  father  had  been 
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eugaged,  but  also  marine  engines,  ships,  and 
railways. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  roads  we 
cannot  omit  to  mention  John  Loudon  Macadam 
(1756-1836),  whose  name  furnished  a  new  word 
to  the  English  language,  namely,  the  verb  to 
macadamize,  expressive  of  the  improvement  in 
road-making  of  which  Macadam  was  the  in- 
ventor. As  a  road  trustee  in  Ayi'shire  he  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  much-needed  improve- 
ment of  the  highways,  which  were  then  con- 
structed on  defective  principles  and  costly  to 
repair.  He  made  a  number  of  experiments,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  broken  stones  of 
nearly  uniform  size  were  the  material  of  which 
the  road-track  should  be  constructed,  that  it 
should  be  slightly  raised  in  the  middle  and  pro- 
perly drained  at  the  sides,  and  that  if  properly 
made  the  surface  became  hard  and  solid  under 
the  influence  of  the  traffic  passing  over  it,  requir- 
ing less  repair  the  harder  the  stone  made  use  of. 
This  system  soon  found  almost  universal  accep- 
tance; Macadam  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  roads,  and  he  ultimately  received  i;iO,000 
from  parliament  as  an  indemnity  for  the  outlays 
which  his  experiments  and  journeys  in  connec- 
tion with  roads  had  caused  him.  The  roads 
all  over  Britain  soon  benefited  by  Macadam's 
efi'orts,  and  a  much -improved  system  of  mail- 
coach  and  other  communication  everywhere  fol- 
lowed. Telford,  we  may  mention,  considered  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  foundation  of  large 
stones  below  the  smaller  stones,  while  Macadam 
did  not  consider  this  necessary;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  both  systems  have  their  supporters. 
Formerly  the  main  roads  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  were  turnjiike  roads  kept  up  by  the 
levying  of  tolls,  but  a  number  of  counties  got 
the  tolls  abolished,  and  at  last  they  were  abol- 
ished everywhere  in  1883  by  an  act  passed  in 
1878. 

As  "Watt  had  brought  honour  to  the  country 
of  his  birth  by  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine,  so  also  Scotland  holds  a  high  and  honour- 
able place  in  the  adaptation  of  steam  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  thus  immensely  facilitating 
communication  by  water.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  several  persons  took  up  this 
problem,  with  more  or  less  success.  In  America 
there  were  James  Rumsey  of  Virginia  and  John 
Fitch  of  Philadelphia;  and  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfriesshire  (Burns's 
landlord  when  he  lived  at  EUisland),  whose  ex- 
periments were  by  far  the  most  conclusive  of 
any  that  had  yet  been  made.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Miller  were  James  Taylor,  tutor  to  his 
sons,  and  William  Symington,  a  meclianic  at 
Wanlockhead  mines.  The  tirst  experiments  were 
made  on  Dalswinton  Loch  in  1788,  with  a  double 


or  twin  boat,  fitted  with  a  small  engine  made 
by  Symington,  who  was  a  pi'actical  engineer, 
and  had  already  constructed  a  road  locomotive. 
The  ajjplicatiou  of  steam  as  a  propelling  power  is 
said  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
The  double  boat  was  propelled  by  a  paddle- 
wheel  placed  in  the  space  between  the  two 
hulls.  With  this  was  obtained  a  speed  of  about 
5  miles  an  hour.  The  following  year  Mr.  Miller 
constructed  a  larger  boat,  in  which  the  engine 
propelled  two  paddle-wheels,  one  placed  before 
the  other,  in  the  centre  between  the  conjoined 
boats.  The  engine  in  this  case  was  made  at  the 
Cairon  Iron  -  works,  and  employed  two  atmo- 
spheric cylinders,  each  18  inches  diameter,  with 
which  a  speed  of  5  or  more  miles  an  hour  was 
obtained  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1789.  After  having  thus 
completely  established  the  practicabiHty  of  the 
invention,  even  with  the  imperfect  mechanism 
employed,  Mr.  Miller  and  his  colleagues,  Sym- 
ington and  Taylor,  in  the  meantime  abandoned 
the  further  |>rosecution  of  the  enterprise,  dread- 
ing perhaps  tlie  expense  and  opposition  which 
so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  dare  to 
introduce  innovations.  But  Mr.  Symington 
had  not  yet  brought  his  labours  in  connec- 
tion with  steam  navigation  to  a  conclusion. 
In  1801  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Dundas  to 
construct  a  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
barges  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  This 
vessel,  called  the  Charlotte  Bundas,  had  an 
engine  on  Watt's  principle,  with  one  horizontal 
cylinder  22  inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke, 
with  connecting-rod  and  crank,  which  turned  a 
single  paddle-wheel  situated  in  a  well-hole  at 
the  stern  of  the  vessel.  It  was  launched  in  1802 
and  found  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably,  but 
the  proprietors  of  the  canal  objected  to  its  use, 
on  account  of  the  wash  of  the  paddle-wheel, 
which,  they  alleged,  would  injure  the  banks. 
The  boat  was  accordingly  abandoned,  after  an 
expense  of  about  £3000  had  been  incurred  by 
the  experiment. 

Among  those  who  examined  the  Charlotte  Dun- 
das was  Robert  Fulton,  an  American  engineer, 
who  received  a  full  explanation  of  the  macliiuery 
and  working  of  the  vessel  from  Symington.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  return  with  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  his  native  country, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Livingston, 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  what  was  termed  their 
'•  invention  of  steamboats  ".  His  first  attempt 
was  made  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  1807,  with 
a  vessel  propelled  by  a  steam-engine  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  England,  and  was  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt,  the  plan  of  the  wheels  and 
gearing  being  similar  to  that  introduced  by 
Symington   six  years  previously.     With     his 
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vessel,  wliicli  was  the  first  American  steamer,  a 
speed  of  about  5  miles  an  hour  was  obtained, 
the  first  run  being  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  a  distance  of  142  miles.  Fulton  and 
Livingston  then  built  several  steamboats  upon 
a  larger  scale  for  carrying  goods  and  passengei-s, 
employing  Boulton  and  Watt  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery, which  was  still  sent  out  from  England. 

Although  steam  navigation  was  thus  early 
introduced  on  the  American  rivers,  it  was  not 
until  1812  that  the  first  regular  steam  passage- 
boat  (tif  tiny  dimensions,  it  is  true)  made  its 
appearance  in  Great  Britain,  being  launched  on 
the  Clyde.  This  was  the  Comet,  built  for  Henry 
Bell,  the  pi-oprietor  of  a  hotel  and  baths  at 
Helensburgh,  who  had  been  for  long  a  most 
zealous  advocate  of  steam  navigation.  The 
little  vessel  was  40  feet  long  and  10  feet  beam, 
with  a  steam  -  engine  of  4  horse  -  ])ower,  the 
engine  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  boiler  (of  wrought  iron)  on  the  other. 
She  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  Wood  &  Co., 
Port-Glasgow,  and  of  course,  like  all  vessels  at 
that  time,  was  built  of  wood.  The  Comet  made 
its  first  voyage  in  January,  1812,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  ply  regularly  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  at  a  speed  of  about  5  miles  an  hour. 
A  second  vessel,  the  Elizaheth,  was  built  for 
another  owner  immediately  after,  a  larger  and 
faster  vessel  than  the  Comet,  attaining  an  aver- 
age speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Margery,  which  was  the  first  steam- 
vessel  that  plied  on  the  Thames,  having  passed 
through  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  and  then 
down  the  east  coast.  In  1813  was  built  the 
Glasgow,  which,  in  point  of  power  and  efficiency, 
became  the  standard  at  that  early  period  for 
the  construction  of  river  steamers. 

The  marine  engines  hitherto  constructed  were 
single,  but  in  1814  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
supjjlied  two  condensing  engines,  connected  to- 
gether by  cranks  set  at  right  angles  on  the 
shaft,  for  propelling  a  small  steamer  on  the 
Clyde,  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In  1815  a  steam- 
vessel,  the  Argyle,  made  a  voyage  from  Glasgow 
to  Dublin,  and  thence  round  Laud's  End  to 
London.  It  was  then  employed  to  carry  pas- 
sengers between  London  and  Margate.  In 
1818  Mr.  David  Napier  had  the  Rob  Roy  built 
by  Denny  of  Dumbarton,  with  which  he  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  regular  communication  be- 
tween two  sea-ports,  —  namely,  Greenock  and 
Belfast.  The  Rob  Roy  was  about  100  tons 
burden,  and  had  a  single  engine  of  30  horse- 
power. It  was  transferred  in  1819  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  English  Channel,  to  run  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  About  the  same  time 
Mr.  David  Napier  had  the  Talbot  built,  a  vessel 
of  150  tons,  with  two  engines  of  30  horse-power 


each,  to  run  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead.  Mr. 
David  Napier's  name  is  thus  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  steam  navigation, 
since  he  was  the  first  to  ilemonstrate  that  it  was 
perfectly  practicable  to  utilize  the  steamsliip  for 
deep-sea  traffic,  and  himself  was  the  means  of 
establishing  such  a  traffic  between  the  Clyde 
antl  Belfast,  between  the  Clyde  and  Liverpool, 
and  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin.  The  Clyde 
naturally  became  the  head-quarters  of  steam- 
ship buihling  and  marine  engineering,  and  in 
these  industries  has  maintained  a  leading  posi- 
tion to  the  present  day.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  must  also  mention  Robert 
Napier  of  Glasgow,  cousin  of  David  Napier, 
who  for  years  held  a  foremost  position  as  a 
marine  engineer  and  naval  architect,  building 
ships  for  the  East  India  Company  and  tlie 
Cunard  Company,  and  war  vessels  for  the 
British  and  other  governments.  Another  great 
name  connected  with  the  same  profession  is 
that  of  John  Elder,  who  adopted  and  practically 
constructed  the  compound  or  combined  high 
and  low  pressure  type  of  marine  engine,  by 
which  a  saving  of  fuel  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent  was  effected.  The  result  was 
that  steamships  were  now  enabled  to  carry 
sufficient  coal  for  very  long  voyages,  and  that 
a  revolution  in  ocean  traffic  was  effected. 

The  first  iron  steamer  built  on  the  Clyde  w  as 
launched  in  1832.  Iron  vessels  had  then  been 
known  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  but 
few  of  these  were  of  any  size,  and  for  some 
years  there  was  a  considerable  prejudice  against 
them  on  the  part  of  passengers.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that  on  the  route  between  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool  the  wooden  steamer  would 
often  have  a  far  larger  complement  of  pas- 
sengers than  the  iron  one,  though  the  fare  was 
higher  by  one-half.  The  advantages  of  iron  as 
a  material  in  ship-building  were  strongly  urged 
by  the  well  -  known  Scottish  engineer  Sir 
William  Fairbairn,  who  himself  built  iron 
vessels  at  Millwall,  London,  for  a  number  of 
years  subsequent  to  1835.  Fairbairn  (born  at 
Kelso  1789,  died  1874),  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  England,  did  much  also  to  introduce 
wrought  iron  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
and  was  connected  with  the  making  of  the  fa- 
mous Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strait,  Scott  Russell,  the  builder  of  the  Oreat 
Eastern,  was  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  for 
a  time  was  connected  with  the  Clyde,  but  his 
career  as  a  ship-builder  mostly  belongs  to  the 
Thames.  The  screw-propeller  began  to  be  in- 
troduced into  steamships  about  1840  ;  and 
though  this  innovation  was  not  directly  due 
to  any  Scotsman,  a  native  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson   of  Dunbar,  had   already  pro- 
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duced  a  screw-propeller  that  gained  a  silver 
medal  (in  1832)  from  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Society 
of  Arts. 

The  application  of  steam  to  travelling  and 
the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land  took  place 
later  than  its  application  to  locomotion  by 
water.  As  in  England,  the  first  railways  con- 
structed in  Scotland  were  really  tramways,  the 
earliest  of  those  being  a  line  of  9|  miles 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Troon,  opened  in 
1812,  and  worked  by  horses.  Other  railways 
of  similar  character  were  subsequently  con- 
structed, such  as  the  Monkland  and  Kirkin- 
tilloch, opened  in  1826,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dalkeith,  opened  in  1831.  When  the  railway 
system,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  word,  had 
been  started  in  England  with  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  1829, 
projects  for  similar  enterprises  in  Scotland  soon 
began  to  be  entertained.  The  Garnkirk  Rail- 
way, from  Glasgow  to  near  Airdrie,  was  par- 
tially opened  in  July,  1831,  and  the  first  loco- 
motive made  in  Scotland  ran  upon  this  line  the 
following  year,  being  built  in  Glasgow.  In 
1837  a  line  between  Ayr  and  Irvine  was 
opened;  in  1840  Glasgow  was  connected  with 
Paisley  by  railway,  and  next  year  with  Ayr. 
By  1849  there  were  795  miles  of  railway  in 
Scotland,  and  in  1857  the  mileage  had  been 
increased  to  more  than  1200.  Before  this 
time  all  the  great  Scottish  railway  companies 
had  been  formed,  or  at  least  were  represented 
in  some  sliape,  much  being  done  subsequently 
in  the  way  of  absorption  and  amalgamation  as 
well  as  extension.  The  Caledonian  and  North 
British  both  date  from  1845,  while  the  Glasgow 
and  South- Western  came  into  existence  under 
that  designation  in  1850,  when  the  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  and  the  Ayrshire  lines 
were  amalgamated.  The  Caledonian  was  origi- 
nally constructed  to  connect  Carlisle  with  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  which  it  did  after  reaching 
Carstairs  junction  by  sending  a  branch  to  either 
of  those  cities.  Its  most  important  amalgama- 
tions were  those  with  the  Scottish  Central  in 
1865,  thus  continuing  the  system  to  Perth,  and 
with  the  Scottish  North-Eastern  in  the  following 
year,  thus  carrying  its  metals  on  to  Aberdeen. 
The  original  portion  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way— that  is,  the  portion  to  which  this  name 
was  originally  applied — was  from  Edinburgh 
to  Berwick,  and  was  opened  in  1846;  but  an 
important  portion  of  the  system  is  some  years 
older  than  this,  namely,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  line,  which  was  opened  in  1841, 
though  not  amalgamated  with  the  North  British 
till  1865.  By  the  absorption  of  other  lines,  and 
the  construction  of  branches  and  extensions,  the 
North  British  system  is  now  the  lai'gest  in  Scot- 


land. The  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway 
Company  dates  from  1846,  but  the  construction 
of  the  main  line  was  not  begun  till  1852,  and 
communication  from  Aberdeen  to  Huntly  was 
first  opened  up  in  1854,  and  to  Keith  in  1856. 
The  first  portion  of  the  Highland  Railway  that 
was  constructed  was  the  line  from  Inverness 
to  Nairn,  opened  in  1855,  the  portion  running 
on  to  Keith  being  opened  in  1858.  Since  that 
date  the  company  has  been  able  to  carry  its 
metals  southwards  to  Perth,  northwards  to 
Wick  and  Thurso,  and  westwards  to  the  coast 
opposite  Skye.  A  new  railway,  the  West  High- 
land, 100  miles  in  length,  from  Helensburgh  to 
Fort  William,  was  opened  in  1894.  The  total 
length  of  the  Scottish  railways  now  amounts  to 
more  than  3000  miles.  Tramway  lines  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  have  also  been  intro- 
duced. These  are  very  different  from  the  first 
tramways  constructed,  which  were  intended 
almost  entirely  for  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
and  more  particularly  coals,  from  the  mine  to  a 
place  of  shipment.  The  modern  tramways  in 
Scotland  date  from  lb71,  when  a  portion  of  the 
Edinburgh  system  was  opened. 

In  connection  with  the  railways  great  bridges, 
viaducts,  tunnels,  and  other  works  have  been 
constructed,  some  of  them  highly  remarkable 
examples  of  engineering  enterprise  and  skill. 
The  famous  iron  bridge  that  spans  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  is  the  largest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  presents  many 
features  that  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
were  novelties  in  civil  engineering  as  applied 
to  the  building  of  bridges.  The  firth  here  is 
about  4000  feet  wide  at  low  water,  but  the  total 
length  of  the  bridge,  including  the  viaducts  and 
approaches,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Tlie  small 
island  of  Inchgarvie  rises  about  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  and  upon  it  the  central  pier  of  the 
bridge  has  been  built,  while  there  is  a  similar 
pier  upon  either  side  built  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  two  chief  spans  are  each  1710 
feet,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile,  wide.  They 
are  formed  mainly  by  huge  structures  techni- 
cally known  as  cantilevers,  a  kind  of  gigantic 
brackets  which  project  from  either  side,  and 
rest  at  one  end  upon  the  three  main  piers,  being 
connected  by  girders  which  complete  the  span. 
The  headway  for  vessels  passing  under  these 
spans  is  150  feet  at  high  water,  while  the 
highest  part  of  the  structure  is  361  feet  above 
high  water.  This  immense  bridge  was  begun 
in  1883,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  May, 
1890.  The  engineers  who  designed  it  were  Sir 
John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  while 
the  contract  work,  which  was  let  for  <£l  ,600,000, 
was  carried  out  by  Sir  William  Arrol  and  his 
firm.     Another  great  structure  of  an  entirely 
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different  type  is  the  railway  bridge  that  spans 
tlie  Firth  of  Tay  from  Dundee  to  Fifeshire. 
It  is  the  second  brid!j;e  built  here,  a  former  and 
leas  substantial  structure  having  been  shattered 
by  a  violent  storm  on  28th  December,  187ii,  a 
passenger  train  that  hajjpened  to  be  crossing  at 
the  time  being  thus  thrown  into  the  river  with 
great  loss  of  life.  The  present  bridge  is  sliglitly 
more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  so  sub- 
stantially built  that  there  is  little  fear  of  a 
similar  disaster  ever  taking  place. 

Turning  now  to  another  and  entir-ely  different 
system  of  communication,  we  may  brietly  refer 
to  the  electric  telegi'aph  in  Scotland.  The  tele- 
grapli  as  a  practical  means  of  communication 
was  tirst  introduced  for  commercial  purposes  in 
connection  with  railways,  the  earliest  lines  being 
those  laid  by  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  and  Great  Western 
E-aihvays.  The  telegraph  in  Scotland  was  in 
the  early  stage  of  its  existence  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  railways,  though  latterly  there 
were  some  independent  lines,  especially  in  towns. 
In  1870  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over  by 
government,  and  the  system  has  since  received 
an  immense  extension  as  worked  in  connection 
with  the  post-office.  There  is  now  direct  com- 
munication between  London  and  the  largest 
Scottish  towns,  as  well  as  between  these  and  the 
principal  English  provincial  towns,  while  a  great 
number  of  local  lines  radiate  from  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  other 
centres  to  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  to  remote 
districts.  The  wires  are  laid  as  far  noi-th  as 
Unst  in  Shetland,  and  extend  to  many  others 
of  the  Scottish  islands,  while  the  highest  point 
in  the  British  Islands,  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis, 
is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Telephonic  communication  was 
begun  in  Scotland  about  1879,  and  in  most  of 
the  larger  towns  it  is  now  in  common  use,  while 
these  are  also  connected  with  one  another  by 
telephonic  wires,  and  tliere  is  even  a  wire  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Belfast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
almost  an  entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  industries  carried  on  in  Scotland,  including 
even  the  oldest— that  of  agriculture.  Agricul- 
tural improvements,  as  we  have  seen,  were  be- 
coming pretty  general  befoi'e  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century  —  fences  being  built,  for 
instance,  a  regular  rotation  of  cro))S  being  intro- 
duced, lime  being  commonly  applied  to  the  land, 
improved  implements  being  used,  including  the 
thrashing-mill,  and  better  breeds  of  stock  being 
imported  from  England.  Such  improvements 
naturally  continued  to  make  way  in  Scotland 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  genei-al  exten- 
sion of  good  roads  and  the  introduction  and 


development  of  the  railway  system  strongly 
tended  to  help  on  the  forward  movement,  while 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  of  chemistry,  has  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  The  formation 
of  agricultural  societies  all  over  the  country  is 
another  agency  that  has  produced  beneficial 
results,  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  these 
being  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
established  in  1784.  The  shows  of  this  society, 
held  at  eight  centres  throughout  the  country, 
have  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence  for 
good  on  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  generally, 
and  more  paiticulurly  <mi  the  character  of  the 
live  stock.  The  National  Buard  of  Agriculture, 
established  in  1793  through  the  efforts  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  its  president,  rendered  valuable 
services  to  agriculture  in  the  course  of  its 
career,  and  from  the  reports  issued  by  it  was 
com|)iled  Sir  John's  useful  Code  of  AgricultwCf 
published  in  1819.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the 
most  advanced  agriculturists  of  his  time,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  debt 
which  his  country  owed  to  him  for  his  ceaseless 
labours  on  her  behalf  in  this  as  well  as  other 
fields. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  new 
features  in  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  witnessed.  Beginning 
with  the  soil  itself,  we  may  refer  to  the  system 
of  thorough  drainage  which  has  now  been  so 
generally  applied  to  the  arable  land.  This 
system  was  strongly  advocated  from  1823 
onwards  by  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Deanston, 
Perthshire,  who  himself  exemjjlified  the  benefits 
of  it  in  his  own  practice,  as  also  the  advantages 
arising  from  deep  ploughing.  Mr.  Smith  be- 
lieved that  the  proper  depth  for  drains  was  not 
more  than  30  inches,  and  that  their  distance 
apart  should  be  from  10  to  24  feet,  according  to 
circumstances.  Others,  however,  have  main- 
tained that  rather  deeper  drains,  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  apart,  are  more  satisfactory, 
and  this  view  is  the  one  that  has  on  the  whole 
prevailed.  Stones  were  at  first  used  to  form 
the  actual  channel  for  carrying  off  the  water,  but 
stones  being  often  difficult  to  procure,  cylindrical 
pipes  of  clay,  or  tiles  having  a  horse-shoe  sec- 
tion, were  afterwards  more  generally  adopted, 
machinery  having  been  introduced  by  which 
these  could  be  turned  out  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  Drainage  has  thus  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  land  almost  everywhere,  each  field 
being  drained  according  to  its  own  needs ;  and 
special  acts  of  parliament  have  been  ])assed  bj' 
which  the  landlords  have  been  enabled  to  boriow 
public  money,  or  money  advanced  by  private 
persons,  on  easy  terms  of  repayment,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  this  valuable  improvement.    Not 
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The  railway  viaduct  which  crosses  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  is  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  engineering.  Including  the  piers  there 
is  about  a  mile  of  main  spans,  and  over  half  a  mile  of  viaduct  approach. 
The  two  chief  spans  each  measure  1710  feet,  while  the  highest  part  of  the 
bridge  above  high-water  is  361  feet.  Each  of  the  main  piers  consists  of 
a  group  of  four  cylindrical  granite  and  concrete  piers,  49  feet  at  the  top 
and  from  60  to  70  feet  at  bottom.  In  the  piers  there  are  about  120,000 
cubic  yards  of  masonry,  and  about  45,000  tons  in  the  superstructure. 
The  illtistratioji  shows  a  section  of  the  Bridge  in  process  of  construction,  with 
a  hydrazdic  rivetting  ?nachine  at  work. 
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MODERN   ENGINEERING— BUILDING  THE  FORTH   BRIDGE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  RIVETER  AT  WORK.       (A.D.  1887.) 
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only  has  the  f  ertiUty  of  the  soil  been  euhanced  by 
drainage,  but  the  climate  of  many  localities  hjis 
been  rendered  much  more  salubrious  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  water  which  used  to  satui'ate 
the  ground. 

After  the  soil  has  been  rendered  more  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  crops  by  the  removal  of 
supei'abaudant  moisture,  the  farmer  now  finds 
it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  avail  himself  of 
various  kinds  of  manure,  so  as  to  supply  the 
necessary  food  for  the  plants  he  cultivates,  and 
to  supplement  that  which  the  farm  itself  pro- 
duces. Some  of  these  are  artificial  compounds 
or  preparations,  others  more  or  less  natural. 
Ground  bones  were  introduced  as  a  manure 
about  1825,  and  their  use  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  much  more  land  than  formerly  under 
turnips,  owing  to  their  admirable  effect  ujjon  that 
crop.  Guano  came  into  use  between  1840  and 
1850,  and  it  also  proved  of  the  highest  value  as 
a  manure  for  turnips,  not  to  mention  other 
crops;  but  latterly  the  supplies  of  it  have  greatly 
fallen  off,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  other  man- 
ures of  one  kind  or  another,  new  ones  being 
also  constantly  recommended. 

Of  the  numerous  inventions  and  improve- 
ments connected  with  implements  and  machin- 
ery employed  on  the  farm  the  Scottish  farmers 
have  fully  availed  themselves,  while  sundry  of 
their  countrymen  have  done  their  part  in  turn- 
ing their  mechanical  genius  to  the  production 
of  labour-saving  macliinery  and  appliances  for 
use  in  agriculture,  Eegai'ding  that  ancient 
implement  the  plough,  we  may  say  that  the 
best  patterns  of  the  Scottish  plough  are  deemed 
by  Scottish  farmers  equal  at  least  to  anything 
made  elsewhere,  and  they  have  generally  re- 
fused to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  English 
two-wheeled  form  of  the  implement.  They 
have  been  quite  ready  to  make  use  of  steam- 
power,  however,  in  ploughing,  wherever  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  its  being  employed  with 
advantage,  and  they  have  freely  availed  them- 
selves of  its  aid  in  thrashing  out  their  grain. 
The  reaping-machine  has  also  been  everywhere 
introduced,  and  the  scythe  and  sickle  are  now 
almost  entirely  things  of  the  past.  Even  on  quite 
small  holdings  the  farmer  will  have  a  reaping- 
machine  of  his  own.  These,  as  is  well  known, 
are  of  tlie  most  varied  types,  some  of  the  best 
coming  originally  from  America,  but  Scotland 
itself  has  done  a  good  deal  towards  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  reaping-machine.  As  early  as  1805 
the  Highland  Society  awarded  a  premium  to  a 
millwright  of  Castle-Douglas  for  a  reaping- 
machine;  and  in  1811  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 
]jroduced  a  reaper,  which  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards he  exliiliited  in  an  improved  form.  Tliese 
machines  ilid  not  make  way  among  the  farming 


community,  however,  and  it  was  not  till  1828 
that  a  reaping-machine  approved  itself  as  prac- 
tically successful.  This  was  the  machine  invented 
by  the  Rev,  Patrick  Bell  of  Carmyllie,  Forfar- 
shire, who  in  1829  received  a  premium  of  £50 
for  his  invention  from  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  The  machine  was  drawn  by 
one  horse,  and  cut  a  swathe  of  five  feet  at  the 
rate  of  an  acre  per  hour.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  reaping-machine  were  brought 
prominently  before  the  agricultural  world,  and 
it  was  long  before  it  attained  the  perfection 
which  the  self-binding  reaper  of  the  present 
day  possesses.  Along  with  the  reaping-machine 
the  mowing-machine  has  come  into  general  use 
since  about  the  year  1858.  To  the  many  other 
implements  of  the  modern  farmer,  sucli  as  broad- 
cast and  drill  sowing-machines,  potato-planters 
and  diggers,  grubbers,  scarifiers,  horse-rakes, 
hay-tedders,  &c.,  we  can  do  no  more  than  merely 
refer. 

Great  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made 
in  a  department  of  agriculture  which  was 
too  long  neglected.  Stock-breeding  has  re- 
ceived so  much  increased  attention,  and  haa 
been  so  successfully  prosecuted,  that  Scotland 
now  takes  a  very  high  jilace  in  the  live-stock 
markets  of  the  world!  By  carefid  mating  of 
well-bred  animals  a  remarkable  change  has  been 
efiected  on  the  character  of  the  live-stock  now 
to  be  seen  on  Scotch  farms,  as  comjiared  with 
the  stunted  ill-bred  animals  with  which  agri- 
culturists were  content  not  so  very  long  ago. 
The  most  common  type  of  agricultural  horse  is 
that  known  as  the  Clydesdale  breed,  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  belonged  originally  to  the  Clyde 
valley,  but  being  by  degrees  introduced  into 
almost  every  district,  has  become  the  recognized 
breed  of  the  country,  being  all  but  identical  with 
what  is  known  as  the  English  shire  horse.  It 
has  a  decided  superiority  in  bone  and  muscle 
to  other  breeds,  and  its  compact  and  firmly- 
knit  body,  symmetrical  head,  and  strong  feet 
and  pasterns,  render  its  strength  more  durable, 
and  admirably  fit  it  for  heavy  draught-work. 
Of  late  a  considerable  export  trade  for  this 
breed  has  sprung  up,  and  large  numbers  are 
now  sent  yearly  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  foreign  parts.  In  cattle 
there  are  four  iiative  breeds  which  now  receive 
much  attention,  and  are  all  highly  esteemed. 
Of  these  the  Ayrshires  form  the  principal  dairy 
cattle  of  the  country.  Their  milk  is  rich  in 
quality,  and  contains  all  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents for  good  butter  and  cheese ;  it  is  also 
abundant  in  quantity,  the  average  yield  per 
cow  being  from  480  to  500  gallons  yeai'ly.  The 
great  beef-pi'oducing  breed  is  the  polled  Aber- 
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deen  or  Angus  cattle,  and  it  is  from  their  ex- 
cellence in  this  respect  that  "  prime  Scots " 
holds  the  premier  place  in  the  great  English 
meat  markets.  Much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  this  breed,  especially  in 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  as 
much  as  500  guineas  has  been  realized  for  a 
single  cow.  The  late  Mr.  William  M'Combie, 
M.P.jOf  Tillyfour,  Aberdeenshire,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  breeders  of  the  Aberdeen  black 
cattle,  and  did  much  to  bring  them  into  gen- 
eral favour.  The  Calloway  breed  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  polled  Aberdeen,  but  the 
cattle  of  this  breed  ai'e  of  a  somewhat  hardier 
constitution,  and  they  have  been  found  very 
suitable  for  the  ranches  in  the  Far  West  of 
America,  to  which  numerous  consignments  are 
now  shipped.  The  picturesque  West  Highland 
breed,  with  their  shaggy  coats,  magniticeut 
head  and  horns,  and  quick,  fearless  eyes,  are 
admirably  adajited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Highlands.  Their  fine 
constitutions  render  them  quite  regardless  of 
wind  and  weather,  and  their  sustenance  is 
picked  up  almost  entirely  from  the  natural  her- 
bage of  the  hills ;  in  many  parts  they  are  never 
housed,  and  artificial  food  is  only  supplied  dur- 
ing a  very  severe  winter.  Their  picturesque 
appearance  has  led  to  their  being  kept  in  the 
parks  attached  to  many  country  mansions. 
Shorthorns,  though  not  a  Scottish  breed,  are 
common  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they 
are  liighly  valued,  both  for  their  milking  quali- 
ties and  as  beef-producers.  They  are  also  ex- 
tensively used  for  crossing  with  the  polled 
Aberdeen  or  Angus  breed.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  from  England,  having  begun 
to  attract  the  notice  of  breeders  in  the  latter 
country  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  being 
then  commonly  known  as  the  Durham  or  Tees- 
water  breed.  There  are  but  two  purely  Scot- 
tish breeds  of  sheep,  the  Cheviot  and  the 
blackfaced,  but  English  breeds  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  now  Leicester,  half-bred,  and  black- 
faced  cross  all  enter  largely  into  the  sheep- 
farming  of  Scotland. 

In  connection  with  stock-breeding  we  may 
refer  to  dairying  and  dair^'-farming,  to  which 
much  greater  attention  has  been  recently  given 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Butter  and  cheese 
have  of  course  long  been  made  all  over  Scotland, 
but  it  is  only  in  comimratively  recent  times 
that  the  most  approved  methods  have  been 
employed  in  these  industries.  Dunlop  cheese 
was  formerly  the  only  Scottish  variety  of  cheese 
that  had  any  special  reputation,  but  about  1855 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  on  the  English  or 
Cheddar  system  was  introduced  into  Ayrshire, 
and  since  then  has  been  practised  with  great 


success  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  the  Wilt- 
shire class  of  cheese  being  also  made.  Teachers 
of  the  art  of  butter-making  and  other  branches 
of  dairy  work  have  latterly  spread  themselves 
over  the  country,  and  a  general  improvement 
has  resulted.  We  may  here  also  refer  to  the 
system  of  silage  or  ensilage,  introduced  about 
1880,  and  now  extensively  employed.  By  this 
system  a  mass  of  green  fodder  is  collected  and 
consolidated  under  heavy  pressure,  the  result 
being  a  kind  of  food  that  is  greatly  relished  by 
cattle  and  sheep,  if  not  so  much  by  horses. 
Several  advantages  are  alleged  to  accrue  from 
this  practice,  not  the  least  being  that  the  farmer 
can  store  his  green  fodder  irrespective  of  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

Scottish  farmers  like  farmers  elsewhere,  have 
had  various  trials  and  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  the  farming  industry  has  latterly 
been  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Early  in  the  century,  during  the  great  French 
war,  farmers  had  a  good  time  of  it,  as  prices  for 
farm  produce  then  ruled  very  high,^  but  theie 
naturally  followed  a  period  of  depression,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated,  which  continued  for  a 
number  of  years.  Better  times  came  again, 
however,  and  from  the  advances  made  in  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries,  the  increase  in 
population,  ajid  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tions, especially  the  laying  of  the  railways,  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  agriculture — drain- 
age and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  now  going 
on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  landlords  of  course 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  and  be- 
tween 1852  and  1879  rents  are  said  to  have 
risen  50  per  cent.  This  result  was  partly  due, 
however,  not  to  healthy  competition,  but  to  the 
fact  that  many  persons  who  had  made  money 
in  some  other  industry  betook  themselves  to 
farming,  either  with  the  expectation  of  making 
more  money,  or  at  least  of  earning  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  and  leading  a  pleasant  outdoor 
life.  It  is  to  be  feared  great  numbers  of  them 
were  sadly  disajjjioiuted,  especially  if  their  lease 
carried  them  into  the  unfortunate  period  which 
began  about  1874,  and  which  has  been  mainly 
brought  about  by  bad  seasons,  losses  of  stock, 
and  low  prices,  the  latter  chiefly  due  to  foreign 
competition.  Landlords  have  suflered  as  well 
as  farmei-s,  since  they  have  had  to  accept  lower 


1  This  subject  has  been  adverted  to  in  a  former  page,  but  in 
further  illustration  of  the  state  of  matters  prevailing  at  the  time 
spoken  of.  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  an  East  Lothian  farmer 
in  1814.  He  took  his  farm  of  670  acres  about  1812  at  a  rent  of 
£2900,  on  the  calculation  that  wheat  would  bring  about  80.?.  a 
quarter,  turnips  £8  to  £10  per  acre,  grass  about  £6,  6s.  In  1776  he 
had  taken  a  farm  upon  a  nineteen  years'  lease  at  28s.  an  acre,  but  he 
estimated  that  that  farm  would  in  1814  fetch  from  £4,  lO.-,-.  to  £5 
an  acre.  The  implements  for  a  pair  of  horses  in  1777  would  cost 
about  £5,  in  1814  about  £40 :  the  best  horses  he  bought  in  1776 
cost  £15,  those  of  similar  quality  at  the  latter  date  £65  or  more. 
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rents  when  their  farms  came  to  be  relet,  and 
have  generally  granted  abatements  upon  rents 
that  were  too  high  for  the  changed  times. 
Legislation  has  also  been  called  in  to  the  relief 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  land- 
lord's right  of  hypothec  (in  1880),  the  passing 
of  the  Ground  Game  Act  (1880)  and  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (1883),  the  last 
g.ving  the  tenant  compensation  for  his  improve- 
ments, have  no  doubt  done  some  good.  By  the 
law  of  hypothec  the  landlord  had  a  preferable 
claim  for  his  rent  as  against  other  debtors,  and 
being  thus  secured  he  was  naturally  induced  to 
let  his  land  to  the  highest  olierer,  though  he 
might  know  the  rent  was  far  too  high.  In  this 
way  rents  were  artificially  kept  up,  and  the  prac- 
tical and  prudent  farmer  prejudicially  affected 
in  applying  for  a  farm.  The  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  stock  has,  latterly,  been  perhaps  the  most 
remunerative  branch  of  the  farmer's  business, 
and  has  led  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
pasture-lands  of  Scotland.  Wheat  as  a  Scottish 
crop  shows  a  striking  diminution,  the  area  under 
it  in  1893  being  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  under 
the  same  crop  thirty  years  before.  Other  cereal 
crops  have,  remained  nearly  stationary.  Both 
cattle  and  sheep,  however,  show  a  decided  in- 
crease in  numbers  during  the  same  period,  the 
former  more  especially.  Flax  was  at  one  time  an 
important  crop  in  Scotland,  and  people  were  so 
familiar  with  it,  that  the  time  when  "lint  was 
i'  the  bell"!  was  a  well-known  date  in  the  rural 
calendar;  but  it  dwindled  away  as  the  century 
grew  older,  and  now  it  no  longer  appears  among 
the  Scottish  crops. 

The  fisheries  of  Scotland  have  made  great 
progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in 
Scottish  seas  and  rivers,  or  by  Scottish  fisher- 
men elsewhere,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  over 
three  millions  sterling  yearly.  The  herring 
fishery  has  long  been  the  chief  branch  of  this 
industry,  and  the  one  that  brings  in  the  most 
remunerative  returns,  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
season's  catch  having  sometimes  been  as  high  as 
about  two  million  j^ounds  sterling.  It  is  prose- 
cuted on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  but  by  far  the  largest 
quantity  of  herrings  is  caught  on  the  east  coast, 
among  the  chief  centres  being  Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead,  Aberdeen,  and  Wick.  Up  to  1830 
attempts  were  made  to  foster  the  herring  fishery 
by  bounties,  but  these  were  then  abolished,  and 
the  industry  has  done  better  without  them.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  fish  are  used  fresh,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  gutted,  salted, 

1  "The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  beU." 

—Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 


and  packed  in  Ijarrels,  and  then  exported  to  the 
Continent,  principally  to  the  German  ports  on 
the  Baltic.  In  1812  the  number  of  barrels 
exported  was  only  63,000  ;  latterly  the  ex- 
port has  amounted  to  ten  and  even  twenty 
times  this  quantity,  besides  what  is  i-etained  for 
home  consumption.  Formerly  open  boats  were 
employed,  but  decked  or  half-decked  boats  of 
much  larger  size  are  now  generally  in  use.  The 
fishery  is  carried  on  from  shore,  the  boats  going 
out,  shooting  their  nets,  and  returning  with  their 
catch  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cod,  ling,  and 
haddock  fishery  is  also  of  importance,  being 
prosecuted  chiefly  in  the  colder  months  when 
herring  are  not  being  caught.  These  fishes  are 
caught  by  hook  and  line,  but  latterly  line-fish- 
ing has  been  to  some  extent  sujDerseded — or  at 
least  supplemented — by  fishing  with  the  trawl- 
net,  there  being  now  a  large  number  of  steam 
trawlers  at  work  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
Besides  great  quantities  of  the  above-mentioned 
white  fish,  large  numbers  of  halibut,  turbot, 
sole,  skate,  &c.,  are  thus  taken.  The  trawlers 
have  recently  been  prohibited  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  as  their 
operations  interfered  with  those  of  the  line- 
fishers.  Salmon  have  long  been  taken  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Scottish  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  owing  to  wise  management  and  suitable 
regulations,  the  numbers  caught  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalence  of  disease  among  the  fish  in 
recent  years. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Scotland  and  their  history  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  may  first  refer  to  the  most 
ancient,  those,  namely,  of  textile  goods,  whether 
woollen  or  linen.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
century  these  were  carried  on  more  or  less  as 
domestic  industries,  flax  and  wool  being  spun 
by  the  female  members  of  households  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  yarn  converted  into  cloth 
by  some  neighbouring  weaver.  Flax,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
most  localities,  and  the  "  lint  mill "  and  "  lint 
hole "  (for  steeping  the  flax)  were  familiar  in 
many  country  districts.  Large  spinning  mills 
and  weaving  factories  began  to  come  into 
existence  with  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
but  for  a  time  the  hand  -  loom  weaver  was 
able  to  hold  his  ground.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  for  some  distance  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  hand-loom  weaver  could 
make  excellent  wages,  and  was  generally  a  per- 
son of  intelligence  and  education  above  the 
average  of  workmen.  Communities  of  weavers 
then  existed  in  many  towns  and  villages,  who 
might  work  regularly  for  some  particular  em- 
ployer or  "manufacturer",  and  were  paid  by 
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the  amoiuit  of  work  turued  out.  This  state  of 
matters  h;i3  now  practically  come  to  an  end, 
though  hand-looms  are  still  used  for  certain 
kinds  of  gooils,  es|)ecially  in  some  districts  of 
the  West  of  Scotland  adjoining  Glasgow.  Owing 
to  the  decline  of  liand-looni  weaving,  large 
numbers  of  the  weavers  fell  into  great  distress, 
so  much  so  that  a  government  commission  of 
inquiry  was  apjiointed  in  183S.  The  commis- 
sioners came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  hand-loom  weaving 
trade,  since  it  could  not  compete  with  the 
power-loom,  and  in  this  state  of  matters  a 
number  of  the  unfortunate  artisans  were  as- 
sisted to  emigrate  by  means  of  public  money 
subscribed  for  the  i)uri)ose. 

Duiiug  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
attempts  were  made  to  foster  the  linen  manu- 
facture by  such  artificial  means  as  protective 
duties  and  grants  of  public  money,  the  Boai'd 
of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland  tak- 
ing it  under  their  protection  and  allotting  the 
money  as  they  thought  advisable.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act  of 
1727,  which  was  not  repealed  till  1823,  linen 
could  not  be  exposed  for  sale  or  exported  unless 
it  had  first  been  examined,  approved,  and 
stamped  by  an  official  a])pointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Glasgow  district  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  linen  industry  in  Scotland,  but  here  it 
almost  entirely  gave  way  before  the  rising 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  first  mill  for  spin- 
ning tiax  by  machinery  is  said  to  have  been 
started  at  Bervie  about  the  year  1790,  and 
numerous  mills  were  afterwards  erected  in  the 
north-eastern  counties.  Before  1830  Dundee 
had  become  the  head-quarters  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, as  it  still  continues  to  be,  though  Dun- 
fermline is  the  chief  centre  for  damasks  and 
other  fine  fabrics.  Among  places  connected 
with  the  linen  manufacture  we  should  also 
mention  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  other 
towns  in  Forfarshire,  with  some  of  the  Fife 
towns,  Kirkcaldy  in  particular.  About  the 
year  just  mentioned  a  new  fibre  began  to  be 
introduced  from  India,  jute,  namely,  and  since 
then  the  jute  manufacture  has  had  an  immense 
develo])ment ;  but  only  a  few  jute  works  are 
outside  of  Dundee.  Latterly  the  linen  industry 
has  been  severely  tried  by  the  competition  of 
several  European  countries,  while  the  jute 
branch  of  it  has  suffered  from  the  competition 
that  has  arisen  in  India.  The  flax  worked  up 
is  chiefly  brought  from  the  Continent  and  landed 
at  Dundee  and  Leith.  Linen  yarn  is  also  im- 
ported. 

The  woollen  manufacture  in  Scotland  has 
had  a  similar  history  to  that  of  flax,  having 


been  formerly  carried  on  everywhere  as  a  home 
employment,  while  now  it  has  almost  ceased  to 
have  this  character  anywhere  except  in  outlying 
districts  remote  from  the  centres  of  jxipulation, 
such  as  the  Hebrides  and  Orknc-y  and  Slietland 
Islands.  It  is  still,  however,  more  generally 
diffused  over  the  country  than  tlie  manufacture 
of  either  linen  or  cotton  goods,  and  of  course 
many  of  the  works  engaged  in  it  are  quite 
small.  In  former  times  home-grown  wool  alone 
was  worked  up,  but  now  a  large  part  of  the 
supply  is  derived  from  our  Australian  colonies, 
though  much  of  the  Scotch  wool  is  suited  for 
special  purposes,  as  carpets,  for  instance,  the 
Shetland  wool  again  being  excellent  for  hosiery. 
Before  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery 
the  wool  was  spun  either  by  the  large  wheel  of 
one  spindle  driven  by  the  hand,  or  with  the 
small  wheel  of  one  or  two  spindles  driven  by 
the  foot.  Aberdeen  was  tlie  first  place  at  which 
machinery  for  spinning  wool  was  set  up,'  this 
having  being  brought  from  Rochdale  about 
1789.  Early  in  the  century  a  number  of  mills 
were  at  work  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland, 
while  others  had  also  been  started  in  some  of 
the  southei'n  and  western  counties.  Machinery 
for  weaving  was  also  introduced,  the  prevailing 
fabrics  produced  being  of  the  coarser  kinds, 
though  some  superfine  broad-cloths  were  made 
at  a  few  establishments.  Carpets  were  made  at 
Kilmarnock  in  some  quantity  as  early  as  1778, 
and  by  1830  a  number  of  other  places  had  taken 
up  this  industry.  Before  the  great  French  war 
there  had  been  a  large  trade  with  the  Continent 
in  knitted  stockings.  Tliis  trade  was  then 
almost  ruined,  but  a  new  industry  was  taken 
up,  that  of  lambs'-wool  hosiery,  which  estab- 
lished itself  chiefly  in  tlie  southern  counties, 
about  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  Galashiels,  Peebles, 
and  Dumf]'ies,  the  articles  being  made  by  means 
of  the  stocking-frame.  These  towns  had  long 
been  connected  with  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  its  various  forms,  when  about  1830  a  new 
development  of  this  industry  began  at  Hawick 
and  Gahishiels  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well- 
known  tweeds,  a  term  which  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  misreading  of  the  word  tweel 
{ticill)  through  the  influence  of  the  name  of  the 
river  with  which  the  manufacture  was  so  closely 
connected.  Very  large  works  for  this  manu- 
facture have  been  erected  in  some  of  the  towns 
above-mentioned,  and  tweeds  are  also  made 
extensively  elsewhere,  as  at  Aberdeen  for  in- 
stance. In  making  this  sort  of  cloth  yarns 
of  diff"erent  coloured  wools  are  used,  being 
often  twisted  together  before  weaving.  The 
texture  of  the  cloth  is  comparatively  loose 
and  open,  and  the  fabric  is  soft  and  flexible, 
as  well  as  being  durable  and  comfortable.    The 
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island  of  Harris  has  gained  some  reputation  for 
its  home-made  tweeds.  Many  other  kinds  of 
woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured  in  Scotland, 
such  as  carpets,  blankets,  plaids,  tartans,  &c., 
one  of  the  most  important  being  carpets.  Kil- 
marnock has  been  famed  for  its  carpets  since 
about  1778,  and  the  manufacture  is  still  largely 
carried  on  there,  as  well  as  at  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Ayr.  Some  of  the  Scottish  makers  have 
been  distinguished  also  as  inventors.  The 
three-ply  Scotch  carpet  was  invented  at  Kil- 
marnock, where  also  the  weaving  of  Brussels 
and  velvet  pile  carpets  was  early  introduced. 
In  1831  a  Kilmarnock  firm  had  two  premiums 
awarded  them  by  the  Trustees  for  Manufactures 
in  Scotland  for  four  Turkey  carpets,  the  first  of 
this  class  woven  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Eichard 
Whytock  of  Edinburgh  took  out  a  patent  for 
tapestry  carpets  in  1832,  and  Mr.  J.  Templeton 
of  Glasgow  inti'oduced  his  patent  Axminster 
carpets  in  1839,  a  variety  of  carpet  that  has 
gained  great  favour  and  is  now  largely  made. 
Knitted  woollen  bonnets  have  long  been  a 
speciality  of  Kilmarnock.  They  were  all  made 
by  hand  up  to  comparatively  recent  times,  but 
are  now  mainly  produced  by  machines. 

Cotton  was  introduced  into  Scotland  as  a 
material  for  cloth  about  1769,  cotton  yarn  being 
used  as  a  woof  with  a  warp  of  linen  yarn.  The 
machines  for  spinning  invented  by  Arkwright 
and  Crompton  were  soon  adopted  in  Scotland. 
In  1785  Mr.  David  Dale  of  Glasgow  began  the 
erection  of  his  famous  cotton-mills  at  New 
Lanark,  an  enterprise  started  in  connection  with 
Arkwright.  At  first  all  the  mills  were  driven 
by  water-power,  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
hampered  the  spread  of  the  industry,  but  this 
was  subseqixently  obviated  by  the  application  of 
steam-power,  and  cotton-mills  rapidly  increased 
in  number,  as  many  as  120  having  been  erected 
by  the  year  1814.  In  1834  the  number  had 
risen  to  134,  while  in  1875  it  was  96.  The 
power-loom  was  introduced  at  Glasgow  in  1793, 
and  the  cotton  manufacture  in  almost  all 
branches  firmly  established  itself  not  long  after, 
more  especially  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Dum- 
barton, Renfrew,  Stirling,  and  Ayr.  Consider- 
able improvements  on  the  mechanism  employed 
were  effected  by  Scotsmen,  one  of  these  being 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  whose  services  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture  have  already  been  referred 
to.  From  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Report  of 
Scotland  (1814),  we  learn  that  at  that  time  every 
variety  of  goods  was  made  in  Scotland,  from 
the  coarsest  to  the  finest  fabrics,  including  mus- 
lins, brocades,  lappets,  imitation  shawls,  gauzes, 
and  other  articles  of  a  fancy  and  ornamental 
character,  the  mechanism  by  which  they  were 
produced    being   invented    in    Scotland.     The 


weaving  of  cottons  by  the  hand-loom  was  able 
to  maintain  a  position  for  a  considerable  time, 
there  being  as  many  as  37,000  hand-looms  in 
the  West  of  Scotland  in  1838.  The  sewed 
muslin  trade  was  long  a  flourishing  industry 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  ornamental  pat- 
terns being  sewed  in  by  women  at  their  own 
homes,  while  the  plain  muslin  with  the  pattern 
stamped  on  it  was  furnished  to  them  by  the 
manufacturer  or  agent.  The  conmiei-cial  crash 
of  1857  gave  a  great  blow  to  this  industry, 
which  has  now  declined  to  insignificant  pro- 
portions. The  manufacture  of  plain  cottons  for 
bleaching  or  printing  has  never  had  a  specially 
prominent  position  in  Scotland,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cottons  thus  treated  being 
brought  from  England.  Glasgow  has  continued 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  cotton  industry,  though 
here  it  has  become  quite  subordinate  to  those 
connected  with  iron  and  steel,  and  indeed  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  latterly  much  declined, 
unless  perhaps  as  regards  calico-printing  and 
turkey-red  dyeing.  The  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  was  about  1861, 
when  there  were  30,000  power-looms  and  about 
41,000  persons  employed,  the  factories  num- 
bering 163.  But  the  cotton  industry  in  Scot- 
land has  always  occupied  a  very  minor  position 
when  compared  with  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  England.  One  manu- 
facture— that  of  cotton  thread — has,  however, 
made  remarkable  advances,  the  chief  centre 
being  Paisley,  whose  thread  is  familiar  all  over 
the  world.  Paisley's  staple  manufacture  was 
for  a  long  time  shawls,  made  in  imitation  of 
those  of  India,  but  this  industry  has  now  taken 
quite  a  subordinate  position  compared  with 
thread. 

The  textile  industries  of  Scotland  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  mixed  fabrics,  in  which  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool  may  be  combined  in  various 
ways.  In  the  manufacture  of  winceys  cotton 
warp  and  woollen  weft  are  used,  while  linen 
unions  contain  linen  weft  and  cotton  warp, 
numerous  other  fabrics  being  of  a  like  composite 
character.  Silk  had  at  one  time  a  much  more 
important  position  than  it  now  has,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  century  the  weaving  of 
silk  gauze  employed  a  large  number  of  weavers. 
A  few  s-ilk  factories  still  continue  in  operation 
in  the  West  of  Scotland.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the  lace  manu- 
facture, which  has  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
from  Nottingham,  the  great  English  centre  of 
this  industry,  in  quite  recent  times,  and  has  its 
head-quarters  in  Ayrshire,  Ayr  itself  and  several 
other  places  being  engaged  in  it. 

The  iron  and  coal  industries,  which  can  hardly 
be  treated   sepai-ately  from  one   another,   are 
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now  of  vast  importance  to  Scotland,  and  their 
devehipment  lias  ])rodaced  the  result  that  the 
region  in  which  these  mineral  treasures  are 
found  —the  jNIidlands  of  Scotland — is  now  that 
in  whicli  all  the  great  industrial  enterprises 
have  established  themselves.  This  develop- 
ment belongs  almost  e.xclusively  to  the  present 
century,  though,  as  records  prove,  coal  has 
been  worked  in  Scotland  to  some  extent  for  five 
or  six  centuries.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  coal-mining  must  have  become 
an  industry  of  some  importance,  since  in  1606 
an  act  of  parliament  was  })assed  binding  colliers 
to  perpetual  service  at  the  pits  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  the  poor  miners  were  not 
emancipated  from  this  state  of  bondage  till  the 
year  1799.  In  1814  the  total  output  of  coal  in 
Scotland  was  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons ;  forty 
years  later  it  amounted  to  7,450,000  tons,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  now  more  than  three 
times  the  latter  amount.  The  iron  manufacture 
of  Scotland,  at  least  on  a  scale  of  any  conse- 
quence, dates  from  the  starting  of  the  Carron 
Works  in  1760.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
these  works  comprised  five  blast  furnaces,  as  well 
as  other  furnaces,  forges,  &c.,  and  had  a  high 
reputation  for  goods  of  various  kinds  turned  out 
by  them,  including  the  cannon  known  as  carron- 
ades,  which  derived  their  name  from  the  Carron. 
Before  1796  other  furnaces  had  been  started 
in  the  country,  and  this  increase  continued 
apace,  yet  in  1829  the  total  make  of  pig-iron  in 
Scotland  only  amounted  to  29,000  tons.  A  most 
valuable  improvement  in  iron  smelting  now 
took  place,  in  the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast 
by  Mr.  James  Beaumont  Neilson  of  Glasgow, 
the  new  process  consisting  in  blowing  highly 
heated  air  into  the  smelting  furnace  instead  of 
cold  air.  By  the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast 
a  saving  was  effected  of  thirty-two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton  of  iron  made,  while  each  furnace 
was  enabled  to  turn  out  twice  the  quantity  it 
formerly  did.  The  waste  inflammable  gases  that 
used  to  escape  into  the  open  air  are  now  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  heating  of  the  blast,  and 
thus  a  further  saving  is  eflfected,  the  saving  being 
added  to  by  the  collection  of  ammonia  and  other 
products  that  in  former  times  were  neglected. 
In  1830  the  most  famous  perhaps  of  all  the 
Scottish  ironworks  began  operations,  starting 
with  a  single  furnace.  These  were  the  Gart- 
sherrie  Ironworks,  near  Coatbridge,  the  origi- 
nator of  which  was  Mr.  Alexander  Baird,  a 
farmer  in  the  ]iarish  of  New  Monkland.  He 
associated  with  hiniself  three  of  his  sons,  the 
late  Ml-.  James  Baird  being  the  most  notable, 
and  the  firm  became  by  far  the  largest  makers 
of  pig-iron  in  Scotland,  turning  out  in  some 
years  300,000  tons,  and  giving  employment  to 


9000  work-people.  In  1845  the  pig-iron  pro- 
duced in  Scotland  had  reached  a  total  of  476,000 
tons,  while  latterly  it  has  usually  been  about 
1,000,000  more  or  less,  a  small  portion  of  this 
being  from  imported  ore.  The  manufacture  of 
malleable  iron  has  progressed  side  by  side  with 
that  of  pig,  the  works  connected  with  this 
industry  comprising  puddling  furnaces,  forges, 
and  rolling  mills.  In  connection  with  these 
works  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  steam- 
hammer,  by  wliich  the  making  of  heavy  forgings 
— such  as  propeller  shafts  and  the  like — is  so 
greatly  facilitated.  "  When  indeed  it  was  re- 
quired to  produce  the  large  forgings  for  the 
Oreat  Eastern,  there  was  only  one  forge  in  the 
whole  world  ready  and  prej^ared  to  execute  the 
work.  That  forge  was  Lancefield  (Glasgow). 
The  propeller-shaft  of  the  Great  Eastern  was 
47  feet  long,  and  weighed  35  tons,  the  crank- 
shaft 31  tons,  and  the  stern-frame  25  tons."^ 
The  steam-hammer  was  tlie  invention  of  J^mes 
Nasmyth,  son  of  the  well-known  Scottish  laud- 
scape  painter,  Alexander  Nasmyth  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  born  in  1808.  He  patented 
his  hammer  in  1842,  when  he  was  carrying  on 
an  engineering  business  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
useful  mechanical  inventions.  Other  types  of 
steam-hammer  have  been  produced  in  Scotland, 
some  of  them  proving  highly  populai".  Witliout 
the  use  of  this  simple  tool  thei'e  could  have 
been  no  immense  ocean  steam-ships,  no  great 
ironclads,  no  100-ton  guns,  no  Forth  Bridge — 
in  fact  none  of  the  colossal  structures  of  iron 
and  steel  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century.  Steel  of  various  kinds  is 
made  in  Scotland  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
processes  introduced  by  Bessemer,  Siemens,  and 
othei's  having  naturally  attracted  attention  here 
as  elsewhere. 

The  objects  or  articles  wholly  or  chiefl_y  made 
from  iron  and  steel,  and  the  employments  thus 
arising,  are  numerous,  varied,  and  important; 
but  we  can  only  mention  some  of  them.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  steam-engines  of  all  kinds, 
including  marine  engines  and  locomotives,  the 
making  of  which  and  of  steam-boilers  gives  em- 
ployment to  great  numbers  of  skilled  workmen. 
In  regard  to  locomotive  engines  Glasgow  holds 
a  foremost  place  in  Britain.  We  may  also  par- 
ticularize textile  machinery,  sewing-machines, 
colliery  machinery,  pumping  machinery,  wood- 
working machinery,  sugar  machinery,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  implements;  machine  tools; 
cast  and  malleable  iron  pipes  and  tubes;  iran- 


1  The  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  Scotland,  by  St.  JohnV.  Day, 
in  Notices  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Manufactures  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  1876),  a  volume  which  has  furnished  touch  of 
the  information  here  given. 
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founding  in  all  its  branches ;  rivets,  bolts,  and 
nuts  ;  iron  girders  for  bridges,  roofs,  &c.  ;  rail- 
way plant,  &c.  The  industries  here  referred  to 
are  scattered  over  a  pretty  wide  area,  but  the 
activity  is  naturally  greatest  on  the  Clyde,  and 
throughout  the  coal  and  iron  districts. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Clyde,  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  steam  navigation  in  Europe, 
has  had  a  closer  connection  than  any  other 
locality  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
steam  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering,  and 
is  yet  the  pre-eminent  centre  of  production  for 
the  steamships  of  the  world.  In  some  years 
about  half  the  total  tonnage  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  launched  from  the  Clyde 
yards.  The  whole  of  the  Clyde  sliipbuilding  is 
now  of  iron  and  steel,  the  latter  being  looked 
on  with  such  favour  that  it  has  almost  displaced 
iron.  Vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  built, 
many  of  them  ranging  from  3000  tons  up  to 
5000  tons  and  more.  In  particular  we  may 
mention  mail  and  passenger  steamers  for  the 
great  Transatlantic  and  other  lines,  river  steam- 
boats famous  for  swiftness  and  elegance  of 
appointments,  merchant  sailing  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  afloat,  dredgers,  and  hopper  barges. 
Latterly  the  greatest  triumphs  of '  the  ship- 
builder's art  have  been  achieved  in  the  attempt 
to  gain  the  foremost  place  in  the  race  across  the 
Atlantic,  upon  which  the  great  shipping  com- 
panies have  entered;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
such  large  and  splendid  vessels  as  the  Campania 
and  Lucania  of  the  Cunard  Line  can  for  some 
time  be  eclipsed.  The  fame  of  the  Clyde  in 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  the  supplying  of  vessels  for  the 
requirements  of  commerce,  it  has  also  been 
extended  by  the  construction  of  war-vessels, 
both  for  our  own  government  and  also  for  those 
of  foreign  states.  The  shipbuilding  industry 
has  naturally  fluctuated  very  considerably,  but 
has  undergone  an  immense  expansion  since 
the  middle  of  the  century.  In  the  seven  years 
1846-52  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  steamships 
built  in  the  Glasgow  district  amounted  to 
147,614  tons,  or  an  average  of  about  21,000  tons 
a  year.  In  1864  the  Clyde  yards  turned  out 
184,000  tons  of  shipping,  mostly  steam  vessels ; 
while  in  1883,  the  year  when  the  greatest  out- 
])ut  took  place,  the  aggregate  was  404,383  tons. 
Next  to  the  Clyde  the  more  important  ship- 
building places  in  Scotland  are  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen, Leith,  and  Kirkcaldy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centui-y 
a  new  industry  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  F.R.S.,  who  secured  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  paraftin  and 
paraffin  oil  by  distillation  from  bituminous 
shale.     He  established  works  at  Bathgate  in 
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1851,  and  in  the  early  yeais  of  the  industry  the 
material  exclusively  distilled  was  the  now 
worked-out  Boghead  and  Torbanehill  mineral. 
This  mineral  was  exhausted  in  1873,  and  the 
bituminous  shales  which  are  found  in  the  Scot- 
tish carboniferous  formation  from  Renfrew 
and  Lanarkshire,  through  Midlothian,  and  Lin- 
lithgow to  Fife  have  since  supplied  the  raw 
material.  Several  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
have  been  invested  in  the  industry,  which 
gives  employment  to  from  1500  to  1600  shale 
miners  and  a  large  body  of  other  workmen. 
The  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  the  shale  are  a  light  shale  spirit  or 
naphtha,  which  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and 
when  mixed  with  air  explodes  readily ;  burn- 
ing or  paraffin  oil,  which  does  not  give  ofi" 
inflammable  vapour  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  is  largely  used  for  household  jmrposes 
where  gas  is  not  available  or  is  high-piiced  ; 
and  a  heavy  oil  containing  solid  paraffin  in  so- 
lution. Ammonia  is  also  obtained.  The  solid 
paraffin  is  used  chiefly  for  conversion  into 
candles,  the  heavy  oil  for  lubricating  machinery. 
The  Scottish  paraffin  industry  was  the  means 
of  directing  attention  to  the  immense  stores  of 
natural  mineral  oil  existing  in  North  America, 
Russia,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  competition  of 
the  oil  from  these  countries  has  greatly  depressed 
the  Scottish  oil  trade. 

There  are  numerous  industries  connected  with 
chemistry  throughout  Scotland  which  have  ab- 
sorbed an  enormous  capital,  and  which  give  em- 
])l()yment  to  a  great  number  of  people.  Besides 
manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  bichromate 
and  prussiate  of  potash,  of  alkali,  and  of  alum, 
there  may  be  mentioned  those  for  the  smelting 
of  zinc,  the  desilverization  of  lead,  the  extraction 
of  copper,  and  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 
In  1786  Mr.  Chas.  Macintosh,  of  waterproof- 
coat  fame,  introduced  into  Glasgow  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  of  lead,  and  in  1797  he  started 
the  first  alum  work  in  Scotland.  He  was  an 
able  chemist,  and  inti'oduced  various  new  pro- 
cesses in  ])ractical  chemistry,  being  also  associ- 
ated with  Neilson  in  bringing  the  hot-blast  into 
use.  The  waterproof  garments  known  by  his 
name  weie  first  made  at  Manchester.  In  1800 
chemical  manufactures  received  a  great  impulse 
by  the  erection  by  the  Messrs.  Tennant  of  a 
chemical  work  at  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime, 
soda,  soap,  &c.  The  extension  of  these  works 
has  been  rapid,  and  they  now  form  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  chemical  works  in  the  world, 
employing  about  1200  men,  and  annually  trans- 
forming 80,000  tons  of  raw  material  into  soda, 
bleaching-powder,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

The  distillation  of  whisky,  which  has  long 
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been  a  sort  of  national  industry  in  Scotland, 
the  product  being  also  a  national  beverage,  has 
latterly  assumed  great  diuiensious,  much  of  the 
spirit  made  being  now  sent  to  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  colonies.  The  use  of  whisky  in  Scotland 
is  of  old  date,  and  the  spirit  has  long  been  sub- 
jected to  excise  regulations  for  revenue  purposes. 
At  the  Union  the  English  mode  of  levying  the 
duty  on  Scottish  spirits  was  adopted,  namely, 
by  an  estimated  yield  of  spirit  from  the  wort, 
and  this  system  continued  in  operation  for 
nearly  eighty  years.  The  duty  was  less  than 
in  England,  however,  and  accordingly  Scotland 
was  able  to  do  a  large  trade  in  whisky  with  her 
southern  neighbour.  In  1785  the  Scottish  dis- 
tillers in  the  Lowlands  made  great  complaints 
against  the  Board  of  E.^icise,  accusing  it  of 
oppression  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duties, 
a  course  to  which  it  had  been  instigated  by  the 
English  distillers  from  their  jealousy  of  the  suc- 
cess attained  in  Scotland.  A  new  act  was  now 
passed,  according  to  which  licenses  for  distilling 
were  issued,  the  rate  being  at  tirst  305.  per  annum 
for  each  gallon  of  the  still's  capacity.  From  this 
method  of  levying  the  duty  it  became  the  dis- 
tiller's interest  to  run  the  still  as  frequently  as 
possible,  and  as  a  result  much  bad  or  inferior 
whisky  was  produced  by  the  large  distillers. 
Partly  owing  to  this,  smuggled  whisky,  made 
slowly  in  small  stills,  came  largely  into  favour. 
At  one  time  an  immense  amount  of  illicit  distil- 
lation was  cai'ried  on,  and  smuggling  indeed  be- 
came a  regular  trade,  especially  in  the  Highlands, 
where  Glenlivet  was  the  chief  centre.  It  was  not 
tin  the  reign  of  George  IV.  that  the  present 
system  of  levying  the  duty  was  introduced,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  must  be  paid  per  gallon  at 
proof  strength.  The  duty,  which  had  been  as 
high  as  8s.  in  1811,  was  in  1823  reduced  from 
6s.  2d.  to  2s.  4|o^.  per  imperial  gallon,  and 
smuggling  was  gradually  given  up  or  put  down. 
In  1822  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid 
was  3,337,850  gallons,  in  1825  it  was  8,224,807 
gallons.  The  duty  was  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased, in  1855  being  raised  to  8s.  per  gallon, 
and  subsequently  for  a  time  it  was  12s.  The 
quantity  made  latterly  has  amounted  to  more 
than  20,000,000  gallons  annually,  the  chief 
centres  of  production  being  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Campbeltown,  though  distilleries 
exist  all  over  the  country.  Brewing  is  also 
a  flourishing  industry  in  Scotland,  especially  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Alloa,  and  some  other 
places. 

The  first  pottery  in  Scotland  was  established 
in  Glasgow  in  1748,  and  that  city  is  still  the 
great  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Scotland  of 
pottery  ware,  though  there  are  works  of  some 
size  also  at  Greenock,  Kirkcaldy,  Poi'tobello,  &c. 


For  a  long  period  the  quality  of  the  goods  made 
was  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  English  make, 
but  during  the  last  tifty  years  a  most  satisfactory 
improvement  has  taken  place.  Scottish  pottery 
has  now  attained  a  beauty  of  design  and  a  deli- 
cacy of  finish  which  enable  it  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  both  the  home  and  foreign 
markets,  with  the  well-known  Staffordshiie 
ware.  The  making  of  glass  and  bottles  slio  dd 
also  here  be  mentioned  as  having  attained  no 
small  dimensions  in  recent  times. 

Among  miscellaneous  Scottish  industries  we 
may  refer  to  that  of  sugar-refining,  which  was 
started  at  Greenock  in  17G5,  and  still  has  its 
head-quarters  in  that  town.  Floor-cloth  and 
linoleum  are  made  in  great  quantities  at  Kirk- 
caldy, which  now  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  these  products.  India-rubber  and  vulcanite 
goods  may  also  here  be  mentioned,  as  well  as 
preserved  provisions,  biscuits,  confectionery, 
and  fruit  preserves,  these  industries  being  all 
of  recent  growth. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  in  Scotland  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  a  mill 
in  Penicuik,  built  in  1709  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
printer  to  Queen  Anne,  forms  the  nucleus  of  one 
of  the  largest  paper  manufactories  of  to-day. 
The  industry  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
counties  of  Midlothian,  Aberdeen,  Fife,  Perth, 
Stirling,  Lanark,  and  Berwick.  In  1842  the 
number  of  paper-mills  was  48;  it  is  now  between 
60  and  70.  Trades  connected  with  printing  and 
publishing  have  their  head-quarters  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  important  secondary  centres  in  all 
the  principal  towns.  The  first  printing-press  in 
Scotland  was  put  up  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars 
Wynd,  Edinburgh  (about  thirty  years  after 
Caxton  set  up  his  press  in  Westminster  Abbey), 
by  Walter  Chapman  and  Audro  Myllar,  the 
date  of  this  innovation  being  about  1507.  The 
progress  of  the  art  was  comparatively  slow  till 
about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  great 
increase  of  literary  vitality  in  Scotland  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  gave  a  vast  im]>etus  to 
printing,  publishing,  and  the  kindred  industries, 
and  to-day  a  large  amount  of  work  for  London 
publishers  is  done  in  Scotland.  The  printing 
establishments  are  now  numerous  and  complete, 
and  several  lai-ge  publishing  firms  carry  on  the 
combined  trades  of  printing,  lithographing,  and 
bookbinding  in  one  huge  establishment,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  people  in  the  production  of 
books. 

A  few  particulars  regarding  the  commercial 
and  financial  position  of  Scotland  may  conclude 
our  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  trade  and  industry.  In  1656  Scot- 
land had  only  137  vessels,  none  of  which  were 
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more  thau  300  tons  burden,  the  aggi-egate  burden 
being  only  5736  tons.  In  1707  the  number  of 
vessels  was  215,  the  tonnage  14,485;  in  1800 
the  tonnage  was  171,728,  and  in  1840,  429,204. 
The  progress  made  since  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  is  still  more  striking.  In  1850 
the  registered  shipping  of  Scotland  had  an  ag- 
gregate burden  of  522,222  tons,  in  1870  of 
927,084  tons,  in  1880  of  1,448,040  tons,  while 
the  total  tonnage  now  exceeds  2,000,000  tons. 
The  enormous  commerce  which  these  latter 
figures  represent  has  nearly  all  been  developed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1755  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
£535,576,  and  the  imports  to  i'465,41 1 ;  in  1801 
the  figui-es  were,  exports  J2,844,502,  imports 
£2,579,914;  1851,  exports  <£5,016,116,  imports 
£8,921,108;  1874,  exi^orts  £17,912,932,  imports 
£31,012,750;  1892,  exports  £21,564,543,  im- 
ports £35,944,574.  Among  the  chief  exports 
are  machinery  and  all  kinds  of  articles  in  iron 
•and  steel,  as  well  as  iron  and  steel  not  thus  con- 
verted; cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  jute  goods, 
including  yarn  and  thread;  fish;  spirits,  beer, 
and  ale;  coals;  chemicals,  manures,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  miscellaneous  goods,  such  as  clothing 
and  haberdashery,  paper,  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, &c.,  &c.  Among  the  imiwrts  are  grain  and 
flour,  bacon,  hams,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions; 
timber,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute;  raw  sugar,  fruit, 
iron  ore,  petroleum,  &c.  Glasgow,  in  respect  of 
its  commerce,  is  far  ahead  of  the  other  ports, 
Leith  coming  next.  Glasgow  has  a  large  trade 
■with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  in 
conveying  goods  and  passengers,  and  is  also 
actively  engaged  in  trading  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Australia,  and,  indeed,  most  paints  of  the  world. 
Some  large  shipping  companies  have  their  head- 
quarters here,  and  the  famous  Cunard  Company, 
though  trading  from  Liverpool  to  America,  had 
its  origin  in  Glasgow,  and  so  long  as  it  remained 
a  private  company  its  shares  were  mainly  held 
in  that  city.  By  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  the  Clyde  has  been  con- 
verted, from  a  shallow  stream  that  one  might 
wade  across,  into  a  great  highway  of  commerce, 
deep  enough  almost  to  carry  the  largest  vessels  at 
high  water  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
vided with  miles  of  quays  and  most  commodious 
docks.  The  harbour  revenue  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  present  centuiy  from  £3000  to  more  than 
£300,000  per  annum.  Leith  is  most  largely  in- 
terested in  the  trade  with  the  countries  on  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic. 

The  banking  companies  in  Scotland  have 
greatly  decreased  in  number  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  though  the  banking  business 
done  has  increased  correspondingly  to  the  trade. 


commerce,  and  wealth  of  the  country.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  some 
thii-ty  banks  in  Scotland  issuing  notes  for 
various  amounts  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand, but  the  Scottish  banking  companies  (omit- 
ting one  or  two  insignificant  concerns)  are  now 
only  ten  in  number,  though  they  have  more 
than  nine  hundred  branches  scattered  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country,  including  even 
some  comparatively  remote  islands.  Scotland, 
indeed,  is  probably  better  supplied  with  bank- 
ing facilities  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  its  advantages  in  this  respect  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  its 
various  resources.  Private  banking  firms  are 
hardly  known,  all  the  chief  banking  com- 
panies being  joint-stock  concerns.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  their  paid  -  up  capital  is  over 
nine  million  pounds,  the  amount  of  money  de- 
posited with  them  is  over  ninety  millions.  Sav- 
ings-banks are  also  well  suppoi'ted  by  the 
thrifty,  and  in  the  banks  of  this  class  managed 
by  trustees  about  ten  millions  of  money  are 
deposited,  exclusive  of  nearly  two  millions 
intrusted  to  the  post-ofiice  savings-banks.  As 
compared  with  England  and  even  Ireland  Scot- 
land has  taken  advantage  of  these  latter  banks 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Of  the  former  class 
of  institutions  the  Glasgow  savings-bank  is  the 
chief  representative  in  Scotland,  the  balance 
due  to  its  171,000  depositors,  on  the  20th 
November,  1893,  being  close  upon  six  million 
pounds.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year 
it  received  from  depositors  over  £1,600,000 
and  repaid  over  £1,450,000,  the  number  of, 
transactions  being  more  than  650,000.  In  the 
year  1870  the  total  funds  of  this  institution 
amounted  to  only  £1,650,000,  so  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  twenty-three  intervening  years 
has  been  something  enormous,  and  may  well 
give  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Some 
very  large  and  successful  insurance  companies 
have  their  head-quarters  in  Scotland,  and  thence 
have  extended  their  business  over  a  very  wide 
field.  The  amount  of  property  and  income  on 
which  the  property  and  income-tax  is  levied 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1857,  but  it  is  still 
not  a  tenth  of  that  of  England. 

Having  given  some  account  of  what  Scots- 
men have  accomplished,  by  their  individual  and 
collective  etforts,  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
material  improvement  generally  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  must  now  turn  to  then- 
achievements  in  other  fields;  and  in  the  first 
place  we  shall  give  a  short  survey  of  what  they 
have  done  in  literature. 

The  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  may  be 
said  to  coincide  with  the  literary  career  of  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  whose 
genius  marked  him  out  as  a  sun  among  the 
lesser  lights  around  him,  bright  as  some  of 
these  were.  Scott  is  the  greatest  writer  of 
whom  Scotland  can  boast,  and  few  in  English 
literature  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  him. 
In  many  respects  he  resembles  Shakespeare — 
in  creative  genius,  for  instance,  in  wideness 
of  sympathy,  in  the  variety  and  truth  to 
nature  of  the  portraits  he  paints,  in  graphic 
and  humorous  delineation  of  character ;  while 
no  one  has  equalled  him  in  calling  uj)  by  the 
vivifying  power  of  the  imagination,  the  life  of 
olden  times  in  all  its  attractive  picturesqueness. 
A  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer,  he  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  literature,  giving  rise  to  a  new 
genus  of  narrative  poetry,  and  to  a  new  epoch 
in  prose  fiction.  If  his  longer  poems  are  open 
to  criticism  in  some  respects,  they  yet  have 
much  of  the  true  Homeric  tire,  and  many  of 
his  lyrics  are  gems  of  the  purest  water,  while 
his  novels  and  I'omances  everywhere  betray 
the  poetic  spirit.  His  personal  qualities,  too 
— his  manliness,  his  large-heartedness,  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
his  true  nobility  of  soul — were  on  a  par  with 
the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  endear  him 
to  those  who  only  know  him  through  the 
imperfect  written  record  as  they  did  to  those 
who  knew  him  in  life.  A  genuine  Scotsman 
and  lover  of  his  country,  he  made  Scotland  a 
household  word  thi-oughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  glamour  of  his  genius  still  attracts 
many  a  pilgrim  to  the  "  laud  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood". 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  only  twelve  years 
younger  than  Burns,  having  been  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1771.  One  might  have  expected, 
therefore,  that  their  literary  careers  would 
overlap;  but  Burns's  sun  set  early,  and  it  so 
happened  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  same 
year  (1796)  in  which  Scott  came  before  the 
Edinburgh  public  as  author  in  a  small  way, 
having  then  published  poetical  translations  of 
two  of  Burger's  German  ballads.  Scott's  father 
was  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  the  son  also 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  having 
passeil  as  an  advocate  in  1792.  As  a  boy  he 
was  an  omnivorous  reader,  but  he  was  especi- 
ally attracted  to  romance  and  history,  and  the 
ballads,  tales,  and  legends  current  among  the 
country  people  of  the  south  of  Scotland  were 
his  delight.  He  was  sent  to  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  attended  classes 
at  the  university,  continuing  all  the  while  his 
own  favourite  studies.  By  these  he  acquired  a 
suflficient  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  to  enable  him  to  read  romances  and 
epics   written  in   those   tonijues.     He  was  no 


mei'e  porer  over  books,  however,  but,  lame  as 
he  was,  took  part  in  boyish  sports,  shared  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  young  men  of  his  years,  and 
rambled  about  the  country  making  himself 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  rural  life,  and  all 
the  while  laying  up  stores  of  material  in  his 
retentive  memory,  to  be  afterwards  turned  to 
good  account.  In  1797  he  married,  his  wife 
being  a  lady  of  French  parentage.  In  1799 
he  was  ap|)ointed  sheriti'  of  Selkirkshire,  and  in 
1806  clerk  of  session,  aj)pointiuents  that  he  held 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1802  ap- 
peared the  first  portion  of  his  admirable  collec- 
tion of  ballads,  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  but  the  first  important  work  of  his 
own  composition  was  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  a  poetic  romance  of  Scottish  chivalry, 
which  came  out  in  1805,  and  at  once  raised  him 
to  fame.  More  poems  in  the  same  vein  fol- 
lowed. Marmion,  which  appeared  in  1808, 
was  even  more  popular  than  the  Lay;  and  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (in  1810)  was  a  still  greater 
success  than  either.  Rokehy  followed  in  1813, 
but  by  this  time  Byron  had  become  the  popular 
favourite,  and  the  poem  had  comparatively  little 
success.  Fortunately,  it  now  occurred  to  Scott  to 
take  in  hand  a  romance  begun  by  him  years 
before,  and  in  1814  Waverley  appeared.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  novels  that 
gave  Scott  such  fame  and  favour  as  no  writer 
had  ever  yet  attained,  and  added  a  new  lustre 
to  fiction,  while  they  also  brought  with  them  a 
never  ceasing  stream  of  gold.  But  Scott  be- 
came involved  in  disastrous  business  entangle- 
ments, and,  while  he  believed  that  his  acquisi- 
tions of  land  and  other  expenditure  at  his 
Tweedside  residence  of  Abbotsford  were  not 
beyond  his  means,  his  prosperity  was  based  on 
unsound  foundations.  The  crash  came  in  1825. 
The  printing  and  publishing  concerns  in  which 
he  was  a  partner  failed,  and  Scott  was  left  per- 
sonally responsible  for  £130,000.  He  bore  this 
reverse  of  fortune  with  apparent  stoicism,  and 
set  himself  resolutely  to  clear  off  the  immense 
burden  of  debt  by  his  own  efforts,  determined 
that  the  creditors  should  suffer  no  loss  if  he 
could  help  it.  Ceaselessly  he  kept  his  pen  going, 
work  after  work  was  produced,  so  that  the 
gigantic  task  began  to  approach  completion ; 
but  the  toil  was  too  much  for  even  his  powers, 
and  practically  killed  him.  His  death  took 
place  at  Abbotsford  in  1832,  and  he  rests  in 
Dryburgh  Abbey.  He  had  been  made  a 
baronet  in  1822  on  the  occasion  of  George  IV. 's 
famous  visit  to  Edinburgh. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  writers  of  this  period 
wei-e  on  terms  of  friendship  witli  Scott,  ami  not  a 
few  of  them  received  substantial  benefits  at  his 
hands.     Among   these  was   James    Hogg,  the 
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"  Ettrick  Shepherd ",  who  was  born  the  year 
before  Sir  Walter  Scott — namely,  in  1770,  and 
outlived  him  by  several  years,  having  died  in 
1835.  Hogg  was  by  birth  a  shepherd,  and 
great  part  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  shepherd 
or  sheep  farmer,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
successful  in  his  farming  speculations.  He 
also  resided  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  and 
became  the  friend  of  Professor  John  Wilson 
("Christopher  North")  and  other  literary  men 
of  the  time.  He  was  almost  entirely  self-edu- 
cated, and  began  to  make  songs  even  before 
he  could  write  them  down.  In  1801  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poetical  pieces  at 
Edinburgh,  wliither  he  had  gone  with  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  he  himself  helped  to  dispose 
of  the  issue  by  getting  friends  in  his  own 
district  to  take  copies.  Having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Scott,  he  was  able,  tlirough  his 
good  offices  with  Constable  the  publisher,  to 
bring  out  another  volume,  a  collection  of  imita- 
tions of  the  old  Border  ballads,  under  the  title 
of  The  Mountain  Bard.  This  brought  him 
fame  as  well  as  money,  and  his  reputation  was 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  publication  of 
I'he  Queens  Wake  (in  1813).  In  this  work  a 
number  of  Scottish  bards  are  supposed  to  com- 
pete before  Queen  Mary  at  Holyrood,  and  the 
plan  thus  gives  scope  for  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  furnishes  a  setting  for  a  number  of 
ballads  and  poetic  tales,  including  the  beautiful 
and  ethereal  fairy  tale  of  "  Kilmeuy  ".  Tlie  Qtieen's 
Wake  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  Hogg's 
poems,  but  the  most  ambitious  is  the  epic  of 
Queen  Hynde.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  and 
Mador  of  the  Moor  should  also  be  mentioned  as 
poems  of  fancy  and  description.  Hogg  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  his  works  include  a  number 
of  prose  tales,  among  which  perhaps  the  Broionie 
of  Bodsheck  has  been  the  most  popular.  Some 
of  his  songs  are  well-known,  particularly  When 
the  Kye  Comes  Hame.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  were  chiefly  spent  on  a  small  farm  (which 
he  held  rent-free)  at  Altrive  on  the  Yarrow, 
but  his  visits  to  Edinburgh  were  very  fre- 
quent, and  he  also  went  to  London  and 
figured  for  a  short  time  as  a  "  lion ".  The 
poet  was  "a  vain  but  simple  and  original 
child  of  nature,  whom  the  fashions  of  the 
world  could  neither  polish  nor  pervert,  and 
whom  men  were  compelled  to  esteem  and  love 
even  when  their  laugh  at  him  was  at  the 
loudest" .  Professor  Wilson  was  a  sincere  friend 
and  admirer  of  Hogg,  and  Wordsworth  has 
also   recorded    his   admiration    for    him.^     As 


iWe  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here  the  fine  lines  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Ettricli  Shep- 
herd, and  in  which  the  recent  death  of  Scott  is  also  so  touohingly 
introduced — 


everyone  knows,  he  figures  in  an  idealized  form 
as  "  the  shepherd "  of  Wilson's  Nodes  Avibro- 
sianas.  Hogg's  poetry  is  rather  picturesque, 
musical,  tender,  and  flowing  than  strong  or 
stimulating,  and  wants  the  fire  and  virile  force 
that  characterize  the  verse  of  Burns. 

Hogg  had  assisted  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
collection  of  ballads  for  his  Border  Minstrelsy, 
and  another  Scotsman  of  great  poetic  and 
general  intellectual  power  was  also  an  enthusi- 
astic helper  in  the  same  task.  This  was 
John  Leyden  (1775-1811),  the  son  of  parents 
in  humble  life,  and  born  at  Deuholm  in 
Koxburghshire.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  acquiring  a  great  store  of  learn- 
ing, he  went  to  India  as  a  surgeon's  assistant, 
became  a  judge  in  Calcutta,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  Oriental  studies,  but  died  all  too  early. 
He  contributed  several  original  pieces  to  the 
Minstrelsy,  but  his  longest  poem  is  Scenes  of 
Infancy,  descriptive  of  the  scenery  about  his 
native  place. 

Equally  distinguished  with  Hogg  as  a  poet, 
and  more  widely  known  out  of  Scotland,  is 
Thomas  Campbell,  another  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1777,  was 
educated  at  the  university  there,  gained  warm 
applause  by  his  poem  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
published  in  1799,  settled  in  London  in  1803, 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  dying  at 
Boulogne  in  1844.  He  wrote  much  prose — 
history,  biography,  criticism,  &c.,  but  it  is  as  a 
poet  that  he  has  his  reputation,  holding  indeed 
quite  the  established  position  of  a  classic.  His 
Pleasures  of  Hope  and  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
are  his  two  longest  works,  but  most  readers 
make  their  first  acquaintance  with  Campbell 
through  his  shorter  pieces,  such  as  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,  Hohenlinden,  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,  or  LochieVs  Warning.  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope  is  perhaps  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  lyrics  just  mentioned 
hold  a  similar  position.  The  following  quotation 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary  (written  in  1826) 
is  interesting  both   for  its  bearing  on  Camp- 


"  When  first  descending  from  the  moorlands, 
I  saw  the  stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

"  When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered, 
Through  groves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways, 
My  steps  the  Border  Minstrel  led. 

"  The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies  ; 
And  death,  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes. 

"  Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother, 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land!" 
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bell  :intl  on  Leydeu  : — "  I  wonder  often  how 
ToMi  Campbell,  witli  so  much  real  genius,  has 
not  maintained  a  gieater  tigure  in  the  public 
eye  than  he  has  done  of  late.  .  .  .  The 
author,  not  only  of  The  I'leasures  of  Hope,  but 
of  Jlohenlinden,  Lochiel,  &c.,  should  have  been 
at  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  Somehow  he  wants 
audacity,  fears  the  public,  and  what  is  worse, 
feai*3  the  shadow  of  his  own  reputation.  He  is 
a  great  corrector  too,  which  succeeds  as  ill  in 
CDUiposition  as  in  education.  Many  a  clever 
boy  is  flogged  into  a  dunce,  and  many  an 
original  composition  corrected  into  mediocrity. 
Tom  ought  to  liave  done  a  great  deal  more. 
His  youthful  promise  was  great.  John  Leyden 
introduced  me  to  him.  They  afterwards  quar- 
relled. AVheu  I  repeated  Ilohenlinden  to  Ley- 
den he  said,  'Dash  it,  man;  tell  the  fellow  that 
I  hate  him,  but,  dash  him,  he  has  written  the 
finest  verses  that  have  been  published  these 
fifty  years.'  I  did  mine  errand  as  faithfully  as 
one  of  Homer's  messengers,  and  had  for  answer, 
'  Tell  Leyden  that  I  detest  him,  but  I  know  the 
value  of  his  critical  approbation.'"  Constitu- 
tional indolence  is  alleged  as  one  reason  why 
Campbell  did  nothing  in  later  years  to  add  to 
his  early  won  reputation. 

Several  Scottish  poets  of  this  period  wrote 
to  a  large  extent  in  a  religious  strain,  and 
met  with  much  approbation  from  readers  to 
■whom  this  class  of  poeti-y  especially  appeals. 
The  tirst  of  these  in  order  of  time  was  James 
Grahame  (1765-1811),  born  at  Glasgow,  first 
a  lawyer  and  tlien  an  Ejiiscopalian  clergyman. 
He  was  the  author  of  The  Sabbath  (1804), 
followed  by  Sabbath  Walks,  The  Birds  of  Scot- 
land, Poems  on  the  Abolitioi  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  other  writings.  His  poems  contain 
fine  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenery  and  the 
rural  features  of  Scotland,  while  marked  by 
deep  religious  earnestness.  Eobert  PoUok 
(1799-1827)  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  very 
popular  Course  of  Time,  comprising  ten  books  in 
blank  vei-se,  and  recounting  the  history  of  the 
human  race  as  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  a 
celestial  bard  to  a  wanderer  from  one  of  the 
worlds  in  space.  While  displaying  eloquence, 
earnestness,  and  fervour,  many  of  the  lengthy 
and  reflective  passages  strongly-  suggest  a  previ- 
ous existence  in  the  shape  of  sei'mons.  Some 
of  his  admirers,  however,  were  inclined  to  place 
the  poet  on  a  level  with  if  not  higher  than 
Milton.  He  died  of  consumption  before  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  tlie  homage  which  his  work  called 
forth.  A  poet  of  greater  and  more  varied 
powers  was  James  Montgomery  (1771-1854),  a 
native  of  Irvine,  who  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
England,  and  was  for  tliirty  years  editor  of  the 
Sheffield  Iris.     His  chief  works  are  The  TI  a?i- 


derer  in  Switzerland  (1806),  The  West  Indies 
(1810),  The  World  before  the  Flood  (1812), 
Greenland  (1819),  Songs  of  Zion  (1822),  and 
The  Pelican  Island  (1827).  "  Strictly  si)eaking, 
^Montgomery  was  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a 
poet,  but  his  imagination  was  bold,  ardent,  and 
fertile,  and  more  than  one  of  his  gieater  con- 
temporaries owed  occasional  debts  to  his  vigor- 
ous invention,  and  even  to  his  casual  felicities 
of  diction,  while  some  passages  from  his  poems 
keep  a  place  in  the  literature  tliat  is  univer- 
sally reail  and  quoted."  Among  his  best  known 
minor  poems  are  The  Common  Lot,  The  Little 
Cloud,  Sight,  Robert  Burns,  The  Daisg  in  India, 
Friends,  A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  and  a 
numljer  of  hymns.  Mr.  ^Montgomery  twice 
sufl'ered  imprisonment  for  what  were  construed 
into  political  or  semi-political  ofi'ences. 

Another  poet  may  here  be  mentioned,  whose 
originality  and  ability  have  failed  to  secure  for 
him  the  reputation  he  deserved.  We  refer  to 
William  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair 
(1784-1848).  He  belonged  to  tlie  Fifeshire 
town  of  Anstruther,  whose  fair  his  best-known 
work  celebrates,  attended  clas.ses  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  and  finally  was  appointed 
professor  of  oriental  languages  there,  having 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  these  while  acting  as 
a  schoolmaster  or  a  clerk.  Anster  Fair  was  pub- 
lished at  Anstruther  in  1811,  and  was  favourably 
noticed  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  chief  personages  in  the  story  are  of  some 
renown  in  Scotland,  being  none  other  than 
Maggie  Lauder  and  Rob  the  Ranter,  but  these 
and  their  humble  surroundings  are  sublimed 
and  illuminated  by  an  atmosphere  of  wit, 
humour,  and  poeticdescription,  and  are  connected 
with  a  machinery  borrowed  fi'om  fairyland,  so 
that  the  whole  forms  a  singular  yet  ]>leasing 
admixture  of  seemingly  incongruous  elements. 
Agister  Fair  Vi as  the  prototype  both  in  metrical 
form  and  handling  of  such  poems  as  Lord 
Byron's  Beppo.  Teunant's  other  works — The 
Dingin^  Duun  o'  the  Cuiliedral  (of  St.  Andrews), 
The  Thane  of  Fife,  Cardinal  Beaton,  John 
Baliol,  &c. — met  with  no  popularity. 

Scotland  has  long  been  famous  for  the  excel- 
lency of  its  songs — especially  those  written  in 
the  vernacular  Doric — and  some  of  the  most 
popular  Scottish  lyrics  were  the  work  of  singers 
belonging  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Of  these  Robert  Tannahill, 
the  Paisley  poet  (1 774-1 SIO),  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  truest  as  well  as  the  most  unfoi-- 
tunate.  Having  become  a  prey  to  melancholy, 
he  ended  his  own  life  by  drowning.  Some  of 
his  songs — The  Braes  o'  Gleniffer,  Jessie  the 
Flower  o'  Dumblane,  Gloomy  Winter's  Soo  Awa\ 
Loudon's   Bonnie    Woods   and   Braes — are    as 
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popular  as  any  of  Burus's,  though  the  poet  was 
deticient  in  the  strength,  fervour,  and  variety 
that  Burns  shows  in  his  lyrics.  John  Mayne, 
author  of  Logan  Braes,  Helen  of  Kirkconnel, 
and  the  graphic  narrative  describing  the  con- 
test at  Dumfries  for  the  Siller  Gun;  Baroness 
Nairne,  authoress  of  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,  The 
Laird  d  Cockpen,  and  Caller  Herrin' ;  Sir  Alex- 
ander Boswell  (son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson), 
who  gave  us  Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,  Jenny's 
Bawhee,  and  other  humorous  songs;  William 
Motherwell,  who  wrote  the  tender  Jeanie 
Morrison,  the  pathetic  J/y  Heid  is  like  to 
Rend,  Willie,  and  the  valuable  work  Minstrelsy, 
Ancient  and  Modern — all  deserve  to  have  their 
names  here  recorded.  Allan  Cunningham  (1784- 
1842)  is  another  well-known  name  in  Scotland, 
remembered,  among  other  productions,  for  some 
excellent  songs — A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea 
being  one  of  them.  He  was  a  native  of  Dum- 
friesshire, where  as  a  boy  he  came  in  contact 
with  Burns.  He  went  to  London  in  1810,  and 
was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  works 
and  secretary  to  the  sculptor  Chautrey,  work- 
ing hard  at  literatui-e  all  the  time.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  befriended  Cunningham,  obtaining  for 
two  of  his  sons  cadetships  in  the  East  Indian 
army.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  two  other  sons, 
made  some  name  for  themselves  in  literature. 
Many  meritorious  writers  of  songs  and  lyrics 
have  since  appeared  in  Scotland,  the  impulse 
which  Burns  gave  to  this  form  of  composition 
having  proved  deep  and  lasting.  Among  these 
it  is  difficult  to  single  out  such  as  call  for 
special  mention  among  their  fellows,  and  we 
shall  not  here  attempt  tlie  task,  leaving  it 
rather  to  time  and  the  public  taste  to  decide  as 
to  their  respective  claims  to  remembrance. 

Two  Scottish  authoresses  belonging  to  the 
great  period  in  which  Scott  is  the  central 
figure,  and  both  of  them  personal  friends  of 
Sir  Walter  himself,  distinguished  themselves  in 
fields  in  which  they  have  had  comparatively 
few  rivals  in  Scotland  among  members  of  their 
own  sex.  The  one  was  Joanna  Baillie  (1762- 
1851),  who,  besides  many  other  poems  and 
plays,  wrote  a  series  of  remarkable  Plays  on 
the  Passions,  comprising  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  and  each  having  as  its  motive  some 
passion  such  as  hatred,  ambition,  hope,  fear, 
and  the  like.  Some  of  her  dramas  were  put 
upon  the  stage  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  suited  for  read- 
ing rather  than  acting.  They  possess  high 
poetic  and  constructive  merits,  however,  are 
written  in  dignified  and  sonorous  blank  verse, 
and  have  often  been  characterized  as  probably 
the  best  ever  written  by  a  woman.  She  also  wrote 
some  excellent  Scottish  songs.     Joanna  Baillie 


was  born  in  the  manse  of  Both  well,  where  her 
father,  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at  Glas- 
gow, was  then  minister.  Her  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  two  great  anatomists  John  and 
William  Hunter,  and  her  brother,  Dr.  Matthew 
Baillie,  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  anato- 
mist and  physician.  The  other  lady  writer  just 
referred  to  was  Miss  Susan  Edmonstone  Terrier 
(1782-1854),  daughter  of  James  Terrier,  writer 
to  the  signet,  and  a  colleague  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  clerk  of  session.  She  wrote  three 
novels — Marriage  (1818),  The  Inheritance  {1^2-^), 
and  Destiny  (1831).  The  last  was  dedicated  to 
Sir  Walter,  by  whose  influence  with  Cadell  the 
publisher  Miss  Terrier  received  .£1700  for  it. 
Her  most  distinguished  merit  is  that  of  accu- 
rate and  humorous  jjortraiture,  and  her  novels 
contain  a  series  of  admirably  drawn  characters, 
both  male  and  female,  many  of  them  more  racy 
and  original  than  could  be  met  with  in  the 
Scotland  of  later  times. 

Miss  Terrier  was  not  the  only  Scottish  novelist 
whose  fictions  found  plenty  of  readers,  even  at 
the  time  when  Scott  was  turning  out  novel  after 
novel  to  surprise  and  delight  the  world.  An- 
other popular  novelist  of  this  period,  to  whom 
we  owe  some  admirable  delineations  of  Scottish 
life  and  character,  was  John  Gait,  a  native  of 
Irvine,  born  in  1779.  His  first  successful  work. 
The  Ayrshire  Legatees,  came  out  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  1820-21,  and  was  followed  next 
year  by  the  still  more  successful  Annals  of  the 
Parish,  published  separately,  and  written  years 
before.  This  delightful  picture  of  rural  life  in 
the  West  of  Scotland — as  drawn  by  a  simple, 
pious,  narrow-minded,  unconsciously  humorous 
parish  ministei' — at  once  became  popular,  and 
still  continues  so.  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  The  Entail, 
and  The  Provost  followed — all  works  of  similar 
Scottish  strain  and  of  great  merit.  The  Entail, 
as  Gait  tells  us  in  his  Literary  Life  and  Mis- 
cellanies, was  read  thrice  over  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  as  often  by  Lord  Byron;  while  an- 
other story  of  his,  published  about  the  same 
period — Ringan  Gilhaize,  a  tale  of  Reformation 
times,  was  recommended  from  the  pulpit  by 
one  of  the  Aberdeen  ministers.  In  1826-29 
Gait  was  in  America  as  occupant  of  an  impor- 
tant position  under  a  Canada  land  company,  and 
was  then  the  founder  of  the  now  prosperous 
town  of  Guelph.i  Returning  home,  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  novel,  based  on  his  Ameri- 
can experiences,  named  Laurie  Todd,  or  The 
Settler  in  the  Woods.  Gait  died  in  1839.  The 
works  mentioned  comprise  only  a  fraction  of 
what  he  wrote,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  writ- 


1  Gait's  son,  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  raised  himself  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  Canadian  dominion. 
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ings  were  produced  in  a  hurry,  and  had  no  pei'- 
mauent  value.  Among  other  things  he  was  the 
author  of  more  tlian  a  score  of  dramas,  certain 
of  which  were  characterized  by  Sir  Widter 
Scott  as  "  the  worst  tragedies  ever  seen  ".  An- 
other contemporary  uoveHst  is  known  only  by 
two  works,  one  of  them  among  the  most  popular 
novels  of  the  century.  We  refer  to  Michael 
Scott  and  his  admirable  sea  story,  2^om  Cringles 
Locf.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1789,  and  died 
there  in  1835,  having  spent  a  numlier  of  years 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  being  lattei'ly  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  city. 

In  the  early  pai't  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Edinburgh  had  far  more  the  character  of  a 
literary  centre  than  it  has  latterly  had,  and  in 
this  respect  might  even  be  regarded  as  a  i-ival 
of  London.  Literary  productions,  indeed,  made 
their  appearance  here  of  which  London  itself 
might  well  have  been  proud,  and  in  some  matters 
Loudon  was  even  fain  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
northern  capital.  One  event  that  created  an 
immense  stir  in  the  whole  literary  world  of 
Britain  was  the  publication  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  in  1802.  A  quarterly 
periodical  partly  critical  in  its  objects  and  partly 
political,  it  was  started  in  the  interest  of  the 
Whigs,  while  it  was  also  intended  to  supply 
criticism  of  a  kind  superior  to  that  furnished 
by  existing  literary  organs  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  booksellers  and 
publishei's.  Though  originating  in  Edinburgh 
some  of  those  who  were  its  founders  were  Eng- 
lishmen, for  the  time  resident  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  among  these  being  Sydney  Smith  and 
Francis  Horner.  Another  of  its  founders  was 
Brougham,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  political 
world,  who  was  at  least  half  a  Scotsman  and 
was  born  in  Edinburgh.  Francis  Jeffrey,  also 
a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  profession  an 
advocate,  was  appointed  editor,  and  acted  as 
such  till  1829,  conducting  the  Review  with  great 
ability  and  being  himself  a  frequent  contri- 
butor. His  pen  was  chiefly  engaged  in  review- 
ing works  of  poetry  and  light  literature,  and, 
though  not  consciously  unfair,  he  was  fonder  of 
picking  out  faults  than  pointing  to  beauties. 
Some  of  his  criticisms,  as  those  on  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  have  become  historical  as 
examples  of  unsound  judgment  in  literature. 
Jeffrey  resigned  the  editorship  on  becoming 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  Lord-advocate,  sat  for 
some  time  in  parliament,  and  in  1834  was  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He 
died  in  1850. 

Owing  to  the  ability  of  the  contributors  and 
the  freshness andfearlessness,notto  sayaudacity, 
of  their  articles  the  Edinburgh  Review  at  once 


attained  an  extraordinary  success,  and  led  to 
the  starting  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1809. 
This  was  a  venture  of  Murray,  the  Loudon 
publisher,  who  was  promised  assistance  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  The  Quarterly 
took  up  the  opposite  side  in  politics  from  the 
Edinburgh,  and  indeed  was  intended  by  its 
originators  to  counteract  what  was  i-egarded  as 
the  objectionable  teaching  of  the  earlier  periodi- 
cal. Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  written  articles 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Quarterly  and  a  frequent  con- 
tri])utor  to  it,  its  politics  being  the  same  as  his 
own. 

In  1817  the  first  number  of  another  famous 
Edinburgh  jjeriodical  was  published,  namely 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  being  so  named  from  its 
publisher  and  proprietor.  It,  however,  was  a.. 
monthly,  and  not  a  quarterly  magazine.  Though 
taking  the  Tory  side  in  politics  and  being  fervid 
enough  in  expressing  its  political  sympat^iies, 
it  was  less  of  a  critical  and  political  organ  than 
a  miscellany  of  light  and  entertaining  literature, 
and  as  such  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  a  number  of  followers  and  imi- 
tators, most  of  them  long  since  extinct,  though 
Blackwood's  still  keeps  up  the  high  character  it 
had  from  the  first.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  many  famous  names  associated  with  this 
periodical  is  that  of  Professor  John  Wilson — 
"  Christopher  North" — who  for  years  was  prac- 
tically if  not  formally  its  editor.  Professor 
Wilson  was  born  iu  1785,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Paisley  manufacturer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self alike  by  his  athletic  feats  and  his  scholar- 
ship. His  eai'Iy  life  was  marked  by  wild 
escapades  and  romantic  incidents,  but  his 
career  took  on  a  somewhat  soberer  hue  after 
his  marriage  in  1811.  In  1815  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  having  previously  lived  at  his  pro- 
perty of  Elleray,  on  Windermere,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Edinburgh  University.  Ill-equipped 
as  he  was  for  such  a  post  he  acquitted  himself 
very  satisfactorily  of  the  duties  attaching  to  it, 
and  his  teaching  had  a  stimulating  and  bene- 
ficial effect  on  many  successive  generations  of 
students.  He  first  came  before  the  world  as  a 
poet  by  ins  Isle  oj  Palms,  published  in  1812, 
which  was  followed  by  another  poetical  work. 
The  City  of  the  Prague,  in  1816.  These  gained 
him  some  reputation,  but  have  long  been  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  or  at  least  are  little  read;  and 
his  px'ose  tales — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  and  The 
Foresters — have  met  with  a  like  fate.  Tender- 
ness, pathos,  and  sentimentality  mark  all  these 
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productions,  giving  them  an  entirely  different 
flavour  from  the  breezy  boisterousness  so  char- 
acteristic of  much  of  Wilson's  writing.  It  is  in 
his  critical,  descriptive,  and  miscellaneous  essays 
that  Prof.  Wilson  appears  at  his  best,  and  in 
these  he  displays  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
eloquence  and  width  of  sympathy,  often  marred, 
however,  by  rashness  of  judgment,  want  of  re- 
finement, and  forced  humour.  The  ideal  table- 
talk  of  the  Xoctes  Ambrosiance  (so  named  from 
the  convivial  meetings  or  symposia  supposed  to 
be  held  in  Ambrose's  tavern  in  Edinburgh), 
contain  some  of  Wilson's  most  spontaneous 
utterances  on  literature,  life,  natural  scenery, 
and  other  subjects.  Professor  Wilson  died  in 
1854,  and  left  a  great  blank  in  the  literary 
world  of  Scotland,  being  recognized  by  his 
countrymen  generally  as  their  representative 
man  of  letters  since  the  death  of  the  "  Great 
Magician  ". 

Among  other  contributors  to  Blackwood's  were 
some  of  the  writers  already  mentioned,  more 
particularly  Hogg  and  Gait.  Next  to  Wilson, 
however,  the  writer  whose  support  was  most 
valuable  to  "  Maga "  in  its  earliest  years  was 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  and 
biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Born  in  1794, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Oxford,  and  became  an  advocate  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In 
1818  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
novelist,  whose  eldest  daughter,  Sophia,  he 
married  in  1820.  In  1825  he  had  to  with- 
draw from  the  literary  society  of  the  Scottish 
capital  on  accepting  the  editorship  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1853. 
Lockhart's  works  include  several  novels — 
Valerius,  a  Roman  Story,  Adam  Blair,  Matthexo 
Wald,  Reginald  Dalton — Ancient  Spanish  Bal- 
lads, with  admirable  translations;  an  excellent 
Life  of  Burns;  and  a.  History  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte; but  his  magnum  opus  is  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  7  vols.,  the  last 
of  which  came  out  in  1838.  This  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language,  falling  not  far  short  of  Bos- 
well's  masterpiece.  Lockhart  died  in  1854, 
having  outlived  his  wife,  his  two  sons,  and 
all  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
survived  by  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Hope,  afterwards  Hope-Scott,  and  a 
grand-daughter  still  resides  at  Abbotsford. 

To  the  Blackwood  circle  belonged  also  several 
other  writers,  who  may  conveniently  be  referred 
to  here.  One  of  these  vras  the  amiable  David 
Macbeth  Moir  (1798-1851),  fully  as  well  known 
by  his  pen-name  "Delta".  He  spent  his  man- 
hood as  a  medical  practitioner  in  his  native 
town  of  Musselburgh,  and  was  a  frequent  con- 


tributor to  "Maga",  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 
In  1824  he  published  the  Legend  of  St.  Oenevieve, 
with  Other  Tales  and  Boems,  and  in  1843  another 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Domestic  Verses,  con- 
taining his  touching  puem  of  Cccsa  Wappy,  on 
the  death  of  his  son — a  boy  of  four  and  a  half 
years.  The  work  by  which  he  probably  became 
most  widely  known  to  the  public  was  in  prose, 
being  the  Autobiography  of  Mansie  Waugk,  one 
of  the  most  mirth-stirring  productions  ever 
written,  and  equal  to  Gait's  most  popular  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life.  His  poems  were  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  1852,  with  a  memoir  by 
his  friend  Thomas  Aird,  also  a  contributor  to 
Blachvood.  Mr.  Aird  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Dumfries,  as  editor  of  the  Dumfries  and  Gallo- 
way Herald,  and  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  prose.  The  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Acks- 
beck  is  his  best-known  poem,  and  in  it  there  is 
a  weird  phantasy  characteristic  of  much  of  his 
work.  Of  his  writings  in  prose,  his  tales  may  be 
referred  to.  The  chief  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  volume  entitled.  The  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old 
Scottish  Village  —  the  bachelor  being  really 
himself. 

Another  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
of  somewhat  later  date,  was  Professor  William 
Edmonstoune  Aytoun.  He  belonged  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  father  was  a  writer  to  the 
signet.  He  wrote  poetry  when  quite  a  lad,  and 
continued  his  literary  pursuits  after  he  had  been 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar.  As  a  serious  poet  he 
is  best  known  by  his  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,  while 
his  merits  as  a  writer  of  humorous  verse  are 
attested  by  the  popularity  of  the  Bon  Oaultier 
Ballads,  written  by  him  and  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin in  conjunction.  Of  humorous  tales  con- 
tributed by  him  to  Blackwood,  none  is  superior 
to  How  ice  got  up  the  Glenmutchkin  Railway.  In 
1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  this 
post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1865,  being  from 
1852  also  sheriff  of  Orkney.  His  Firmilian,  a 
Spasmodic  Tragedy  (1854)  was  written  to  ridi- 
cule dramatic  poems  by  Alexander  Smith  and 
others,  but  it  had  so  many  poetic  merits  of  its 
own  that  it  was  generally  taken  as  a  serious 
composition.  Another  poetic  piece  of  his  is 
Bothwell,  a  monologue  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  man  who  had  such  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  1832  the  famous  Chambers's  Journal  began 
to  appear  at  Edinburgh,  being  the  pioneer  of 
weekly  periodicals  of  light  and  entertaining 
literature.  It  was  brought  out  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  brothers  William  and  Robert 
Chambers,  the  founders  of  the  publishing  house 
still  under  theii'  name.  Both  brothers  wrote 
as  well  as  published,  but  Eobert  was  by  far  the 
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more  notable  as  an  author,  producing  liistorical, 
biograj)liical,  and  otlier  works  of  very  great 
merit. 

Alexander  Smith  (1830-67),  mentioned  above, 
was  a  writer  who  had  he  lived  longer  would 
probably  have  greatly  increased  his  rej^utation. 
He  came  before  the  public  soon  after  his 
twentieth  year  with  a  dramatic  poem  in  a 
series  of  scenes,  entitled  A  Life  Drama.  It  was 
received  at  tirst  with  acclamation  as  a  work 
of  the  highest  order,  and  a  rival  to  Tennyson 
was  by  many  supposed  to  have  arisen ;  but 
criticism  soon  made  itself  felt,  obvious  defects 
were  quickly  pointed  out,  and  the  poem  became 
unduly  depreciated,  for  it  undoubtedly  possesses 
many  beauties,  and  shows  great  wealth  of  poetic 
thought  and  expression.  The  success  of  the 
Life  Drama  led  to  its  author's  appointment  to 
the  secretaryship  of  Edinburgh  University. 
Previously  he  had  been  a  pattern-designer  at 
Glasgow.  After  publishing  Citi/  Poems  (1857), 
and  Edwin  of  Deira  (1861),  his  longest  and  best 
poetic  work,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  prose, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  Blachcood's  Magazine 
and  other  periodicals.  Among  his  later  works 
may  be  named  A  Sximmer  in  Shye,  and  David 
Hagarfs  Household,  an  excellent  story. 

A  nuicli  briefer  span  of  life  was  allotted  to 
David  Gray  (1838-61),  who  is  chiefly  known  by 
adescrii)tive  poem  on  the  Luggie,  a  small  stream 
near  Kirkintilloch.  His  verse  gave  promise  of 
much  future  excellence,  but  he  was  cut  off  befoi'e 
he  could  really  show  what  range  of  poetic  power 
belonged  to  him. 

Among  writers  distinguished  in  the  lighter 
walks  of  literature,  there  still  remain  several 
whom  we  must  here  mention,  but  happily  these 
are  still  witli  us,  and  in  regard  to  them  a  very 
few  words  must  suffice.  As  a  writer  of  fiction 
Mrs.  Oliphaut  deserves  first  notice,  being  a  nove- 
list of  great  power  and  variety,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  writer  of  biography.  Another 
popular  and  fertile  novelist  is  William  Black, 
whose  works  very  commonly  have  the  High- 
lands as  their  scene.  George  Mac  Donald  is 
a  novelist  and  poet,  with  something  of  the 
preacher  added ;  his  novels  are  coloured  with 
poetry  and  inspired  with  deep  and  earnest  feel- 
ing, being  held  in  more  esteem  by  the  thought- 
ful than  by  those  who  read  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. Eobert  Buchanan,  again,  is  a  poet  tirst 
and  a  novelist  and  playwright  afterwards,  being 
also  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  very  versatile 
powers.  As  a  poet  he  stands  easily  tirst  among 
his  Scottish  contemporaries.  Eobert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  become  widely  known  by  stories 
of  remarkable  excellence,  not  to  mention  poems 
and  othei-  things.  Andrew  Lang  has  shown 
himself  as  a  writer  of  extraordinary  versatility, 


giving  us  now  an  airy  trifle  in  verse,  now  a 
grave  study  in  comjjarative  mythology,  now  a 
fairy  tale,  and  anon  an  admirable  translation 
of  some  Greek  or  old  French  author:  as  John- 
son wrote  of  Goldsmith — Nullum  fere  scrihendi 
genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit. 
J.  M.  Barrie  has  a  reputation  based  chiefly  on 
his  quaintly  humorous  and  pathetic  sketches  of 
domestic  life  in  the  small  Scottish  town  of 
"Thrums." 

During  the  Victorian  era,  however,  in  which 
we  may  include  the  whole  period  subsequent  to 
that  of  Scott,  no  Scottish  writer  has  attained  a 
reputation  equal  to  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
in  some  respects  is  a  unique  figure  in  literature, 
rugged  as  a  rock  in  his  style,  equally  rugged  and 
unbending  in  his  resolute  and  aggressive  indivi- 
duality. In  Scotland  itself,  no  doubt.  Professor 
Wilson,  while  he  lived,  bulked  as  largely  in  the 
public  eye,  but  Carlyle's  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  will  doubtless  be  far  more  lasting 
than  Wilson's.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
indeed,  no  writer  of  English — if  we  except 
Tennyson  — held  such  a  commanding  position 
as  "  the  Sage  of  Chelsea".  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
born  at  Ecclefechan,  a  village  in  Dumfriesshire, 
in  1795,  his  father  being  a  mason  and  farmer. 
After  attending  the  Annan  burgh  school  he 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh  L^niversity,  where  he 
studied  under  such  well-known  ])rofessors  as 
Leslie,  Playfair,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
attained  great  proficiency  in  mathematics.  His 
curriculum  completed,  he  acted  as  a  teacher, 
tirst  at  Annan  and  then  at  Kirkcaldy,  but  dis- 
gusted with  "  schoolmastering "  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary work  and  study,  giving  much  of  his  time  to 
German  and  German  literature.  Among  his 
earliest  writings  were  short  biographies  and 
other  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Enci/clopcedia, 
an  extensive  work  edited  by  Brewster.  His 
career  as  an  author  properly  began,  however, 
with  the  publication  of  his  Life  of  Schiller, 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  in 
1823-24,  and  as  a  separate  work  in  1825.  In 
1824  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meis- 
te)-'s  Apprenticeship  was  published,  and  tiiis  was 
followed  in  1827  by  German  Romance,  a  work 
giving  specimens  of  several  eminent  Gernian 
writers.  By  this  time  he  had  married  (in  1826), 
and  after  living  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh  he 
retired  to  Craigenputtock,  in  Dumfriesshire,  a 
small  projjerty  belonging  to  his  wife.  Here  he 
wrote  for  various  periodicals,  and  here  was  pro- 
duced Sartor  Resartus,  the  most  original  of  his 
works,  the  one  which  first  brought  him  fame, 
and  which  has  had  perhaps  a  greater  influence 
on  the  minds  of  readers  than  any  single  woi  k 
of  the  century.     It  was  given  to  the  world  In 
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1833-34  through  the  medium  of  Fraser^s  Maga- 
zine. Its  whimsical  title  (literally  "  the  tailor 
repatche J ")  is  a  trauslation  of  that  of  an  old 
Scottish  soug  ("  The  Tailor  Done  Over "),  and 
the  book  professes  to  be  an  exposition  for  Eng- 
lish readers  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  clothes,  first  thought  out  and  expounded  by 
Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  professor  of  things  in 
general  in  the  German  univeisity  town  of  Weiss- 
uichtwo  (Kuow-not-where).  This  work  in  form 
and  style  owes  much  to  Carlyle's German  studies, 
but  what  is  most  valuable  in  it  is  Carlyle's  own. 
It  is  inspired  by  a  distinctly  didactic  purpose, 
and  through  its  wonderful  intermixture  of  the 
humorous,  the  grotesque,  the  sublime,  the  pa- 
thetic, the  solemn,  and  the  profound,  it  preaches 
the  doctrines  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  duty, 
work,  and  above  all  the  hatred  of  sham.  The 
publication  of  Sartor  soon  made  Carlyle  famous, 
and  after  his  removal  to  London,  early  in  1834, 
he  became  a  prominent  figure  among  the 
literary  men  of  London.  He  fixed  his  abode  at 
Cheyue  Eow,  Chelsea,  and  here  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  mainly  spent.  His  next  work  of  im- 
portance was  the  French  Revolution,  which 
appeared  in  1837.  Of  it  the  Westminster  Review 
declared  that  "no  work  of  greater  genius,  either 
historical  or  poetical,  has  been  produced  in  this 
country  for  many  years".  Passing  over  things 
of  minor  importance,  two  great  works  subse- 
quently came  from  his  pen.  The  first  of  these 
was  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  ivith 
Elucidations  (1845),  a  work  of  much  research, 
and  brilliantly  successful  in  vindicating  the 
character  of  the  Protector.  The  second  was  The 
History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  called  Fre- 
derick the  Great  (1858-1865).  The  labour  and 
research  shown  in  this  work,  the  descriptive  and 
narrative  power  displayed  in  it,  the  vividness 
of  its  portraiture,  and,  lastly,  the  richness  of 
its  humour,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  exaggerate. 
In  1866  Carlyle  sufi"ered  a  great  blow  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  exceptionally 
brilliant  intellect,  and  most  devoted  to  her 
husband — though  their  married  life  was  not  so 
serene  as  it  might  have  been.  After  this  he 
wrote  little  of  importance.  His  own  death  took 
place  at  Chelsea  in  1881,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Ecclefechan. 

With  all  his  irritability,  intolerance,  pre- 
judice, and  contemptuous  judgments  of  good 
and  able  men,  Carlyle  had  many  warm  fi-iends, 
and  at  heart  he  was  just,  fair-minded,  and 
humane,  as  well  as  utterly  sincei'e.  Many 
of  his  harsher  utterances  were  due  to  his  life- 
long dyspepsia  rather  than  to  his  real  convic- 
tions, or  are  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  his 
native  tendency  to  strength  of  language  and 
dislike  of  the  commonplace  and  conventional. 


As  a  writer  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  aim 
at  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
this  is  decidedly  the  tendency  of  his  teaching, 
though  he  sometimes  seems  to  exalt  strength 
above  justice.  He  left  behind  him  highly 
intei'esting  Reminiscences,  but  these  deal  only 
with  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  The 
character  of  his  style  subjected  him  to  severe 
criticism ;  but  in  his  case  more  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  the  style  was  the  man,  and  in 
his  hands  it  became  an  insti'ument  of  surpass- 
ing power  and  graphic  force.  Formally  Carlyle 
may  be  classed  as  an  historian,  biographer, 
and  essayist,  and  from  him  we  may  now  pass 
to  other  Scottish  writers  of  history,  though 
certainly  these  show  but  little  of  the  imaginative 
and  poetic  power  with  which  persons  and  events 
are  so  vividly  set  before  us  by  Carlyle. 

Among  Scottish  historians  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  none  can  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
position  of  a  classic  like  Hume  in  the  previous 
century,  though  many  works  of  great  value 
have  been  produced.  Malcolm  Laing,  George 
Chalmers,  and  John  Pinkerton  are  writers  who 
eai-]y  in  this  century  rendered  useful  services 
to  Scottish  history.  In  1817-18  was  published 
an  able  History  of  British  India  by  James 
Mill,  father  of  the  more  celebrated  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  a  distinguished  writer  on 
mental  science,  political  economy,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  In  1828  the  first  volume  of 
Patrick  Fraser-Tytler's  History  of  Scotland  ap- 
peared, and  the  work  when  completed  was  re- 
cognized as  one  of  very  great  merit.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  complete  history  of  the  country^ 
however,  since  beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Alexander  III.  it  comes  down  only  to  1603. 
A  voluminous  historical  work  is  that  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  (1792-1867),  the  History  of 
Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  BourhonSy 
first  publishe<l  in  ten  volumes  in  1839-42. 
Though,  according  to  the  well-known  sarcasm, 
it  was  written  to  pi'ove  "  that  Providence  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Tories",  it  is  a  valuable  work, 
and  has  been  very  popular.  Sir  Archibald 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  who 
published  an  Essay  on  Taste  that  had  much 
vogue  in  its  day.  He  was  long  sheriff"  of 
Lanarkshire.  Colonel  William  Mure  of  Cald- 
well wrote  a  learned  and  able  History  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
which  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
Another  writer  on  Greek  history  was  George 
Finlay,  member  of  a  well-known  Glasgow 
family,  who  early  in  the  century  went  like 
Byron  to  aid  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
and  settled  in  the  country.  His  History  of 
Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  is  one 
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of  the  ablest  historical  works  of  the  century. 
The  History  of  Scotland,  by  John  Hill  Burton 
(1809-81),  is  another  most  able  work,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  times  and  bringing  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  era  of  the  '45.  The  same 
writer  produced  other  valuable  and  interest- 
ing works,  two  of  the  best  known  of  these 
being  entitled  the  The  Booh-IIunter  and  The 
Scot  Abroad.  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in 
the  army,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  long 
secretary  to  the  prison  board  of  Scotland.  lu 
1876-80  appeared  Celtic  Scotland,  a  History  of 
Ancient  Alban  (three  vols.),  by  William  Forbes 
Skene,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  son  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  is 
a  monun)ent  of  learning,  industry,  and  historical 
insight,  and  for  tlie  period  of  Scottish  history 
with  which  it  deals  is  never  likely  to  be  super- 
seded. In  this  connection  we  may  also  men- 
tion the  Life  of  Jolin  Knox,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Crie,  a  work  which,  while  placing  the  char- 
acter of  the  Reformer  in  its  true  light,  was 
also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
his  times.  Among  living  writers  in  the  historic 
held,  Prof.  Masson,  Edinburgh,  should  be  men- 
tioned, for  his  monumental  life  of  Milton,  a 
work  which  enters  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
history  of  the  period.  Prof.  Masson  has  also 
been  a  fertile  writer  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  English  literature. 

Scotsmen  have  long  shown  a  marked  fond- 
ness for  philosophical  and  speculative  subjects, 
and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the 
previous  century  a  distinctive  Scottish  school 
of  philosophy  came  into  existence,  its  leader 
being  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  who  again  was  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  Dugald  Stewart.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dugald 
Stewart  was  still  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Edinburgh,  and  probably  no  teacher  of  the 
subject  ever  delivered  more  eloquent  and  at- 
tractive lectures.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works 
on  his  favourite  subject,  including  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  View  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Poivers  of  Man,  Philosophical  Essays,  &c. 
He  retii'ed  from  the  duties  of  the  professorial 
chair  in  1810,  and  died  in  1828.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stuart,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  born  there  in  1753.  Tlie  highest  testimony 
to  the  eloquence  of  his  lectures  has  been  given 
by  various  eminent  persons.  James  Mill, 
already  mentioned  as  the  historian  of  British 
India,  declared  that  he  had  heard  Pitt 
and  Fox  deliver  some  of  their  most  admired 
speeches,  but  had  never  heard  anything 
nearly  so  eloquent  as  some  of  the  lectures 
of  Stewart.  Lord  Cockburn  styles  him  "one 
of  the  greatest  didactic  orators",  and  gives  it 


as  his  opinion  that  "had  he  lived  in  ancient 
times  his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us 
as  that  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  eloquent 
sages.  No  intelligent  pupil  of  his  ever  ceased 
to  respect  philosophy,  or  was  ever  false  to  his 
principles,  without  feeling  the  crime  aggravated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  morality  that  Stewart 
had  taught  him."  He  added  little  or  nothing 
of  his  own  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  but  his 
teaching  did  much  to  make  it  widely  known. 

Dugald  Stewart's  successor  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  who  occupied  the  chair  for  ten  years, 
and  was  succeeded,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, by  Prof.  John  Wilson.  Brown  was 
also  noted  for  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  his 
writings  rather  err  on  the  side  of  floweriness. 
His  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  though  latterly  the 
work  has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  He 
was  an  acute  thinker,  and  in  some  points  de- 
parted from  the  recognized  doctrines  of  the 
Scottish  school,  especially  in  regard  to  psycho- 
logy, the  subject  in  which  he  displays  most 
originality.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  to  insist 
on  the  existence  of  the  muscular  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  sensation  of  touch. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  had  been  an  applicant 
for  the  moral  philosophy  chair  at  Edinburgh 
when  Wilson  got  the  appointment.  His  quali- 
fications for  the  post  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  rival,  but  he  belonged  to  the  wrong 
side  in  politics.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1788,  his  father  being  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  there.  From  Glasgow  he  went 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  Snell  ex- 
hibition, and  here  he  took  a  distinguished 
position.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  passed  as 
an  advocate  in  1813,  and  henceforth  lived  in 
Edinburgh.  He  soon  after  laid  successful  claim 
to  a  baronetcy  that  belonged  to  his  family. 
He  never  had  much  practice  as  an  advocate, 
but  he  became  noted  as  "a  monster  of  erudition", 
and  in  particular  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  views  of  the  recent  German  philosophers. 
Articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  brought  his 
name  into  prominence,  and  in  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  Edinburgh  University.  This  appointment 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1856. 
Latterly  he  received  assistance  in  the  duties 
of  the  professoriate  from  James  Frederick 
Ferrier  and  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  both  men 
of  distinction  in  metaphysical  science.  Sir 
William  was  an  adherent  of  the  Scotch  or 
common-sense  school  of  philosophy,  and  ela- 
borated its  doctrines  with  a  wider  knowledge 
and  greater  power  than  his  predecessors,  but 
i  he  did  not  publish  a  connected  and  systematic 
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exposition  of  the  subject,  his  views  being  chietiy 
expounded  in  notes  and  discussions  appended 
to  Eeid's  works.  Sir  William  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  philosophical  studies  and  specu- 
lation of  his  time,  and  his  lectures  attracted 
large  numbers  of  young  men  from  the  Contin- 
ent, as  well  as  from  diti'erent  parts  of  Britain. 
One  doctrine  upon  which  he  insisted  was  on 
the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  declaring  tlie 
absolute  and  the  infinite  to  be  unknowable.  His 
contributions  to  logic,  as  well  as  to  pHvcliology 
are  valuable,  but  it  was  only  with  foimal  or 
deductive  logic  that  he  dealt.  His  lectures  on 
logic  and  metaphysics  were  published  after  his 
death,  having  been  taken  down  in  sliorthand,and 
were  edited  by  Professors  Mansel  and  Veitch, 
two  pupils  and  followers.  Prof.  Veitch  wrote 
a  memoir  of  Sir  William,  and  has  expounded 
his  philosopliical  views  in  more  than  one  work. 
He  has  also  made  a  name  for  himself  as  one  of 
the  modern  Scottish  poets. 

Professor  Ferrier,  just  mentioned,  possessed 
a  keen  metaphysical  intellect,  and  his  Institutes 
of  Metaphysics  (1854),  while  admirable  in  style, 
show  much  power  and  independence  of  thought. 
Ferrier  was  an  opponent  of  the  common-sense 
school  of  philosophy,  and  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  Berkeley.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Miss  Ferrier  the  novelist,  and  also  of  Prof. 
John  Wilson.  He  was  born  in  1808  and  died 
in  1864,  being  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  political  economy  at  St.  Andrews  from 
1845  onwards. 

Among  present  day  writers  on  mental  science 
may  be  mentioned  J,  Hutchison  Stirling  and 
Prof.  Alexander  Bain.  The  former  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  especially  by  liis  work, 
The  Secret  of  Hegel,  in  which  he  gives  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher; 
another  valuable  work  of  his  being  a  Text-hook 
to  Kant.  In  one  of  his  works  he  has  subjected 
Hamilton's  doctrine  of  perception  to  severe 
criticism.  Professor  Bain  is  best  known  by 
his  works,  The  Senses  a^icl  the  Intellect  and  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will,  in  which  he  gives  an 
exposition  of  the  human  mind  on  the  basis  of 
physiology. 

From  the  subject  of  mental  science  we  may 
turn  to  that  of  theology  and  divinity,  and  in 
this  rielil  the  first  name  that  nieets  us  is  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  origin  of  the  Free  Church.  The 
son  of  a  merchant  at  Austruther,  he  was  born 
in  1780,  educated  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  licensed  as  a  preacher  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen.  His  first  charge  was 
the  parish  of  Kilmany  (Fife),  and  from  thence 
in  1815  he  removed  to  the  Tron  Church  of 
Glasgow,  his  fame  as  a  preacher  having  already 


extended  itself  throughout  Scotland.  In  Glas- 
gow he  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  re- 
organizing the  j)arochial  system,  so  as  to  provide 
machinery  by  which  the  destitute  and  outcast 
might  be  visited  and  reclaimed,  and  the  young 
instructed  not  only  in  Sunday-schools,  but  also 
in  day-schools.  Great  efforts  were  also  made 
by  him  to  get  new  churches  erected  in  Glasgow, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, there  was  church -accommodation  for 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  he 
was  highly  successful,  and  in  1819  he  was 
transferred  to  a  new  church  (St.  John's)  erected 
and  endowed  expressly  for  himself.  Here  he 
laboured  so  unintermittingly  as  to  injure  his 
health,  and  on  being  offered  the  moral  philo- 
sophy chair  at  St.  Andrews  he  deemed  it  right 
to  accept  it,  and  accordingly  proceeded  thither 
in  1823.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  divinity 
chair  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  entered 
upon  his  professorial  duties  the  following  year. 
The  subject  of  church  extension  continued  to 
engage  his  interest  and  active  co-operation,  and 
so  successful  were  the  results  that  in  1838  he 
was  able  to  announce  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  within  the  last  four  years  about  i:200,000 
had  been  collected,  and  200  new  churches  built. 
Amid  the  various  public  movements  with  which 
Dr.  Chalmers'  name  stands  connected  there  is 
none  in  which  it  holds  greater  prominence  than 
in  connection  with  the  events  resulting  in  the 
Disruption  of  1843,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
indeed,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Free  Church,  as  he  was  also  of  the  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  out  of  which  the  ministers  of 
that  body  are  principally  supported ;  but  the 
part  he  took  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment which  rent  the  Scottish  Church  in  twain 
has  been  dealt  with  in  another  chapter.  The 
Disruption  having  caused  him  to  vacate  his 
chair  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
college  for  the  Free  Church,  to  the  ofiices  of 
principal  and  primarius  professor  of  divinity  in 
that  institution.  Among  the  last  of  his  disin- 
terested labours  was  the  establishment  of  a 
church  and  schools  in  the  notorious  West  Port 
district  of  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  this  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  he  passed  away 
tranquilly  in  his  sleep,  without  having  suffered 
from  the  lea.st  pain  or  illness,  in  May,  1847. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
intellectual  powers,  and  his  fame  was  so  widely 
spread  out  of  Scotland  that  in  1834  he  was 
elected — unique  honour  for  a  presbyterian  di- 
vine— a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  the  following  year  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of   Civil   Law  from  the 
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University  of  Oxford.  Long  before  tliis,  in 
1816,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  of 
(jrlasgow  University  had  conferred  upon  him 
tiie  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  at  the  head  of  all 
the  pulpit  orators  of  the  day,  and  the  enthu- 
aijism  which  on  great  occasions  his  eloquence 
excited  is  described  as  something  woiulerfiil. 
Nor  was  this  less  among  the  cultured  autliences 
of  London  than  in  Seollandjtliuugh  in  the  former 
case  tiie  peculiarities  of  the  northern  accent  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  some- 
what rugged  and  unattractive  appearance  of 
the  orator.  Some  of  his  greatest  oratorical 
triumphs  were  in  1817  when  he  was  invited  to 
preach  the  anniversary  sermon  for  the  London 
^Missionary  Society,  and  when  "all  the  world 
was  wild  about  Dr.  Chalmers"  as  Wilberforce 
records  in  his  diary,  Canning  being  affected  even 
to  tears.  It  was  not  alone  in  his  spoken  dis- 
courses that  this  eloquence  was  displayed,  for 
some  of  his  printed  sermons  or  discoui'ses 
enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity,  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  liis  well  known  Astro- 
nomical Discourses.  He  was  a  rather  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  besides  works  more  or  less 
bearing  on  his  calling  as  minister  and  professor 
he  wrote  also  on  })olitical  and  social  economy. 
Of  his  writings  we  may  here  specially  mention 
his  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Mn-al  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Institutes  of 
Theology.  With  plenty  of  shrewdness  he  was 
a  gentle,  guileless,  lovable  man,  and  like  other 
great  men,  not  without  a  leaven  of  genial 
humour. 

Another  great  pulpit  orator  and  philanthrop- 
ist, also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church, 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  (1803-73)  a  native  of 
Brechin.  He  was  educated  in  art  and  divinity 
at  Edinburgli  University,  also  attended  classes 
at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  liis  father's  bank.  His  first  ecclesias- 
tical cliarge  was  Arbirlot,  whence  he  went,  in 
1837,  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Grey- 
friars  Church,  Edinburgh.  His  eloquence  was 
of  great  service  to  the  non-intrusion  party  dur- 
ing the  great  ecclesiastical  conflict,  and  when 
the  Disruption  took  place  his  labours  in  raising 
a  fund  to  provide  manses  for  the  displaced 
ministers  were  equally  valuable.  After  1843 
he  became  minister  of  Free  St.  John's,  Edin- 
burgh, most  of  his  old  congregation  following 
liim,  and  here  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce  till  his  retirement  in  1864.  Soon  after  this 
lie  became  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  which 
under  his  management  attained  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  movements  in  connection  with 
whicli  his  name  is  best  known  was  that  in 
favour  of  ragged  schools,  by  which  so  many  of 
the  city  arabs  of  Edinburgh  and  other  towns 


were  reclaimed.  He  was  also  an  eager  advo- 
cate for  compulsory  national  education,  and 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  act  passed  by 
which  this  system  was  introduced  in  Scotland. 
The  cause  of  temperance  was  also  one  that  he 
constantly  advocated,  and  he  himself  became  a 
total  abstainer  long  before  that  course  was  so 
commonly  taken  by  ministers  as  is  now  the 
case.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  he  was 
certainly  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Scot- 
land, if  not  even  in  Britain,  and  few  men  were 
more  widely  known  to  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  creeds.  He  wrote  much,  and  some  of  his 
works  have  been  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Britain.  Among 
them  we  may  particularize  Pleas  for  Ragged 
Schools,  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  TIte  City,  its 
Sins  and  Sorroics.  Another  leader  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  Disrujjtion  movement  was  Dr. 
Robert  Smith  Candlish  (18()6-73)  long  minister 
of  Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  One  df  the 
objects  which  he  had  strongly  at  heart  was  the 
union  of  all  the  different  presbyterian  bodies 
into  one.  His  works  include  an  E.cposition  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  The  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  other  writings. 

In  the  Establislied  Church  of  Scotland  no 
name  is  better  known  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Norniau  Macleod  (1812-72)  who  is  more  notice- 
able, however,  as  a  preacher  and  miscellaneous 
writer  than  for  contributions  to  theology  or 
biblical  literature.  Born  of  a  family  of  clergy- 
men he  first  saw  the  light  at  Campbeltown 
where  his  father  was  then  parish  minister.  His 
father  was  subsequently  minister  of  Campsie, 
and  latterly  of  St.  Columba's,  Glasgow  (a  higli- 
land  congregation) ;  and  young  Norman  studied 
at  Glasgow  University  as  well  as  at  that  ti 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  Dr.  C'halmers  as  a 
teacher.  Being  licensed  as  a  preacher  he  was 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  in  Ayr- 
shire, in  1838,  and  soon  after  the  Disruption, 
to  Dalkeith.  From  this  place  he  passed  to  the 
Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  being  thus  placed  in 
a  sphere  in  which  he  had  abundant  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  energies  in  every  depart- 
ment of  i)astoral  work.  This  charge  lie  held 
to  the  last,  and  the  amount  of  good  lie  was 
able  to  effect  was  incalculable,  while  he  also 
endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  As  a  preacher  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  especially  after  the  publication  of  a 
sermon  which  he  had  preached  before  the 
queen  in  1852.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  her  majesty  held  him  in 
high  esteem.  In  1858  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  His 
name  became  much  more  widely  known  when, 
in  1860,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  nt-w 
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and  highly  successful  periodical  Good  Words. 
Missionary  enterprise,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  always  engaged  much  of  his  attention, 
and  in  1867  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
Indian  missions.  In  India  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  ;  but  the 
climate  or  the  fatigues  he  encountered  perman- 
ently aflfected  his  health.  Of  him  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  "  He  attracted  to  himself,  by  the 
magic  of  his  humanity,  the  love  of  the  destitute 
in  Glasgow,  the  affection  of  thousands  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  who  knew  him  only  by 
the  words  he  wrote,  the  admiration  and  friend- 
ship of  many  cultured  men,  and  the  sincere  con- 
fidence of  his  queen."  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  patronage 
in  the  Established  Church.  As  a  writer  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  by  his  stories.  The  Old  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  Son,  and  The  Starling;  the  tales 
contained  in  his  Character  Sketches;  his,  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Highland  Parish  (his  grandfather's 
parish  of  Morven);  or  his  Peeps  at  the  Far  East, 
a  record  of  his  Indian  tour.  An  excellent 
memoir  of  Norman  Maeleod  has  been  written  by 
his  brother,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Donald  Maeleod,  Glas- 
gow, who  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  (Jood  Words. 
A  more  learned  and  equally  liberal-minded 
divine  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  Dr. 
John  Tulloch  (1823-86),  long  principal  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  Church.  He  was  author  of  vari- 
ous able  works  more  or  less  connected  with 
his  calling,  and  including  Theism;  The  Christ 
of  the  Gospels  and  of  Modern  Criticism,  written 
as  an  answer  to  Eenan  ;  Rational  Theology  and 
Christian  Philosophy  in  the  Secenteenth  Century; 
Modern  Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Religion; 
and  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Among  other 
learned  theologians  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  author  of  The  Typology  of 
Scripture,  and  other  works,  and  editor  of  the 
Imperial  Bible- Dictionary  ;  and  Di".  John  Eadie, 
long  a  minister  and  professor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  author  of  various  highly 
valuable  works  on  biblical  subjects,  and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  that  band  of  scholars 
who  produced  the  revised  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  Among  theological  writers  of  the 
most  recent  date  none  has  had  such  a  wide-spread 
reputation  as  William  Eobertson  Smith  (1846- 
1894),  who,  after  studying  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent,  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen,  but  was  removed,  by  the 
General  Assembly,  from  that  chair  in  1881, 
owing  to  the  character  of  certain  articles  con- 
tributed  by  him  to   the  new  edition    of   the 


Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  He  then  became 
joint-editor,  and  latterly  editor-in-chief,  of  this 
work,  and  died  as  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  has  done  nmch 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  views  of  continen- 
tal critics  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  Arabic  scholars  of  his  time.  His 
works  include  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  and  The  Religion  of 
the  Semites.  With  Professor  Eobertson  Smith 
a  new  era  of  biblical  study  and  exegesis  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  in  Scotland,  and  some  of 
the  views  recently  put  forward  by  the  moi'e  ad- 
vanced Scottish  theologians  and  scholars  have 
given  no  little  anxiety  to  many  who  incline  to 
abide  by  the  ancient  ways. 

When  we  turn  to  the  wide  fiehl  of  science  in 
which  so  many  advances  have  been  made  in 
various  directions  and  so  many  new  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  during  the  present 
century,  we  find  that  the  names  of  Scotsmen 
occupy  as  honourable  a  position  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  intellectual  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment. In  physical  and  mathematical  science 
the  first  names  to  meet  us  are  those  of  John 
Playfair  and  Sir  John  Leslie,  the  latter  of 
whom  succeeded  the  former,  first  in  the  mathe- 
matical chair  (in  1805)  and  then  in  that  of 
natuial  philosophy  (1819)  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. Playfaii's  most  valuable  services  were 
perhaps  those  given  to  the  rising  science  of 
geology,  through  his  Rlustrations  of  tlie  Hut- 
tonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,  a  work  amplifying 
and  enforcing  the  views  of  his  deceased  friend 
Hutton,  the  geologist.  Sir  John  Leslie  on  the 
other  hand  did  much  by  his  researches  and  dis- 
coveries to  advance  our  knowledge  of  heat  and 
its  phenomena.  A  far  better  known  name 
than  either  of  those,  however,  is  that  of  Sir 
David  Brewster.  He  was  born  at  Jedburgh 
in  1781,  studied  for  the  church,  and  was  licensed, 
but  gave  up  the  clerical  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  physical  science.  He  soon  made  hia 
name  known,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  and  that 
of  M.A.  from  Cambridge,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia, 
a  voluminous  work  which  engaged  him  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  to  which  he  contriluited 
many  valuable  articles.  Only  a  part  of  his 
time  and  attention  was  thus  taken  \\\},  how- 
ever, and  he  continued  to  make  investigations 
and  discoveries,  and  to  give  them  to  the  world 
in  valuable  papers  as  if  no  such  editorial  burden 
rested  on  him.  Optics  and  optical  instruments 
were  what  more  particularly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion at  this  period,  one  result  being  the  inven- 
tion  of    the   kaleidoscope    (in    1816),   another 
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beiii^f  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Optics  for  Lard- 
ner's  Cahinet  Encijdopcedia  (published  iu  1831). 
Meanwhile  he  had  taken  all  the  different 
medals  tliat  the  Koyal  Society  had  in  its  gift, 
had  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  had  been  awarded 
many  other  honours.  In  1832  he  was  knighted. 
Iu  1838  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
United  Colleges  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard, 
St.  Andrews;  in  1849  the  French  Institute 
elected  him  one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates ; 
anil  in  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  priiicipulship 
of  Edinburgh  University.  He  died  near  Mel- 
rose in  1868.  His  must  important  discoveries 
were  in  connection  with  optics  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  light,  the  polarization  of  light  receiv- 
ing his  special  attention.  Besides  inventing 
the  kaleidoscope  ;nid  improving  the  stereosco{)e 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  iu  getting  the 
dioptric  or  refracting  system  introduced  into 
British  lighthouses,  instead  of  the  less  effective 
reflecting  system.  Among  the  numerous  writings 
of  Sir  David  we  may  here  select  for  mention 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  The  Martyrs  of  Science,  being  lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler,  and  More 
Worlds  than  One. 

Another  eminent  physicist  was  James  David 
Forbes,  whose  most  important  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge  were  in  connection  with 
heat,  underground  temperature,  geology,  and 
above  all  the  nature  of  glaciers  and  glacier 
motion.  He  succeeded  Sir  John  Leslie  at 
Edinburgh  in  1833 — Sir  David  Brewster  being 
then  also  a  candidate  for  the  chair — and  this 
post  he  occupied  till  1859,  when  he  got  the 
))rincipalship  that  Sir  David  vacated  at  St. 
Andrews.  Nearly  tliirty  years  younger  than 
Sir  David  he  died  in  the  same  year.  His 
Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  &c.,  and 
Norway  and  its  Glaciers  are  classical  works  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

Since  Brewster  and  Forbes,  the  most  distin- 
guished Scotsman  in  physical  science  is  James 
Clerk  Maxwell  (1831-79),  who  indeed  may  rank 
among  the  foremost  physicists  of  modern  times. 
His  great  work  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
has  been  called  the  Principia  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Another  physicist  of  the  foremost 
rank  is  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson), 
who  was  born  in  Belfast,  indeed,  but  has  been 
almost  all  his  life  associated  with  Glasgow,  and 
is  probably  by  most  persons  looked  upon  as  a 
Scotsman. 

In  geology  Scotland  can  boast  of  a  line  of 
remarkably  able  men,  from  the  days  of  Hutton 
and  Playfair  down  to  the  present  day,  as  witness 
the  names  of  Lyell,  Murchison,  Hugh  Miller, 
Eamsay,  and  Geikie.     Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797- 


1875),  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  a 
Forfarshire  country  gentleman,  did  not  require 
to  take  up  any  j)rofession  for  a  livelihood,  but 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  geology  instead; 
and  his  two  chief  works  —  The  Principles  of 
Geology  and  The  Elements  of  Geology  —  did 
more  to  fix  the  science  on  a  firm  and  sound 
basis  than  the  writings  of  any  other  geologist. 
When  he  began  his  geological  investigations 
the  science  had  not  yet  been  mapped  out  and 
the  landmarks  laid  down,  so  that  students  were 
ignorant  as  to  what  studies  came  properly 
within  their  province,  and  iu  what  relations 
its  facts  stood  to  one  another.  Wild  notions 
were  then  prevalent  as  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  earth's  crust,  and  wilder  theories 
as  to  the  causes  that  had  produced  them.  Fire 
and  water  were  believed  to  have  been  at  war 
together  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world's  history, 
and  to  have  produced  tremendous  upheavals 
and  cataclysms,  which  had  no  parallel  in  his- 
toric times.  In  the  course  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
life,  however,  and  mainly  as  the  result  of  his 
teaching,  all  this  was  changed,  and  it  came  to 
be  generally  recognized  that  the  ordinary  forces 
of  nature,  continuously  acting  as  we  see  them 
acting  now,  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sidts  that  previously  were  supposed  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  way  of  tremendous  catas- 
trophes and  cataclysms. 

Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison  was  another 
geologist  who  greatly  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  crust  and  of  the  relationship  of 
strata  over  wide  areas.  In  particular  he  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  a  great  series  of 
fossiliferous  formations  below  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  embraced  them  all  under  the 
general  title  of  the  Silurian  System.  He  carried 
his  investigations  over  large  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent, an  important  series  of  these  being  pub- 
lished in  his  great  work  on  Russia  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Murchison  died  in  1872  as  director- 
general  of  the  geological  survey,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  post  by  Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay 
(1814-91),  a  native  of  Glasgow,  who  first  made 
himself  known  by  an  excellent  little  work  on 
the  geology  of  Arran.  On  his  retirement  in  1881 
he  was  knighted,  his  successor  being  Sir  Archi- 
bald Geikie. 

Hugh  Miller  not  only  i-endered  valuable 
services  to  geology,  but  was  in  other  respects 
a  man  of  note.  As  an  individual  he  is  certainly 
the  most  interesting  personality  among  the 
geologists  of  Scotland.  Born  at  Cromarty  in 
1802  he  began  life  as  a  working  mason,  and 
plied  this  craft  till  1834,  when  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  bank  at  Cromarty.  By  this  time  he 
had  brought  himself  into  some  prominence  by 
poems  and  other  literary  productions,  and  some 
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controversial  pamphlets  subsequently  written 
caused  him  to  be  offered,  in  1840,  the  editorship 
of  the  Witness,  a  bi-weekly  newspaper,  started 
in  Edinburgh  as  the  organ  of  the  non-intrusion 
party.  This  paper  he  conducted  with  great 
ability,  being  latterly  chief  proprietor  of  it,  but 
his  editorial  labours,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  tasks  he  laid  upon  himself,  were  too  great 
for  his  strength,  his  x'easou  gave  way,  and  he 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  1856.  While  working 
as  a  mason  his  attention  was  directed  to  geology, 
and  his  attainments  in  this  field  brought  him 
the  acquaintance  of  Murchison,  Agassiz,  and 
other  men  of  science.  His  most  important 
contribution  to  geology  is  his  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field  (1841), 
which,  as  Buckland  said,  "  astonished  and  de- 
lighted" geologists,  and  attracted  much  more 
attention  to  those  strata  than  they  had  formerly 
received.  Other  geological  works  of  liis  are  Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator,  in  which  he  argues  against 
the  development  theory,  and  The  Testimony 
of  the  Rocks,  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  his 
death,  and  which  attempts  to  reconcile  geology 
with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Outside  of  geology 
he  wrote  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
People,  and  above  all.  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters, or  the  Story  of  my  Education,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  pieces  of  autobiography  in 
the  language.  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists 
received  valuable  additions  to  their  knowledge 
from  a  self-taught  geologist  and  botanist,  who 
never  rose  above  the  somewliat  liumble  calling 
of  a  baker.  This  was  Robert  Dick  of  Tliurso, 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  and  a  singularly 
modest  and  unselfish  man,  whose  life  has  been 
admirably  written  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

In  zoology  the  nineteenth  century  presents 
us  with  such  names  as  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
Amei'ican  ornithologist.  Prof.  William  Mac- 
gillivray.  Sir  William  Jardine,  Fi^ancis  Mait- 
land  Balfour,  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  and 
others,  but  on  the  whole  Scotland  does  not 
compare  very  favourably  with  England  in  re- 
gard to  zoological  or  biological  science.  Wilson 
is  a  figure  of  some  interest.  Born  in  Paisley, 
in  176(3,  he  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  handloom 
weaver,  and  supported  himself  as  such  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  occupies  an 
honourable  place  among  the  minor  poets  of 
Scotland.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  working  as  a  weaver  and  travelling  as  a 
pedlar  he  got  a  situation  as  a  schoolmaster. 
An  acquaintance  with  Bartram,  the  American 
naturalist,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
natural  history,  and  having  gained  some  pro- 
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ficiency  in  drawing  and  colouring  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  great  illustrated  work  on  the 
birds  of  North  America.  This  project  hence- 
forth occupied  all  the  time  and  attention  he 
was  able  to  devote  to  it,  and,  indeed,  partly 
brought  about  his  early  death,  in  1813,  from 
the  privations  and  fatigues  it  led  to,  and  finally 
from  a  cold  caught  in  swimming  across  a  river 
after  a  rare  bird.  Though  not  such  a  magnificent 
work  as  that  of  Audubon,  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology  is  of  very  high  value,  and  contains 
much  admirable  descriptive  writing.  Professor 
Macgillivray,  who  taught  natural  history  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  was  the  author 
of  a  most  valuable  History  of  British  Birds, 
thoroughly  scientific,  and  showing  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  birds  as  studied  by  a 
keen  observer.  Mr.  Balfour  (brother  of  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  so  well  known  in 
the  political  world)  held  a  foremost  place  in  the 
comparatively  new  study  of  embryology,  but 
lost  his  life  by  an  accident  while  still  quite 
young.  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson's  name  is 
best  known  from  his  connection  with  the  fruit- 
ful Challenger  voyage  of  research. 

In  botany  also  but  few  names  deserve  notice. 
One  that  cannot  be  passed  over,  however,  is 
that  of  Robert  Brown  (1773-1858),  a  native  of 
Montrose,  of  whom  the  majority  of  readers  have 
probably  never  heard,  though  he  was  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  among  men  of  science  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  honoured  by 
many  of  his  writings  being  translated  into 
German.  John  Claudius  Loudon  is  well  known 
from  extensive  encyclop£edic  works  treating  of 
plants,  trees,  gardening,  and  agriculture. 

In  chemistry  we  must  mention  Thomas 
Graham  (1805-69),  a  native  of  Glasgow,  for 
some  time  master  of  the  mint,  a  chemist  of 
marked  eminence.  Dr.  Andrew  Ure  (1778- 
1857)  was  distinguished  as  a  practical  chemist, 
and  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  His  Dictionary  of 
Chetnistry  was  a  standard  work  in  its  day, 
and  his  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufact^ires,  and 
Mines  is  still  a  useful  work  of  reference.  Dr. 
James  Young  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  parafiin  industry,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  him. 

In  medical  science  and  the  various  subjects 
embraced  in  it,  Scotland  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  the 
first  to  be  here  mentioned  is  Sir  Charles  Bell 
(1774-1842).  He  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal 
clergyman,  and  was  a  younger  brother  of  John 
Bell,  a  distinguished  surgeon  and  anatomist, 
and  of  George  Joseph  Bell,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  Scots  law.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinbui-gh,  and  had  made  some  repu- 
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tatiou  for  liimself  when  lie  settled  in  London 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  had  early  begun  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  by  1811  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  two  classes  of  nerves,  namely,  nerves 
of  sense  and  nerves  of  motion,  and  that  these 
two  functions  were  not  inditferently  performed 
by  any  nerve.  His  investigations  were  not 
fully  completed  till  1829,  and  wei'e  published 
the  following  year  in  his  work  entitled  The 
A'eroous  System  of  the  Irhiman  Body,  in  which 
the  true  relations  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  nervous  system  are  fully  expoundeil.  Bell's 
discoveries  are  regarded  as  the  most  important 
since  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  will  always  make  his  name  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  medical  science.  After 
occupying  a  distinguished  position  in  London 
for  many  years  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
1836  to  fill  the  chair  of  sui-gery  thei-e,  and 
this  position  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  works  besides  the  one  above 
mentioned,  among  them  being  The  Anatomy  of 
Expression,  Animal  Mechanics,  the  well-known 
Bridgewater  treatise  on  The  Hand,  Institutes  of 
Surgery,  &c.  He  was  knighted  at  the  accession 
of  William  IV. 

Two  great  surgeons  fall  to  be  named  here 
who  carried  operative  surgery  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  perfection  than  had  hitherto  been  attained, 
their  daring  use  of  the  knife  being  based  on  a 
profound  knowledge  of  anatomy.  These  were 
Eobert  Liston  and  James  Syme,  colleagues  in 
early  life,  then  rivals  and  enemies.  Liston  spent 
the  latter  part  of  a  comparatively  short  life  (he 
died,  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  fifty- three)  in  Lon- 
don; Syme  taught  and  practised  nearly  all  his 
life  in  Edinburgh,  and  both  as  operator  and 
as  teacher  he  was  unrivalled.  He  himself  in- 
vented new  methods  in  surgery  which  were 
everywhere  adopted,  others  he  was  the  means 
of  introducing  into  British  practice.  He  ex- 
hibited the  most  remarkable  fertility  in  re- 
sources, sometimes  shown  in  the  sudden  change 
he  would  make  in  his  procedure  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  operation. 

Up  to  near  the  middle  of  the  century  anaes- 
thetics were  unknown  in  surgical  practice,  and 
the  unfortunate  patients  had  to  endure  the  pain 
of  all  operations,  however  serious,  with  what 
fortitude  or  stoicism  they  could  summon  up. 
In  1847,  however,  all  this  was  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  the  discovery  of  the 
benign  effects  of  which  is  due  to  Sir  James 
Young  Simpson.  Born  in  1810,  the  son  of  a 
baker.  Sir  James  studied  arts  and  medicine  at 
Edinburgl],  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1832, 
and  made  such  a  reputation  for  himself  that  in 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  midwifery 


in  the  university.  In  this  position  he  taught 
with  increasing  fame  till  his  death  in  1870, 
carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  most  extensive 
practice,  and  managing  also  to  devote  some  spare 
moments  of  leisure  to  the  advocacy  of  various 
benevolent  objects,  as  well  as  to  archaological 
and  other  pursuits.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  potent 
effects  of  chloroform  was  not  without  risk,  Sir 
James  and  his  two  assistants  being  all  three  ren- 
dered unconscious  before  they  knew  the  power 
of  the  liquid  they  were  dealing  with.  After 
the  discovery  honours  were  heaped  upon  him 
b}^  scientific  bodies  all  over  the  world.  In  1856 
he  received  the  Mouthyon  j)rize  of  2000  francs 
from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  awarded 
for  "  most  important  services  rendered  to 
humanity".  In  1866  a  baronetcy  was  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of  extreme  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  was  widely  beloved ;  it  was 
this  tenderness  indeed  that  led  him  to  tui;n  his 
attention  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pain  caused 
by  surgical  operations. 

Among  other  men  of  note,  Scotland  has  also 
produced  some  travellers  who  have  greatly  iu- 
ci'eased  our  knowledge  of  foreign  lauds,  and 
wdiose  names  are  household  words.  James 
Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  explorers  of  Africa.  The  latter, 
having  begun  his  African  wanderings  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  continued  them  early  in 
the  nineteenth,  starting  on  a  second  voyage  to 
the  regions  of  the  Niger  in  1806.  As  is  well- 
known  he  was  unfortunate  on  this  occasion, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  Niger.  Several  other 
Scottish  explorers  also  found  graves  in  this 
region  of  Africa,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Clapperton,  Laing,  and  Baikie.  In  con- 
nection with  the  exploration  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  the  names  of  Sir  John  Ross,  Sir  John 
Richardson,  Dr.  John  Eae  deserve  mention. 
In  the  opening  up  of  Australia  Scotsmen  have 
also  had  their  share,  among  Australian  explorers 
being  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  John  M'Douall 
Stuart,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  first  travel- 
ler to  cross  the  Austialian  continent  from  sea 
to  sea,  namely  from  Adelaide  to  the  north  coast 
and  back  again. 

The  greatest  among  Scottish  travellers,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  any  time  or  country,  was 
David  Livingstone,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  down  his  life  in  the  task  of  opening  up 
"the  Dark  Continent"  to  enlightenment  and 
Christianity.  Born  in  1813  at  Blantyre  Works 
on  the  Clyde,  he  entered  a  large  cotton  factory 
there  as  "piecer"  at  the  age  of  ten.  Being  fond 
of  books  he  read  diligently  and  attended  an 
evening  school,  so  that  he  gradually  acquired  a 
respectable  education.  On  approaching  man- 
hood he  began  to  look  forward  to  missionary 
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work,  and  the  better  to  qualify  hi lu self  for  this 
he  joined  medical  and  other  classes  at  Glasgow 
University,  paying  his  way  by  the  wages  he 
earned  as  a  cotton  spinner.  After  a  short  theo- 
logical training  in  England,  in  connection  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  proceeded 
to  Cape  Town,  in  1840,  as  one  of  the  agents  of 
this  body.  From  1840  to  1856  he  remained  in 
Africa,  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, and  in  the  first  series  of  travels  which 
brought  him  so  much  fame.  His  first  station 
was  at  Kuruniaii,  in  the  Bechuana  country,  700 
miles  from  the  Cape.  Here  he  had  tlie  honoured 
Scottish  missionary  Di\  Robert  Molfat  as  his 
chief,  whose  daughter  he  married.  His  first 
important  journey  was  to  Laka  Ngami  on  the 
uorth  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  previously  un- 
known to  Europeans,  a  discovery  which  roused 
luuch  interest.  After  other  journeys,  in  one  of 
■which  he  reached  the  Zambesi,  he  carried  out, 
with  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  that  gi-eat  journey  or  series 
•of  journeys  which  took  him  from  Cape  Town 
to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  west  coast,  and 
from  that  right  across  Africa  to  Quilimane  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  east  coast,  and 
made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  This  great  exploring  feat  occupied  from 
June,  1852,  till  March,  1856,  and  he  then  re- 
turned home  and  published  his  Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  interest,  and  which  has  had 
an  extraordinary  sale.  In  England  he  was  re- 
ceived with  gi  eat  enthusiasm ;  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  gave  him  the  highest  medal 
in  their  gift;  while  Oxford  University  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  Glasgow 
witli  that  of  LL.D.  He  returned  to  Africa 
in  1858,  furnished  by  the  government  with 
means  to  carry  on  fresh  explorations,  among 
the  results  being  that  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Shirwa 
were  for  the  first  time  visited,  and  that  great 
additions  w^ere  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  Again  returning  to  England, 
he  did  not  long  remain  at  home,  but  once  more 
"went  back  to  Africa  to  continue  his  explora- 
tions, one  of  his  principal  desires  being,  if  ])os- 
sible,  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
source  or  sources  of  the  Nile.  His  travels  on 
tliis  occasion  took  him  over  a  vast  extent  of 
hitherto  unknown  ground,  in  the  regions  of 
which  Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Bangweolo, 
and  the  Upper  Congo  form  the  more  remark- 
able features.  For  a  long  time  he  was  lost  to 
the  outer  world,  and  was  reported  to  be  dead. 
To  arrive  at  the  truth  search  expeditions  were 
sent  out,  the  most  successful  being  that  under 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  was  able  to  demon- 
strate the  falseness  of  the  report,  he  having 


found  the  great  explorer  at  Ujiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  This  was  in  November,  1871, 
after  which,  with  health  recruited  and  with  a 
fresh  sujjply  of  stores,  Dr.  Livingstone  once 
more  started  on  his  wanderings.  He  was  not 
now  the  man  he  had  been,  however.  He  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  had  experienced  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  African  climate,  and  undergone 
all  kinds  of  privations,  and  latterly  suffered 
much  from  illness.  He  was  able  to  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  but  here  his 
difficulties  were  the  most  trying  he  had  ever 
experienced,  incessant  rains  turning  the  coun- 
try into  a  swamp,  while  famine  was  constantly 
tlireatening.  For  months  he  plodded  on,  but 
at  length  his  iron  constitution  was  worn  out 
by  toil  and  sickness.  Latterly  he  had  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter,  and  then  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers built  a  hut  for  him,  in  which  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  1st  May,  1873.  Rudely  em- 
balmed his  body  was  carried  to  Zanzibar  by 
his  devoted  men,  and,  being  brought  home  to 
England,  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Fortunately  all  his  journals  and  papers  were 
also  brought  home,  and  it  was  found  that,  amid 
all  the  fatigue  and  illness  that  had  borne  him 
down  during  his  last  journey,  his  diary  was 
carefully  kept  till  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death.  The  highest  eulogies  have  been  bestowed 
on  him,  both  as  an  explorer  and  as  a  man,  and 
his  labours  are  still  bearing  fruit,  though  the 
results  of  these  are  absolutely  incalculable. 
Briefly  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  travelled 
29,000  miles  and  opened  up  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  this  he  accomplished, 
not  like  some  travellers  at  the  head  of  hundreds 
of  armed  men,  but  patiently  working  his  way 
onward,  and  w'hen  stopped  in  one  direction 
turning  aside  to  take  another. 

As  an  example  of  a  living  Scottish  traveller 
we  must  mention  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who 
has  done  excellent  work  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  more  especially  in  tl)e  equatorial  lake 
region. 

"We  will  now  give  a  few  particulars  regarding 
the  achievements  of  Scotsmen  in  the  artistic 
field.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1760  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland  had 
commenced  a  school  of  art,  but  it  attracted  few 
students,  and  its  teaching  was  mainly  elemen- 
tary and  industrial.  It  was  not  till  the  aj^point- 
ment  in  1798  of  John  Graham  as  master  that 
it  really  became  an  art  academy.  Graham  was 
a  good  artist  and  an  able  teacher.  He  held 
the  appointment  till  1817,  and  among  pui>ils 
of  his  who  became  eminent  were  David  Wilkie, 
William  Allan,  and  John  Bui'net.  Graham  was 
succeeded  in  the  mastership  by  Andrew  Wilson, 
and  the  institution  has  had  a  series  of  able 
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teachers  who  have  trained  artists  some  of 
whom  have  become  well  known.  Art  had  yet 
to  receive  recognition  by  the  public  in  Scot- 
land, however.  In  ISil  a  body  of  professional 
artists  associated  themselves  together  under  the 
title  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  taking  for  their 
motlel  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  insti- 
tuted in  Edinburgh  yearly  exhibitions  of  con- 
temporary works  of  art.  In  1838  this  body  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of 
Painting,  Sculjjture,  and  Architecture,  briefly 
designated  by  the  letters  R.S.A.  The  annual 
exhibitions  from  small  beginnings  became  im- 
portant, and  have  had  much  influence  both  in 
extending  a  knowledge  of  art  and  in  eucoui'- 
aging  artists.  At  a  later  date  similar  exhibi- 
tions were  instituted  in  Glasgow,  with  a  like 
result. 

Among  Scottish  painters  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  Sir  Henry  Raeburu,  who  attained 
to  eminence  in  portraiture  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  reputation 
continued  to  increase  till  his  death  in  1823. 
His  works  are  more  highly  valued  at  the 
present  day  than  they  were  even  in  his  own. 
They  are  rich  in  colour,  broad  in  treatment, 
and  brilliant  in  effect.  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon  (1788-1864)  succeeded  Raeburn  as  the 
representative  portrait  painter  of  Scotland. 
He  executed  portraits  of  most  of  the  eminent 
Scotsmen  of  his  time,  including  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Prof.  Wilson,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  many  also  came  from 
England  to  sit  to  him.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1850, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  Another 
Scottish  portrait  painter  was  Sir  Francis  Grant 
(1803-78),  whose  artistic  career  belongs  mainly 
to  the  southern  metropolis.  He  was  elected 
a  Royal  Academician  in  1851,  and  in  1866 
became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  being  knighted 
the  following  year.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  include  equestrian  portraits  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
many  of  the  ai'istocracy  of  the  time.  In  female 
])ortraiture  he  was  particularly  successful.  He 
was  a  son  of  Francis  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  and 
a  brother  of  the  distinguished  soldier,  General 
Sir  James  Hope  Grant.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  intimate  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
portrait  he  also  painted.  Sir  Daniel  Macnee, 
P.R.S.A.  (1806-1882),  John  Graham  Gilbert, 
R.S.A.  (1794-1866),  George  Paul  Chalmers, 
R.S.A.  (1836-1878),  should  also  be  mentioned 
as  distinguished  portrait  painters. 


Sir  David  Wilkie,  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  more  esjtecially 
great  in  (lejjictiug  scenes  of  everyday  life, 
though  he  also  jiainted  scenes  selected  from 
history,  and  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as 
a  portrait  j)ainter.  He  was  son  of  the  parish 
minister  of  Cults  in  Fifeshire,  and  was  born 
there  in  1785.  He  was  an  artist  by  nature,  and 
could  draw  and  paint  before  he  could  read  and 
spell.  As  already  stated  he  received  his  early 
artistic  training  at  Edinburgh  under  Graham, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  produced  an  im- 
portant picture,  known  as  Pitlessie  Fair,  con- 
taining about  140  figures,  many  of  them 
portraits  of  his  Fifeshire  neighbours.  In 
1805  he  went  to  London  to  study  and  paint, 
and  soon  made  his  mark,  becoming  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1809,  and  a 
full  Academician  in  1811.  In  1817,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  he  j^ainted  a  well-known 
group  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family.  His 
greatest  pictures  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
those  belonging  to  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
or  that  which  ends  with  1825,  and  among 
them  are  such  well-known  works  as  The  Blind 
Fiddler,  The  Rent  Day,  The  Village  Festival, 
Blind  3/a)i's  Biiff,  The  Penny  Wedding,  Bis- 
trainiiig  for  Rent,  The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall, 
Reading  the  Will,  and  Chelsea  Pensioners  Read- 
ing the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo — all 
showing  admirable  grasp  of  character,  excel- 
lence in  composition,  and  carefulness  of  detail. 
In  1825  the  state  of  his  health  led  him  to  go 
abroad,  and  he  did  not  i-eturn  till  1828.  During 
this  time  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  masters,  and  theresultwas  agreatcliauge 
in  his  style  and  his  choice  of  subjects,  the  latter 
being  now  mainly  of  a  historical  cast,  while  as 
regards  the  former  he  "  exchanged  the  detailed 
handling,  the  delicate  finish,  and  the  reticent 
hues  of  his  earlier  works  for  a  style  distin- 
guished by  breadth  of  touch,  largeness  of  eflfect, 
richness  of  tone,  and  full  force  of  melting  and 
powerful  colour".^  To  this  latter  period  belong 
The  Maid  of  Saragossa,  the  Spanish  Posada, 
the  Two  Spanish  Monks,  John  Knox  Preaching 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  Columbus 
in  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria at  her  First  Council.  He  also  painted 
many  portraits  possessing  high  excellence, 
though  showing  also  certain  defects.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  in 
1836  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
1840  he  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  made  some  fine  studies,  and  he  died  at  sea 
oif  Gibraltar  on  his  return  homewards,  1st 
June,  1841. 
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Contemporary  with  Wilkie  was  Sir  William 
Allan  (1782-1850),  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  who 
received  his  art  education  in  the  Trustees' 
Academy  under  Graham,  Wilkie  being  a  fellow- 
pupil.  In  early  life  he  went  to  Russia,  residing 
for  a  time  in  the  capital,  where  he  mostly 
painted  portraits.  After  travelling  among  the 
Circassians,  Tartars,  and  Turks,  making  studies 
and  sketches,  he  returned  home,  having  been 
absent  neaily  nine  years.  At  a  later  period  he 
made  a  journey  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
in  which  countries  he  resided  some  time.  He 
also  travelled  in  Spain  and  Barbary.  Elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1826, 
and  subsequently  an  Academician,  he  was 
farther  elected  in  1838  the  first  president  of 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  after  it  had 
received  the  Royal  charter  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Wilkie  was  appointed  her  majesty's  limner  for 
Scotland,  being  at  same  time  knighted.  Allan 
devoted  himself  principally  to  historical  paint- 
ing, in  whicli  he  had  marked  success.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  The  Murder  of  David 
Rizzio  in  presence  of  Queen  Mary;  Polish  Exiles 
on  their  Hay  to  Siberia;  Whittington  and  his 
Cat  (in  the  presence  of  the  merchant  and  all 
his  family  Whittington  commits  his  cat  to  the 
ship's  captain  as  his  venture  for  the  voyage); 
Tlce  Slave  Market  at  Constantinople ;  and  the 
Battle  of  Prestonpans.  But  his  most  notable 
work  is  his  large  picture  of  the  Battleof  Waterloo, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1843,  and 
purchased  by  the  hero  of  the  fight.^  For  this 
picture  he  made  drawings  of  the  battle-field, 
and,  having  selected  a  particular  hour  during 
the  action,  proceeded  to  represent  on  the  various 
positions  the  episoiles  taking  place  at  that  time. 
This  mode  of  treatment  resulted  in  a  battle 
picture  as  nearly  truthful  as  can  be  expected  in 
any  representation  of  such  a  scene. 

Another  president  of  the  same  academy.  Sir 
George  Harvey  (1806-76),  is  known  both  as  a 
painter  of  figure  subjects,  sometimes  historical 
in  character,  sometimes  taken  from  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Scottish  i^eople,  and  also  as  an  excel- 
lent landscape-])ainter.  A  number  of  his  pic- 
tures have  become  well  known  by  engravings, 
such  as  The  Curlers,  which  is  full  of  character 
and  expression,  and  illustrative  of  a  distinc- 
tively Scottish  game ;  the  series  of  pictures 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Covenanters ; 
Reading  the  Chained  Bible  in  the  Crypt  of  Old 
St.  Paid's,  his  finest  work ;  and  Quitting  the 
Manse,  a  scene  from  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843. 

Among  historical  painters  we  must  also  men- 
tion William  Dyce,  R.A.  (1806-64)  a  native  of 
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Aberdeen,  whose  works  are  full  of  delicacy  and 
refinement.  He  was  employed  by  government 
in  the  organization  of  Schools  of  Design,  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  House  of  Lords  The  Baptism 
of  King  Ethelbert,  and  five  frescoes  on  the  wall 
of  the  Queen's  Robing  Room.  Besides  these  he 
painted  works  in  fresco  for  the  queen,  and 
exhibited  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  works  in  oil, 
as  Jacob  and  Rachel,  King  Lear  and  the  Fool, 
The  Man  of  Sorroivs.  To  the  department  of 
historical  painting  belongs  also  David  Scott, 
R.S.A.  (1806-49),  an  eminently  original  artist, 
possessed  of  a  weird  imagination.  His  works 
are  generally  on  a  large  scale,  and  more  re- 
markable for  invention  than  for  colour  and 
light  and  shade.  Among  these  are  Paracelsus 
Lecturing  on  the  Elixir  Vitce;  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  entering  the  Water-gate  at  Calais; 
and  his  greatest  work,  Vasco  da  Gama  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  this  last  "the 
deck  of  the  ship  is  represented  crowded  with 
figures,  in  every  variety  of  expressive  action,  of 
terror,  defiance  and  wonder,  at  the  great  spirit 
of  the  deep  rising  through  the  sea  mist  and 
foam."  2  In  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  R.S.A. 
(1803-69),  we  have  another  historical  painter, 
and  an  artist  whose  woi'ks  are  always  jDleasing 
and  frequently  of  a  powerful  character.  Among 
these  are  The  Glee  Maiden,  Christ  Walking  on 
the  Sea,  and  The  Trial  of  Effie  Deans,  the  last 
being  the  most  notable  of  them  all.  Thomas 
Duncan,  A.R.A.,  R.S.A.  (1807-45),  was  cut 
otF  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  career.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
painters  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  his  works 
are  notable  for  colour,  expression,  and  com- 
position. We  may  specially  mention  Anne  Page 
and  Slender  ;  Prince  Charles  and  the  Highlanders 
Entering  Edinburgh  after  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans, a  work  containing  a  multitude  of  figures ; 
and  Prince  Charles  Asleep  in  the  Cave. 

John  Philip,  R.A.  (1817-67),  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  is  famous  as  a  i>ainter  of  figure 
compositions,  and  as  one  of  the  alilest  colourists 
that  Britain  has  produced.  His  earlier  works 
are  chiefly  domestic  scenes  from  Scottish  life. 
After  a  residence  for  some  time  in  Spain,  to 
which  he  had  gone  in  impaired  health,  he 
greatly  improved  in  colouring,  and  his  style 
became  vigorous  and  masterly.  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the 
delineation  of  scenes  from  Spanish  life,  and  his 
greatest  works  are  Spanish  in  subject.  Among 
these  may  be  named,  Life  among  the  Gipsies  of 
Seville,  full  of  varied  character  and  humour; 
The  Prayer  of  Faith  shall  save  the  Sick,  a  scene 
in  a  Spanish  Church ;  The  Spanish  Contraban- 
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dista ;  La  Gloria  at  Seville,  illustrating  a  Span- 
ish custom  on  the  death  of  an  infant ;  The  Early 
Career  of  Murillo,  which  shows  tlie  boy  artist 
ofterin^  his  pictures  for  sale  at  a  fair;  ami  The 
Chat  round  the  Brasero. 

Scutlaiul  lias  also  produced  some  distinguished 
landscape-[)aiuters,  tiie  eai'liest  being  Alexander 
Nasmyth  (1758-1840),  who  has  been  called 
"the  father  of  Scottish  landscape  art".  He 
also  painted  portraits,  among  these  being  the 
well-known  portrait  of  Burns.  His  son  Patrick 
(1787-1831)  excelled  his  father  as  a  painter, 
and  was  especially  successful  in  depicting  the 
features  of  English  landscape.  His  pictures 
are  usually  of  very  moderate  size,  and  fetch 
high  prices.  James  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of 
the  steam-hammer,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Patrick  Nasmyth.  The  Rev.  John  Thomson, 
Dutldingston  (1778-1840),  one  of  the  earlier 
Scottish  laudscapists,  painted  in  a  broad  and 
powerful  manner,  and  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  his  contemporaries.  The  pictures 
of  Italian  scenery  produced  by  Andrew  Wilson 
(1780-1848)  during  his  long  residence  in  Italy 
are  held  in  much  esteem.  David  Roberts, 
R.A.  (1796-1864),  had  remarkable  power  in 
rendering  architecture  ijictorially,  and  many 
of  his  works  are  grand  and  impressive;  for 
example,  The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
during  Corpus  Christi  day,  a  magnificent  work 
having  many  figures  introduced  with  great  skill. 
In  painting  gorgeous  interiors  he  has  had  few 
equals.  Horatio  M'Culloch,  R.S.A.  (1805-1867), 
is  noted  for  the  truth  and  beauty  with  which  he 
depicted  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  Loch  Maree,  A 
Dream  of  the  Highlands,  and  Loch  Achray.  D. 
O.  Hill,  R.S.A.  (1802-1870)  painted  a  series  of 
sixty  views  of  scenes  associated  with  Burns,  and 
in  these  displayed  much  taste  and  poetic  feeling. 
A  notable  work  of  his  also  is  The  First  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  a  composition  con- 
sisting of  some  400  figures,  most  of  which  are 
I)ortraits.  Other  painters  requiring  mention, 
and  most  of  them  still  alive,  are  Sir  J.  Noel 
Paton,  R.S.A.,  distinguished  for  his  fairy  sub- 
jects and  religious  allegories;  Thomas  Faed, 
R.A.,  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardsou, 
R.A.,  and  John  Faed,  R.S.A.,  who  are  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  genre  jjainters ;  Peter 
Graham,  R.A.,  John  M'Whirter,  R.A.,  and 
Colin  Hunter,  A.R.A.,  able  laudscapists;  Sir 
George  Reid,  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  portrait  and  landscajie  painter.  As 
painters  of  landscape  in  water  colour,  W.  L. 
Leitch  (1804-83)  and  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.  (1822- 
1878),  produced  works  of  the  highest  excellence. 
In  miniature  painting  Robert  Thorburn,A.R.A., 
is  noted  for  works  on  ivory  of  unusually  large 


size,  and  at  same  time  of  a  merit  that  haa 
rarely  been  approached.  Kenneth  Macleay, 
R.S.A.  (1802-78)  was  both  a  distinguished 
miniature  painter  and  also  an  admiralile  por- 
trait painter  in  water  colours. 

Scul[)tors  are  always  far  fewer  in  number 
than  painters,  and  neither  England  nor  Scot- 
land can  point  to  many  very  noteworthy  names 
in  this  branch  of  art.  We  may  here  mention, 
however,  Sir  John  Steell,  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
Patric  Park,  W.  Brodie,  and  John  Mossman,. 
as  Scottish  sculptore  who  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  Among  architects  we 
need  only  mention  William  Playfair,  David 
Hamilton,  and  William  Hamilton,  "Greek" 
Thomson  of  Glasgow,  and  the  self-taught  archi- 
tectural genius,  George  Meikle  Kemp,  designer 
and  constructor  of  the  celebrated  monument 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
finest  monumental  structures  in  existence. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  in  the  line 
maimer  was  practised  with  excellent  results  at 
an  earlier  time,  and  the  eminence  attained  by 
Sir  Robert  Strange  as  an  engraver  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  Engraving 
on  steel  first  came  into  use  about  the  year  1828, 
and  the  art  of  line  engraving  may  be  .«aid  to 
have  reached  maturity  and  perfection  in  the 
period  from  1820  to  1860.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  distin- 
guished engravers  of  that  time  liave  had  no 
successors.  During  the  period  just  indicated, 
Scotland  produced  a  number  of  eminent  en- 
gravei's.  John  Burnet  (1784-1868),  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  engraveil  the  original  large 
plates  of  a  number  of  Wilkie's  most  famous 
works,  among  them  The  Chelsea  Pensioners 
and  Reading  the  Will;  and  still  more  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  masterly  engraving  of 
Greenwich  Pensioners  Celebrating  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  from  the  picture  which  he  painted 
as  a  companion  to  Wilkie's  Chelsea  Pensioners. 
Burnet  is  also  the  author  of  some  excellent 
writings  on  art  subjects.  William  Howison 
(1798-1851)  engraved  The  Curlers,  and  the  Cove- 
nanters^ Communion,  after  Sir  George  Harvey; 
Polish  Exiles,  after  Sir  W.  Allan  ;  and  The  First 
Letter  from  the  Emigrants,  after  Thomas  Faed, 
all  of  large  size  and  very  fine  in  quality.  John 
Horsburgh  (1790-1869)  was  alike  distinguished 
as  an  engraver  of  figure  subjects  and  of  land- 
scapes. He  produced  plates  after  Sir  W.  Allan, 
Turner,  Stanfield,  and  D.  O.  Hill,  all  of  great 
excellence.  William  Miller  (1796-1882)  will 
lung  be  remembered  as  a  landscape  engraver  of 
the  greatest  eminence,  and  as  one  with  whose 
renderings  Turner  was  most  highly  satisfied. 
Besides  many  notable  works,  large  and  small, 
after  Turner,  he  also  produced  plates  after  Stan- 
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field,  Birket  Foster,  D.  O.  Hill,  and  W.  L.  Leitch, 
all  of  the  utmost  excellence.  His  engraving  of 
The  Bass  Rock  During  a  Storm,  after  Turner,  is 
a  work  superlatively  fine;  its  qualities,  indeed, 
have  rarely  been  approached  ami  never  excelled 
by  any  engraver.  William  Forrest  produced 
large  plates  executed  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
style,  after  Horatio  M'C'uUoch,  and  smaller  after  j 
D.  O.  Hill  and  Sam  Bough.  William  Richardson 
engraved  large  plates  of  great  merit  after  C. 
R.  Cockerell  and  D.  O.  Hill,  and  smaller  plates 
after  Staufield,  W.  L.  Leitcli,  and  Sam  Bough. 
His  work  has  great  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
expression.  His  plate  of  Barskimming,  after 
D.  O.  Hill,  is  a  masterpiece.  With  exception  of 
Burnet,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  work- 
ing life  in  London,  all  the  engravers  who  have 
been  named  were  resident  in  Edinburgh. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  only  been  able  to 
refer  somewhat  briefly  and  inadequately  to  the 
progress  made  by  Scotland  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  to  the  share  that  Scotsmen  have  taken 
in  the  great  advances  in  all  directions  that  the 
century  has  witnessed;  but  perhaps  enough  has 
been  brought  forward — if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  what  has  been  said  in  other  chapters — to 
suggest  that  the  Scotland  of  to-day  is  in  no 
ways  imworthy  of  its  past  history,  and  that 
the  country  may  well  be  proud  of  the  position 
it  occupies  in  the  partnership  of  the  three  united 
kingdoms.  If  we  could  here  give  an  outline  of 
what  Scotsmen  have  done  in  the  building  up 
of  "Greater  Britain"  beyond  the  sea,  this 
would  show  still  stronger  reasons  for  cherish- 
ing pride  and  honourable  complacency.  The 
general  outcome  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  that  Scotland  has  nuich  more  in  common 
with  England  than  it  formerly  had,  and  that 
the  two  countries  are  now  much  more  nearly 
alike  in  their  various  social,  industrial,  and 
other  features.  But  Scotland  still  holds  its 
historic  position  of  a  country  separate  from 
England — the  northern  kingdom  still  has  laws 
and  institutions  distinct  from  those  of  the 
southern,  and  still  retains  its  own  individuality. 

In  regard  to  law  and  legal  matters — we  need 
not  here  speak  of  ecclesiastical — Scotland  differs 
much  from  England,  though  in  the  most  impox'- 
tant  parts  of  mercantile  and  maritime  law  the 
difference  is  more  in  form  than  in  substance. 
In  the  criminal  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
however,  and  in  those  relating  to  i^eal  property 
or  heritable  rights,  there  are  some  very  essential 
differences.  As  to  crimes  the  penalties  have 
naturally  been  nearly  assimilated ;  but  the 
forms  of  procedure  exhibit  striking  contrasts. 
For  instance,  while  unanimity  is  still  required 
of  English  juries,  those  of  Scotland  may  decide 


a  case  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  fifteen  jurors ; 
and  Scots  law,  moreover,  allows  the  jury  to 
return  a  verdict  of  not  proven  as  alternative 
to  one  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  In  regard  to 
heritable  rights,  the  old  feudal  law,  with  its 
numerous  perplexing  formalities,  still  retains 
a  greater  ascendancy  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  considerably  modified  by  recent 
changes.  In  its  marriage  laws,  also,  Scotland 
presents  some  remarkable  differences  from 
England.  In  Scotland  marriage  is  regarded  as 
purely  a  civil  contract,  and  the  services  of  a 
clergyman  are  not  required,  though  a  marriage 
without  a  clergyman  is  called  an  irregular 
marriage.  Nothing  more  is  really  necessary 
than  that  the  parties  consent  to  marry  each 
other,  and  if  they  live  together  as  man  and 
wife,  and  are  reputed  such,  the  law  will  regard 
them  as  persons  married  by  their  own  consent. 
In  Scotland,  also,  if  the  father  and  mother  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  subsequently 
marry  each  other  this  legitimizes  their  children; 
while  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  or  wilful  desertion  on  either  side. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  cruelty  or  some 
other  misconduct  nmst  be  proved  against  the 
husband  as  well  as  adultery,  and  mere  desertion 
is  not  a  ground  for  divorce. 

In  all  matters  of  this  kind,  each  country  is 
apt  to  consider  its  own  arrangements  best,  but 
no  doubt  either  might  borrow  something  fioni 
the  other  with  advantage.  One  feature  of  the 
Scottish  criminal  law  has  in  recent  times  often 
been  recommended  for  adoption  in  England,  the 
system,  namely,  of  having  a  public  prosecutor 
in  all  criminal  cases  instead  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  prosecution  upon  the  shoulders  of 
private  persons.  In  Scotland  the  procurator- 
fiscal  is  the  ofiicial  who  takes  in  hand  the  pro- 
secution of  ordinary  oftenders  against  the  laws, 
and  private  persons  are  thus  relieved  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  which  in  England  they 
are  liable.  Something  has  recently  been  done 
in  England  to  introduce  a  similar  arrangement, 
but  as  yet  the  practical  results  have  notamounted 
to  much.  Another  matter  in  which  England 
has  been  following  the  lead  of  Scotland  is  the 
registration  of  deeds  respecting  property,  a 
satisfactory  system  of  which  does  not  yet  exist 
in  England,  though  Scotland  has  long  been  in 
possession  of  such.  In  the  latter  country,  ac- 
cordingly, all  burdens  affecting  land  can  be 
readily  ascertained,  so  that  any  person  buying 
it  or  lending  money  on  it  has  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  how  the  property  stands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  holding  of  coroner's  inquests,  at 
present  unknown  in  Scotland,  might  perhaps  be 
introduced,  in  some  form  at  least,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  community,  though  the  j^rocurator- 
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fiscal  has  at  present  to  perform  duties  analogous 
to  those  of  the  English  coroner. 

The  courts  and  legal  functionaries  of  Scot- 
land also  differ  in  various  respects  from  those 
of  England.  The  supreme  civil  court  is  called 
the  Court  of  Session,  but  it  wants  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  supreme  court  properly 
so  called,  inasmuch  as  its  decisions  may  be 
carried  by  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  judges  of  this  court,  thirteen  in  number, 
have  the  title  of  "lord",  the  barristers  or  pleaders 
before  it  are  called  "advocates".  The  Court  of 
Justiciary  is  the  sujn-eme  criminal  court,  and 
though  composed  of  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  it  is  supreme  in  the  highest  sense, 
since  its  decisions  in  criminal  cases  cannot  be 
appealed  to  any  other  tribunal.  The  principal 
subordinate  courts  are  the  sheriff-courts,  estab- 
lished in  each  county.  These  are  held  by  sheriff- 
substitutes  who  are  salaried  judges  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  resident  in  the  districts 
allotted  to  them.  Their  decisions  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  principal  sheriff  of  the  county 
(usually  non-resident),  and  may  finally  be  carried 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  excej^t  in  certain  classes 
of  cases,  as  those  that  have  to  do  with  debts 
under  £12.  The  sheriff-courts  have  a  limited 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  and  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  various  others,  differ 
from  the  English  county  courts. 

In  educational  matters  Scotland  and  England 
differ  much  less  than  formerly.  This  is  especially 
the  result  of  the  passing  of  the  elementarj'  edu- 
cation acts  of  1870  for  England,  and  of  1872  for 
Scotland,  and  of  the  supplementary  legislation 
on  the  same  subject.  Elementary  education 
being  now  compulsory  in  England  as  well  as 
Scotland,  the  rising  genei'ation  in  both  countries 
are  [jrobably  much  alike  as  regards  the  amount 
and  quality  of  instruction  I'eceived.  Previously, 
however,  education  was  undoubtedly  much  more 
generally  diffused  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
though  the  old  parish  schools  of  Scotland  had 
latterly  become  unable  to  cope  with  all  the 
necessities  of  the  day,  more  especially  in  the 
towns  and  populous  localities. 

In  regard  to  university  education  Scotland  is 
still  very  different  from  England,  at  least  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  modern  universities 


anil  university  colleges  of  the  southern  king- 
dom, and  look  only  to  the  old  and  historic  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  are 
corporate  bodies,  each  embracing  a  number  of 
other  corporate  and  more  or  less  distinct  bodies 
— namely,  the  colleges — which  again  have  each 
their  own  buildings,  their  own  students,  and 
their  own  teaching  statf.  The  students  (the 
bulk  of  them  at  least)  live  together  in  the  col- 
leges to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and 
their  most  direct  connection  with  the  university 
as  distinct  from  their  own  college,  is  in  present- 
ing themselves  at  the  examinations  necessary 
for  degrees,  while  they  need  not  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  unless  they  please. 
Nothing  like  this  exists  in  Sct)tlaud,  whose 
univei-sities  are  all  on  the  continental  model. 
Here  the  college  is  simply  the  building  or  build- 
ings furnishing  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  the  work  of  the  university ;  the  professors 
and  lecturers  form  the  teaching  staff,  and  'each 
student  has  to  attend  as  many  of  their  lectures 
as  pertain  to  his  curriculum;  while  as  regards 
residence  the  student  may  live  where  it  best 
suits  his  convenience  and  his  pocket.  The  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  moreover, 
are  practically  universities  for  the  wealthier 
classes,  whereas  in  Scotland  a  university  educa- 
tion is  within  the  reach  of  any  young  man  of 
some  energy  and  ability.  Accordingly  attend- 
ance at  a  university  is  far  more  common  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  though  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  latter  country  has  done  something  to  modify 
this  state  of  matters.^ 


1  As  we  have  not  elsewhere  referred  to  the  fact,  we  may  state 
here  that  under  an  act  passed  in  1858  the  Scottish  universities 
were  re-organized  between  that  year  and  1862,  and  tlie  separate 
institutions  assimilated  so  far  as  possible.  It  was  under  this  act 
that  Aberdeen  ceased  to  hold  the  unique  position  among  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  possessing  two  universities,  each 
equipped  with  a  staff  of  professors  and  each  having  the  power  of 
granting  degrees.  These  universities— Marischal  College  and 
University  and  King's  College  and  University— were  united  in 
1860,  and  from  that  time  onward  liave  formed  but  one  institution, 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Furtlier  extensive  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  universities,  and  the  courses  of 
study  to  be  pursued  at  them,  have  been  introduced  under  the 
Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  an  enactment  which  appointed 
an  Executive  Commission  with  extensive  powers  for  putting  these 
institutions  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  so  as  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  meet  the  altered  requirements  of  the  times. 
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Abbeys:  Inchaffray,  i.  153;  Scone,  210; 
3t.  Andrews,  279;  founding  of  Holy- 
rood,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Dry- 
burgh,  112;  of  Lindores,  122;  ruins 
of  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and 
Jedburgh,  163 

Abbot  of  Unreason,  on  the  wane,  ii. 
535. 

Abduction  of  heiresses,  ii.  508. 

Abercorn,  monastery  of,  i.  66. 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ralpli,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  iii.  434,  437 :  refuses  a 
peerage,  437 :  sent  to  Egypt  in  1801 ; 
defeats  the  French  at  Alexandria ; 
is  mortally  wounded,  507. 

Aberdeen,  one  of  ten  districts  of  Scot- 
land, i.  94. 

Aberdeen,  founding  of  bisliopric  of,  i. 
112 ;  a  commercial  town  in  time  of 
David  I.,  160;  destroyed  by  fire,  163; 
castle  of,  taken  by  Bruce's  followers, 
224;  early  fame  for  curing  fish,  289; 
Council  Register  of ;  disputed  elec- 
tion of  alderman ;  bond  of  man-rent, 
489 ;  the  inhabitants  compelled  to 
arm  for  its  defence ;  decree  for  the 
fortifying  of ;  enactments  for  cleans- 
ing, 490 ;  its  supply  of  provisions,  491 ; 
punishments  inflicted,  492;  possesses 
a  town-clock  and  bellman;  festivi- 
ties, 493:  town  minstrels;  propyne ; 
Hector  Boece  entertained  in,  495; 
reception  given  by,  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet ;  condition  of  the  streets  of,  ii. 
19;  feud  fights  of.  26;  founding  of 
King's  College,  persons  supported 
upon  the  endowment.  Hector  Boece 
the  first  principal,  42 ;  enactment  of 
laws  by  the  kirk-session  of,  247 ; 
taken  by  the  Covenanters,  iii.  38; 
taken  and  plundered  by  Montrose, 
71 ;  again  taken  and  ransomed,  73 ; 
surrenders  to  General  Monk,  117; 
statute  of  the  presbytery  of,  regard- 
ing divine  worship,  297 ;  revenue 
from  piirt  of,  in  1658,  305. 

Aberdeen,  Bishop  of  (Thomas  Spence), 
opposed  to  the  war  between  Scotland 
and  England,  i.  453. 

Aberdeen,  Bishop  of  (William  Elphin- 
stone),  i.  542. 

Aberdeen,  Bishop  of,  opposes  the  in- 
stallation of  James  V.,  i.  561;  one  of 
the  council  of  regency,  563,  566. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  prime  minister,  iii. 
537;  resigns  office,  543. 

Abernethy,  capital  of  Pictland,  i.  50; 
treaty  between  M.alcolm  Canmore 
and  William  the  Conqueror  at,  89; 
instance  of  lynch  law  in,  iii.  291. 

Aboukir,  battle  of,  iii.  436. 

Aboyne,  meeting  of  Jacobite  nobles  at, 
iii.  344. 

Abraham,  Plains  of,  Quebec,  iii.  417. 

Abstinence,  laws  for  enforcing,  in  times 
of  dearth,  ii.  530. 

Abthane,  office  of,  i.  158. 

Abu  Klea,  battle  at,  iii.  561. 

Aliyssinia,  expedition  against,  iii.  554. 

Achaius  or  Eocha',  king  of  the  Scots, 
legendary  history  of ;  deeds  of  his 
brother  William;  marriage  with  Ur- 
gusia,  daughter  of  Urguis,  king  of 
the  Picts,  i.  53. 

Acre,  besieged  by  the  French,  iii.  437. 

Acre,  John  of,  husband  of  Mary  de 
Couci,  i.  131. 

Adam,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  burning 
of,  i.  124. 

Adam,  Robert  and  James,  architects, 
iii.  504. 

Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona,  biographer 


of  Columba,  i.  63,  99;  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Culdee  monks,  64;  on 
the  chariots  of  the  Caledonians,  69; 
is  won  from  the  Culdees  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  143;  fails  to  per- 
suade the  monks  of  lona  to  renounce 
Culdeeism,  144. 

Adamson,  John,  iii.  299. 

Adamson,  Patrick,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  ii.  308;  offences  charged 
against  him  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, 313;  his  obsequious  conduct, 
344;  tries  to  establish  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  347;  his  proceedings  in 
London,  351:  commissioned  to  re- 
form tlie  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
353;  his  unpopularity,  359;  charges 
against,  before  the  synod  of  St.  An- 
drews; is  excommunicated,  372;  the 
excommunication  removed,  373;  ac- 
companies the  king  ti>  the  church  of 
St.  Giles  to  pray  for  Mary,  389;  his 
last  illness  and  death,  408;  opposes 
the  appointment  of  John  Douglas  as 
archbishop,  489;  resorts  to  witch- 
craft, 516. 

Addle  Parliament,  ii.  575. 

Adjutators,  iii.  90. 

Admiral  of  Scotland,  Lord  Maxwell,  i. 
587. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  established  in 
Scotland,  iii.  273. 

Adulteration,  laws  against,  i.  498;  ii. 
530. 

jElred  on  church  music,  ii.  40. 

Afghanistan,  war  in,  iii.  545,  556.  558; 
defeat  of  General  Burrows;  General 
Prinn-ose  sliut  up  in  Candahar,  and 
relieved  Ijy  General  Roberts,  558. 

Agnew,  Sir  Andrew,  defends  Castle  of 
Blair,  iii.  396. 

Agricola,  campaigns  of,  i.  1;  mythical 
accounts  of  his  invasion,  36 ;  Tacitus' 
account  of  it;  erects  a  chain  of  forts 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  41; 
advances  north  of  the  Forth;  resist- 
ance of  the  Caledonians;  they  unite 
under  Galdus  or  Galgacus  against 
the  Romans;  they  meet  on  Mons 
Granipius.  42:  harangues  his  soldiers, 
43;  defeat  of  the  Caledonians,  44; 
leads  his  army  into  winter  quarters; 
is  recalled  to  Rome,  45. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  iii.  595. 

Agriculture,  i.  291;  ii.  252;  condition 
of,  in  early  times,  1.  161,  163,  483; 
enactments  compelling  attention 
to,  484;  its  impediments;  Major's  ac- 
count of  the  agricultural  classes,  ii. 
15;  parliamentary  enactments  con- 
cerning, 16;  attempts  to  improve,  529; 
improvement  in,  iii.  427,  472;  back- 
ward state  of,  at  the  Union,  468; 
improvement  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments; agricultural  societies  estab- 
lished, 470,  592 ;  improvement  in,  in 
19th  century,  592. 

Aidan,  succeeds  to  the  Scottish  crown; 
his  victories  and  defeats,  i.  52;  ob- 
tains the  relinquishment  of  homage; 
his  death  and  burial  in  Campbel- 
ton,  53. 

Aidan,  St.,  sent  from  lona  as  bishop  to 
Northumbria;  selects  the  island  of 
Lindisfarne,  i.  66. 

Aikman,  William,  painter,  iii.  504. 

Ailred,  biographer  of  David  I.,  L  111, 
160. 

Ailsa,  attempt  to  establish  a  Spniiish 
station  on,  ii.  449. 

Aird,  Thomas,  poet,  iii.  607. 

Aird's  Moss,  defeat  of  the  Cameronians 


and  death  of  Richard  Cameron  at, 
iii.  181. 

Airlie,  Earl  of,  Joins  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  iii.  71. 

Aitken,  Margaret,  a  witch-finder,  con- 
victed of  imposture,  ii.  458. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  iii.  410,  412. 

Albanich,  war-cry  of  the  men  of  Gal- 
loway, i.  99. 

Albany,  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife,  after- 
wards Duke  of,  second  son  of  Robert 
II.,  i.  334;  makes  an  inroad  into  Eng- 
land, 339,  342;  chosen  regent;  again 
invades  England,  348;  Governor  of 
Scotland,  350,  353;  created  a  duke; 
his  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
353;  encourages  the  rumour  of  the 
concealment  of  Richard  II.  in  Scot- 
land; encourages  the  Duke  of  Rothe- 
say's marriage,  356;  hostility  to  the 
duke ;  procures  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, 358;  his  efforts  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  killing 
him,  359;  enters  into  a  plot  with 
Hotspur  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
361;  raises  a  large  army,  but  disliands 
it  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury; insecure  tenure  of  his  govern- 
ment, 362 ;  becomes  regent  on  the 
death  of  Robert  III.,  364,  365;  Mur- 
doch, his  sou,  retained  a  prisoner  by 
Henry;  his  hatred  of  heretics  and 
Lollards,  365;  he  increases  his  popu- 
larity by  refusing  to  levy  taxes,  366; 
he  drives  Donald  of  the  Isles  from 
the  mainland;  ol)tains  the  liberation 
of  his  son,  368:  his  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  speedy 
retreat;  the  Fool  Raid,  369;  his  death, 
371;  character  of,  372. 

Albany,  Murdoch,  Earl  of  Fife,  after- 
wards Duke  of.  i.  361;  liberated  by 
Henry  V.,  368;  becomes  Governor  of 
Scotland,  372;  his  incapacity;  anec- 
dote of  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
negotiations  for  the  liberation  of  King 
James,  373 ;  abdicates  his  office  on 
James's  return,  374;  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution, 387,  3SS. 

Albany,  Alexander,  Duke  of,  son  of 
James  II.,  i.  430;  his  popularity,  449; 
imprisoned  by  his  lirother  the"  king, 
450;  his  dexterous  escape,  451;  tries 
to  stir  up  the  King  of  France  against 
Scotland,  452;  joins  the  English,  453; 
agreement  with  the  English  king.  454; 
advances  into  Scotland;  makes  peace; 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom ;  receives  the  earldom  of  Mar 
and  Garioch,  456;  he  plots  to  obtain 
the  crown;  his  traitorous  compact 
with  Edward,  457;  suspected  by  the 
nobles:  retires  to  England;  sentenced 
by  parliament  tn  forfeiture  of  life, 
ofHces,  and  possessions,  459;  invades 
Scotland  and  defeated  at  Kirkconnel; 
escapes  to  England,  460;  retires  to 
France;  killed  at  a  tournament,  461; 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  529. 

Albany,  John,  Duke  of,  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  i.  539;  offered  the 
regency,  but  hindered  from  leaving 
France,  540;  arrives  in  Scotland;  tries 
to  suppress  the  English  faction;  his 
hauglitiness;  tries  to  obtain  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  young  princes,  544; 
gets  possession  of  the  princes,  546; 
desires  to  be  rid  of  the  regency;  causes 
the  Earl  of  Home  to  be  arrested  and 
executed,  548;  declared  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne:  leaves  Scotland 
to  visit  France,  549;  negotiates  the 
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treaty  of  Rouen,  i.  550;  returnsto  Scot- 
land, 553;  again  sets  out  for  France; 
returns  to  Scotland  with  Frencli 
troops  and  arms,  558;  sets  out  for 
France  for  the  lust  time,  5(J0. 

Albany,  Duke  of.  Scotcli  title  of  Duke 
of  York,  iii.  3U3. 

All>any.  Duchess  of,  natural  daughter 
of  I'rince  Charles,  iii.  404. 

Alliemarle,  Duke  of.    .See  Monk  (Gen.). 

.VlUeruni,  Cardinal,  dictator  of  Spain, 
iii.  355.  350. 

Albert,  Prince,  marriage  with  Queen 
Victoria,  iii.  531;  promotes  the  Diter- 
national  Exhibition.  536;  organizes 
the  V(dunteer  force,  549;  his  death; 
his  last  public  work;  universal  sym- 
pathy with  the  queen;  Dean  .Milmaii's 
estimate  of  the  prince's  character; 
his  funeral,  552. 

Alliion,  i.  3. 

Alliuera.  battle  of,  iii.  513 

AldeniK'n  or  provosts,  election  of,  i. 
44-i,  4S9. 

Aldred.     See  Ailred. 

Aless  or  Alesius,  Ale.vainier,  one  of  the 
early  reformers,  ii.  6,  43. 

Alexander  I.,  succeeds  Edgar;  marries 
a  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  i.  102;  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Scottish  churcli,  103;  ((Uells  a  re- 
volt in  Moray;  obtains  tlie  title  of 
The  Fierce;  liberality  to  tlie  churcli; 
establishes  a  monastery  at  Scone;  liis 
personal  piety;  erects  the  monastery 
of  St.  Colm  on  Inchcolm;  his  death 
and  character,  105 ;  presents  the 
church  of  St.  Andrews  with  an  Ara- 
bian horse,  159. 

Alexander  II.,  succeeds  ^Villiam  the 
Lion;  invades  England  and  unsuc- 
cessfully besieges  Xorhaiii  Castle,  i. 
123 ;  again  invades  England,  but 
forced  by  the  conduct  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  retreat;  re-enters  England; 
is  e.xcommunicated  by  the  pope;  re- 
turns to  Scotland;  marries  Joan, 
sister  of  the  English  king.  124;  inter- 
views with  the  King  of  England  re- 
garding Alexander's  possessions  in 
England;  deatli  of  Queen  Joan;  he 
marries  Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelrain 
de  Couci,  126 ;  Henry  III.  prepares 
for  war;  peace  agreed  to  at  New- 
castle ;  Alexander  dies  at  Kerrera, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Mel- 
rose; founded  eight  monasteries, 
128. 

Alexander  III.,  ceremony  at  his  coro- 
nation, i.  98;  succeeds  his  father; 
marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
III.,  129;  Menteithand-Marappointed 
guardians;  the  King  of  England  in- 
quires into  the  treatment  of  the 
queen,  130;  king  and  queen  seized  at 
Kinross  by  the  Comyns,  and  carried 
to  Stirling;  a  new  regency.  131;  Alex- 
ander visits  the  English  king,  132; 
birth  of  his  daughter  JIargaiet  at 
Windsor;  attempts  the  con(|uest  of 
the  Hebrides;  invasion  by  Haco.  King 
of  Xorway,  133;  defeat  of  Haco  in  the 
battle  of  Largs,  135:  composition  of 
the  king's  army ;  birth  of  a  son ; 
punishes  the  Hebrides  and  annexes 
them ;  controversy  with  tlie  najjal 
legate,  136;  refuses  to  pay  for  Henry 
III.'s  expenses  in  the  Crusade,  137; 
he  attends  the  coronation  of  Edward 
I.,  138;  death  of  Queen  Margaret; 
Alexander  required  to  render  homage 
to  Edward  at  Westminster;  Roljert 
Bruce  takes  the  oath  as  sulistitute 
for  the  king;  marriage  of  Alexander's 
daughter  and  son,  139;  death  of  his 
dau'j:hter  and  birth  of  the  Maiden  of 
Norway;  death  of  his  son;  the  king 
marries  Joleta  or  loland.  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Dreux;  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed  at  Kinghorn; 
his  character,  140:  progress  of  com- 
merce and  ship-building  in  reign  of; 
a  new  coinage ;  called  the  golden 
age;  the  royal  revenue,  ICO;  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  fisheries,  restric- 
tions on  trade,  161. 

Alexander,  Prince  of  Scotland,  receives 
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knighthood  from  John,  King  of  Eng- 
land, i.  122. 

Alexander,  Steward  of  Scotland,  i.  130, 
130. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  III.,  mar- 
riage of,  i.  139;  his  death,  140. 

Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  accession  of, 
iii.  543. 

Alexander  III..  Pope,  excommunicates 
William  the  Lion,  i.  119. 

Alexandra,  Piincess,  married  to  Prince 
of  Wales,  iii.  552,  553. 

Alexandria,  battle  of,  iii.  507;  bom- 
barded, .5.59. 

Altleri,  Count,  iii.  404. 

Alford,  Montrose  defeats  liaillie  at,  iii. 
74. 

Alison,  Isabel,  trial  and  execution  of, 
iii.  184 

Alison,  Rev.  Archibald,  essayist,  iii 
609. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  historian,  iii. 
609. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  in  Ashantee,  iii. 
nob;  in  Egyjit;  receives  a  s«ord  of 
honour  fi'om  citizens  of  Glasgow; 
describes  the  storming  of  'I'el-el- 
Kebir  by  the  Highlanders,  559. 

Allan,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  i.  172. 

Allan,  Lord  of  Gallo«;iy,  i.  125. 

Allan  of  Lorn  of  the  \\ood,  i.  433. 

Allan,  Sir  William,  painter,  iii.  619, 620. 

Alma,  battle  of  the,  iii.  538. 

Almond  Bridge,  abduction  of  Queen 
Mary  by  Both  well  at,  ii.  187. 

Alnwick,  i.  92,  110. 

Aloreit,  Thomas  Doughty's  chapel  of, 
ii.  227. 

Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  i.  54. 

American  Civil  War,  distress  in  cotton 
districts  caused  by,  iii.  553. 

American  colonies,  war  with  the,  iii. 
422;  their  independence  declared, 
423;  recognized  by  Britain,  424. 

Amiens,  pe.ace  of,  iii.  508. 

Amulets,  belief  in  the  efficacy  of,  iii. 
2S9. 

Amusements  of  the  people,  i.  161,  292, 
380,  497-499;  ii.  31,  34;  iii.  317-319. 

Ancrum  Moor,  battle  of,  ii.  63. 

Anderson,  James,  tried  for  sedition, 
iii.  431. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Joseph,  quoted,  L  13, 
25,  32»,  33*. 

Anderson,  Robert,  guides  the  rebel 
army  at  Prestonpans,  iii.  377. 

Angus,  chief  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  i.  49, 
52. 

Angus,  one  of  ten  districts  of  Scotland, 
i.  94. 

Angus,  men  of,  at  the  battle  of  Largs, 
i.  136. 

Angus,  Gilbert  ile  Umfraville,  Earl  of, 
refuses  to  deliver  up  the  castles  to 
Edward,  i.  172 ;  his  treachery  to 
Wallace,  192. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  captures  the  town  of 
Berwick,  i.  319;  imprisoned,  and  dies 
of  the  plague,  324. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  Hom- 
ildon  Hill,  i.  360. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  joins  the  king  against 
the  Douglases,  i.  421;  gains  a  victory 
at  Arkinholm,  425;  again  defeats  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  gets  his  estates,  428; 
woundeil  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle.  430;  his  death.  436. 

Angus,  Earl  of  ('Bell-the-Cat'),  leads 
the  revolt  against  James  III.,  i.  463; 
remonstrates  with  the  king  before 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  535;  his  death, 
541. 

Angtis,  Earl  of,  marries  Margaret,  wi- 
dow of  James  IV.,  i.  541;  takes 
refuge  in  England,  547;  returns  to 
Scotland,  548;  one  of  the  council  of 
regency,  549;  growing  power  of,  551: 
penalties  of  forfeiture  proclaimed 
against,  554:  their  removal:  retires 
to  France,  556;  leaves  France  and 
goes  to  England.  562;  makes  a  secret 
agreement  with  Henry  VIII.;  seeks 
in  vain  a  reconciliation  with  the 
queen;  his  midnight  attack  on  Edin- 
burgh defeated,  563:  forms  a  coali- 
tion with  Beaton,  the  Archbishop  of 
St.   Andrews,   564;    obtains   control 
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of  the  king,  566;  defeats  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  at  Linlithgow,  567:  quells 
the  Border  outlaws,  509;  the  king 
escapes  from  hiscontrcd,  571:  procla- 
mation forl)iiiding  intercourse  with; 
retires  to  Tanlallon  Castle;  sentence 
of  attainder  iiassed  against,  573:  un- 
successful siege  of  Tantallon  Castle 
by  the  king;  retires  to  England,  574; 
a  i)ensionary  of  England,  578;  re- 
stored to  his  estates  and  honours,  ii. 
54;  'Secret  Device'  subscribed  by, 
57;  his  bond  with  Henry  VIII.,  58; 
negotiates  lor  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, 60;  goes  over  to  the  Cardinal's 
party,  61;  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum 
Moor,  63;  joins  plot  to  assassinate 
Beaton,  64:  renews  his  intrigues 
witli  England,  65;  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  79:  defeats  the  Earl  of  Len- 
n(jx  and  Lord  Wharton.  81. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  proclaimed  James  VI. 's 
lieutenant,  ii.  311;  takes  the  castle 
of  Hamilton,  312;  his  flight  on 
Anan's  return  to  power,  345;  takes 
Stilling  Castle,  350;  attainder  and 
forfeiture,  352,  357;  joins  in  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  king,  414;  his  con- 
nection with  the  plot  of  the  Spanish 
Blanks,  415:  excommunicated  by  the 
synod  of  St.  Andrews ;  protests  his 
innocence  of  the  plot.  421  :  forfeits 
the  benefit  of  the  act  of  oblivion,  425; 
exconiniuincated,  557. 

Angus  of  I-Ia,  i.  214. 

An^us  of  Moray,  i.  393. 

Animal  food  prohibited,  ii.  499. 

Animals  in  Britain  during  prehistoric 
period,  i.  9. 

Annan,  battle  of,  i.  300. 

Annan,  town  of,  destroyed,  ii.  81. 

Annan,  William,  iii.  22. 

Annand,  Dean  John,  ii.  75. 

Annand,  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  iii.  204. 

Annand  Castle  destroyed,  ii.  285. 

Annandale,  Lord  of,  father  of  Robert 
de  Bruce,  i.  138. 

Annandale,  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of,  i. 
170. 

Annandale,  Manjuis  of,  iii.  246,  271, 
342. 

Anne,  Queen,  political  feeling  pro- 
duced by  her  accession,  iii.  245;  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  protest  against 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates;  commis- 
sioners ap])ointed  to  treat  for  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  246; 
their  unanimity  with  regard  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne:  privileges 
demanded  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
si<aiers;  the  last  Scottish  parliament 
called,  247;  unusual  splendour  of 
the  ceremony  of  'Riding'  at  its 
(jpening,  248 ;  Anne's  sympathy 
with  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scot- 
land: propcisal  of  Scottish  parlia- 
ment for  confirming  Act  of  Security, 
249;  refusal  of  royal  commissioner 
to  sanction  it:  sudden  adjournment 
of  the  house.  250;  opening  of  session 
of  parliament:  the  queen's  letter 
with  regard  to  the  settling  of  the 
succession,  252:  proposal  to  exam- 
ine witnesses  and  papers  relating 
to  the  Queensberry  conspiracy:  the 
(jueen's  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  253;  apprehension  in 
England  on  account  of  rumours  of 
conspiracies  in  Scotland,  253,  254; 
war  threatened  between  England 
and  Scotland,  254;  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  the  crew  of  the  Worcester  for 
piracy  and  murder;  the  queen  orders 
the  execution  to  be  delayed;  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  rumoured  re- 
prieve of  the  prisoners;  their  execu- 
tion; Scottish  parliament  assembles, 
255;  the  three  parties  represented, 
2.55,  256:  the  commissioner's  speech, 
256;  discussions  on  subjects  regard- 
ing the  limitations  on  the  crown; 
Fletcher  of  Salton's  scheme  of  limita- 
tions: draft  of  an  act  for  a  Treaty  of 
Union  brought  before  parliament, 
257:  act  carried,  258:  progress  of  the 
Union  and  its  final  ratification  by 
the  Scottish  parliament,  259--J72;  the 
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queen  consents  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  iii.  274; 
announces  to  both  houses  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Union  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  326;  debates  on  tlie 
Union,  326-328 ;  final  passing  of  the 
measure ;  discontent  in  Scotland  at 
the  ratification  by  the  English 
parliament :  electing  of  Scottish 
representatives,  329;  equalization  of 
duties  and  customs,  330;  war  against 
the  customs-house  officers  and  laws; 
rejoicings  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Union,  331;  irri- 
tating treatment  of  Scottish  affairs 
by  Parliament,  334;  severe  restric- 
tions on  Scottish  linen-trade,  334, 
335;  aggressions  ou  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  creation  of  twelve  new 
peers ;  bill  against  the  Scottish 
church  introduced  and  passed,  335; 
attempt  of  the  Presbyterians  to  alter 
the  Act  of  Succession,  336;  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly;  royal  ad- 
dress and  answer  of  the  Assembly, 
337;  resentment  of  the  Cameronians 
at  the  passiveness  of  the  Assembly, 
337,  338;  their  meeting  at  Auchen- 
saugh,  338;  treaty  of  Utrecht  signed; 
malt-tax  extended  to  Scotland,  339; 
agitation  for  dissolution  of  the  Union 
thereby  caused,  339,  340;  the  queen's 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  church,  aud 
her  personal  wish  to  have  the  Pre- 
tender succeed  her ;  her  death  ;  im- 
portant acts  of  her  reign,  340. 

Anne  de  la  Pole.  i.  461. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  .Tames  VI., 
ii.  403,  404;  her  intrigues,  431,  432, 
485. 

Annual  of  Norway,  i.  439. 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i. 
102,  145. 

'Ansley's  Supper',  ii.  187. 

Antlburghers,  the,  iii.  449;  their  exclu- 
siveuess,  461 ;  unite  with  the  Bur- 
ghers, 570,  586. 

Anti-corn-law  League,  iii.  534. 

Antonine's  Wall,  construction  of.  i.  45. 

Antwerp,  Scotch  commerce  with,  ii. 
252. 

Aodh  or  Hugh,  reign  of,  1.  75. 

Apocrypha  controversy,  the.  iii.  569. 

'  Apologetic  Declaration '  of  the  Camer- 
onians, iii.  198. 

Arabi  Pasha,  iii.  559. 

Arbroath,  parliament  meets  at,  i.  257 ; 
abbacy  of,  conferred  on  Monsieur 
D'Aul)igny,  ii.  317 ;  threatened  by  a 
privateer,  iii.  426. 

Arbroath,  Lord  of,  ii.  312,  317. 

Arbuckle,  a  Grey  Friar,  ii.  76. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  iii.  504. 

Arclifeology,  progress  and  value  of, 
i.  4. 

Archbishops,  first  establishment  of, 
in  Scotland,  ii.  242. 

Archery,  laws  enforcing  the  practice  of, 
i.  387,  444  ;  encouraged  by  James  V. , 
ii.  29 :  favourite  Scottish  amusement, 
iii.  318. 

Architecture,  Scottish,  i.  70,  71,  163, 
281;  ii.  526 

Arculf,  a  bishop  of  Gaul,  i.  143. 

Arderyth,  battle  of,  i.  52. 

Ardoch  Moor,  i.  44,  68,  69. 

Argentine,  Sir  Giles  de,  i.  237,  239. 

Argvle,  one  of  ten  districts  of  Scotland, 
i.  94. 

Argvle,  men  of,  at  the  battle  of  Largs, 
i."l36. 

Argyle,  first  Earl  of,  i.  464. 

Argyle,  second  Earl  of,  slain  at  Flodden, 
i.  535,  536. 

Argyle,  third  Earl  of,  i.  549,  558,  563. 

Argyle,  fourth  Earl  of,  ii.  54,  65,  94,  98. 

Argyle,  fifth  Earl  of,  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  the  Congregation,  ii. 
107,  108;  deserts  the  cause  of  the 
queen-regent,  109,  110 ;  mentioned, 
111,  123 ;  superintends  the  demoli- 
tion of  religious  buildings,  132 ;  re- 
ceives Queen  Mary  on  her  arrival  in 
Scotlanil,  134;  appointed  to  fix  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy,  141 :  opposes 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Darn- 
ley,  167 ;  plots  to  kill  Darnley,  179 ; 
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subscribes  the  bond  to  support  Both- 
well's  pretensions,  187 ;  joins  the 
coalition  against  Botliwell,  188;  joins 
Queen  Mary  at  Hamiltou,  206  ;  in- 
trigues against  Regent  Moray,  272; 
joins  the  rising  against  the  Regent 
Lennox,  284 ;  deserts  the  cause  of 
Mary,  298. 

Argyle,  sixth  Earl  of,  feud  with  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  ii.  306;  joins  Athole 
against  the  regent,  307;  mentioned, 
309,  311. 

Argyle,  seventh  Earl  of,  marches 
against  the  Popish  lords,  ii.  429; 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivat, 
430;  subscribes  the  Covenant,  iii. 
35. 

Argyle,  eighth  Earl  of,  created  a  mar- 
quis, ii.  54;  resigns  his  commission, 
iii.  72;  defeated  by  Montrose  at  Inver- 
lochy,  73 ;  urges  Charles  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Parliament.  84;  op- 
poses the  restoration  of  the  king,  97  ; 
crowns  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  113,  114; 
mentioned,  115,  117  ;  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  125 ;  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 127,  129. 

Argyle,  ninth  Earl  of,  refuses  to  take 
the  test,  and  tried  for  treason, 
iii.  188 ;  escapes  from  prison,  189 ; 
agrees  witli  Monmouth  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England ;  lands  in  Scot- 
land ;  is  apprehended  and  con- 
demned, 203 ;  his  character  and 
demeanour;  executed,  204. 

Argyle,  tentli  Earl  of,  connnissioner  to 
otifer  the  crown  to  William,  iii.  220; 
created  a  duke,  243 ;  appointed  royal 
commissioner,  255;  supports  Law's 
scheme  for  the  enrichment  of  Scot- 
land, 256. 

Argyle,  second  Duke  of,  supports  pro- 
posal for  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
iii.  340;  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  342 ;  his  movements  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  344-352 ;  opposes 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  Edinburgh, 
363 ;  his  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Highland  regiment,  364; 
distinguislied  as  a  soldier,  419. 

Argyle,  third  Duke  of,  called  '  King 
of  Scotland  ',  iii.  419 

Aristotle  quoted,  i.  3,  28. 

Arkinholm,  battle  of,  i.  425. 

Armiiiianism  in  Church  of  Scotland, 
iii.  442 

Ai  inorial  cognizance,  i.  122. 

Armour,  at  various  periods,  i.  96,  284, 
377,  481 ;  ii.  258,  524 ;  gradual  disuse 
of,  iii.  283 

Arms,  1.  162,  284,  285,  379,  481  ;  ii.  27, 
28;  training  in  use  of,  i.  144;  im- 
portation of,  581,  595. 

Armstrong,  Hector,  ii.  277. 

Armstrong,  John,  execution  of,  i.  575. 

Armstrong,  William, '  Kinmont  Willie ', 
ii.  436. 

Arnot,  Captain  John,  executed,  iii.  146. 

Arnot,  Professor,  case  of,  iii.  566. 

Arran,  island  of,  i.  71,  135. 

Arran,  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  created  Earl 
of,  i.  438.  440,  441. 

Arran,  first  Earl  of  (Lord  Hamilton), 
appointed  commander  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  France,  but  storms  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus  instead,  i  530  ;  goes 
to  France,  531;  returns  from  France, 
540;  makes  sulimission  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  547 ;  seizes  Dumbarton 
Castle,  548 ;  one  of  a  council  of 
regency,  549,  563;  warden  of  the 
Border,  551;  joins  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet in  the  installation  of  James  V., 
561 ;  his  intrigues,  562  ;  tries  to  raise 
a  civil  war.  ,565 ;  leads  an  army 
against  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  567 ;  re- 
tires into  solitude,  568. 

Arran,  second  Earl  of,  chosen  regent, 
ii.  53 ;  avowedly  and  openly  a  Pro- 
testant, 54;  abjures  Protestantism, 
56,  58;  defeats  the  Earl  of  Glencairn; 
deposed  from  the  office  of  governor, 
62:  tries  to  negotiate  with  the  de- 
fenders of  St.  Andrews  Castle,  75 ; 
refuses  Somerset's  terms  of  peace, 
79;  resigns  tlie  regency,  91,  but  re- 
vokes, 92 ;  his  zeal  against  heretics ; 
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holds  justice  ayres,  92 ;  signs  his 
abdication,  93;  created  Duke  of 
Chastelherault,  91,  93 ;  refuses  to 
invade  England,  94 ;  takes  part 
against  the  Congregation,  108;  after- 
wards joins  it,  116. 

Arran,  third  Earl  of,  his  unfitness  for 
the  regency,  i.  115 ;  defends  Edin- 
burgh against  the  queen-regent,  119; 
a  leader  of  the  Glasgow  division  of 
the  Congregation.  120;  his  proposed 
marriage  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  129; 
superintends  the  demolition  of  re- 
ligious buildings,  132;  alleges  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  queen,  142 ;  im- 
prisoned and  becomes  insane,  143. 

Arran,  Earl  of  (James  Stewart),  accuses 
Morton  of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  ii. 
320 ;  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Arran ; 
conducts  Morton  to  Edinburgh,  323 ; 
interrupts  him  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold,  325;  his  profligacy,  327; 
reconciliation  with  Lennox,  328 ; 
fails  to  deliver  King  James  at  Ruth- 
ven,  335 ;  recalled  to  court,  345 ; 
appointed  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle, 
346;  at  the  trial  of  Andrew  Melvil, 
348;  his  increasing  infiuence;  seeks 
the  support  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  3.52  ; 
his  conference  with  Lord  Hunsdon 
at  Berwick,  355;  his  triumpliant  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh,  357:  is  imprisoned 
and  liberated,  364,  365;  plots  with 
France  for  the  restoration  of  Mary, 
365;  flees  from  Stirling,  367;  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  368;  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  favour, 
399:  latterly  known  as  Captain  James 
Stuart  and  Lord  Quondam,  417. 

Arrington,  Captain,  mission  to  Scot- 
land, ii.  316,  318. 

Arrol,  Sir  William,  engineer,  iii.  591. 

Art,  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of,  iii.  618. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  ii.  54,  310;  iii.  127. 

Artillery,  i.  594,  596. 

Arundel,  Earls  of,  i.  246,  247;  iii.  38. 

Aryan  races,  their  language,  i.  34*; 
civilization,  35";  theii'  migrations, 
36  ♦. 

Ashantee  war,  the,  iii.  555. 

Ashfielil,  Sir  Edmund,  kidnapped  at 
Leith,  ii.  460. 

Assembly.     See  under  General. 

Associate  Synod  formed,  iii.  448. 

'  Association',  plan  of  the,  ii.  329. 

Atchison,  or  Atkinson,  James,  gets 
a  patent  for  draining,  ii.  529. 

Athelstane,  i.  76,  77;  charter  of,  342. 

Athletic  training  in  14th  century,  i.  380. 

A  thole,  one  of  ten  districts  of  Scotland, 
i.  94. 

Athole,  men  of,  at  the  battle  of  Largs, 
i.  136. 

Athole,  Countess  of,  ii.  418. 

Athole,  Diike  of,  iii.  251,  253,  258. 

Athole,  Patrick,  Earl  of.  i.  127. 

Atliole,  David,  Earl  of,  i.  137. 

Athole,  John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of, 
joins  Bruce,  i.  210,  212;  executed  by 
Edward,  215. 

Athole,  David.  Earl  of,  i.  231,  302. 

Athole,  David  de  Strathbogie  or  Hast- 
ings, Earl  of,  i.  303-305. 

Athole,  Walter,  Earl  of,  sou  of  Robert 
II.,  i.  334. 

Athole,  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of,  i.  399, 
400,  403. 

Athole.  Earl  of,  supports  James  III., 
i.  464,  466. 

Athole,  Earl  of,  prepares  a  magnificent 
sylvan  palace  for  the  reception  of 
James  V.,  i.  579. 

Athole.  Earl  of,  takes  John  of  Moidart 
prisoner,  ii.  93;  takes  part  with  the 
queen-regent  against  the  Congrega- 
tion, lOS:  joins  the  coalition  against 
Bothwell,  188:  feud  with  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  306:  joins  Argyle  against  the 
regent,  307;  appointed  chancellor, 
308;  protests  against  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  Stirling  Castle,  309; 
commanded  to  leave  Edinburgh,  311; 
his  sudden  death,  312. 

Athole,  Marquis  of,  iii.  167. 

Aubigney,  Bernard  Stuart,  Lord,  i.525. 

Auchensaugh,  meeting  of  Cameronians 
at,  iii.  338. 
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Aucliiiuloun,  Sir  ratiitk,  ii.  430. 
Aucliiiileck  inauusiTipt.  the.  i.  165. 
Aufhteranler,  burueil  by  thePreteiuler, 

iii.  352;  disputed  settlement  at,  572. 
'  Aiicliterarder  Creed',  the,  iii.  442. 
Aiieistadt,  battle  of.  iii    510 
Auijiista,  the  ancient  London,  i.  49. 
Aui;iislines,  reform  of,  i.  473. 
Auldearn,  the  Covenanters  defeated  at, 

iii.  73. 
Austerlitz.  battle  of,  iii.  509. 
Austrian  Succession,  war  of  the,  iii. 

410. 
Avebury,  i.  25. 

Aylotfe,  Colonel,  executed,  iii.  204. 
Ayr,  meetinjj;  of  parliament  at,  i.  243; 

George  Wishart  preaches  at,  ii.  07; 

fort  of,  iii.  120. 
Aytoun,  Prof.  William  Edmonstoune, 

iii.  007. 


B. 


Baal  or  Bel,  i.  59,  60. 

Babinjjton,  Antliony,  ii.  378,  380. 

Bacon,  Lord-chancellor,  ii.  216. 

Budajnz,  siege  of,  iii.  513. 

Badenoch,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of,  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Margaret,  i. 
166. 

Badenoch,  Wolf  of,  i.  350. 

Bagimont's  Roll,  i.  139. 

Bagpipes,  ii.  42. 

BuJkie,  William  B.,  African  explorer, 
iii.  616. 

Baillie,  General,  defeated  at  Alford, 
iii   74,  and  at  Kilsyth,  78. 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  illegally  pun- 
ished, iii.  105;  joins  the  Monmouth 
confederacy,  193;  charged  with  join- 
ing the  Rye-Honse  Plot ;  his  trial 
and  e.vecutiou.  195. 

Baillie,  .Toanna.  iii.  605. 

Baillie,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew,  iii.  605 

Baillie,  Rev.  Roliert.  iii.  320,  336. 

Baillie,  Lieut. -gen.  William,  iii.  64.  73. 

Bain,  Professor  Alexander,  philosophi- 
cal writer,  iii.  611. 

Bain,  Bishop  James,  i.  469. 

Baird,  Alexander  and  James,  iron- 
masters, iii.  59S:  munificent  gift  by 
James  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
585. 

Baird,  General  Sir  David,  iii.  512,  545. 

Baker,  Major,  governor  of  London- 
derry, iii.  224. 

Baker,  Sir  Benjamin,  civil  engineer, 
iii.  591. 

Balaklava,  battle  of,  iii.  541. 

Balcanquhal,  Walter,  preaches  against 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  ii.  319;  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  320 ; 
attends  the  Earl  of  Morton  at  his 
execution,  323;  accused  of  preaching 
against  Lennox,  and  acquitted,  328; 
opposes  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Montgomery  us  archbishop,  330;  de- 
nounces the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  against  the  church, 
353;  preaches  before  tlie  king,  371, 
413 ;  preaches  against  the  king's 
remissness  in  administering  justice, 
433;  preaches  against  the  banishment 
of  the  Edinburgh  citizens,  443;  flees 
to  England,  415:  doubts  the  royal 
account  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy, 
470  ;  author  of  '  Large  Declaration ', 
iii.  42. 

Balcarras.  Earl  of,  iii.  205. 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  iii.  5G.3. 

Balfour,  Alison,  ii.  516. 

Balfour,  Sir  Andrew,  physician,  iii. 
323. 

Balfour,  Francis  Maitland,  zoologist, 
iii.  01.=.. 

Balfour,  Rev.  James,  ii.  476,  477,  548. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  plots  to  kill  Darn- 
ley,  ii.  179;  character  of,  271 ;  deserts 
the  cause  of  ilary,  298. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  antiquarian  and 
historian,  iii.  324. 

Balfour,  John,  of  Burleigh,  at  Drum- 
clog,  iii.  174. 

Balfour,  William,  attempts  to  cause 
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riots  against  the  Reformation,  ii. 
254. 

Balfour,  Sir  William,  governor  of  the 
Tower,  iii.  55. 

Balfour,  William,  of  Burleigh,  ii.  439, 
440. 

Balfour.  Lady,  of  Burleigh,  ii.  502. 

Baliol,  Bernard  de,  i.  108. 

Baliol,  John  de,  lord  of  Bernard 
Castle,  i.  125,  130,  131. 

Baliid,  John,  receives  the  crown,  L 
175;  summoned  to  England,  176; 
renounces  his  allegiance  to  Edward, 
179;  his  submission  and  humiliation, 
ISO  ;  expelled  from  the  country,  195; 
death  of,  241. 

Baliol,  Edward,  lands  at  Kinghorn ; 
defeats  the  Regent  Mar  on  Dupplin 
Moor.  i.  297;  crowne<i  king  at  .Scone, 
298;  his  abject  concessions  to  Edward 
III.,  299;  defeated  at  Annan,  300; 
again  recognized  as  king,  302;  de- 
serted by  many  of  his  followers; 
takes  refuge  in  England,  303;  invests 
William  Bullock  with  the  oflice  of 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  304  ;  bat- 
tle of  the  Borough  .Mnir,  305;  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  chosen  regent,  306; 
Robert,  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
chosen  regent;  William  Bullock  re- 
nounces his  allegiance  to  Baliol  and 
joins  Bruce,  310;  Baliol  overruns  and 
ravages  the  south  of  Scotland,  316; 
formally  resigns  his  crown  to  Edward 
III.,  320;  his  death,  325. 

Baliol,  Henry,  i.  300. 

Ballard,  John,  ii.  378. 

Balloch,  Donald,  rebels  and  is  executed, 
i.  392,  393. 

Balloch,  Donald,  ravages  the  lands  on 
tlie  Firth  of  Clyde,  i.  426. 

Ballot,  voting  by,  iii.  554,  555. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  his  iniquitous  trial, 
iii.  17;  is  pardoned,  18;  assists  in 
drawing  up  the  Confession  and 
Covenant,  27. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  joins  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  iii.  375,  405,  406. 

Balmoral,  acquired  by  the  queen,  iii. 
532. 

Balnaves,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  75,  86,  94,  212, 
270. 

Balvenie,  John,  Lord  of,  i.  412. 

Balweary,  Laird  of.  ii.  414. 

Bancroft,  Bishop,  ii.  541,  551. 

Banff,  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  i.  160. 

Banking  system,  proposed  change  in, 
iii.  523;  laws  for  regulation  of,  534. 

Bank-notes,  regulation.s  regarding,  iii. 
404. 

Bank  of  England,  crisis  of  1857,  iii.  548. 

Bank  of  Scotland  established,  iii.  304. 

Bankruptcy,  laws  regarding,  iii.  464. 

Bankrupts,  punishment  of,  iii.  462. 
See  Dyvours. 

Banks,  stoppage  of,  iii.  422,  428,  548, 
557. 

Bannatyne,  Sir  William,  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor, iii.  150,  152. 

Banners,  i.  33,  49. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  i.  233. 

Banquets,  i.  497;  ii.  527. 

Banquo,  i.  84. 

Baptisms,  statutes  to  prevent  excesses 
at,  iii.  296. 

Baptists  in  Scotland,  iii.  460. 

Bar,  game  of  casting  the,  ii.  34. 

Barbour,  John,  the  chronicler,  i.  382. 

Barclay,  David,  joins  Bruce,  i.  210,  212. 

Barclay,  Hugh,  seizes  Ailsa,  ii.  449. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  iii.  278. 

Bardi,  a  class  of  Druids,  i.  58. 

Bards  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  279. 

Barlow,  Bishop,  of  Lincoln,  ii.  548. 

Barnard,  Lady  Ann,  iioet,  iii.  502. 

Barondoun,  Sir  William  de,  accom- 
panies Bruce,  i.  212. 

Baronies,  Scotland  divided  into,  i.  82. 

Barossa,  battle  of,  iii.  513. 

Barr,  Laird  of,  joins  the  Congregation, 
ii.  108. 

Barra,  Iberian  type  in  island  of,  i.  19. 

Barrie,  J.  M. ,  novelist,  iii.  608. 

Barring-out  in  schools,  ii.  522. 

Barrows,  ancient,  i.  13,  70. 

Bartons,  the,  naval  commanders,  i. 
516,  524,  525,  527,  528;  ii.  29. 
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'Basilicon  Doron  ',  the,  ii.  459. 

Basque  race,  the,  i.  18. 

Bass  Rock,  a  state  prison,  iii.  161;  the 
last  ))lace  held  out  for  James  VII., 
220. 

Bassintin,  James,  mathematician,  ii. 
270. 

Bassol,  John,  sclioolman,  i.  294. 

Bastian,  marriage  of,  ii.  182. 

Bastie,  Sieur  Darcie  de  la,  i.  540,  549, 
550. 

Baston,  Friar,  poet,  i.  240. 

Bastwick,  awarded  damages,  iii.  48. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of,  iii  328. 

Battles:  Mons  Granipius,  i.  43;  Dunni- 
chen  and  Manantiehl,  51;  Lore, 
Arderyth,  Fethanlea  on  Staninore, 
and  Leitredh,  52;  Dawstane,  63; 
Ardoch  Moor,  68,  69;  Crail,  Strath- 
allan,  Collin,  and  Forteviot,  75; 
Brunanburgh,  76;  Gamrie  or  Bloody 
Pots,  and  Cullen,  77;  Duncrub  and 
Luncarty,  78;  Monnivaird,  80;  Mort- 
lach,  St.  Bride,  and  Camust<in,  81; 
Carham,  82;  Diinsinane  Hill,  Lum- 
phanan,and  Essie,  86;  of  the  Standard 
or  Xorthallerton,  109;  Alnwick,  116; 
Largs,  134;  siege  of  Berwick,  178; 
Dunbar,  179;  Lochmaben,  184;  .'Stir- 
ling, 180:  Falkirk,  192;  Roslin,  201; 
Stirling.  203:  Methven,  212;  Loudon 
Hill.  222;  Old  Meldrum,  224:  Ban- 
nockburn, 233;  Dundalk,  244;  the 
Chapter  of  Mytton,  256;  Biland,  259; 
Dupplin  Moor,  297;  Annan,  300; 
Halidon  Hill,  301;  Borough  Muir, 
Edinburgh,  305;  Nevil's  Cross  or  Dur- 
ham, 315:  >;esbit  Moor,  319;  Otter- 
bum,  345;  Nesbit  Moor,  359;  Honiil- 
don  Hill,  360:  Shrewsbnry,  362;  Har- 
law,  367;  Lochaber,  392;  Piperden, 
398;  Brechin,  421;  Arkinhcjlm,  425; 
Sauchiebnrn,  400:  Flodden,  534; 
Hadden-Rig,  597;  Solway  Moss,  598; 
Ancrum  Moor,  ii  63;  Pinkie,  79;  Cor- 
richie  Hill,  143;  Langside.  207;  Glen- 
livat,  430:  Tippermuir  and  Bridge  of 
Dee,  iii.  71;  Inverlochy.73;  Auldearn 
and  Alford,  74;  Kilsyth.  78;  Philip- 
haugh,  79;  Mauchline  Moor,  96;  In- 
verchaiTon,  106;  Dunbar,  111;  Pent- 
lands  (Rnllion  Green),  145:  Druniclog, 
174;  Botlnvell  Bridge,  176;  Aird's 
Moss,  181:  Kilsyth,  222;  Sheriffmuir, 
349;  Prestonpans  or  Gladsmnir,  377; 
Clifton  Moor,  388;  Falkirk,  3tt0,  391; 
Culloden,  .398. 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  iii.  514. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  the,  i.  284. 

Baynes,  Thomas  Spencer,  philosophical 
■writer,  iii.  610. 

Bayonet,  introduction  of  the,  iii.  284. 

Bayonne,  treaty  of,  ii.  170. 

Beacons,  used  as  signals,  i.  483. 

Beal,  clerk  of  privy  council,  ii.  393. 

Bean,  King  of  the,  ii.  33. 

Beath  Hill,  conventicle  at,  iii.  156. 

Beaton,  James,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  chosen  ad- 
viser of  the  queen-regent,  i.  539: 
takes  part  in  the  fight  of  '  Cleanse 
the  Causeway',  541;  opposes  the  in- 
stallation of  James  V.,  561;  one  of 
the  council  of  regency,  563;  forms  a 
coalition  with  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
504;  combines  with  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox ag.Tinst  Angus,  507:  subniits  to 
Angus,  570;  procures  the  burning  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  570;  ii.  4;  his 
severity  against  heietics,  ii.  9;  his 
immoral  life,  22S. 

Beaton,  David,  Cardinal,  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  sent  to  France,  i.  502,  587; 
made  cardinal,  and  ajipointed  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  587;  his  sus- 
picious journey  to  Rome.  bU6:  at  the 
death-bed  of  .Tames  V.,  000;  his  zeal 
against  heretics, ii  10,11 :  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  Sir  John  Borthwick,12; 
intrigues  to  obtain  the  regency,  52; 
plots  ajrainst  Arran;  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  53;  is  liberated,  55; 
increasing  power  of;  gets  possession 
of  the  queen,  and  wins  over  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  57;  ecclesiastical  progress 
of,  59;  plots  for  his  assassination.  60, 
64,  71;  his  dispute  with  Archbishop 
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Dunbar  as  to  supremacy,  i.  65 ;  his 
attempt  to  waylay  George  Wishart, 
68;  procures  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Wishart,  70;  popular 
indignation  against  him;  his  confi- 
dence in  his  security;  his  numerous 
progeny,  71;  his  assassination,  72; 
his  character,  73,  22S. 

Beaton,  James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
(nephew  of  the  cardinal),  ii.  95,  184, 
321.  455,  485. 

Beaton,  James,  Lord-chancellor,  11.  3. 

Be.iton's  Mill,  i.  467. 

Heattie,  Dr.  James,  poet,  iii.  502,  504. 

Beaumont,  Henry  de,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
i.  29S,  303. 

Bede  the  historian,  i.  50;  on  the  Cul- 
dees,  i.  64,  142;  ii.  241. 

Bedesmen,  iii.  316. 

Beggars,  masterful,  ii.  16;  vast  number 
of,  in  17th  century;  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
ton's  account  of  them,  iii,  315;  various 
proposals  for  their  support;  Irish 
beggars  and  gypsies;  efforts  of  Crom- 
well to  suppress,  316. 

Begging,  laws  against,  i.  485;  ii.  499;  in 
the  ISth  century,  iii.  499. 

Bel  or  Baal,  a  deity,  i.  59.  60. 

Belhaveu,  Lord,  his  remarkable  speech 
opposing  the  Union,  iii.  267. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  suri;eou,  iii.  615. 

Bell,  George,  takes  part  against  Lennox, 
ii.  291. 

Bell,  George  Joseph,  law  writer,  iii.  615. 

Bell,  Henry,  and  steam  navigation,  iii. 
590. 

Bell,  John,  anatomist,  iii.  615. 

Bell,  Rev.  Patrick,  introduces  reaping 
machine,  iii.  593. 

Bellasis,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Fairfax, 
iii.  66. 

Bellenden  or  Ballentyne,  John,  scholar, 
ii.  42,  43. 

Bellenden,  Sir  John,  justice-clerk,  ii. 
156. 

Bellifevre,  Pomponne  de,  French  am- 
bassador, ii.  387. 

Bellman,  office  of,  i.  493. 

'Bell-the-Cat',  Archi1)ald,  i.  455,  535. 

Beltane,  i.  59;  iii.  295. 

Benedictines,  i.  91,  202,  473. 

Benefices,  church,  i.  433,  443,  461. 

Beresford,  Marshal,  iii.  513. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  captured,  iii.  411. 

Berkeley,  Sir  John,  accompanies  King 
Charles,  iii.  93. 

Berlin  Decree,  the,  iii.  510. 

Berlin,  treaty  of,  iii.  556. 

Bernard  Castle,  i.  124. 

Berwick,  biu-ned,  i.  123;  men  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Largs,  136;  Red-hall  of,  occu- 
pied by  Flemings,  156  ;  its  early  im- 
portance, 160,  289;  besieged,  178; 
parliament  held  at,  181;  taken  by 
Robert  Bruce,  251 ;  siege  of,  by 
Edward  II.,  254,  256;  its  decline, 
289;  surrenders  to  Edward  III.,  302; 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  434 ; 
acquired  by  the  English,  456;  taken 
by  the  Scots,  iii.  95. 

Berwick  Castle,  i.  117,  121. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  iii   214. 

Bethoc,  daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  i.  83. 

Betting  on  horses,  ii.  34. 

Beveridge,  John,  executed  for  heresy, 
i.  587 ;  ii.  8. 

Bible,  laws  compelling  people  to  pro- 
cure the,  ii.  531 ;  divination  by  the, 
iii.  288. 

Biformed  person,  account  of  a,  1.  513. 

Blland,  battle  of,  i.  259. 

Billon  farthings  coined,  i.  438. 

Binning,  Rev.  Hugh,  iii.  322. 

Binning,  William,  at  Linlithgow,  i.  231. 

Binning  Wood  plantation,  iii.  469. 

Birmingham,  riot  at,  in  1791,  iii.  4.30. 

Bishop,  King's,  i.  248,  299. 

Bishops,  at  first  without  dioceses ;  in- 
troduction of  bishoprics,  i.  145 ;  the 
title  retained  after  the  Reformation, 
ii.  243;  efforts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  restrict  the  powers  of, 
313 ;  trial  of,  for  petitioning  against 
readins  the  Act  of  Toleration,  iii. 
214. 

'Bishops'  Drag-net',  the,  iii.  140. 

Bisset,  Walter,  i.  127. 
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Blacater  Castle,  i.  546,  547. 

Black,  Rev.  David,  of  St.  Andrews,  ii 
439,  440,  442. 

Black,  Joseph,  chemist,  iii.  504. 

Black,  William,  novelist,  iii.  608. 

Blackadder,  Robert,  rebels  against 
James  III.,  i.  464 ;  first  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  476,  ii.  243 ;  prosecutes  the 
Lollards  of  Kyle,  ii.  2 ;  his  death,  3. 

Blackadder,  Captain,  assists  BothweU, 
ii.  187. 

Blackadder,  Rev.  Mr.,  describes  a  con- 
venticle, iii.  156,  157. 

'  Black  Book  of  Taymouth ',  the,  ii. 
529. 

Black  Death,  the,  i.  316,  324,  336. 

Blackford  burned,  iii.  352. 

Black  B'riars  or  Dominicans,  1.  128, 
153. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  poet,  iii.  502. 

Blackness,  treaty  of,  i.  465. 

Blackness  Castle,  ii.  544. 

'Black  Saturday',  Aug.  4,  1621,  ii.  572. 

Black  Watch,  or  42d  Regiment,  sent  to 
America,  and  kindly  received  by  the 
Indians,  iii.  416 ;  valour  of  the  men, 
417 ;  in  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, 424 ;  their  enthusiastic  recep- 
tions in  Edinburgh,  507,  517;  gallan- 
try at  Corunna,  512;  at  Waterloo,  517; 
at  the  Alma,  539;  in  Ashantee,  555; 
at  Tel-el-Kebir,  560. 

'  Blackwood's  Magazine  ,  iii.  606. 

Blair,  Rev.  Rol)ert,  poet.  iii.  502. 

Blakeney,  General,  iii.  389,  392. 

Blantyre,  Lord,  iii.  246. 

Blearie,  nickname  of  Robert  II.,  i.  332. 

Blind  Harry,  i,  503, 

Blood-drinking,  ancient  covenant  of, 
i,  125. 

'  Bloody  Act '  of  1684,  the.  iii.  199. 

Bloody  Pots,  battle  of,  1.  77. 

Bliicher,  Field -marshal,  iii.  515,  516. 

Blue  Blanket,  the,  Edinburgh,  ii.  20. 

'  Boar-Chase ',  gifted  to  St.  Andrews, 
i.  105. 

Boece,  Hector,  i.  32 :  on  Fingal,  46 ;  on 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Scotland,  62 ;  entertained  at  Aber- 
deen, 495 ;  first  principal  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen ;  his  life  and 
scholarship,  ii.  42. 

Bogue,  Dr.,  of  Gosport,  iii.  459. 

Bohemia,  emigration  of  Scotsmen  to, 
iii,  277,  278, 

Bohun,  Sir  Henry,  1  235. 

Bolden,  early  industries  in,  i.  164. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  leader  of  the  Ja- 
cobites, iii.  341-344,  350,  353,  354. 

Bolton  and  Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  iii. 
354. 

Bolton  Castle,  ii.  211. 

Bomarsund,  capture  of,  iii.  544. 

Bon-accord,  Abbot  of,  i.  493. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  early  career  of, 
iii.  434;  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Egypt,  436;  returns  to  France,  and  is 
made  First  Consul,  437;  his  designs 
against  Britain;  preparations  to  re- 
sist him,  508;  victory  of  Trafalgar 
defeats  his  design,  509;  his  victorious 
career  on  the  Continent;  issues  the 
Berlin  Decree  against  Britain,  510; 
aims  to  destroy  British  naval  su- 
premacy ;  his  Milan  Decree ;  over- 
runs Portugal  and  Spain,  511 ; 
his  campaign  in  Austria ;  failure  in 
Russia;  battles  of  Ltitzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Dresden ;  defeat  at  Leipzig ;  his 
abdication;  is  sent  to  Elba,  514;  es- 
capes and  lands  in  France ;  Ligny, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo,  515. 

Bonny,  Patrick,  the  fool,  ii,  535. 

Bonnymuir,  battle  of,  iii.  520. 

Bonot,  governor  of  the  Orkneys,  ii.  93. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  imposed  on 
the  Scottish  Church,  iii.  21. 

Books,  popular,  in  18th  century,  iii. 
493. 

Boot,  instrument  of  torture,  iii.  146, 
178,  185,  194, 

Booths,  in  17th  century,  iii.  306. 

Borders,  execution  of  justice  on  the, 
ii.  24;  lawlessness  on  the,  263;  peti- 
tion to  fortify  the,  iii.  254. 

Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool,  failure  of, 
iii.  548. 
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Borough  Muir,  battle  of,  i,  305;  muster 
of  Scottish  army  on,  532, 

Boroughs,  ii  19. 

Borrodale,  Prince  Charles  embarks  at, 
iii.  403. 

Borthwick,  Lord,  i.  539,  546,  549. 

Borthwick,  Lord,  ii.  206. 

Borthwick,  Sir  John,  ii.  12. 

Borthwick,  Robert,  i.  527,  535;  ii.  29. 

Bosquet,  General,  iii.  538,  539,  542. 

Boston,  Rev.  Thomas,  iii.  443,  444 ;  his 
last  appearance  in  the  Assembly, 
445. 

Boswell,  Sir  Alexander,  poet,  iii.  605. 

Boswell,  James,  biographer,  iii.  503. 

Bothgowanan,  i.  85. 

Bothwell,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of.  See 
Moray. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Flodden,  i. 
535 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  i.  575,  578;  ii.  54,  69, 
SO. 

Bothwell,  John  Ramsay,  Lord,  i.  511. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  his 
double-dealing,  ii.  119 ;  imprisoned 
for  conspiracy,  143;  release,  152; 
accused  of  treason ;  fails  to  appear 
for  trial,  and  withdraws  to  France, 
164;  returns  to  Scotland,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  the  queen, 
168 ;  escapes  from  Holyrood  at  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  172;  his  ancestry, 
early  career,  personal  appearance, 
and  character;  the  queen's  favour 
for  him,  177 ;  wounded  while  trying 
to  quell  distmbances  on  the  Border, 
178;  plots  to  kill  Darnley,  179;  his 
preparations  for  the  murder,  181 ; 
his  conduct  during  the  proceedings 
of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  182 ;  libels 
charging  him  with  the  murder,  183; 
new  honours  heaped  on  him,  184;  his 
mock  trial;  the  queen's  infatuation 
for  him,  185;  acquittal  by  the  three 
estates,  186;  his  stratagem  atAnsley's 
Supper;  forcibly  abducts  the  queen, 
187  ;  coalition  of  the  nobles  against ; 
returns  with  the  queen  to  Edin- 
burgh; is  divorced  from  his  wife,  188; 
created  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land; married  to  Queen  Mary,  1S9; 
he  appeals  to  foreign  courts  for  the 
recognition  of  his  marriage ;  flees 
with  the  queen  to  Dunbar,  190:  en- 
camps with  the  queen  on  Carberry 
Hill,  191;  off'er  of  single  combat,  191, 
192 ;  retires  from  the  fluid,  192 ;  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
194;  his  fate,  203;  Mary's  proposal  to 
be  divorced  from  him,  274. 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of, 
arrives  from  the  Continent,  ii.  335; 
helps  the  Gowrie  conspirators  to 
escape,  350;  dispute  with  Earl  of 
Crawford  as  to  precedence,  400;  ap- 
pointed to  be  next  to  Lennox  in  the 
government,  403 ;  accused  of  resort- 
ing to  witchcraft,  407;  fresh  intrigues, 
410 ;  unsuccessful  attempts  to  seize 
the  king,  410,  414;  act  of  forfeiture 
against  him,  414 ;  surprises  the  king 
in  Holyrood,  418;  trial  for  witchcraft 
and  acquittal ;  prevents  the  escape 
of  the  king,  419 ;  condemned  at  a 
convention  at  Stirling;  retires  to 
England.  420;  another  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  his  behalf,  421 ;  final 
downfall  of,  428,  431;  his  death,  432. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battle  of,  iii.  176. 

Boucher,  Mr.  James,  iii.  251,  252. 

Bounties,  offered  for  seamen  and  sol- 
diers, iii.  414,  415. 

Bow,  use  of  the,  i.  482. 

Bower,  Abbot  of  Inchcolm,  i.  395. 

Bowes,  Sir  Richard,  i.  597. 

Bowes,  Sir  Robert,  i.  597;  ii.  83, 

Bowes,  Sir  Robert,  English  ambassador, 
ii.  311 ;  sent  to  watch  the  plottings 
between  Morton  and  Lennox,  318; 
advises  the  nobles  to  unite  against 
Lennox,  335;  outwitted  by  James, 
345;  tries  to  renew  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  349;  privy  to  the  plot  for  Both- 
well's  return.  419;  complains  of  the 
preaching  of  David  Black,  440;  takes 
part  in  kidnapping  Ashfield,  460. 

Bowls,  favourite  Scottish  game,  iii.  318. 
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Box-beds,  iii.  492. 

Boy. bishop,  festival  of,  i.  494. 

Boyd,  Sir  Alexaiuler,  tutor  of  James 
III.,  i.  430.  441. 

Boyd.  James,  Aiclibishop  of  Glasgow, 
ii.  327.  489, 

Boyd,  Lord,  seizes  the  kiiiK  at  Linlith- 
gow, i.  437;  invested  with  the  guar- 
dianshi))  of  tlie  kiiif:,  438;  attempts 
to  overawe  the  parliament,  441. 

Boyd,  Lord,  lliihts  against  tlie  Karl  of 
Glencairn.  ii.  02;  joins  tlie  ("onirresa- 
tion  in  the  defeiife  of  I'erth  ;  signs 
the  bond  of  tlie  Coii;;regatioii.  108;  a 
leader  of  the  Glasgow  division  of  the 
Congregation,  120;  opposed  to  tlie 
marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnley,  167; 
joins  the  eoalition  against  Bothwell, 
188:  commissioner  of  Qneen  .Mary  at 
her  trial,  212.  210;  bears  letters  from 
Eliz  ibeth  to  the  Kigent  .Moray,  273. 

Boyd,  Mark  .\le.\aiuler,  student,  ii. 
519,  520. 

Bovil,  Robert,  joins  Bruce,  i.  210,  217, 
224. 

Biyd.  Robert,  of  Trochrig,  iii.  321. 

Boyd.  Thomas,  of  Kilmarnock,  i.  387. 

Bovd.  Sir  Thomas.    See  under  Arran. 

B  .yd,  Zachaiy.  iii.  321. 

Boyds,  feud  between  the  Stewarts  and, 
i.  408. 

B.n-er,  M.  du.  iii.  3S1.  385. 

Boyiie.  battle  of,  iii.  220. 

liiailivceplialic  skull,  the.  i.  19,  SS'* 

Braddofk.  General,  iii.  414. 

Bradsluiw,  .John,  iii.  100,  103. 

Braemar,  rebel  standard  raised  at,  in 
1715.  iii.  344. 

Brahe.  Tycho.  ii.  404. 

Brandy,  monopoly  of,  iii.  163;  use  and 
l)rice  of,  iu  18th  century,  492. 

Brindvwine,  battle  of,  iii.  423. 

Br.adalbane,  Earl  of.  iii.  230,  231,  232. 

Brocliin,  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  81; 
bisliopric  of,  founded,  112;  battle  of, 
421;  Bishop  of,  consecrated  in  Lon- 
don, ii.  561. 

Brechin  Castle,  i.  202;  ii.  284. 

Biechin,  Sir  David  de.  i.  224,  257,  258. 

Bieihin,  Patrick  Graham,  Bishop  of,  i. 
474. 

Brechin,  Walter,  Lord  of,  i.  334. 

Breda,  negotiations  with  Charles  II.  at, 
iii.  105;  Declaration  of,  124. 

Brehon  system  of  legislation,  i.  97. 

Bretwalda.  or  head  chief,  i.  67. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  physicist,  iii.  613. 

Bridci  defeats  the  Scots,  and  is  con- 
verted to  Christianity:  a  second 
Bridei  defeats  and  slays  Egfrid  at 
Dunniclien;  a  third  Bredei  defeated 
and  slain  at  Manaiificld,  i.  51. 

Brighani,  i.  168,  176,  2S8. 

Bright,  John,  his  efforts  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  iii.  534;  opposes 
the  Crimean  war,  538;  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  554;  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  558. 

Britain,  early  civilization  in  Southern, 
i.  2. 

Britanni.  the,  i.  3. 

'British  Convention'  at  Edinburgh,  iii. 
4.32.  4:^3 

Britons,  country  of.  invaded  by  Scots 
and  Picts  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans:  appeal  to  the  Romans;  apply 
to  the  Saxons  for  aid,  i.  47;  not  so 
ignorant  as  represented  by  the 
Romans,  58;  marriage  customs  of 
the,  72. 

Brochs,  i.  27:  description  of,  32»; 
relics  found  in,  33*. 

Brodie,  W.,  .sculptor,  iii.  620. 

Broghill,  Lord,  iii.  122. 

Bronze  Age,  the,  i.  4;  races  of,  20; 
funeral  observances,  21;  weapons, 
implements,  and  ornaments,  22; 
dress  and  dwellings  during,  23; 
pottery,  domestic  animals,  metal- 
working,  24;  religious  notions  and 
culture,  25. 

Broom,  sowing  of,  i.  484. 

Broonihouse  Tower,  ii.  63. 

Bronmiflaw  Bridge,  Glasgow,  iii.  588. 

Hrosse.  Sieur  de  la.  ii.  58. 

Br.iusham.  Lord,  iii.  520,  525 

Broughty  Castle,  ii.  85,  116. 
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Brown,  Sir  George,  commands  a  divi- 
sion in  the  Crimea,  iii.  538,  539. 

Brown,  Sir  John,  defeated  at  North 
Queensferry,  iii.  115. 

Brown,  John,  of  Priesthill,  iii.  200. 

Brown,  Robert,  botanist,  iii.  615. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  philosophical 
"writer,  iii.  610. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  i.  108,  130,  136,  166, 
170 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  father  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  i.  138,  130. 

Bruce,  King  Robert,  at  school,  i.  164; 
joins  Wallace,  183;  swears  fealty  to 
Edward,  but  repents,  184;  appointed 
regent,  197;  fickleness  of  his  early 
career,  200;  conduct  during  the  war  of 
inilependence,  207;  adopts  as  counsel- 
lor William  de  Laniberton;  his  bond 
with  John  Comyii  (the  PumI  Comyn), 
208;  his  flight  from  London;  kills 
Comyn;  meeting  of  his  supporters  at 
Lochmaben,  209;  .sir  James  Douglas 
joins  him;  he  is  crowned  at  Scone, 
210;  Edward  prepares  to  suppress  the 
rising,  211;  Bruce  lays  siege  to  Perth, 
and  is  defeated;  wanderings  of  the 
royal  party,  212;  encounter  at  Dairy, 
213,  283;  cross  Loch  Lomond,  213; 
sail  from  Cantiie  for  Rathlin.  214; 
merciless  treatment  of  Bruce'sfriends 
by  Edward,  214,  215;  execution  of 
Nigel  Bruce;  Bruce  excommunicated, 
210;  crosses  over  to  Arran,  217;  re- 
crosses  to  Carrick;  surprises  Turn- 
berry  by  night,  218;  failure  of  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him;  capture 
and  execution  of  his  two  brothers; 
pursued  by  the  men  of  Galloway, 
219;  defends  a  ford  single-handed; 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
220;  encounter  in  Glentruel,  221; 
victory  at  Loudon  Hill;  great  effort 
of  Edward  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  222;  Edward's  death 
and  last  injunctions,  223;  incapacity 
of  Ed"ard  II.,  223,  220;  Bruce  re- 
treats from  Galloway;  the  harry- 
ing of  Buclian;  castle  of  Aberdeen 
taken,  224;  takes  DunstafTnage  Castle, 
225;  recognized  as  king  by  the 
Scottish  Estates;  Scotland  invaded 
by  Edward  II.,  227;  Bruce  invades 
and  ravages  the  north  of  England; 
taking  of  Perth,  228;  another  inva- 
sion of  England;  fails  to  take  Car- 
lisle and  Berwick;  destroys  the 
castles  of  Bute,  Dumfries,  and  Dal- 
swinton,  229;  the  Earl  of  Athole 
joins  Bruce,  231;  invades  England; 
conquers  the  Isle  of  Man;  Edward 
Bruce  lays  siege  to  Stirlim:  Castle, 
and  tjargains  for  its  surrender  if  not 
relieved;  preparations  for  a  decisive 
encounter,  232;  Bruce  issues  orders 
for  a  muster  in  the  Torwood;  his 
plan  of  operations,  233;  preparation 
of  the  ground  and  arrangement  of 
his  troops,  234;  his  combat  with  Sir 
Henry  Bohun,  235;  his  address  to  the 
army,  230;  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  237;  immense  spoil  taken  by 
the  Scots;  generous  magnanimity  of 
Bruce,  240;  effects  of  the  battle,  241; 
arrangements  for  the  settlement  of 
the  coniitry,  242;  invasions  of  Eng- 
land. 242,  243;  meeting  of  parliament 
and  settlement  of  the  succession, 
243;  his  expedition  to  the  Western 
Isles;  invades  an<l  plunders  England; 
goes  to  Ireland  and  assists  Edward 
Bruce,  245;  failure  of  the  expedition; 
generous  conduct  of  the  king  to  a 
poor  woman;  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  the  English;  Douglas's  heroic  de- 
fence of  the  country,  240;  English 
invasion  by  sea;  their  defeat  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld;  return  of  the 
king  to  Scotland,  248;  interference  of 
the  pope  in  the  contest  between 
England  and  Scotland,  248,  277;  the 
king's  reception  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ambassadors,  249,  277;  taking  of  Ber- 
wick; invasions  and  plunder  of  Eng- 
land; defeat  and  death  of  Edward 
Bruce  in  Ireland,  251;  new  regula- 
tions for  the  royal  succession;  parlia- 
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ment  held  at  Scone  in  1318,  252; 
military  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  253;  Edward  II  s  in- 
trigues for  papal  interference  against 
Scotland,  253,  277;  vigorous  siege  of 
Berwick  by  tlie  English,  254:  failure 
of  the  siege;  invasion  of  England  by 
Randolph  and  l)ou;;las;  efforts  to 
negotiate  jicace.  256;  a  two  years' 
truce  settled,  257;  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church,  257,  277; 
meeting  of  parliament  at  Arbroath; 
failure  of  jieace  negotiations;  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  and  kill  the  king, 
257;  Edward  jirepares  for  the  conciuest 
of  Scotland;  invasion  of  England  by 
Bruce  with  great  destrnclion.  258; 
Edward  invades  Sciplland  with  a  large 
army;  forced  by  famine  to  retreat; 
England  invaded  by  Bruce,  2.'i9;  de- 
feats Edward  at  Bi'land,  2.¥J,  2s3:  a 
thirteen  years'  truce  ratified  between 
England  and  Scotland;  Edward 
recognizes  Briue  as  King  of  Scotland; 
Bruce  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church,  200;  Randulpli  sent  as  envoy 
to  the  pope  to  seek  reconciliation; 
the  pope  acknowledges  Bruce  as 
king.  201;  biith  of  a  son  to  P.ruce, 
202;  breaking  of  the  truce,  and  pre- 
parations for  war;  the  Scots  invade 
England;  Froissart's  account  of  their 
equipments  and  mode  of  wa/fare, 
203;  Randolph  and  Sir  James  Douglas 
appointed  to  the  command,  204;  the 
English  discover  the  Scottish  army, 
but  are  unable  to  attack  it,  265; 
attempt  of  Douglas  to  capture  the 
English  king;  safe  retreat  of  the 
Scottish  army,  266;  condition  in 
which  they  left  their  camp,  207; 
another  invasion  of  England  under 
Bruce;  treaty  of  jieace  concluded; 
the  articles  of  treaty,  '-'08;  the  coro- 
nation stone  to  be  restored  to  Scot- 
land; consequences  of  the  struggle 
in  later  times;  the  London  populace 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  corona- 
tion stone;  marriage  of  Bruce's  son 
David  to  the  Princess  Joanna  of 
England;  attacked  with  leprosy; 
commits  the  management  of  affairs 
to  Rand(dph  and  Dou^'las;  his  occu- 
pation at  Cardross,  269;  death  of  his 
queen,  Elizalieth;  Froissart's  and 
Barbour's  account  of  his  death-bed; 
his  charge  to  carry  his  heart  to 
Palestine,  270;  injunctions  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  called  Gooil 
King  Robert's  Testament;  his  death; 
his  heart  taken  out,  and  his  body 
buried  in  Dunfermline  Abbey;  dis- 
coveiy  of  his  remains  in  181s; 
Douglas  sets  out  with  Bruce's  heart 
for  the  Holy  Land,  272:  fights  with 
the  Moors  in  Spain;  is  killed  in 
battle;  his  remains  and  Bruce's  heart 
brought  to  Scotland:  the  heart  of 
Bruce  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey,  273. 

Bruce,  Edward,  joins  his  brother 
Robert  at  Lochmaben,  i.  210;  accom- 
panies him  in  his  wanderings,  212; 
reduces  Galloway,  224;  destroys  the 
castle  of  Rutherglen;  captures  the 
castle  of  Dundee;  lays  siege  to  Stir- 
ling Castle.  232:  at  Bannockburn,  2.J4; 
made  Earl  of  Carrick;  invades  Eng- 
land, 242:  heads  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
land: made  King  of  Ireland,  244;  his 
defeat  and  death,  251. 

Bruce.  Alexander,  brother  of  Robert, 
i.  210.  219. 

Bruce,  Nigel,  brother  of  Robert,  i.  210, 
212,  213,  216. 

Bruce.  Thomas,  brother  of  Robert,  i. 
210,  219. 

Bruce,  Christina,  sister  of  Robert,  i. 
302. 

Bruce.  Robert,  Earl  of  Carrick,  killed 
at  Dupplin  Moor,  i.  298. 

'Bruce,  The',  John  Barbour's,  i.  382, 
503. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
i.  296. 

Bruce,  Sir  George,  Culross,  iii.  305, 
306. 

Bruce,  Rev.  James,  iii.  22. 
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Bruce,  James,  Abyssinian  traveller,  iii. 
504,  618. 

Bruce,  Jttichael,  poet,  iii.  502. 

Bruce,  Kev.  Robert,  King  James's 
confidence  in  hiui,  ii.  404  ;  performs 
the  coronation  ceremony  on  the 
queen,  405;  rebukes  the  king  from 
the  pulpit,  409 ;  addresses  the  king 
as  commissioner  from  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen,  443 ;  his  letter  to  Lord 
Hamilton ;  flees  to  England,  445 ; 
opposes  the  introduction  of  stage 
plays  into  Edinburgh,  460;  doubts 
the  royal  account  of  tlie  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy, 11  475;  banished  to  France, 
477;  returns  to  Scotland,  but  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  king's  demands, 
478;  interviews  with  the  king;  his 
qualified  submission  accepted,  479; 
attempts  to  extort  more  from  him, 
480. 

Bruce,  Robert,  of  Clackmannan,  ii. 
507. 

Brunanburgh,  i.  76. 

Brunstone,  Laird  of,  ii.  69,  94. 

Buccleugh,  Laird  of,  i.  575;  ii.  291 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  i.  125,  157,  166,  224. 

Buchan,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  Earl  of, 
i.  303. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  called  the  'Wolf  of 
Badenoch,  i.  350. 

Buchan,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of,  goes  to 
France,  i.  369;  made  Constable  of 
France.  370;  killed  at  "Verneuil,  371. 

Buchan,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  sup- 
ports James  III.  in  his  struggle  witli 
the  rebels,  i.  464;  conspires  with 
Henry  VII.  to  kidnap  James  IV., 
511. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  iii.  301. 

Buchan,  Countess  of,  i.  215. 

Buclian,  Mrs.  Elspeth,  a  religious  im- 
postor, iii.  456. 

Buchanan,  George,  a  spearman  in  the 
army,  1.  559 ;  sketch  of  his  life,  ii.  43 ; 
accompanies  the  regent  to  attend  the 
trial  of  Queen  Mary,  212 ;  school- 
roaster  to  James  VI.,  305;  last  days 
of,  638. 

Buchanan,  Robert,  novelist  and  poet, 
iii.  608. 

Buchanan,  Tliomas,  ii.  373. 

Buchanans,  war-cry  of  the,  i.  99. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of, 
in  favour  with  King  James,  ii  576; 
accompanies  Prince  Charles  to  Spain, 
578 ;  the  king  gets  tired  of  him,  580 ; 
his  vanity  at  the  French  court,  iii.  2 ; 
impeached  )jy  the  Commons,  4 ;  pro- 
cures war  with  France ;  leads  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Rochelle, 
5 ;  its  failure,  6 ;  assassinated,  7. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  iii.  109. 

Buiths,  ii.  500. 

Bullet,  game  of  the,  iii.  319. 

Bullion,  regulations  regarding,  i.  443. 

Bullock,  William,  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, i.  304;  joins  Bruce,  310;  assists 
in  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
311 ;  starved  to  death,  313. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  iii.  423. 

Burgess-ship,  price  of,  in  Glasgow,  ii. 
504 ;  the  burgess  oath,  iii.  449. 

Burghers,  the,  iii.  449 ;  unite  with  the 
Antiburghers,  570.  586. 

Burghs,  first  erection  of,  i.  160;  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  of,  581;  reform 
in,  iii.  528. 

Burghs,  burgs,  or  brochs,  i.  32*,  33*, 
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Burgoin,  Queen  Mary's  physician,  ii. 
382,  391,  392. 

Burgoyne,  General,  surrender  of,  iii. 
423. 

Burial  among  the  Caledonians,  i.  70. 

Burke,  Betty,  soubriquet  of  Prince 
Charles,  iii.  402. 

Burke  and  Hare  murders,  iii.  524. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  one  of  Queen  Mary's 
judges,  ii.  382 ;  earnest  for  her  con- 
demnation, 383  ;  banished  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  397 ;  complains  of  King 
James  harbouring  Popish  conspira- 
tors, 416. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  defeated  by  Montrose, 
iii.  71. 

Burmese  wars,  iii.  545. 
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Burne,  Nicol,  ii.  264. 

Burnes,  Sir  Alexr.,  massacred,  iii.  545. 

Burnet,    Archbishop   of    Glasgow,   iii. 

148,  155,  159,  161. 
Burnet,  Bishop,  historian,  iii.  324. 
Burnet,  John,  engraver,  iii.  617,  620. 
Burns,  Robert,  in  Volunteer  force,  iii. 

435 ;  chief  incidents  in  life  of,  501. 
'  Burnt  Candlemas ',  the.  i.  320. 
Burntisland  surrendered,  iii.  115. 
Burrows,  General,  in  Afghanistan,  iii. 

558. 
Burt,  Captain,  describes  old  Edinburgh, 

iii.  473,  475 ;  again  quoted,  498. 
Burton,  awarded  damages,  iii.  48. 
Burton,  John  Hill,  historian,  iii.  610. 
Busaco,  battle  of,  iii.  512. 
Bute,  castle  of,  i.  229. 
Bute,  Earl  of,  iii.  420,  421. 
Butter,  John,  of  Gormock,  feud  of.  ii. 

262. 
Byug,  Admiral,  iii.  334,  416. 


c. 


Cabal,  the,  Iii.  159. 

Cabinet-making  first  practised  in  Scot- 
land, iii.  307. 

Cache  or  caiche,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Cadgers,  ii.  500. 

Cadies  of  Edinburgh,  iii.  477. 

Caerlaverock  Castle  destroyed,  ii.  285. 

Ca;sar,  Julius,  invasions  by ;  describes 
South  Britain,  i.  2;  Edeir,  King  of 
Scots,  fights  against,  35;  his  account 
of  the  Druids,  56;  on  the  marriage 
customs  of  the  Britons,  71. 

Caiche  or  cache,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Cairns,  Lord,  lord-chancellor,  iii.  555. 

Caithness  and  Sutherland,  one  of  ten 
disti'icts  of  Scotland,  i.  95. 

Caithness  ravaged  by  Haco,  i.  133. 

Caithness,  Bishops  of,  i.  124,  150,  537; 
ii.  90. 

Caithness,  Alan  Stewart,  Earl  of,  slain 
at  Lochaber,  i.  392. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  supports  James  III., 
i.  464. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  attempts  the  con- 
quest of  the  Orkneys,  i.  576. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  joins  the  plot  to 
destroy  Darnley,  ii.  180;  joins  the 
coalition  against  Bothwell,  188 ;  a 
memberof  the  council  of  regency,309. 

Caithness,  Sir  George  Crichton,  Earl  of, 
i.  422. 

Cake-mark  in  infants,  iii.  289. 

Calder,  Captain,  shoots  Regent  Lennox, 
ii.  291. 

Calder,  John  Sandilands  of,  ii.  69. 

Calder,  Admiral  Sir  Robert,  iii.  508. 

Calderwood,  Rev.  David,  protests 
against  the  proceedings  at  the  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy,  ii.  565 ; 
brought  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  566;  suspended  from 
the  ministry ;  denies  the  authority 
of  the  court ;  sentenced  to  depriva- 
tion, 567 ;  banished,  568 ;  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  iii.  324. 

Caldwell,  Lady,  iii.  192,  193. 

Caledonia,  the  name,  i.  3. 

Caledonians,  invade  the  country  south 
of  Antonine's  Wall,  i.  45 ;  who  they 
were,  -18 ;  not  so  ignorant  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Romans,  58;  cause  of 
our  limited  know  ledge  of,  66 ;  their 
form  of  government,  Celtic  origin; 
want  of  union,  military  character, 
67 ;  their  skill  due  to  the  Druids, 
their  weapons,  the  glaymore,  celts; 
stature  of;  cavalry  and  chariots,  68; 
costume;  decoration  of  their  bodies; 
ornaments  found  in  burial-places, 
69;  their  buildings,  barrows,  mode 
of  burial,  strongholds,  hill-forts,  70 ; 
dwelling-houses,  hand-querns  found 
in  caves,  pit-houses,  no  trace  of 
townships,  weems,  caves  of  Haw- 
thornden  and  the  island  of  Arran, 
domestic  life,  marriage  institutions, 
71 ;  food,  handicraft  occupations, 
tools,  72;  ship-building,  their  dislike 
of  the  sea;  paucity  of  information 
about  their  later  history,  73. 
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Caledonian  Canal,  construction  of  the, 
iii.  588. 

Call  of  a  congregation,  iii.  445. 

Callander  House,  ii.  57. 

Callander,  Lord.  See  Livingston  {Sir 
A  lexa  nder). 

Callender,  Earl  of,  iii.  96,  105. 

CallernLsh  stones,  island  of  Lewis,  i.  21. 

Caniliridge,  Earl  of,  iii.  103. 

Cambridge.  Duke  of,  iii.  538, 539, 543,544. 

Cambuslang,  revival  at,  iii.  448. 

Camelon,  Pictish  capital,  i.  36. 

Cameron,  Dr.  A.,  execution  of,  iii.  414. 

Cameron,  Ewan,  a  brave  Highland 
soldier,  iii.  418. 

Cameron,  Rev.  Richard,  iii.  173,  180, 
181. 

Cameron  of  Fessefern,  iii.  368. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  remonstrates  with 
Prince  Charles,  iii.  367 ;  joins  the 
enterprise,  368;  one  of  the  party 
that  captures  Edinburgh,  373;  mem- 
ber of  the  prince's  council,  382;  acci- 
dentally wounds  himself,  383;  story 
of  his  suspected  cannibalism,  387 
note;  urges  Charles  to  retreat  to  the 
Highlands,  395;  wounded  at  Cul- 
loden,  399;  escapes  with  Charles  to 
France,  403. 

Cameronians.  the  Queensferry  Paper 
and  Sanquhar  Declaration,  iii.  180  ; 
defeat  at  Aird's  Moss,  181 ;  burn  the 
Test  Act  in  Lanark;  set  up  their  own 
Declaration  and  Testimony,  190;  re- 
trospect of  their  proceedings;  James 
Renwick  chosen  their  minister,  197; 
publish  their  Apologetic  Declaration, 
198;  reject  the  Indulgence,  212;  their 
objections  to  the  treaty  of  Union, 
271 ;  their  rising,  271,  272 ;  their  re- 
sentment against  the  passiveness  of 
the  Church,  337;  their  meeting  at 
Auchensaugh  ;  decline  of,  338. 

Camerons,  the,  join  Prince  Charles,  iii. 
369;  capture  Edinburgh,  373;  at 
Prestonpans,  377. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  a  spy,  i.  570. 

Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glenlyon,  iii. 
232. 

Campbell,  Charles  and  John,  impri- 
soned for  taking  part  in  Argyle's 
rebellion,  iii.  205. 

Campbell,  Colin,  of  Glenure,  murder 
of,  iii.  413. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  Lord  Clyde,  at  the 
Alma,  iii.  539,  540;  sketch  of,  540;  at 
Balaklava,  541 ;  his  services  in  the 
Crimea  not  fully  recognized,  544; 
afterwards  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  544,  546;  relieves 
Outran!  and  Havelock  in  Lucknow, 
546;  defeats  the  rebels  at  Cawnpur, 
547;  honours  conferred  on;  death  of, 
548. 

Campbell,  Sir  Duncan,  of  Glenorchy, 
ii.  529. 

Camplipll,  Principal  George,  iii.  504. 

Campbell,  Gillespie,  rebels  against 
David  II.,  i.  329. 

Campbell,  Sir  Hugh,  of  Cessuock,  iii. 
193,  194. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  joins  Edward 
Bruce,  i.  244. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  of  Lundy,  i.  576. 

Campbell,  Matthew,  of  Pavingham,  ii. 
108. 

Campbell,  Sir  Nigel,  accompanies 
Bruce,  i.  212,  214. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  poet,  iii.  603. 

Campbell  of  .'■hawfield,  Glasgow,  iii. 
356. 

Camperdovcn,  naval  victory  of,  iii.  434. 

Canjpvere,  ii.  252. 

Camus  the  Dane,  i.  81. 

Camuston,  relics  and  cross  at,  i.  81. 

Can  or  customs,  i.  287. 

Candida  Casa,  or  Whithorn,  founded, 
i.  62. 

Candlemas-dav  festivities,  i.  493. 

Candlish,  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  iii.  612. 

Cannibalism  during  famine,  i.  311. 

Canning,  Lord,  his  rule  in  India,  iii. 
545. 

Canning,  Mr.,  death  of,  iii.  523. 

Cannon,  introduction  of,  i.  482.  See 
Firearms. 

Cannon,  Colonel,  iii.  222,  223. 
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Canoes,  ancient,  i.  17. 

Ciuions,  Book  of.  iii.  20. 

Caucus  regular,  introduced  to  Scotland, 
i.  105;  their  inlluence  in  overthrow- 
ini,'  Culdceisni,  145. 

Caiirobert,  General,  iii.  638,  539,  540. 

I'antire,  origin  of  name,  i.  49. 

Canute,  Danisli  king,  i.  82. 

CaiH*  Hreton  captured,  1758,  iii.  417. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  iiuvalttglitoff,  iii.  426. 

Capital  punishment,  modes  of,  ii.  25. 

Car,  Andrew,  excepted  from  pardon, 
ii.  180. 

Caracalla,  son  of  Severus,  i.  46. 

Caractacus,  a  Scottish  king,  i.  36. 

Carlirrry  Uill.  ii    191. 

Cardi-.in.  Karl  of,  iii   541,  542. 

Carclniss,  Bruce's  residence  at,  i.  269. 

Cards,  game  of,  ii.  35,  206 ;  iii.  317. 

Carey,  Robert,  ii.  397. 

Cargill,  Donald,  Iiis  e.xtreme  views,  iii. 
173,  176 ;  joint  author  of  the  San- 
quhar Declaration,  180;  excommuni- 
cates the  king  and  soxiie  of  the  nobles, 
182  ;  his  apprehension,  186  ;  trial  and 
execution,  187. 

Carham,  skirmish  of,  i.  334. 

Carlisle,  iii.  95,  383,  384,  388,  389. 

Carlyle,  Dr.  Alex,  of  Inveresk^  his 
reminiscences  of  old  Glasgow,  iii.  487; 
on  Hume,  503. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  iii.  60S. 

Carmichael,  agent  of  Archbisliop  Sharp 
to  harass  the  Covenanters,  iii.  171. 

Carmichael,  Sir  John,  warden  of  Lid- 
desdale,  ii.  305 ;  assassinated,  508. 

Carmichael,  Lord,  commissioner  to 
Assembly,  iii.  229. 

Carmichael,  Peter,  ii.  72,  86. 

Carmichael.  Richard,  ii.  5. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  colonial  secretary, 
iii.  555. 

Carnegie,  Sir  David,  ii.  434. 

Carnegie,  Sir  Kobert,  of  Kinnaird,  ii. 
91. 

Carnell,  Laird  of,  ii.  103. 

Carnwath,  conventicle  at,  iii.  156. 

Carnwath,  Earl  of,  iii.  345,  348,  354. 

Caroline,  Princess,  marries  George  IV., 
iii.  520;  her  death,  521. 

Caroline,  Queen,  consort  of  George  XL, 
iii.  361,  419. 

Carpenter,  wages  of,  in  14th  century, 
i   291. 

Carpenter,  General,  iii.  347. 

Carpet  manufacture,  modern,  iii.  597. 

Carpets  not  used  in  the  time  of  James 
IV.,  ii.  38. 

Carrick,  barony  of,  i.  118. 

Carrick,  Adam,  Earl  of,  i.  137,  138. 

Carrick,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  i.  300,  302. 

Carrick,  John,  Earl  of,  becomes  king 
under  the  name  of  Robert  III.,  i.349. 
•See  Hobert  III. 

Carrick,  Roliert  Bruce,  Earl  of,  i.  298. 

Carrick.  Marjory,  Countess  of,  marries 
Robert  de  Bruce,  i.  133. 

Carrickfergus  stormed,  i.  530. 

Carron  Ironworks  established,  iii.  593. 

Carstairs,  Principal  William,  examined 
by  torture;  retires  to  Holland,  iii. 
194;  adviser  of  William  III.  in  church 
affairs.  227 ;  commissioner  of  the 
General  Assembly,  336 ;  one  of  a 
deputation  to  George  I.  at  his  acces- 
sion, 342. 

Carswell,  John,  appointed  superinten- 
dent, ii.  126. 

Cartliusians  introduced  into  Scotland, 
i.  473. 

Cary,  Robert,  ambassador,  ii.  337. 

Caschilaws,  instrument  of  torture,  ii. 
513,  516. 

Cassilis,  Countess,  forfeiture  of,  ii.  357. 

Cassilis,  Earl  of,  liberated  by  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.  52;  negotiates  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Scotland,  60 ;  presents  the 
terms  of  Henry  for  a  reconciliation 
to  the  convention  of  the  Scottish 
parliament :  t.akes  part  in  plot  to 
assassinate  Cardinal  Beaton,  64;  re- 
fuses to  invade  England,  94;  ambas- 
sador to  France,  95;  his  suspicious 
death,  96. 

Cassilis,  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  '  King  of 
Carrick ',  subscribes  bond  to  support 
Bothwell,    ii.   187 ;    joins   coalition 
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against  him,  188 ;  joins  Queen  Mary 
at  Hamilton.  206;  intrigues  against 
Moray,  272 ;  his  cruelty  to  the  Abbot 
of  Crossraguel,  510. 

Cassilis,  Earl  of,   iii.  97,  120. 

Cassiterides.  tlie,  i.  3. 

Cassivellaunu.s.  British  chief,  i.  67,  OS. 

Castlemaine,  Earl  of,  iii.  209. 

Catchpell,  or  catchpoll,  game  of,  iii. 
318. 

Cathcart,  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  George,  iii. 
538,  5:i9.  543. 

Catliedral  of  Glasgow,  i.  62. 

Catholic  emancipation,  iii.  524. 

Catholics,  toleration  granted  to,  ii.  580 ; 
persecuted,  iii.  4,  6;  attemptsof  James 
VII.  to  remove  their  disabilities,  211. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  iii.  520. 

Cattle,  trade  in,  i.  376;  value  of,  in 
James  I.'s  time,  386;  improved 
breeds  of,  iii.  593. 

Caupes  abolished,  ii.  16. 

Cavagnari,  Sir  Louis,  iii.  556. 

Cavaliers.    See  Jacobites. 

Cave-men,  the,  i.  10;  their  implements, 
sketches,  and  carvings,  10,  11 ;  their 
manner  of  living;  ethnological  rela- 
tions of,  11. 

'Cave  of  .A.dullam',  the,  iii.  553. 

Cawliill  Castle  destroyed,  ii.  285. 

Cawnpur,  massacre  at,  iii.  546. 

Cecil.  Sir  Robert,  ii.  216,  218. 

Celtic  race  cross  to  Britain,  i.  20 ;  Celtic 
origin  of  the  people,  34* ;  Celts  al- 
ways clung  to  patriarchal  form  of 
government,  67  ;  end  of  Celtic  supre- 
macy, 100. 

Cesnock,  Laird  of,  ii.  108. 

Cetewayo,  Zulu  chief,  iii.  557. 

Chain-armour,  introduction  of,  i.  234. 

Cliain-sliot,  early  use  of,  ii.  258. 

Chalgrove  Field,  iii.  66. 

Chalmers,  George,  historian,  iii.  609. 

Chalmers,  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.  567;  opposes 
pluralities,  508;  his  labours  forchurch 
extension,  572,  611;  his  great  finan- 
cial efforts,  581;  elected  moderatorof 
the  first  Free  Church  Assembly,  583; 
his  early  career ;  work  in  Glasgow, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Edinburgh  ;  lead.s 
the  Disruption;  his  death;  honours 
conferred  upon  him,  611;  his  remark- 
able eloquence;  his  writings,  612. 

Chalmers  of  Gathgirth.  ii.  100. 

Clialmers,  G.  Paul,  painter,  iii.  618. 

Chamberlain,  office  of,  i.  157;  Alexander 
Eraser,  298;  William  Bullock,  304; 
Robert  de  Peebles,  315;  D'Aubigny, 
ii.  317. 

Chamberlain,  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  iii. 
558. 

Chamberlane,  Dr.  Hugh,  iii.  256. 

Chambers,  Christopher,  i.  401.  403. 

Chambers,  William  and  Robert,  iii.  607. 

'Chambers's  Journal',  iii.  607. 

Chancellor,  office  of,  i.  157 ;  Robert, 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  130;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crichton,  406 ;  James  Beaton, 
563;  ii.  3;  Gavin  Dunbar,  i.  573. 

Chapels  of  ease,  iii.  458,  571 ;  constitu- 
tion granted  to,  572;  deprived  of  con- 
stitution, 584. 

Chapman  or  pedder-coff.  ii.  500. 

Charles  I.,  born,  ii.  475;  goes  to  Spain, 
and  meets  with  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  on  the  way;  his  negotiations  for 
marriage,  578;  leaves  .Spain;  his  hypo- 
critical conduct;  the  marriage  broken 
off,  579;  renewed  negotiations  for  mar- 
riage; preparations  for  the  marriage, 
580;  his  accession,  iii.  1;  favourable 
indications  at  the  beginning  of  reign; 
his  marriage,  2;  expedition  against 
the  French  Protestants;  Oxford  Par- 
liament ;  enforced  loans ;  war  with 
Spain,  3 ;  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham, 4;  illegal  taxes,  5;  expedition  to 
relieve  Rochelle;  parliament  of  1628, 
6;  the  'Petition  of  Right' ratified;  as- 
sassination of  Buckingham,  7 ;  Laud 
the  king's  chief  adviser,  8;  prosecu- 
tion of  Leighton  and  Prynne,  12;  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  determination  to 
maintain  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
13;  tries  to  recover  the  church  lands 
from  the  nobles,  14;  visits  Scotland; 
coronation,  15 ;    unfair  proceedings 
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of  the  king,  16;  he  departs  for  Eng- 
land, 17;  Book  of  Canons  imposed  on 
the  Scottish  Church,  20;  followed  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  21;  pe- 
titions against  the  liturgy,  22;  riots 
in  Edinl)urgh,  23;  demands  for  the 
abolition  of  Kjtiscopacy;  organization 
of  the  comniiltces  calied  the  Tallies, 
24;  the  king's  reply  to  the  petitions 
unsatisfactory,  25;  new  proclamation 
of  the  liturgy ;  origin  of  National 
Covenant,  26 ;  signing  of  the  new 
Covenant,  27;  conference  of  nobles 
and  bishops  with  the  king,  28;  dis- 
trust of  the  pe(jiile,  29;  tlie  king's 
correspondence  with  Hamilton,  30; 
the  king  subscril)es  the  Confession  of 
1581,  iii.  32;  rejects  the  oft'er  of  French 
assistance,  37;  raises  an  army  to  sub- 
due .Scotland,  38;  negotiations  with 
the  Covenanters,  40;  meeting  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1639;  Episcopacy  abol- 
ished, 41 ;  meeting  of  Parliament, 
1639,  iii.  42 ;  the  king  angry  with 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  for  yielding  too 
much,  43 ;  preparations  for  another 
campaign  against  Scotland,  44 ; 
schemes  for  i-aising  money;  the  Scots 
also  prepare;  they  march  into  Eng- 
land, 45 ;  their  great  success,  46 ; 
negotiations  entered  upon ;  list  of 
grievances,  47;  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties; meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament; 
conference  at  Ripon,  48;  desire  Of  the 
Parliament  to  keep  the  .Scottish  army 
in  England ;  the  armies  disbanded, 
49;  arrival  of  Charles  in  Scotland; 
coldness  of  his  welcome;  opens  Par- 
liament, 50 ;  conciliatory  measures; 
terms  of  peace,  51;  intrigues  of  Mont- 
rose, 52;  Charles  returns  to  England; 
popular  welcome  on  his  return,  54; 
his  displeasure  at  the  guards  jilaced 
by  Parliament  for  its  protection ; 
'  Remonstrance  of  the  State  of  the 
Kingdom' ;  the  king's  reply;  he  tries 
to  get  possession  of  the  Tower,  55; 
protest  of  twelve  bishops;  they  are 
sent  to  the  Tower;  six  members  of 
Parliament  accused  by  the  king  of 
high  tre.ason;  he  tries  to  seize  them 
in  the  House,  56;  his  reception,  and 
unpopularity ;  withdraws  from  Lon- 
don, 57 ;  his  attempt  to  surprise 
Hull,  69 ;  preparations  on  both  sides 
for  war;  the  Scottish  commissioners 
offer  mediation,  60  ;  their  offer  re- 
jected by  the  king;  he  erects  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  61 ;  both 
parties  apply  to  the  Scots  for  aid'; 
the  Scots  side  with  the  Parliament, 
62;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  63;  a  Scot- 
tish army  raised,  64;  battle  of  Edge- 
hill  ;  the  king  tries  to  take  London 
by  surprise  ;  negotiations  with  the 
Parliament,  65 ;  the  Scottish  army 
advances  to  York;  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  66;  royal  successes  in  Cornwall; 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  68 ;  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose's  efforts  in  Scot- 
land, 70;  contrasts  between  the  royal 
army  and  that  of  the  Parliament;  pro- 
posals for  peace,  75;  battle  of  Naseby, 
76;  effect  on  the  people  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  king's  letters,  77;  battle 
of  Kilsyth,  78;  desperate  state  of  the 
king's  fortunes  after  Naseby;  his  se- 
cret treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  80; 
throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  81;  tries  to  win  over  Sir  David 
Leslie ;  proposes  to  join  the  Pres- 
byterians under  reservation,  82;  sub- 
mits himself  tobe  instructedby  them, 
83;  still  intrigues  with  the  Irish;  the 
Parliament's  proposals,  84;  the  king 
refuses  to  accept  them,  S5;  question 
of  the  custody  of  tlie  king,  86;  he  is 
given  up  to  the  Parliament,  88;  tri- 
umph of  the  Presbyterians;  attempt 
to  reduce  tlie  army;  resistance  of  the 
soldiers,  89;  they  take  possession  of 
the  king,  90 ;  he  is  taken  to  New- 
market and  to  Windsor.  91;  the  army 
take  possession  of  London;  the  king's 
underhand  practices,  92;  he  flees  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  93;  raovement  in 
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Scotland  on  his  behalf,  iii.  94;  action 
of  Scottish  Parliament,  95;  suppres- 
sion of  the  niovenieut  for  the  king's 
restoration,  97;  he  is  taken  to  Hurst 
Castle  and  to  Windsor ;  resolve  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  99;  the  trial,  100; 
condemnation,  101 ;  interview  with 
his  children;  his  execution,  102;  com- 
missions for  enforcing  use  of  long- 
bow granted  by,  283 ;  revives  the 
practice  of  royal  touching  for  the 
cure  of  scrofula,  289;  his  reception 
in  Edinburgh,  301. 

Charles  II..  proclaimed  king  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  his  dissolute  character,  iii. 
104;  removes  from  the  Hague  to  Jer- 
sey, 105;  his  double-dealing;  takes 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant; 
lands  in  Scotlanci.  108;  disappointed 
with  his  position,  109;  signs  the  Dun- 
fermline Declaration,  110  ;  tries  to 
free  himself  from  the  Presbyterian 
party,  112 ;  crowned  at  Scone,  113 ; 
swears  to  observe  the  National  Cove- 
nant and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  114;  takes  the  field;  ad- 
vances into  England,  115 ;  his  over- 
throw at  Worcester ;  his  flight  and 
wanderings,  116;  escapes  to  France, 
117;  the  Declaration  of  Breda;  is  in- 
vited to  England,  124 ;  his  enthusi- 
astic reception ;  his  ingratitude  to 
those  who  fought  for  him,  125;  re- 
moval of  the  Scottish  forts;  Scottish 
Parliament  of  1661 ;  new  form  of  oath, 
126;  the  National  Covenant  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  127 ; 
resolution  to  establish  Episcopacy, 
131;  its  establishment,  133;  act  of 
indemnity,  135 ;  '  Act  of  Glasgow ', 
136;  non-compliance  of  the  ministers, 
and  their  ejectment,  137 ;  modes  in 
which  popular  discontent  was  ex- 
pressed; charges  against  Middleton's 
administration,  138;  death  of  Middle- 
ton;  rise  of  conventicles;  proceedings 
in  Parliament  against  Presbyteri- 
anism  and  conventicles,  139;  the 
Bishops'  Drag-net;  the  Mile  Act;  acts 
to  force  the  people  into  conformity, 
140 ;  Court  of  High  Commission  re- 
stored ;  its  tyrannical  proceedings 
and  dissolution,  142 ;  efforts  to  put 
down  conventicles,  143 ;  rising  in 
Dumfries,  144;  rout  of  the  insurgents 
at  Rullion  Green ;  new  oppressive 
acts  against  the  Covenanters,  145 ; 
temporary  abatement  of  persecution, 
151 ;  severe  enactment  against  con- 
venticles, 153  ;  First  Indulgence,  154; 
further  measures  against  the  Cove- 
nanters; Parliament  of  1670,  iii.  156; 
efforts  to  suppress  conventicles,  165; 
the  Highland  Host  raised,  166;  the 
writ  of  law-burrows,  167;  murder  of 
Archbisliop  Sharp,  171 ;  demonstra- 
tion of  Covenanters  at  Rutherglen  ; 
battle  of  Drumclog,  174 ;  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  176;  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  177;  Duke  of 
York  sent  to  Scotland,  179 ;  the 
Queensferry  Paper;  Sanquhar  Declar- 
ation, ISO;  defeat  of  the  Cameronians 
at  Aird's  Moss,  181 ;  deep  hold  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland ;  Duke 
of  York  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Scotland,  183;  his  tyrannical  rule, 
184;  the  Test  Act,  187;  dissatisfaction 
with  it,  188,  189 ;  Declaration  and 
Testimony  of  the  Cameronians  at  Lan- 
ark, 190 ;  accession  of  Scottish  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  to  the  Monmouth 
confederacy  for  opposing  the  Popish 
succession,  193  ;  cruel  commissions 
issued  to  the  circuit  courts ;  success- 
ful attack  on  the  soldiers  at  Enterkin 
Path,  196;  the  Cameronians  active; 
James  P>,enwick  becomes  their  minis- 
ter, 197;  the  Bloody  Act;  death  of 
Charles,  199 ;  his  reign  unfavourable 
to  education  in  Scotland,  300 ;  his 
statue  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  311. 

Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender, 
commission  as  regent  granted  to ; 
his  life  in  Paris,  iii.  365 ;  his  want  of 
education ;  neglected  by  the  French 
court;  his  determination  to  proceed 
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to  Scotland,  366;  consternation  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites;  his  arrival 
in  Scotland ;  wins  over  Clanranald 
and  Kinloch-Moidart,  367;  his  ap- 
pearance ;  prevails  on  Lochiel  to  join 
the  enterprise;  unwillingness  of  Mac- 
donald  of  Sleat  and  Macleod  of  Mac- 
leod  to  join ;  royalist  reinforcements 
despatched  to  Fort  William,  368 ; 
they  are  surprised  and  taken  prison- 
ers at  Spean-Bridge  ;  the  prince  raises 
his  standard  at  Glenftnnan  ;  is  joined 
by  several  chiefs  and  their  followers ; 
state  of  Scotland,  369 ;  Sir  John  Cope 
marches  from  Edinburgh  to  Dalwhin- 
nie ;  Cope's  retreat  to  Inverness,  370; 
double-dealing  of  Eraser  of  Lovat, 
370,  371;  his  influence  over  the  neigh- 
bouring clans ;  conversion  of  Mac- 
pherson  of  Cluuy ;  dissensions  In  the 
prince's  court;  he  appropriates  the 
public  revenues;  proclamation  retali- 
atory to  that  of  the  government,  371; 
marches  towards  Edinburgh ;  its  de- 
fenceless state  ;  preparations  for  its 
defence,  372;  cowardly  conduct  of 
the  volunteers  and  Gardiner's  dra- 
goons, 372,  373;  negotiations  between 
Prince  Charles  and  Edinburgh,  373; 
the  prince  enters  and  proclaims  his 
father  at  the  cross;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, 374;  he  gives  a  ball  in  Holy- 
rood  House;  landing  of  Cope  at 
Dunbar,  375 ;  he  marches  towards 
Edinburgh;  Charles  marches  to  meet 
the  royalists,  376;  the  armies  confront 
one  another  at  Prestonpans.  377; 
victory  of  the  rebels,  377,  378;  hu- 
manity of  the  prince  after  the  battle, 
378;  inaction  of  the  French  court; 
impatience  of  Charles  to  march  into 
England,  379  ;  his  desire  to  assemble 
a  parliament ;  his  army  reinforced, 
380 ;  royalist  troops  recalled  from  the 
Continent ;  arrival  of  supplies  from 
France  to  Prince  Charles ;  he  forms 
a  council  of  state,  381 ;  his  dislike 
to  being  advised ;  description  of 
his  army ;  his  determination  to  ad- 
vance into  England,  382 ;  his  endur- 
ance and  activity  on  the  march; 
dislike  of  the  Highlanders  to  the 
expedition,  383;  siege  and  capitula- 
tion of  Carlisle;  dissensions  among 
the  prince's  ofticers;  his  desperate 
prospects  in  Scotland,  384;  deter- 
mination to  advance  into  England  ; 
apathy  of  the  people  ;  increased  diffi- 
culties of  the  reliels,  and  disinclina- 
tion of  the  Highlanders  to  proceed 
farther,  385  ;  tlie  rebel  army  reach 
Derby;  their  elation  and  hnjies  of 
success;  a  retreat  commenced,  386; 
anger  and  sorrow  of  the  Highlanders 
and  the  prince,  387 ;  conduct  of  the 
rebels  in  their  retreat,  387,  388 ;  they 
are  pursued  by  Duke  of  Cumberland; 
defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Clifton,  388; 
Carlisle  surrenders  to  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  march  of  the  rebels  to  Dum- 
fries and  thence  to  Glasgow ;  incapa- 
city of  the  prince ;  Stirling  Castle 
besieged,  389 ;  the  Highlanders  pre- 
pare for  battle,  390;  battle  of  Falkirk; 
Hawley's  retreat  to  Edinburgh  ;  dis- 
sensions among  the  rebels,  391 ;  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  appointed  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  392  ;  his  offen- 
sive conduct  at  Edinburgh,  393 ;  a 
retreat  to  the  Highlands  recom- 
mended by  the  chiefs,  394 ;  Charles 
reception  of  the  remonstrance ;  the 
retreat  commenced;  pursuedby  Duke 
of  Cumlierland ;  Charles  takes  up  his 
esidence  at  Moy  Castle ;  plan  of 
Lord  Loudon  to  take  him  prisoner, 
395;  it  is  frustrated,  395,  396;  the 
prince  enters  Inverness  and  captures 
Fort  George  and  Fort  Augustus ; 
discontent  and  mutiny  in  the  rebel 
army;  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  396 ;  his  merciless  char- 
acter ;  he  encamps  at  Nairn  and  the 
rebels  at  Culloden,  397 ;  determina- 
tion of  the  prince  to  give  battle  ; 
preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 398;   battle  of  Culloden,  399; 
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refusal  of  the  prince  to  lead  the  left 
wing,  399,  400 ;  utter  rout  of  his 
army;  cruelty  of  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 400  ;  cowardice  of  the  prince  ; 
his  discouraging  message  to  the 
troops  causes  their  dispersal  and  the 
virtual  extinction  of  tlie  rebellion  ; 
his  wanderings  in  the  Isles,  401 ; 
escapes  to  the  mainland  through  the 
agency  of  Flora  Macilonald  ;  tidelity 
of  the  Highlanders,  402;  embarks  at 
Borrodale,  and  reaches  France ;  is 
forcibly  carried  out  of  France,  403 ; 
travels  incognito  for  several  years; 
deterioration  in  his  character;  is 
reconciled  to  his  brother,  and  marries 
Princess  Louisa  of  Holberg ;  his  after 
life  and  death,  404,  429. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  iii.  355. 

Charlestown,  Leith,  Lauderdale's  burgh 
of,  iii.  126. 

Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  Princess, 
married  to  George  III.,  iii.  420. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  iii.  518,  520. 

'  Charlotte  Dundas '  steamer,  the,  iii. 
589. 

Charteris,  attends  the  Earl  of  Argyle  on 
the  scaffold,  iii.  204. 

Charteris,  Laird  of  Kinfauns,  ii.  108. 

Charteris,  Colonel,  iii.  3'47. 

Charteris,  Principal  Henry,  iii.  299. 

Charteris,  John,  plots  against  Cardinal 
Beaton,  ii.  60. 

Charteris,  Thomas,  at  Nevil's  Cross, 
i.  315. 

Chartism,  iii.  532,  533. 

Chartley  Castle,  ii.  377. 

Chase-about  Raid,  the,  ii.  167. 

Chastelard,  Queen  Mary's  favourite,  ii. 
146,  147. 

Chastelherault.     See  Arran  (Earl  of). 

Chateauneuf,  French  ambassador,  ii. 
379. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  at  Walcheren,  iiL 
515. 

Cheese,  early  use  of,  i.  291. 

Cliemical  manufactures,  iii.  599. 

Chepeman,  Walter,  ii.  50. 

Chess,  game  of,  i.  380,  499;  ii.  35,  266. 

Chevalier  de  St.  George.  See  Pre- 
tender. 

Chiesly,  Sir  John.  iii.  125. 

Childers,  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  E.,  secre- 
tary for  war,  iii.  558. 

China,  war  with,  1860.  iii.  548. 

Chisholm,  Sir  James,  excommunicated, 
ii.  421. 

Chisholme,  William,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane, 1.  587. 

Chivalry,  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Teutonic  tribes ;  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  of  a  religious  character ;  under 
the  Normans  of  a  military  character, 
i.  283 ;  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
the  Normans ;  armour  of  a  knight  of 
the  Wallace  and  Bruce  period ;  in- 
troduction of  plate-armour;  weapons, 
284 ;  horses  and  their  armour.  285. 

Chloroform,  discovery  of,  iii.  616. 

Cholera,  in  1831-32,  iii.  528 ;  in  1848-49, 
535;  ravages  of,  at  Varna,  in  1854, 
538. 

Christian,  daughter  of  Allan,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  married  to  William  des 
Forts,  i.  125. 

'  Christian  Instructor ',  the,  iii.  567. 

Christianity,  when  introduced  into 
Scotland,  i.  62. 

Christie  Cleek,  the  cannibal,  i.  311. 

Christina,  sister  of  Bruce,  i.  215,  240. 

Christina  of  the  Isles,  i.  217. 

Christison,  Rev.  John,  ii.  104. 

Christison,  William,  minister  for  Dun- 
dee, ii.  126. 

'Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green',  i.  503; 
ii.  29. 

Chronicles  of  Scottish  history,  i.  383. 

Church,  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
ancient,  i.  472.     See  Scottish  Church. 

Church  of  England  declared  to  Vje  en- 
dangered by  the  Union,  iii.  327,  328. 

Church  of  Scotland,  declaration  of 
Queen  Anne  that  it  should  remain 
intact,  iii.  246;  acts  passed  for 
security  of,  249 ;  unrepresented  in 
the  commission  for  settling  the  terms 
of  the  Union,  259;  objections  to  the 
116 
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rnion  on  account  of  the,  iii.  2G3; 
act  passed  coiiliniiing  the,  272  ;  pro- 
visions ill  tlie  treaty  of  I  iiiou  ro- 
gariiin;,'  tlie,  27-i ;  its  zeal  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  witchcraft,  2SG;  rules  for 
punishment  of  swearing  and  Sal)- 
bath-lireakin^',  and  to  compel  parents 
to  send  their  cliildreii  to  scliool ; 
punishments  inllicteil  forfornication, 
2U2 ;  outbreaks  of  Oronnvell's  sol- 
diers as^ainst  church  discipline,  293  ; 
kinds  of  Sabbath  profanation  speci- 
fied ;  punishments  inflicted  on  Sab- 
bath-breakers ;  nietliods  taken  to 
preserve  attention  during  service, 
2i»4 ;  decrees  against  witdies,  holy 
wells,  beltane  tires,  and  goodman"s 
crofts,  2i)5;  statutes  to  jirevent  ex- 
cesses at  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  296;  supervision  of  fairs  to 
prevent  swearing;  increase  of  zeal 
in  the  prosecution  of  witches;  mix- 
ture of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, 297 ;  argumentative  powers 
of  the  clergy  characteristic  of  the, 
;>_'0;  attempts  to  introduce  tlie  liturgy; 
bill  against,  passed  through  parlia- 
ment, 335;  patronage  restored  by 
parliament,  33G ;  mildness  and  for- 
bearance of  the  General  Assembly, 
337;  protest  of  the  Cameronians 
against  the  defections  of,  338 ;  at- 
tempt to  rouse  the  people  by  an  alarm 
of  its  danger;  George  I.  takes  the  oath 
ensuring  the  security  of,  342 ;  the 
ministers  required  to  read  an  act 
for  apprehension  of  the  Porteous 
rioters,  363;  sends  a  deputation  to 
George  III.  on  his  accession,  420; 
its  position  after  the  Union,  438; 
loyalty  to  the  throne;  acts  of  As- 
sembly at  this  period,  439;  passing 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  440;  patronage 
reimposed,  441 ;  cases  of  alleged 
heresy,  442;  the  Marrow  Contro- 
versy, 443 ;  twelve  ministers  cen- 
sured, 444 ;  Professor  Simson  charged 
with  Arianism;  difficulties  regarding 
patronage,  445;  'riding  committees', 
446,  450;  the  seceding  ministers  de- 
posed; fund  established  for  minis- 
ters'widows;  act  against  smuggling; 
loyalty  to  the  throne  during  tlie 
rebellion  ;  effort  to  augment  stipends 
defeated,  449 ;  patronage  more  rigidly 
enforced ;  iloderate  party  become 
dominant  in  the  Assembly,  450; 
laxity  in  doctrine  and  morals  due  to 
patronage ;  new  style  of  preaching 
becomes  common,  453;  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  Principal 
Robertson  resigns  the  leadership ; 
effects  of  his  administration,  454; 
Professor  Hill  becomes  leader  of  the 
Moderates;  Dr.  Hardy's  pamphlet; 
the  Assembly  ceases  to  petition 
against  patronage,  455;  proposal  to 
establish  foreign  missions,  457 ;  op- 
posed by  the  Moderates  ;  demand  for 
chapels  of  ease,  45S ;  act  of  .Assembly 
against  unlicensed  preaching,  460; 
patronage  abolished  in,  555 ;  state  of 
parties  in,  at  beginning  of  19th  cen- 
tury, 565;  distinctions  between  the 
Moderate  and  Evangelical  ministers, 
566;  contests  regarding  pluralities, 
566,  567;  growing  importance  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  567;  declaratory 
act  against  pluralities,  568;  missions 
advocated  ;  the  .Apocrypha  Contro- 
versy; the  Voluntary  Controversy, 
569;  renewed  agitation  against  pa- 
tronage, 570;  chapels  of  ease;  General 
Assembly  of  1834;  the  Veto  Law, 
571 ;  the  .Auchtorarder  case,  572 ; 
disputed  settlements  at  Lethendy, 
<fcc.,  573;  the  .Stiatlibogie  presbytery, 
574;  Duke  of  .Argyle's  bill  on  patron- 
age, 576 ;  election  of  the  eldership  ; 
an  interdict  served  upon  the  .Assem- 
bly of  1841,  577;  fruitless  negotia- 
tions with  the  government;  the  .As- 
sembly's declaration  of  the  Church's 
rights,  578 ;  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case ; 
great  convocation  held  in  Edinburgh, 
580;   the  levee  of  1843;  meeting  of 
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Assembly  and  reading  of  the  Protest, 
582;  tile  protesting  members  leave 
the  Assembly ;  the  march  to  Canon- 
mills,  583 ;  the  old  Assembly  and  the 
'forty'  members;  the  work  of  the 
seceded  ministers  reversed,  584 ;  tlie 
Deed  of  Demission  signed;  improved 
condition  of  the  Established  Church 
since  the  Disrnpti"in,  585;  ([uestion 
of  disestablishment  agitated,  5s6. 
See  also  Genenil  Assetnhbi. 

Church  Extension  .Society,  iii.  572. 

Church  services,  modern  changes  in, 
iii.  586. 

Churchill,  Charles,  iii.  421. 

Churcliill,  Lord  Randolph,  chancellor 
of  e.\clie(iner,  iii.  503. 

Ciaran,  St..  missionary,  i.  63. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  iii.  511. 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  iii.  548,  557. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  siege  of,  iii.  513. 

Civil  wars,  effect  of,  in  Scotland,  iii. 
300. 

Civilization,  successive  stages  of,  i.  4. 

Claim  of  Right,  iii.  220,  246. 

Clanranald,  chief  of,  iii.  367,  368,  395, 
401. 

Clanronald,  Captain  of,  iii.  291. 

Clans,  authority  of  the  chiefs  over 
their,  iii.  279 ;  plan  adopted  for  mus- 
tering them  to  battle,  281. 

Clapperton,  poet,  ii.  49 

Clapperton,  Hugh,  African  explorer, 
iii.  616. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  iii.  125,  131,  152. 

Claret,  use  and  price  of,  iii.  486,  492. 

Clark,  Rev.  Mr.,  presentee  to  Lethendy, 
iii.  573,  579,  584. 

Claudius  subjugates  Southern  Britain, 
i.  2. 

Claverhouse  (John  Graham),  at  Drum- 
clog,  iii.  174 ;  his  cruelties  after  the 
battle  of  Both  well  Bridge,  177;  per- 
secutes the  Covenanters,  202,  206; 
murder  of  John  Brown,  206,  of 
Andrew  Hislop,  207 ;  member  of  the 
Convention  of  Estates ;  made  Vis- 
count Dundee.  218;  plots  to  over- 
come the  Convention.  219;  raises  an 
army,  220  ;  killed  at  Killiecrankie, 
222;  belief  that  he  was  'prief  of 
shot',  290. 

Cleanliness,  want  of  domestic,  iii.  500. 

'  Cleanse  the  Causeway ',  i.  542. 

Cleansing  of  towns,  enactments  con- 
cerning, i.  491. 

'Clearances'  in  the  Highlands,  iii.  564. 

Cleland,  Colonel,  iii.  218,  223. 

Cleland,  William,  at  Drumclog,  iii.  174. 

Clement  III.,  i.  120,  149. 

Clementina,  Princess,  married  to  the 
Pretender,  iii.  356 ;  retires  to  a  con- 
vent, 357. 

Clergy,  manners  and  customs  of,  i.  162; 
engaged  in  military  occupations,  286; 
impostsof.  ii.  15;  revenue  assigned  to, 
at  the  Reformation,  140:  Queen  Anne's 
desire  for  toleration  to  the  Episcopal, 
iii.  249 ;  their  endeavours  to  promote 
universal  education ;  zeal  against 
fornication,  292;  their  belief  in  witch- 
craft ;  their  denunciations  against 
holy  wells,  beltane  tires,  &c.,  295: 
their  zeal  in  prosecuting  witches 
and  warlocks,  297  :  characteristics  of 
their  preaching  at  the  Reformation ; 
notices  of  eminent  Scottish  divines, 
320:  their  patriotism  ;  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  study  during  the  persecu- 
tions, :^23;  authority  of  Episcopalian, 
curtailed,  408. 

Clerk,  Alexander,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, ii  346. 

Clerk  of  Tranent,  poet,  i.  504. 

Cleveland,  Earl  of,  iii.  109. 

Clifford,  Lord,  i.  189,  218. 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  i.  235,  239. 

Clifton,  skirmLsh  at,  iii.  388. 

Clifton  Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  iii.  470. 

Clive,  Lord,  iii.  544. , 

Clocks,  introduction  of,  ii.  39 ;  public, 
527. 

Closter-Seven,  convention  of,  iii.  408, 
417. 

Clubs,  political,  formed,  iii.  430. 

Clyde,  deepening  of  the.  iii.  466,  601 ; 
watering-places  on  the,  489. 
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Coaches,  introduction  of,  iii.  308; 
travelling  by,  in  18th  century,  463. 

Coal,  used  as  fuel,  and  given  in  charity, 
i.  478;  a  chief  article  of  commerce  in 
17th  century ;  description  by  Taylor 
of  the  Culross  pit ;  visit  of  James  VI. 
to  it,  iii.  305;  coal  industry  in  19th 
century,  597. 

Cobden,  Richard,  iii.  534,  538. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  of  Ochiltree,  iii. 
193. 

Cochrane,  Robert,  favourite  of  James 
III.,  i.  449,  454.  455. 

Cockbewis,  or  Clokehewis,  Sir  John, 
ii.  31. 

Cockburn,  ambassador  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  431. 

Cockburn,  Sir  James,  of  Skirling,  ii. 
212. 

Cockburn,  John,  Laird  of  Ormiston,  ii. 
69. 

Cockburn,  Lord,  iii.  433,  610. 

Cockburn,  William,  of  Henderland,  i. 
575. 

Cock-fighting,  favourite  amusement,  iii. 
311);  allowed  in  schools,  497. 

Cocklaws,  siege  of.  i.  361 

Cockpit,  the.  Wliitehall,  iii.  247,  259. 

Codrington,  General,  at  the  Alma,  iii. 
539,  544. 

Coffee-houses,  first,  in  Edinburgh,  iii. 
311. 

Coffins  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  70. 

Coinage,  absence  of,  from  early  Scot- 
land, i.  99;  new,  under  Alexander 
III.,  160,  290;  begins  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.;  clipping  coins,  290; 
purchasing  value  of  money,  291 ;  in 
tlie  14th  century ;  depreciation  of, 
377  ;  regulation  of,  in  James  III.'s 
time,  438  ;  deliasiug  of,  liy  Earl  of 
JIar.  454  :  enactment  for  the  purity 
of,  461  ;  new,  under  James  IV.,  ii. 
18  ;  punishiiient  for  false,  253;  equal- 
ization of,  agreed  to  at  the  Union,  iii. 
261. 

Coke,  John,  solicitor-general,  iii.  100. 

CoUiert,  French  statesman,  iii.  277. 

Coldinghani,  monastery  of,  i.  66,  123. 

College  of  Justice,  i.  577,  578. 

Colliers  held  in  serfdom,  iii.  598. 

Collin,  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  75. 

Colman,  a  monk  of  lona,  i.  142,  143. 

Colquhoiin  of  Luss  killed,  i.  451. 

Coltbrigg,  Canter  of,  iii.  372.  373. 

Coluniba,  St.,  i.  37*;  converts  Bridei, 
the  Pictish  king.  51 ;  receives  Zona 
from  Conal ;  inaugurates  reign  of 
Aidan,  52;  attends  tlie  Council  of 
Drumkeat.  53;  his  death.  53, 65;  taught 
Christianity  to  Scotland  at  large  ;  his 
ancestry,  62  ;  lauds  in  Hy  or  lona  ; 
his  endowments  ;  the  kings  of  Pict- 
land  become  his  friends  ;  his  peace- 
loving  character ;  visit  to  St.  kenti- 
gern  ;  founds  his  monastery ;  estab- 
lishes the  Culdees,  63 ;  his  monas- 
teries schools  of  education,  and  teach 
handicrafts,  64;  extent  of  his  labours; 
eagerness  for  possession  of  his  relics, 
65  ;  relics  of,  removed  fnmi  lona  to 
Dunkeld,  74,  144;  ecclesiastical  polity 
established  bv.  ii.  241. 

Colvil,  Robert,  "of  Cleish,  ii.  231,  232. 

Colville,  .^ir  William,  killed,  i.  416. 

Comliat,  trial  by,  ii.  25. 

'  Comely  Gardens '  in  old  Edinburgh,  iii. 
481. 

'Comet'  steamer,  the,  iii.  590. 

Commerce,  commencement  of  foreign, 
i.  99:  court  of,  under  Alexander  III., 
160  ;  i)rosperity  of.  TOO.  289 ;  extended 
by  David  I  ;  iiiiderWilliam  the  Lion, 
100;  icstiictioiison,  under  Alexander 
III.,  161 ;  tlie  first  gilds  chiefly  com- 
posed of  monks ;  banking  and  money- 
lending  engaged  in  by  the  clergy  ; 
Wallace's  efforts  to  restore;  Edward's 
efforts  to  injure,  289 ;  prices  of  com- 
modities, 291 ;  articles  of,  376,  380  ; 
regulation  of,  390,  438 ;  restrictions 
on,  486;  enactments  in  favoui-of,  ii.  16, 
17,  252;  exportation  disallowed,  499; 
laws  against  smuggling,  and  taking 
wads  or  pledges,  500  ;  demand  for  a 
treaty  in  relation  to,  with  England, 
iii.  252 ;  schemes  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of,  iii.  256  ;  articles  regarding, 
in  treaty  of  Union,  272  ;  history  of, 
in  Scotland  from  the  union  of  the 
crowns  to  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms; severe  sumptuary  enactments, 
303 ;  punishment  of  banlirupts,  301 ; 
severe  laws  against  usury ;  reve- 
nues of  principal  ports ;  fish  and 
coal  chief  articles  of,  i505 ;  wide 
application  of  term  '  merchant ' ; 
manner  of  carrying  on  business  in 
Scottish  towns,  300  ;  at  period  of  the 
Union,  461. 

Commercial  crises,  iii.  427, 465,  517,  522. 

Commercial  towns  in  the  time  of 
David  I.,  i.  100. 

Corjmercial  treaty  between  Scotland 
and  the  Continent,  i.  416. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of.  See 
Liturgy. 

Commons,  number  of  Scottish,  pro- 
posed to  sit  in  united  parliament,  iii. 
260,  261,  273. 

Commonwealtli,  the,  iii.  103,  104,  119, 
122,  123,  124,  310. 

'Community  of  Scotland',  i.  2SS. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  iii.  210. 

Comyn,  John,  i.  136. 

Comyn,  John,  Lord  of  Badenoch  and 
Earl  of  Buchan,  i.  166. 

Comyn,  John,  the  younger  of  Badenoch, 
appointed  regent,  i.  197;  victories 
at  Rosliu,  201 ;  makes  a  bond  witli 
Bruce,  and  reveals  it  to  Edward,  208; 
is  killed  by  Bruce  at  Dumfries,  209. 

Comyn,  Walter,  Earl  of  Menteith,  i. 
128,  129. 

Comyn,  Walter,  killed  at  Annan,  i.  300. 

Comyn,  William,  i.  132. 

Comyns,  the,  i.  130,  131,  157,  166,  173. 

Conal,  King  of  the  Dalriads,  i.  52. 

'Concord  of  the  King  and  Somerled', 
i.  113. 

Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  and 
ratified,  ii.  127;  drawn  up  by  the 
reformers,  233;  its  character,  234; 
the  Second,  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  the  king,  326 ;  modified  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1616,  ii.  564; 
ratified  by  English  parliament,  iii.  89. 

Congregation,  Tlie,  origin  of ;  regula- 
tions, ii.  98;  protest  of,  101;  petition 
to  parliament,  104;  at  first  defend 
Perth,  106;  draw  out  a  new  bond, 
108;  go  to  St.  Andrews,  109;  capture 
Perth,  110;  occupy  Stirling  and  Lin- 
lithgow; enter  Edinbargh,  111;  pro- 
pose a  peaceful  settlement,  112;  a 
truce  agreed  to;  subscribe  a  solemn 
compact;  correspond  with  England, 
113;  contemplate  the  deposition  of 
the  queen-regent,  115;  receive  help 
from  Elizabeth,  116;  assemble  at 
Edinburgh,  117;  depose  the  queen- 
regent,  118;  fail  in  their  attack  on 
Leith;  retire  to  Stirling;  inspiriting 
sermon  of  John  Knox,  119;  Maitland 
sent  to  the  English  court  to  solicit 
supplies,  120;  effect  of  John  Knox's 
preaching ;  agreement  concluded 
with  Elizabeth,  121;  besiege  Leith; 
a  new  covenant  drawn  up,  122;  inter- 
view with  the  queen-regent,  123;  her 
death;  peace  concluded,  124;  solemn 
thanksgiving,  125. 

Congregationalism  in  Scotland,  iii.  460. 

'Conscience  clause'  in  schools,  iii.  555. 

Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  iii.  549. 

Constable  of  Scotland,  office  of,  i.  157; 
Richard  de  Morville,  151;  David  de 
la  Haye ;  Thomas  Charteris,  315 ;  Sir 
John  Stewart,  371 ;  Gilbert  Hay  of 
Errol,  388;  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  438. 

Constantine  II.,  i.  74,  75. 

Constantine  III.,  i.  75,  76,  77. 

Constantine  IV.,  i.  80. 

Constantinople,  Anglo-French  forces 
at,  iii.  538. 

Conventicles,  rise  of,  iii.  139;  increase 
of,  153;  suppressed,  156,  157,  165; 
description  of,  157;  additional  efforts 
to  put  down;  their  attendants  arm 
themselves,  169;  conflicts  with  troops 
at  Lanark,  170. 
Convention,  the  London,  1689,  iii.  217. 
Convention  of  Estates  held  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1689,  iii.  218,  220. 
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Conway,  General  Lord,  iii.  45. 
Cook,  Rev.  Dr.,  defends  patronage,  iii. 
570;  his  speech  after  the  Disruption, 
584. 
Cookery,  in  14th  century,  i.  381;  in  18th 

century,  iii.  485. 
Coomassie  burned,  iii.  555. 
Cope,  Sir  John,  his  military  incapacity, 
iii.  369;  his  various  marches,  370; 
lands  at  Dunbar,  373,  375;  strength 
of  his  army;  marches  towards  Edin- 
burgh, 376;  confronts  the  enemy  at 
Prestonpans,  377;  his  defeat  and 
flight,  378;  tried  by  court-martial  and 
acquitted,  407. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  iii.  511. 

Copland  "Sir  John,  i.  315,  316,  319. 

Corlu-ed,  i.  36. 

Corman,  sent  from  lona,  i.  65,  66. 

Corn-laws,  the,  iii.  533,  534. 

Cornwall,  the  Britons  driven  into,  i.  47. 

Cornwall,  Archibald,  hanged,  ii.  480. 

Cornwall,  Richard,  lecturer,  St.  An- 
drews, i.  384. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  surrender  of,  iii.  423. 

Coronach,  Highland  war-song,  iii.  282. 

Coronation,  the  ceremonial,  i.  98; 
oaths,  477,  478. 

Coronation  stone,  history  of  the  one  at 
Islay,  i.  98;  removed  to  Westminster 
Abliey,  181;  to  be  restored,  2(19. 

Corpse-present  or  heregild,  ii.  15. 

Corrichie,  battle  at,  ii.  143. 

Cospatric,  Earl,  i.  88,  89. 

Costume,  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  69;  of 
the  commons  in  15th  century,  499; 
of  the  Highlanders,  ii.  27;  iii.  280; 
official  costumes  prescribed  by  James 
VI.,  iii.  309. 

Cotterel,  Colonel,  dissolves  the  General 
As.sembly  by  force,  iii.  119. 

Cotton  manufacture,  iii.  464,  597. 

Council  of  state  established,  iii.  122 

Court  of  Justiciary,  iii.  620. 

Court  of  Session,  iii.  620. 

Courtenay,  Sir  Piers,  i,  352,  381. 

Courts  of  law,  establishment  of,  ii.  23. 

Covenant,  National,  1581,  origin  of,  iii. 
26. 

Covenant,  Confession  and,  1638,  iii.  26; 
subscribed  in  Grayfriars  Church  and 
churchyard,  27. 

Covenanters,  defeated  at  Tippermuir 
and  .\berdeen,  iii.  71;  additional 
severities  against,  169;  proclamation 
compelling  them  to  communicate, 
170;  demonstration  at  Rutherglen; 
battle  of  Drumclog,  174;  dissensions 
among,  175;  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  176;  persecution  of,  206,  207; 
their  belief  in  direct  answer  to  prayer, 
288;  their  superstitions,  290. 

Cowdenknowes,  Laird  of,  ii.  368. 

Cowper,  Rev.  Jolm,  ii.  389. 

Crab,  John,  Flemish  engineer,  i.  254, 
298. 

Crafts,  early  state  of,  ii.  19. 

Craig,  James,  architect,  iii.  475. 

Craig,  John,  colleague  of  John  Knox, 
ii.  159;  his  reluctance  to  proclaim  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
and  Bothwell,  188;  is  present  at  the 
queen's  marriage,  189 ;  assistant 
moderator  of  Assembly,  313 ;  his 
boldness  before  the  commission,  358; 
submits  to  the  king,  362. 

Craig,  Malcolm,  tried  for  sedition,  iii. 
431. 

Craig,  William,  and  the  presbytery  of 
Auchterarder,  iii.  442. 

Craigie,  Laird  of,  ii.  108. 

Craigmillar  Castle  burned,  ii.  61. 

Crail,  battle  of,  i.  75. 

Crannogs,  i.  27. 

Cranstoun,  Thomas,  in  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy, ii.  468. 

Crawar,  Paul,  martyrdom  of,  i.  395. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  i.  413;  defeated  at 
Brechin,  421 ;  deci-ee  of  forfeiture 
against,  422;  his  humble  submission, 
and  death,  424. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  supports  James  III., 
i.  464;  created  Duke  of  Montrose,  465. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  killed  at  Flodden, 
i.  535. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  supports  Bothwell, 
ii.  187.  I 
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Crawford,  Earl  of,  provost  of  Dundee, 
ii.  346;  quarrels  with  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  400;  attempts  a  rebellion,  402. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  at  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  at  Scone,  iii.  113;  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  118. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  commands  a  High- 
land regiment,  iii.  364. 

Crawford,  Lord,  iii.  227. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  accuses  Lethington, 
ii.  275. 

Crawford,  Captain  Thomas,  of  Jordan- 
hill,  ii.  287. 

Crawford  of  Crawfordland,  joins  Mon- 
mouth confederacy,  iii.  193. 

Crawford  Moor,  gold  mines  of,  ii.  18. 

Cremation  among  the  Caledonians,  i. 
70. 

Cressingham,  Hugh  de,  i.  181,  183,  187. 

Crichton,  Lord,  career  of,  i.  459. 

Crichton,  Sir  William,  chancellor,  i. 
406;  has  custody  of  James  II.;  joins 
Livingston  against  Douglas,  407;  car- 
ries the  king  to  Edinburgh ;  plots 
against  Douglas,  409;  his  character 
and  death,  424. 

Crichton  of  Brunstone,  a  follower  of 
George  Wishart,  ii.  60,  69. 

Crieff  burned,  iii.  352. 

Crimean  war,  iii.  537 ;  sufferings  of  the 
army;  peace  concluded,  543. 

Crinan,  Abbot  of  Duukeld,  i.  83. 

Crinan  Canal,  the,  iii.  427. 

Crofters,  improvement  of  the,  iii.  563, 
564. 

Crofters'  Holdings  Act,  iii.  564. 

Croisier,  Prof.  William,  St.  Andrews,  i. 
384. 

Cromarty,  Earl  of,  his  trial  and  respite, 
iii.  405,  406. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  first  appearance  in 
Houseof  Commons,  iii.  9;  atMarston 
Moor,  67 ;  made  lieutenant-general, 
68;  appointed  major-general ;  battle 
of  Naseby,  76;  sides  with  the  army 
in  demanding  payment,  90;  alienated 
from  the  king,  93;  overcomes  the 
Scottish  army  at  Warrington,  96;  in- 
vited to  Edinburgh,  97;  expels  the 
Presbyterian  members  from  the 
Commons,  99;  reduces  Ireland,  105; 
invades  Scotland,  109;  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, 111;  overruns  the  west,  114;  suc- 
cesses in  Fife  and  Perth,  115;  battle 
of  Worcester,  116;  his  death,  123; 
outbreaks  of  his  soldiers  against 
church  discipline,  293;  endeavours 
to  suppress  mendicancy,  316 ;  his 
encounter  with  Zachary  Boyd,  321. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  iii.  123. 

Cross,  the  fiery,  iii.  281. 

Crossraguel,  abbey  of,  ii.  133. 

Crossraguel,  Abbot  of,  ii.  510. 

Cruithnigh,  Cruithne,  or  Picts,  i.  38*; 
of  Ulster  settle  in  Scotland,  95. 

Cubiculars  of  James  VI.,  ii.  443. 

Cuck-stool,  punishment  of  the,  ii.  247, 
265. 

Culdee  Church,  the,  condition  of,  i. 
141;  Bede  ou  its  doctrines;  claims  of 
the  rival  churches,  142;  debate  before 
King  Oswy;  conversion  of  Adamnan, 
143 ;  gradual  suppression  of  Culdee- 
ism,  144;  methods  employed,  145; 
Presbyterian  character  of,  ii.  241. 

Culdees,  established  by  Columba,  i.  63; 
their  occupations ;  their  doctrines 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of  Rome, 
64;  their  simplicity  overthrown,  66; 
controversy  about  Easter,  91 ;  con- 
vert the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys, 
96;  their  supposed  continuance  in 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  275. 

Culen,  early  king,  i.  78. 

Cullen,  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  77. 

Cullen,  Dr.  William,  iii.  504. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  iii.  398. 

Culross,  relative  importance  of,  in 
1625 ;  early  coal-pit  at,  iii.  305. 

Culsalmond,   disputed   settlement  at, 

iii.  577. 
Cumberland,  ceded  by  King  Edmund 
to  Malcolm  I.,  i.  77,  95;  taken  from 
Scotland  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
i.  89. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  commands  army 
against  the  rebels,  iii.  381,  382,  385. 
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iii.  386;  defeated  on  Clifton  Moor, 
388;  garrison  of  Carlisle  surrenders 
to,  389;  appointed  to  cliief  command, 
392;  his  character  and  api)earance, 
393;  pursues  the  rebel  army,  395; 
establishes  liis  headquarters  at  Aber- 
deen; marclies  towards  Inverness, 
396;  his  merciless  conduct,  396,  397; 
takes  up  his  quarters  at  Nairn,  397; 
advances  to  Culloden,  393;  his  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers,  398,  399;  de- 
feats the  rebels,  399;  his  cruelty 
after  the  battle;  rewarded  on  his 
return  to  London.  400;  letter  of 
Fraser  of  Lovat  to,  407;  his  incapa- 
city, 40S;  at  Dettingen,  410;  at 
Foutenoy  and  Laffehlt.  411. 

Cumberland,    Prince   of,   title    of   the 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  i.  95. 

Cumbria,  kingdom  of,  i.  62. 

Cummin,  biographer  of  Columba,  i  63, 
64,  99 

Cunningham,  .\llan,  poet,  iii.  605. 

Cunningham.  Bishop  David,  ii.  428. 

Cunningham.  John,  or  Dr.  Fian,  ii.  515. 

Cunningham,  William,  tutor  of  Bon- 
nington,  ii.  508. 

Cunningham  of  Drumwhassel,  forfeit- 
ure of,  ii.  357. 

Cupar  Castle,  i.  310. 

Curl,  Elizabeth,  attends  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  394. 

Curie,  Queen  Mary's  secretary,  ii.  381. 

Curling,  game  of,  iii.  319,  497. 

Curry,  Sir  Piers  de,  i.  135. 

Cymric  or  Brythionic  division  of  Celtic 
race,  i.  34*,  37*. 

Cyprus  ceded  to  Britain,  iii.  556. 


D. 

Dacre,  Sir  James,  at  Xesbit  Moor,  i. 

319. 
Dacre,  Lord,  at  Flodden,  i.  535;  invades 

Scotland,  540;   intrigues  in  Scottish. 

affairs,  543.  546,  54S.  554;  correspond- 
ence with  Queen  Margaret,  556. 
Dacres,  Lord,  at  Pinkie,  ii.  79. 
Dairsie,  meeting  of  parliament  at,  1 

304. 
Dairy-farming,    improvement    in,   iii. 

594. 
Dale.  Da^'id,  begins  cotton-mUls,  iii. 

597. 
Dalgleish,   George,  executed,  ii.   194, 

203. 
Dalgliesh,   Nicol,   persecution   of,    ii. 

361. 
Dalhousie,  Marquis  of,  in  India,  iii. 

545. 

/alkeith  Castle,  i.  421;  ii.  82. 
alriad  Scots,  belong  to  Ulster;  land 
at  Cantire,  i.  49;  extend  over  Argyle; 
internal  wars ;  hostilities  with  the 
Picts;  defeated  by  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde ;  defeat  the  Saxons  at 
Fethanlea  on  Stanmore,  and  at  Leit- 
redh,  52;  relinquishment  of  their 
homage  to  the  parent  kingdom;  suc- 
cession of  petty  kings  and  feuds; 
grow  in  importance  and  power,  53; 
they  overcome  the  Picts  and  unite 
the  country  under  one  king,  54; 
fusion  of  Scots  and  Picts  into  one 
people,  55. 

Dairy,  Perthshire,  encounter  between 
Bruce  and  the  Lord  of  Lorn  at,  i.  213. 

^alryraple.   Sir  David,   historian,  iii. 
y^'    503. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  iii.  218;  tries  to 
bring  about  the  Union,  220;  lord- 
advocate,  220,  227;  a  commissioner 
to  offer  the  crown  to  William,  220 ; 
his  treachery  to  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  232. 

Dalswinton  Castle  destroyed,  i.  229. 

Dalziel,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  352,  381. 

Dalziel,  Sir  Thomas,  routs  the  Cove- 
nanters at  RuUion  Green,  iii.  145; 
his  proceedings  after,  149;  belief 
that  he  was  '  prief  of  shot ',  290. 

Damian,  Abbot  of  Tongland.  ii.  18. 

Dancing,  ii.  34;  in  disrepute,  266;  prac- 
tice of,  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  478. 

Danes   or  Vikingr,    invade    Pictland, 
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i.  51;  defeated  at  Collin.  Forteviot, 
and  Tinmore  ;  their  pirates  ravage 
Scotland.  75;  defeated  at  Ganirie  and 
Cullei),  77;  defeated  at  Liincarty,  78; 
c<in<|uest  of  iloray  by ;  defeated  at 
Mortlach.  St.  Bride,  and  Caniuston, 
81 ;  invade  Scotland  under  Canute ; 
treaty  concluded,  82. 

Danes'  Dyke,  i.  75. 

Dantzig,  Scottish  merchants  at,  iii.  273. 

Darien  Scheme,  the,  its  projector,  iii. 
2;i4;  jealousy  in  England  concerning, 
235  ;  enthusiasm  for  it  in  Scotland, 
236;  expedition  sets  out;  its  landing, 
237 ;  unfitness  of  the  members  for 
the  work ;  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  colony,  23S;  the  scheme  ruined 
and  the  isthmus  aliandoned,  239.  304; 
another  expedition  sent  out,  240;  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  settlement;  sur- 
render to  the  Spaniards,  and  return 
home,  240;  losses  by  the  way;  indig- 
nation in  Scotland  at  the  failure; 
the  Company  vainly  appeals  to  the 
king;  no  redress  from  parliament; 
indignation  of  the  country,  241;  riots 
in  Eiiiiiburgh,  242;  vessel belongingto 
the  Company  seized  and  confiscated, 
254;  reported  capture  of  a  vessel  and 
murder  of  its  crew,  255;  compensa- 
tion offered  at  the  Union,  2C1,  330. 

Darnley,  Lord,  i.  370. 

Darnley.  Henry,  his  proposed  marriage 
with  Queen  JIary,  ii.  152 ;  arrives  at 
the  Scottish  court;  appearance  and 
character,  162 ;  his  arrogant  treat- 
ment of  the  nobles,  163;  created 
Lord  of  Ardmanach  and  Earl  of  Eoss, 
165;  marriage  with  the  queen,  167; 
alienation  of  the  queen,  168,  and  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  169;  joins  the 
plot  against  Rizzio,  171;  is  reconciled 
to  the  queen ;  denounced  by  his  ac- 
complices, 174;  excluded  from  the 
queen's  society ;  joins  the  Popish 
party;  birth  of  his  son,  175;  his  va- 
cillating conduct;  threatens  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  176;  visits  the  queen  in 
her  illness,  178 ;  not  present  at  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  179;  retires  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  falls  sick;  the 
plot  to  destroy  him ;  is  visited  by 
Mary,  180;  their  interview ;  she  per- 
suades him  to  return  to  Edinburgh; 
her  last  visit  to  him,  181;  particulars 
of  his  murder,  182. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord  (Monsieur),  ii.  62, 
316,  317. 

Da'V'id  L,  brother  of  Edgar,  receives 
part  of  the  divided  kingdom,  i.  102; 
reign  of ;  his  marriage  with  Ma- 
tilda, 105;  war  with  England,  106; 
invades  Northumberland,  107;  efforts 
to  procure  peace :  disunion  among 
the  Scots,  103;  battle  of  Northaller- 
ton or  the  Standard ;  treaty  of 
peace.  109 ;  he  repairs  to  the  court  of 
Matilda,  and  with  difficulty  returns 
to  Scotland,  110;  confers  knighthood 
on  Henry  Plantagenet;  death  of 
Prince  Henry;  David's  religious  char- 
acter, 111;  builds  churches  and  en- 
dows religious  houses,  112,  147 ;  his 
political  administration;  fond  of  gar- 
dening, 112;  dispensing  justice,  112, 
287;  his  death,  113;  extension  of 
commerce  under;  first  erection  of 
burghs  by ;  commencement  of  her- 
ring-fishery under,  160. 

David  II. ,  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  married 
to  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  i.  269; 
crowned  at  Scone ;  dangers  to  the 
country  from  Edward's  designs;  plan 
of  the  English  nobles  to  set  Edward 
Baliol  on  the  throne,  296:  Earl  of 
Mar  appointed  regent;  Baliol  lands 
near  Kinghorn,  and  defeats  the  king's 
army  at  Dupplin  Moor,  297 ;  Baliol 
crowned  king,  29S ;  David  sent  to 
France  for  safety:  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
chosen  regent ;  Baliol's  concessions 
to  Edward,  299 ;  disastrous  invasion 
of  England  ;  the  English  invade  Scot- 
land, 300;  David  returns  from  France; 
his  unfitness  for  ruling  in  Scotland, 
312,  313  ;  his  invasion  of  England, 
313 ;  tliey  ravage  the  country,  314 ; 
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their  defeat  at  Nevil's  Cross;  the 
king  taken  prisoner,  315 ;  Baliol 
overruns  and  ravages  the  south  of 
Scotland:  a  truce  concluded,  316; 
efforts  of  the  regent  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  king;  David  permitted  to 
visit  Scotland  to  adjust  tenus;  the 
Scots  refuse  to  assent  to  the  terms 
and  he  returns  to  the  Tower;  his 
engagement  to  recognize  Edward  as 
lord  paramount,  317 ;  re-opening  of 
negotiations  for  the  liberation  of  the 
king,  318;  the  treaty  broken  off,  and 
David  returns  to  prison;  battle  on 
Nesbit  Moor,  319;  Edward  Baliol 
resigns  his  crown  to  Edward;  Edward 
prepares  to  subdue  Scotland ;  the 
Scots  obtain  a  truce;  the  English  in- 
vade Scotland  and  burn  the  towns  and 
villages,  320;  negcitiations  resumed 
for  the  liberation  of  David,  321 ;  his 
return  to  Scotland;  his  chuilish  con- 
duct ;  difficulty  of  raising  his  ran- 
som, 322;  Edwavii's  efforts  to  win 
the  Scottish  aristocracy;  his  liberal 
concessions  to  the  people,  323 ;  as- 
sassination of  Catherine  Mortimer, 
the  king's  mistress;  ravages  of  the 
plague  ;  the  king  retires  to  Moray- 
shire to  avoid  it :  quarrels  with  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  324;  death  of  the  queen; 
death  of  Edward  Baliol;  David's  pro- 
posal that  an  Englishman  be  chosen 
his  successor  on  the  throne;  a  bond 
formed  among  the  nobility  to  guard 
the  established  succession,  325;  they 
make  war  against  the  king;  suppres- 
sion of  the  war  and  lueaking  up  of  the 
league;  David's  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet Logie;  he  visits  England:  his 
compact  with  the  English  king,  326; 
secretness  of  tlie  treaty,  327:  meeting 
of  parliament  in  1364;  a  truce  estab- 
lished, 328:  inability  to  pay  the  ran- 
som: despotic  conduct  of  the  nobility: 
rebellions,  329;  parliament  at  Perth; 
the  king's  debts  cancelled ;  divorce 
of  Margaret  Logie :  she  appeals  to 
the  papal  court,  330;  proceedings 
stopped  by  the  death  of  the  king; 
David's  character,  331. 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  i.  121, 122. 

Davidson,  Rev.  John,  opposes  the 
Association,  ii.  329;  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  Montgomery, 
330;  pronounces  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  332;  pro- 
tests against  the  expulsion  of  John 
Durie,  333 :  warns  the  king  against 
innovations,  344 :  rebukes  him  from 
the  pulpit.  409;  denounces  the  par- 
liament, 417  :  opposes  proposal  to 
have  the  church  represented  in  par- 
liament. 453,  454. 

Davidson.  .Sir  Robert,  killed  at  Har- 
law,  i.  367. 

Davison.  William,  Elizabeth's  secre- 
tary, ii.  340,  354,  390,  397. 

Dawkins,  Professor  Boyd,  i.  11 ;  his 
sketch  of  a  neolithic  homestead- 17 ; 
on  stone  circles,  25.  ^ 

Dawstane,  battle  of,  i.  53.  / 

Dean  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  iii.  588. 

Death,  punishment  of,  various  forms 
of,  ii.  264. 

De  Croc,  French  ambassador,  ii.  188. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  iii.  264,  462,  465. 

Delhi,  mutiny  at,  iii.  545.  546. 

'  Demonologie',  the,  of  James  VI.,  iii. 
285. 

Dempster,  George.  Dunnichen,  iii.  427. 

Denbigh,  Earl  of,  iii.  84. 

Denman,  Lord  Chief-justice,  iii.  521. 

De  Noailles,  French  ambassador,  ii. 
132. 

Derby  occupied  by  the  Jacobites,  iii. 
386. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  prime-minister,  iii.  536, 
549,  553 :  foreign  secretary,  555. 

Derwentwater,  Earl  of,  iii.  345,  348, 
354. 

D'Ess6,  saves  Edinburgh,  ii.  83;  re- 
covers Inchkeith,  85. 

De  Sevre,  ambassador,  ii.  121. 

Deskford,  Lord,  arrested,  iii.  344. 

De  Thermes,  French  officer,  ii.  85,  90. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  ui.  410. 
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DEUK-DUB 

Deuk-dub,  the,  iii.  493. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  introduces  bill 
for  septennial  parliaments,  iii.  355. 

Devorgoil,  daughter  of  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way, married  to  John  de  Baliol,  i.  125. 

Dice,  game  of,  i.  499;  ii.  35,  266;  iu. 
317. 

Dick,  Robert,  geologist  and  botanist, 
iii.  615. 

Dick,  Sir  William,  of  Braid,  iii.  306. 

Dickson,  Professor  David,  iii.  321. 

Dickson,  E,ev.  Mr.,  at  Beath  HiU,  iii. 
156. 

Dickson,  Rev.  Richard,  ii.  571. 

D'ckson,  Robert,  obtains  patent  for  silk 
manufacture,  ii.  501. 

Digby,  Lord,  defeated,  iii.  79. 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  joins  Charles  I.'s 
party,  iii.  11. 

Dio,  Dion  Cassius  quoted,  i.  33*,  69. 

Diodorus  Siculus  quoted,  i.  60. 

Dirgies,  abolition  of,  enjoined,  iii.  296. 

Discipline,  First  Book  of,  drawn  up,  ii. 
128 ;  unfavourably  received  by  the 
nobility,  128,  235;  not  ratified  by 
the  queen,  140 ;  its  compilers  and 
principal  heads,  235 ;  Second  Book 
of,  327,  493. 

Disestablishment,  question  of,  iii.  586. 

Disraeli,  ilr.  (Lord  Beaoonsfleld),  chan- 
cellor of  the  excliequer,  iii.  536,  549, 
553;  prime-minister,  554,  555;  opposes 
Russia's  projects  in  her  war  with 
Turkey,  556 ;  retires  from  office ;  liis 
death,  558. 

Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
iii.  532,  583.     See  Church  of  Scotland. 

Dissent,  progress  of,  iii.  451,  453. 

Divination,  practice  of,  i.  445,  476 ; 
various  means  of,  in  17th  century, 
iii.  288. 

Divorce,  law  of,  in  Scotland,  iii.  619. 
oada  or  Doaca,  mother  of  Macbeth, 
i.  84. 

Dogs,  not  admitted  to  church,  iii.  295 ; 
used  for  turning  the  roasting-spit, 
490. 

Dolichocephalic  skull,  the,  i.  18,  35*. 

Domestic  life,  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  71; 
in  15th  century,  ii.  37 ;  in  16th  cen- 
tury, 528 ;  in  17th  century,  iii.  312 ; 
In  later  times,  461,  586. 

Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  i.  128, 153, 
194. 

Donald  I.,  reign  of,  i.  38,  62. 

Donald  III.,  reign  of,  i.  74. 

Donald  IV.,  reign  of,  i.  75. 

Donald  Bane,  reign  of,  i.  93,  94. 

Donald  Dhu.  revolt  of,  i.  523. 

Donald  or  Mac  William,  rebellion  of,  i. 
120. 

Donald  Mac  William,  rebellion  of,  i.  123. 

Donaldson,  Matthew,  cruel  treatment 
of,  iii.  209. 

Donegal,  Gallovidian  chieftain,  i.  224. 

Donibristle,  English  defeated  at,  i.  248, 
286,  299 ;  feud  fight  at,  ii.  411. 

Doorkeeper  or  door- ward,  i.  157. 

Dorislaus,  assassination  of,  iii.  105. 

D'Osell,  Monsieur,  ambassador,  ii.  76, 
81,  93,  120. 

Doughty,  Thomas,  the  impostor,  ii. 
227. 

Douglas,  family  founded  by  the  Flem- 
ings, i.  156. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  i.  178,  183. 

Douglas,  the  Good  Sir  James,  joins 
Bruce,  i.  210 ;  his  accomplishments, 
212 ;  wounded  at  Dairy,  213 ;  crosses 
from  Rachrin  to  Arrau,  217 ;  crosses 
over  to  the  mainland,  218;  the 
'  Douglas  Larder ',  219 ;  again  joins 
Bruce,  220  ;  fight  at  Makyrnock,  221 ; 
captures  and  destroys  his  own  castle 
of  Douglas,  225 ;  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Carlisle,  229 ;  takes  Roxburgh 
Castle,  230;  at  Banuockburn,  234; 
invades  England,  242,  256,  264;  his 
personal  prowess,  247 ;  the  Chapter 
of  Mytton,  256;  attempts  to  capture 
the  English  king,  266;  charged  to 
carry  the  lieart  of  Bruce  to  Palestine, 
270;  sets  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  272 ; 
goes  to  Spain  to  figlit  witli  the  Moors, 
and  is  killed  in  battle  ;  his  character 
and  personal  appearance,  273. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  of  Liddesdale, 
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i.  SOD;  called  the  'Flower  of  Chi- 
valry', 300,  306;  attends  the  parlia- 
ment at  Dairsie,  304 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Borough  Muir,  305;  remains  on  the 
patriotic  side,  306;  exploits  of,  309; 
seeks  assistance  from  tlie  Frencli 
king,  310;  at  the  capture  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  311;  treacherously  mur- 
ders Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  312; 
invades  England,  313 ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Nevil's  Cross,  315 ;  joins  the  cause 
of  Edward ;  assassinated  by  Lord 
William  Douglas,  318. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  fights  against 
Baliol  at  Annan,  i.  300;  invades 
England,  300,  301 ;  chosen  regent, 
300 ;  mortally  wounded  at  Halidon 
Hill,  301,  302. 

Douglas,  William,  Lord  of  Nithsdale, 
i.  342,  343. 

Douglas,  Lord  William,  first  Earl  of, 
his  success  against  the  English,  i. 
316;  refuses  to  join  the  cause  of 
Edward ;  assassinates  Sir  William 
Douglas,  318;  leagues  against  David 
II.,  325;  his  despotic  conduct,  329; 
disputes  the  claim  of  Robert  Steward 
to  the  crown,  333 ;  leads  an  army 
into  England,  335-337,  339,  342;  his 
army  brings  the  pestilence  into  Scot- 
land, 336. 

Douglas,  second  Earl  of,  invades  Eng- 
land, i.  343;  encounter  witli  Sir  Henry 
Percy  (Hotspur).  344 :  in  battle  at 
Otterburn,  345;  his  death,  346;  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  ilelrose.  348. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  third  Earl  of,  nick- 
named the  Grim,  i.  336,  337,  342,  348, 
356-358. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of,  de- 
feats Hotspur;  becomes  earl,  i.  357; 
hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
358 ;  invades  England  with  a  large 
army;  is  met  by  Hotspur  at  Homildon 
Hill,  359;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
360;  liberated,  361;  taken  prisoner  by 
Henry  IV.,  362 ;  liberated,  365 ;  goes 
to  France,  and  made  Duke  of  Tou- 
raine,  370 ;  killed  at  Verneuil,  371. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  i. 
406 :  his  lawlessness ;  his  treatment 
of  Livinirston  and  Crichton,  407;  his 
death,  408. 

Douglas,  William,  sixth  Earl  of,  i.  408, 
410. 

DoMulas,  James  the  Gross,  seventh 
Earl  of,  i.  411. 

Douglas,  William,  eighth  Earl  of,  mar- 
ries the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  i.  411; 
rises  to  power,  412 ;  suppresses  the 
Livingstons,  414 ;  conspires  against 
the  king,  417;  defeated  by  Crichton, 
418 ;  invited  to  Stirling ;  stabbed  by 
the  king,  420. 

Douglas,  ninth  Earl  of,  his  lands  wasted 
by  a  royal  army,  i.  422;  makes  sub- 
mission to  the  king.  423 ;  intrigues 
with  England,  424;  defeated  at  Arkin- 
holm,  425 ;  receives  a  pension  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  426;  invades  Scot- 
land and  is  defeated,  427;  his  estates 
given  to  Angus,  428 ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Kirkconnel  and  sentenced  to  con- 
finement for  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindores,  460 ;  refuses  to  take  part 
either  with  the  nobles  or  the  king  in 
the  revolt,  464. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  a  sharer  in  Da]-n- 
ley's  murder,  ii.  321,  371. 

Douglas,  Catherine,  endeavours  to  pro- 
tect James  I.,  i.  402. 

Douglas,  Colonel,  persecutor,  iii.  209. 

Douglas,  Colonel  James,  martinet,  iii. 
285. 

Douglas,  Gavin,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  i. 
541 ;  appointed  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
542;  imprisoned,  544;  flees  to  England 
and  dies  in  exile,  554 ;  charges 
against  the  Duke  of  Albany,  555 ;  his 
birth  and  education;  his  early  poetry, 
ii.  46 ;  his  death,  47. 

Douglas,  Sir  George,  ii.  56,  64. 

Douglas,  George,  joins  conspiracy 
against  Rizzio,  ii.  171,  180. 

Douglas  George,  plots  for  the  queen's 
escape  from  Lochleven,  ii.  205. 
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Douglas,  George,  of  Long  Xiddry,  ii. 
321. 

Douglas,  James,  brother  of  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  i.  305. 

Douglas,  James,  of  Spot,  ii.  410. 

Douglas,  Rev.  John,  ii.  101,  235,  489. 

Douglas,  Laird  of  Whittingham,  ii.  322. 

Douglas,  Little,  ii.  205. 

Douglas,  Margaret,  mother  of  Lord 
Darnley,  i.  547. 

Douglas,  Marquis  of,  iii.  301. 

Douglas.  Rev.  Robert,  preaches  before 
Charles  II.,  iii.  113 ;  preaches  tlie 
opening  sermon  in  the  parliament  of 
1661,  iii.  126;  indignant  at  Archbishop 
Sharp,  133;  refuses  to  accept  a 
bishopric,  134 ;  notice  of  his  life,  321. 

Douglas,  William,  Lochleven,  ii.  205. 

Douglas  of  Parkhead  forfeited,  ii.  357. 

'  Douglas  Cause ',  a  famous  law-suit,  iii. 
421. 

Doune,  Lady,  dies  broken-hearted,  ii. 
412. 

Dow,  Angus,  feud  of,  i.  393. 

Drainage  of  land,  iiL  592. 

Drama,  license  for,  granted,  ii.  460; 
failure  of,  in  17th  century,  iii.  317 ; 
its  introduction  in  18th  century,  477. 

Draughts,  game  of,  i.  380,  499 ;  ii.  2C6. 

Drayton  the  poet  corresponds  with 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  iii.  325. 

Dresden,  battle  of,  iii.  514. 

Dress,  time  of  James  IV.,  ii.  35-37; 
sumptuary  laws  on,  531 ;  style  worn 
by  different  classes,  532;  extrava- 
gance of,  in  17th  century,  iii.  303; 
introduction  of  beaver  hats,  308. 

Drill,  military,  iii.  285. 

Drinking,  practice  of  hard^i.  498. 

Droichs  or  dwarfs,  ii.  35.>^^ 

Druffen  Castle,  ii.  313. 

Druids,  institution  of  the,  1.  34;  their 
origin,  56;  Julius  Csesar's  account  of, 
57 ;  classes  into  which  they  were 
divided;  power  and  influence  of 
the  Druid  class ;  their  costume,  58 ; 
cutting  the  mistletoe ;  festivals ;  j^ 
temples  and  groves ;  human  sacri-  '^ 
fices,  59 ;  their  creed,  60 ;  influence 
of  their  schools,  61,  68 ;  power  of 
the  priesthood;  obstacle  to  the  Ro- 
man ambition,  61 ;  remains  of  their 
buildings,  70.  >^ 

Druid's  egg,  the,  i.  58.      ''^ 

Drumclog,  battle  of,  iii.  174. 

Drumkeat,  Council  of,  i.  53. 

Drumlaw  Sands,  i.  84. 

Drummond,  Annabella,  i.  350. 

Drummond,  Captain,  supposed  murder 
of,  iii.  255. 

Drummond.  Captain,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh volunteers,  iii.  372. 

Drummond,  George,  of  Blair,  ii.  2G2. 

Drummond,  James,  painter,  iii.  619. 

Drummond,  Lord,  i.  464,  529,  544. 

Drummond,  Lord,  ii.  188. 

Drummond,  Lord,  at  Philiphaugh,  iii. 
79. 

Drummond,  Lord,  joins  the  Pretender, 
iii.  344,  348,  353,  354. 

Drummond,  Lord  John,  joins  Prince 
Charles,  iii.  389,  397,  398. 

Drummond,  ilargaret,  mistress  of 
James  IV. ,  i.  517. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  ii.  25 ; 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  visit 
of  Charles  I.  to  Edinburgh,  iii.  15; 
his  life  and  wi-itings,  324,  325 ;  corre- 
sponds with  Drayton  the  poet,  and  is 
visited  by  Ben  Jonson  ;  his  mechani- 
cal inventions,  325. 

Drummond,  Sir  John,  at  Tippermuir, 
iii.  71. 

Drummond,  Sir  Malcolm,  i.  362,  363. 

Drummond,  William  de,  i.  353. 

Drummossie  JIuir,  iii.  397,  398. 

Drnmwhassel,  Laiitl  of,  ii.  287. 

Drury,  William,  marshal  of  Berwick, 
ii.  283. 

Drust,  son  of  Pictish  king,  i.  51. 

Dryburgh  -A,bbey,  i.  112,  163. 

Ducking-stool,  punishment  of  the,  ii. 
265. 

Duddingston,  iii.  376. 

Dudley,  Lord  Robert,  ii.  152. 

Duels,  frequency  of,  ii.  261. 

Duff  or  Oda,  reign  of,  i.  78. 
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Duff,  Dr.,  first  missionary  appointed  by 
Cliiircli  of  .ScotlanJ,  iii.  f)0"J. 

Duke,  title  of,  first  introiluced,  i.  353. 

Diiinliarton  Ixirufii,  i.  3SS 

Duinliarton  Castle,  surrendered  to 
Edward  I.,  i.  1*0;  hoMs  out  agaiust 
Baliol,  30-2 ;  garrisoned  by  French 
soldiers,  549;  captured,  ii.  287;  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  keeper  of,  368; 
taken  by  the  Covenantt- rs,  iii.  3S. 

Dumfries,  i.  13G;  burned,  308;  articles 
of  the  Lhiion  burned  by  the  Came- 
ronlans  at,  iii.  271 ;  attempt  of  the 
Jacobites  to  surprise,  3-15;  punished 
by  the  rebels,  389. 

Dumfries  Castle,  i.  229;  ii.  285. 

Duninouii,  the,  i.  3S*. 

Dun,  Laird  of,  ii.  120. 

Duiiaverty,  Bruce  at,  i.  214. 

Dunbar,  i.  123;  ii.  S3,  111 ;  importance 
of,  in  1025,  iii.  305. 

Dunbar,  battles  of,  i.  179;  iii.  111. 

Dunbar  Castle,  defended  by  Black 
-Agnes,  i.  308;  surrendered  to  the 
English,  459,  and  recovered,  462; 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  508 ;  garri- 
soned by  French  soMiers,  549. 

Duiiliiir,  Earl  of,  i.  l;JO,  130,  106. 

Diiiili.ir,  Earl  of,  i.  192. 

Diiiili.ir,  Earl  of.  i.  314. 

Dunbar,  Earl  of,  ii.  558,  559. 

Dunbar,  Gavin,  .Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
made  chancellor,  i.  573 ;  Archdeacon 
of  .St.  Andrews  and  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, ii.  3 ;  his  persecution  of  here-  \ 


Eadie,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  iii.  613. 
.Eadmer,   Primate  of  Scotland,  i.  103, 

104.  146. 
tics.   11 ;  his  dispute  with  Cardinal  J^adulf,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  i.  82. 

Eagleshani,  violent  settlement  at,  iii. 

451. 


Beaton,  65;  opposes  George  Wishart's  ' 
preaching,  67  ;  helplessness  of.  226. 
Duubar,    William,    ii.    20,    21,   45;   his,- Earl,  introduction  of  title  of,  i.  157 


'elation    to    the    Reformation,    45; 
ected  by  the  king;  his  poetry,  46. 
Dunblane,  see  of,  i.  112,  153. 
Dunblane,  Bishop  of,  attends  council 
in  England,  i.  137 ;  persecutes  here- 
tics, ii.  59;  takes  part  against  the 
Congregation,  108. 


Duncan  I.,   reign  of,  i.  83;  legendarsfyf  Eating,  excesses  in,  iii.  498 


history,  84;  revolt  of  Tliorfin ;  Dun- 
can is  killed  by  order  of  Macbeth,  85. 

Duncan  II.,  reign  of.  i.  93,  94. 

Duncan,  Admiral,  Viscount  Camper- 
down,  iii.  434. 

Duncan,  Rev.  Andrew,  ii.  546,  571. 

Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  regent,  i.  166. 

Duncan,  Geils.  the  witch,  ii.  515. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  painter,  iii.  619. 

Duncanson.  Rev.  John,  ii.  310,  362 

Duncha,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  i.  78 

Duncrub,  l)attle  of,  i.  78. 

Dundarg  Castle,  i.  303. 

Dumlas,  Admiral,  iii.  544. 

Dundas,  Henry  (Lord  .Melville),  his  able 
management  of  Scottish  affairs,  iii. 
427,  509 ;  his  precautions  in  view  of 
invasion,  436 :  impeachment  and 
acquittal  of,  509. 

Duntiee,  Wallace  educated  at,  i.  182 ; 
taken  by  Montrose,  iii.  73:  taken  by 
General  Monk,  117;  entry  of  the 
Pretender  into,  351. 

Dundee,  Viscount.     See  Claverhouse. 

Dundrennan  Abbey,  ii.  207. 

Dunfermline,  monastery  of,  i.  105,  202. 

Dunfermline,  Abbot  of,  i.  130,  137. 

Dunfermline,  Abbot  of.  killed,  i.  567. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  iii.  43,  48,  109. 

Dunfermline  Declaration,  the,  iii.  110. 

Dun.glass  Castle,  ii.  2,59. 

Dunibirsel.     See  DonibrUtle. 

Dunipace,  Wallace's  boyhood  at,  i.  182. 

Duniwassals  of  rebel  army,  iii.  374. 

Dunkeld,  relics  of  St.  Columba  removed 
to,  i.  74,  144;  Duncha,  Abbot  of,  78; 
founding  of  bishopric  of,  112;  John 
Scot  appointed  to  see  of,  120,  152 ; 
monks  of  lona  remove  to,  144 ;  the 
Jacobites  defeated  at,  iii.  223. 

Dunkeld,  Bishop  of,  i.  137,  'ZiS,  473, 
542;  ii.  9,  108,  226,  338,  489. 

Dunlop,  Bessie,  a  witch,  ii.  532. 

Kunniore,  Sir  John,  i.  136,  137. 

Duns  or  burgs,  i.  97. 

liiiu-i  Scotus,  or  John  of  Dunse,  i.  293. 

l>iiii>e  Law.  iii.  39.  45, 

Duplin,  Lord,  joins  Montrose,  iii.  71. 

Duplin.  Lord,  Jacobite,  iii.  344. 

Duppliu  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  297. 
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Durham,  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of,  i. 

169. 

Durham  or  Nevil's  Cross,  battle  of,  i. 
315. 

Durham  Castle,  i.  83. 

Durham,  Rev.  James,  iii.  322. 

Durie,  Rev.  John,  preaches  against  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  ii.  319 ;  summoned 
before  the  council,  320;  attends  the 
Earl  of  Morton  at  liis  execution,  323; 
preaches  against  the  .Association,  329; 
opposes  the  a])])ointnicnt  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  330;  banished  from 
Edinburgh,  ,S31,  333;  bis  triumphal 
return,  337,  523 ;  procee<lings  against, 
for  ajjproval  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven, 
343;  protests  against  the  name  and 
otlice  of  bishop,  492. 

Durie,  Rev.  Robert,  ii.  546. 

Durward,  Alan,  i.  129,  130,  131,  157 

Dwarfs  at  court,  ii.  35. 

Dyce,  William,  painter,  iii.  619. 

Dykes,  Rev.  John,  ii.  459, 

Dvsart,  Lady,  marries  Lauderdale,  iii. 
"l59. 

Dyvours  or  bankrupts,  punishment  of, 
and  dress  worn  by,  iii.  304. 
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Earl  iMarischal,  ii.  108,  123. 

Earl  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  IL 

521. 
Earth-houses,  i.  27  ;  description  of,  31*. 
Earthquake,    superstition    concerning, 

ii.  4,53. 
East  India  Company,  iii,  254,  544,  547. 


Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  iii.  536. 

Eclipse,  superstition  concerning,  ii, 
453, 

Edeir,  King  of  Scots,  i,  35, 

Edgar,  reign  of,  i.  94,  101,  102. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  iii.  05, 

Edinburgh,  abandoned  by  the  English, 
i,  77 ;  one  of  the  court  of  four  burghs, 
160;  parliament  at,  in  1436,  i,  399; 
privileges  conferred  on ;  first  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  ii,  20 ;  origin  of 
the  town-guard ;  Dunbar's  descrip- 
tion of  the  streets  ;  trades  practised 
in,  21 ;  civic  feuds  :  sanitary  regula- 
tions ;  visit  of  pestilence ;  energetic 
action  of  the  magistrates  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  22 ;  burned  by  the 
En.glish,  61 ;  taken  by  the  Congrega- 
tion, 111 ;  retaken  by  the  (|ueen- 
regent,  120 ;  independent  spirit  of 
its  citizens,  253  :  regulations  for  the 
cleanliness  and  safety  of  the  streets; 
suppression  of  street  riots ;  regula- 
tions of  the  markets,  254  :  mutilation 
of  the  city  standard.  256;  feud  against 
Leith,  257  ;  feud  fights  in,  261 ;  Fynes 
Moryson's  description  of,  526;  want 
of  cleanliness,  527 ;  riots  against 
Popery,  iii.  216;  contention  and  in- 
trigue in,  concerning  the  Union,  262; 
public  fast  held  in,  263 ;  riot  in,  264 ; 
reception  of  Charles  I,  in,  301 ;  recep- 
tion of  Duke  of  York  in,  303  ;  first 
stage-coach  run  between,  and  Lon- 
don; growing  importance  of ;  Taylor's 
description  of,  308 ;  tradesman  first 
appointed  provost;  its  dirty  streets ; 
street  riots,  309 ;  fraudulent  shop- 
keepers: rules  for  cleansing  streets 
enforced ;  prevalence  of  fires  on  ac- 
count of  wooden  houses,  310:  coffee- 
houses first  established  in  :  riot  occa- 
sioned by  impressment ;  description 
of  the  'great  fire',  311;  George  I, 
proclaimed  in,  342 ;  attempt  of  the 
Jacobites  to  take  the  castle,  344 ; 
failure  of  the  Jacobites  to  surprise, 
345:  the  Porteons  riot  in,  359:  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on,  3(!2 :  alarm  at 
approach  of  Prince  Charles'  army ; 
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cowardly  conduct  of  the  vidunteers, 
372;  captured  by  the  rebels,  373; 
lukewarmness  of  the  citizens  in  the 
cause  of  Prince  Cliarles.  375;  rejoicings 
in,  after  battle  of  I'restoiijians,  379; 
proceedings  of  the  Jacobitis  in,  3S0; 
its  position  after  the  Vnion,  472; 
described  by  various  visitors,  473; 
its  dwelling-houses ;  a  penny-po.st  in- 
troduced, 474 ;  unsavoury  condition 
of  the  streets  ;  rise  of  the  New  Town, 
475 ;  character  of  the  civic  magis- 
tracy;  the  town-guard,  476;  dis- 
orderly proceedings  on  New-year's 
days;  the  cadies;  first  attempts  to 
introduce  a  theatre,  477 ;  efforts  of 
Allan  Ramsay  and  Rev.  John  Home; 
dancing  assemblies :  practice  of  h.ird 
drinking,  478;  masciuerades,  479;  the 
ridotto,  480;  cultivation  of  music; 
the  'Comely  Gardens',  481:  prize- 
fighting and  wagering  not  in  favour: 
horse-racing,  4si2;  taverns  largely 
patronized;  oyster-cellars,  483:  stu- 
dents' societies,  484 ;  gambling ; 
cookery  of  the  period,  485 ;  tlie 
universal  '  twall-honrs ' ;  want  of 
inns;  sedan-chairs  and  coaches,  486. 

Ediid)urgh  Castle,  suirendered  to  Eng- 
land, i.  117;  restored,  1'20 :  surren- 
dered to  Edward  I,,  ISO:  taken  by 
Randolph,  230;  razed  to  the  ground, 
231 ;  captured  by  the  adherents  of 
David  Bruce,  311;  taken  by  Ge,neral 
Leslie,  iii.  38, 

'Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia',  the,  iii. 
60S,  613. 

'  E<linburgh  Review ',  the,  iii,  606. 

Edinburgh  University,  ii.  521 ;  iii.  298. 

Education,  i.  164 ;  scheme  of,  in  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  ii.  238 ;  proposals 
for  improvement  of,  314 ;  efforts  of 
Assembly  for.  338:  state  of,  in  16th 
century,  516,  523 ;  endeavours  of  the 
clergy  to  promote,  iii.  292 :  grammar, 
song,  and  parish  schocds  in  17th 
century,  299;  efforts  of  tlie  Episco- 
palians to  establish  parish  schools; 
education  retarded  by  the  ci\'il  wars ; 
acts  of  William  and  Mary  for  pro- 
moting, 300;  state  of,  up  to  1870; 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  bill  of  1869 ;  Mr. 
F^oster's  measure  of  1870,  iii.  554;  edu- 
cation acts  passed  for  Scotland,  554, 
555;  working  of  the  new  system  in 
England  and  Scotland,  555,  620, 

Edward  I,,  ascends  the  throne  of 
England,  i.  138  ;  applied  to  as  arbiter 
in  Scottish  affairs,  167 :  assumes  the 
title  of  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland, 
170 :  decides  in  favour  of  John  Baliol, 
175;  renounces  the  Treaty  of  Brigham, 
176 ;  invades  Scotland.  178 ;  sends 
Baliol  to  the  Tower,  180;  removes 
the  coronation  stone ;  holds  a  par- 
liament at  Berwick,  181;  again  in- 
vades Scotland.  190:  liattle  of  Falkirk, 
192 ;  ravages  the  country,  194 ;  great 
preparations  for  conquest  of  Scot- 
land: makes  a  fruitless  incursion,  197; 
claim  bv  the  pope  to  the  superiority 
of  Scotland,  198,  276;  Edward's  reply, 
199:  again  invades  Scotland,  200; 
battle  of  Roslin,  201;  large  army 
enters  Scotland  and  lays  it  waste ; 
Wallace  again  in  the  fiebl,  202:  battle 
of  Stirling;  English  parliament  held 
at  St.  Andrews;  Fraser  and  Wallace 
outlawed;  siege  of  Stirling  Castle, 
203  ;  conquest  of  Scotland  complete  ; 
Wallace  is  captured  and  taken  to 
London;  his  execution,  204:  Edward 
makes  Scotland  a  dependency  of 
England,  206:  makes  a  final  effort  to 
comidete  the  conquest;  his  last 
hours  and  commands,  223. 

Edward  II.,  succeeds  his  father:  indif- 
ferent about  conquest  of  Scotland ; 
hastily  returns  to  England,  i,  223; 
his  infatuation,  220  :  resolves  upon 
another  invasion  :  its  failure ;  his 
vanity ;  sends  his  favourite  Gaveston 
into  Scotland,  227  ;  tries  to  gain  over 
the  pope;  his  wretched  helplessness, 
228;  his  cruelty;  prepares  for  a  de- 
cisive contest,  232 :  is  defeated  at 
Bannockburn,  237;  liis  ignominious 
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flight,  i.  239 ;  tries  to  starve  the  Scots, 
243 ;  invokes  the  aid  of  tlie  pope,  248 ; 
his  niacliinations  against  the  Scots, 
257 ;  again  invades  Scotland,  258 ;  liis 
nobles  plot  against  him ;  recognizes 
Bruce  as  king,  260  ;  the  pope's  letter 
to,  261 ;  his  deposition  and  death, 
262,  263. 

Edward  III.,  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Queen  Isabella  and  Morti- 
mer; formidable  muster  against  Scot- 
land, i.  263 ;  the  Scottish  army  eludes 
the  English,  264 ;  he  retires  to  York, 
267 ;  a  treaty  of  peace,  268 ;  war  re- 
newed, 296 ;  favours  the  cause  of 
Baliol,  299 ;  invades  Scotland ;  his 
merciless  severity ;  his  victory  at 
Halidon  Hill,  301 ;  again  enters  Scot- 
land, 303;  returns  to  England,  306; 
his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  307 ; 
he  tampers  with  the  Knight  of  Lid- 
desdale,  313;  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross; 
King  David  taken  prisoner,  315 ;  Ed- 
ward's agreement  with  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  318 ;  Baliol  surrenders  his 
rights  to ;  Edward  invades  Scotland, 
320;  his  failures;  sets  David  free,  321; 
liis  attempts  to  gain  over  the  Scot- 
tish people,  323,  328 ;  the  Treaty  of 
Renunciation,  324;  his  shameful  com- 
pact with  David,  326  ;  his  arrogant 
assumptions,  329,  333 ;  fruitless  re- 
sults of  his  conquests,  333 ;  his  deatli, 
334. 

Edward  IV., foments  divisions  amongst 
the  Scots,  i.  433 ;  his  matrimonial 
negotiations  with  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
435  ;  proposes  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  son  of  James  III. ;  invades 
France,  448 ;  refuses  to  continue  the 
yearly  subsidy  to  James,  449 ;  pre- 
pares to  invade  Scotland,  452 ;  his 
compacts  with  Duke  of  Albany,  454, 
457 ;  his  death,  459. 

Edward  VI.,  proposed  marriage  with 
Queen  Mary,  ii.  77 ;  his  death,  93. 

Edwards,  Rev.  John,  presented  to 
Marnoch,  iii.  574 ;  his  appointment 
confirmed  by  old  Assemlily,  584. 

Edwin,  town  of,  or  Edinburgh,  i.  77. 

'^gidia,  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  i.  342. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  joins  coalition 
against  Bothwell,  ii.  188 ;  joins 
Queen  Mary  at  Hamilton,  206 ;  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency,  309. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  assassinated,  ii.  375. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  iii.  97,  118,  126. 

Egypt,  French  invasion  of,  iii.  436 ; 
evacuated,  507 ;  British  interference 
in  affairs  of,  559. 

Elba,  Napoleon  banished  to,  iii.  514. 

Elcho,  monastery  of,  i.  313. 

Elcho,  Lord,  at  Tippermuir,  iii.  71. 

Elcho,  Lord,  in  rebellion  of  1745,  iii. 
381,  382,  397,  399,  400. 

Elder,  James,  usurer,  iii.  305. 

Elder,  John,  his  sketch  of  the  High- 
lauders,  ii.  27. 

Elder,  John,  marine  engineer,  iii.  590. 

Eldership  in  the  church,  iii.  577. 

Elder-tree,  alleged  power  of,  against 
witches,  iii.  290. 

Election,  right  of,  in  the  ancient  church, 
i.  469,  471. 

Elf-arrows,  i.  15. 

Elf-hame,  or  Elfame,  ii.  514. 

Elgin,  i.  81,  350,  422. 

Eliott,  General,  defends  Gibraltar,  iii. 
426. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  i.  215, 
240,  270. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  James 
VI.,  ii.  574. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  daughterof  Charles 
I.,  iii.  102. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  remonstrates  with 
Queen  Mary,  ii.  184 ;  her  conduct  on 
Mary  being  taken  prisoner,  194,  195; 
sends  Captain  Arrington  to  Scotland, 
316 ;  sends  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  318 ; 
her  anger  at  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  as  governor  of  Dum- 
barton Castle,  319 ;  her  parsimony, 
343;  roused  by  James's  conduct,  346; 
sends  Sir  Edward  Wotton  to  Scot- 
land,  363;  sends  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 
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dolph,  368 ;  smallness  of  pension 
offered  to  James,  370 ;  plot  to  assas- 
sinate her,  378 ;  her  indignation  at 
the  King  of  France,  387  ;  refuses  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  Mary, 
389 ;  proposes  her  assassination ; 
signs  the  death-warrant ;  proposes 
that  Sir  Aniias  Paulet  should  put 
Mary  to  death,  390;  her  indignation 
at  his  refusal,  391 ;  her  ditticulties 
after  the  death  of  Mary,  396;  her 
hypocritical  regret ;  propitiatory 
letter  to  James,  397 ;  anxiety  to 
have  him  on  her  side,  400 ;  her 
delight  with  the  spirit  displayed  by 
James,  401 ;  fails  to  keep  her  pro- 
mises to  him,  402 ;  complains  of 
James  harbouring  Popish  conspira- 
tors, 416;  her  indignation  at  his 
lenity,  424 ;  god-mother  to  the  son  of 
James,  427  ;  complains  of  the  neglect 
of  her  people,  481 ;  her  last  illness ; 
names  James  as  her  successor;  her 
death,  482. 

EUame  Kirk.  i.  515. 

Elliot,  Ebeuezer,  iii.  533. 

Elliot,  Miss  Jane,  poet,  iii.  502. 

Elliott,  John,  of  the  Park,  ii.  178. 

Elphinston,  Nicholas,  ii.  196. 

Elphinston,  William,  founder  of  the 
commerce  of  Glasgow,  i.  487. 

Elphinston,  William,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, i.  542  ;  ii.  42. 

Elphiustoue,  John,  an  Octavian,  ii.  434. 

Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  in  India, 
iii.  545. 

Elton,  Mr.,  quoted,  i.  2,  19. 

Emigration,  early  Scottish,  to  France, 
iii.  276;  to  Bohemia,  277,  278;  to 
Poland  and  Russia,  278 ;  effects  of, 
on  population,  587. 

'  Encyclopajdia  Britannica',  the,  iii. 
613. 

Engagers,  the,  iii.  97. 

England,  origin  of  name,  i.  50;  union 
with  Scotland  recommended,  iii.  246; 
meeting  of  ci  immjssioners  in  London, 
247 ;  threatened  war  with  Scotland 
on  account  of  the  Act  of  Security, 
254 ;  the  queen  empowered  to  no- 
minate commissioners  to  consider 
the  Union,  257  ;  meeting  of  commis- 
sioners to  settle  terms ;  final  ratitica- 
tion,  259 ;  scarcity  of  troops  in,  in 
1745,  iii.  378 ;  arrival  of  Dutch  and 
Danish  troops,  3S1 ;  campaign  of 
Prince  Charles  in,  383. 

England,  Sir  Richard,  in  the  Crimea, 
iii.  538,  539,  540. 

Ensilage,  introduction  of,  iii.  594. 

Entail,  law  of,  establislied,  iii.  202 

Enterkin  Path,  iii.  196. 

Eocha".     See  Achaius. 

Episcopacy,  introduced  into  Scotland, 
iii.  133 ;  established  by  parliament, 
134 ;  Queen  Anne's  attacliment  to, 
246 ;  hatred  of  the  Scots  for,  249. 

Episcopal  form  of  church  polity  estab- 
lished, i.  145. 

Episcopal  clergy,  Queen  Anne's  attempt 
to  relieve,  iii.  249 ;  bill  for  relief  of, 
429. 

Episcopalians,  their  dislike  for  the 
Union,  iii.  262 ;  their  attempt  to 
establish  schools  in  Scotland,  300 ; 
try  to  introduce  the  liturgy ;  act  for 
the  toleration  of,  335 ;  their  chapels 
destroyed  by  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
397. 

Erastianism,  iii.  320. 

Erceldoun,  'Thomas  of,  i.  165. 

Eric,  King  of  Norway,  i.  139. 

Ermengarde,  queen  of  William  I.,  i. 
120. 

Errol.  Lord  Hay,  Earl  of,  Constable  of 
Scotland,  i.  422. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  i.  464. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  ii.  12,  187. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  intrigues  with  Spain ; 
attempts  a  rising,  ii.  402 ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  seize  the  king,  414 ; 
engaged  in  the  plot  of  the  Spanish 
Blanks,  415 ;  excommunicated,  421, 
557  ;  forfeits  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
oblivion,  425;  wounded  at  Glenlivat, 
429;  his  castle  of  Slaines  burned, 
430;  retires  into  exile,  432. 
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Errol,  Earl  of,  iii.  265,  302. 

Erskine,  Alexander,  minister-at-war  to 
King  of  Sweden,  iii.  278. 

Erskine,  Alexander,  guardian  of  King 
James  VI.,  ii.  307,  309. 

Erskine,  Arthur,  captain  of  Queen 
Mary's  guard,  ii.  138. 

Erskine,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  zeal  for  missions, 
iii.  457,  458. 

Erskine,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  his  opposition 
to  patronage,  iii.  446 ;  summoned 
before  the  Assembly,  and  deposed, 
447. 

Erskine,  Lord,  i.  464,  466. 

Erskine,  Lord,  i.  549;  ii.  83. 

Erskine,  Lord,  ii.  120,  122,  134. 

Erskine,  Lord,  iii.  35. 

Erskine,  Margaret,  in  charge  of  Queen 
Mary  at  Lochleven  Castle,  ii.  193. 

Erskine,  Rev.  Ralph,  iii.  444,  448. 

Erskine,  Sir  Robert,  i.  333. 

Erskine,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  467. 

Erskine  of  Dun,  John,  defeats  an  Eng- 
lish army  in  Angus,  ii.  83;  interview 
with  John  Knox,  97;  subscribes  the 
bond  of  the  Congregation,  98 ;  made 
the  instrument  of  a  fraud  by  the 
queen  -  regent,  105  ;  accompanies 
Knox  in  his  interview  with  the 
queen,  150,  151 ;  notice  of,  269;  assis- 
tant moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, 313. 

Eskdale,  Raid  of,  i.  524. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  iii.  38,  65,  68,  283. 

Essie,  battle  of,  1.  86. 

Established  Church.  See  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Estates,  Scottish,  meet  at  Dundee  in 
1310,  i.  227;  apply  to  Edward  I.  as 
arbiter,  167;  meeting  at  Brigham, 
168 ;  remonstrate  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  iii.  104 ;  take  steps 
to  meet  Montrose's  raid,  106 ;  purge 
the  king's  household  of  the  profane, 
112 ;  called  to  meet  at  Inverurie, 
117 ;  committee  continued  in  power 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  126. 
See  Parliament. 

Esus  or  Hesus,  Druid  divinity,  i.  60. 

Ethodius  I.,  reign  of,  i.  38. 

Eumenius  quoted,  i.  36*. 

Eupatoria,  iii.  538,  543. 

Euphemia,  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  i. 
333. 

Eure,  Colonel,  at  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  99. 

Eure,  Sir  Ralph,  at  Aucrum  Moor,  ii. 
63. 

Evans,  Sir  George  de  Lacy,  iii.  538,  539, 
542. 

Evenus,  King,  '  mercheta  mulierum' 
devised  by,  i.  159. 

Ewart,  Rev.  Peter,  ii.  566. 

Export,  articles  of.  in  15th  century, 
i.  376 ;  export  duties  in  15th  century, 
486;  exports  in  16th  century,  ii.  252; 
exportation  disallowed,  499 ;  exports 
and  imports,  1760-1800,  iii.  464. 


F. 


Faed,  Thos.  and  John,  painters,  iiL  620 

Failford,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Fairljairn,  Principal  Patrick,  iii.  613. 

Fairljairu,  Sir  William,  engineer,  iii. 
590. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  commands  the  army  of 
the  Parliament,  iii.  66,  68;  besieges 
Oxford ;  at  Naseby,  76 ;  tries  to  re- 
store the  king  to  the  Presbyterians, 
91 ;  takes  possession  of  London,  92. 

Fairfoul,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  iii. 
134,  137. 

Fairies'  arrows,  i.  15. 

Fairlie,  James,  disputant  before  James 
VI.,  iii.  299. 

Fairs,  i.  498;  iii.  297. 

Fala  Muir,  i.  597,  698. 

Falaise,  Normandy,  i.  117. 

Falconer,  Sir  James,  iii.  253. 

Falconer,  William,  poet,  iii.  502. 

Falconers,  origin  of  name,  i.  162. 

Falkirk,  battles  of,  i.  192 ;  iii.  390,  391. 

Falkland,  conference  at,  ii.  558 

Falkland,  Lord,  death  of,  iii.  66. 

'  Falkland  on  the  Green ',  i.  503. 
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FAMINE 

Famine,  in  1439,  i.  409;  in  1795.  iii.  472; 
famine  prices  of  food  in  1800,  iii.  506. 

Farming',  ilepressed  condition  of,  in 
IGtli  century,  ii.  528;  in  recent  times, 
iii.  594. 

Farthiusjale  worn  by  ladies,  ii.  37. 

Fast  Castle,  i.  3GG. 

Favvoett,  Mr.,  postmaster-general,  iii. 
55S. 

Feane,  John,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii. 
400. 

Feastini:  in  15th  century,  i.  497. 

Kelton,  John,  assassin,  iii.  7. 

Fenclble  corps,  early,  iii.  424.  435. 

Fenella  assassinates  Kenneth  III.,  i.  80. 

Ferj;us,  King  of  the  Scots;  his  wise 
rule,  i.  33 ;  perishes  by  shipwreck,  34. 

Fergus  II.,  son  of  Ere,  i.  40,  49,  52. 

Fergus  of  Galloway,  i.  114. 

Ferguson  the  Plotter,  iii.  251. 

Ferguson,  Kev.  David,  minister  of 
Uunfermline,  ii.  12C;  sent  to  warn 
the  king  against  innovations,  344 ; 
opposes  the  proposal  to  have  the 
church  represented  in  parliameut, 
452. 

Fergusson,  Robert,  poet.  iii.  501. 

Feme,  Abbot  of,  i.  569;  ii.  3. 

Ferniehirst,  Laird  of,  i.  575;  ii.  325, 
336,  364.  370. 

Fernihirst  Castle,  ii.  84. 

Ferrers.  Henry  de,  i.  297. 

Ferrie,  Profess(jr,  case  of,  iii.  567. 

Ferrier,  Professor  James  Frederick,  iii. 
610.  611. 

Ferrier.  Susan  Edmonstone,  novelist, 
iii.  605. 

Ferries,  regulation  of  fares  at,  i.  461. 

Festivals,  of  the  Druids,  i.  59;  in  15th 
century,  493;  in  18th  century,  iii.  496. 

Fetlianlea  on  Stanmore,  battle  of,  i.  52. 

Fettercairn,  assassination  of  Kenneth 
III.  at,  i.  80. 

Fetteresso,  i.  77 ;  iii.  73,  350. 

Feudalism  in  Scotland,  i.  155;  abolished, 
iii.  409,  463,  464,  471. 

Feuds,  frequency  of,  ii.  26,  261,  262; 
laws  for  suppression  of,  506. 

Fian,  Doctor.    See  Cunningham  (John). 

Fife,  one  of  the  ten  districts  into  which 
Scotland  was  divided,  i.  94. 

Fife,  Earl  of.  regent,  i.  166. 

Fife,  Duncan,  Earl  of,  i.  299,  315. 

Fife,  Earl  of,  arrested  by  James  I. ,  i.  387. 

Fife.  Earl  of  (Murdoch  and  Roberi). 
See  under  Albany. 

Fife,  John,  reformer,  ii.  6. 

Financial  crisis  of  1857,  iii.  548. 

Finch,  Sir  John.  iii.  9. 

Findlater,  Earl  of,  iii.  339. 

Findlay,  Rev.  Mr.,  Dollar,  iii.  452. 

Fine  arts,  state  of  the,  ii.  40;  iii.  617. 

Fingal,  Boece's  notice  of,  i.  46. 

Finhaven  Castle,  ii.  72. 

Finlay,  Bishop  of  Lismore  and  Argyle, 
i.  38S. 

Finlay.  George,  historian,  iii.  609. 

Firearms,  first  cannon  heard  in  Scot- 
land, i.  378;  the  second  occasion  when 
used,  379;  increasing  use  of,  ii.  29; 
iii.  2S3 ;  in  naval  warfare,  ii.  29 ;  laws 
against  the  carrying  of,  506;  improve- 
ments in,  iii.  284. 

Fires,  destructive,  i.  163. 

Fisli.  curing  of,  i.  161,  289;  used  as 
food,  292 ;  a  chief  article  of  commerce 
in  17th  century,  iii.  305. 

Fish-curing  at  Aberdeen,  i.  289. 

Fislier,  Rev.  James,  iii.  447. 

Fislieries,  promotion  of,  i.  160,  161, 
289;  fisliing  establishments  set  up, 
292;  protection  of,  in  James  I.'s 
time,  386  ;  laws  for  promoting,  444, 
461 ;  improvement  of,  by  James  V., 
596;  under  James  IV.,  ii.  17;  grant 
for  encouragement  of,  iii.  462 ;  pro- 
gri'ss  of,  in  19th  century,  595. 

Fit/.-Marraaduke,  Sir  John,  i.  227. 

Five  .Articles  of  Perth,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  ii.  56;' ;  discon- 
tentment of  the  people,  570;  punish- 
ment of  ministers  for  opposing,  571 ; 
passed  by  parliament,  572 ;  upheld 
by  Charles  I.,  iii.  13. 

Flanders,  commercial  relations  with, 
i.  389. 

Flax  not  grown  as  a  crop,  iii.  595. 
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Fleetwood,  Lieut. -general,  iii.  116. 

Fleming,  Lord,  guardian  of  James  V., 
i.  546 ;  ii.  95,  96. 

Fleming,  Lord,  governor  of  Dumbarton 
Castle,  ii.  206,  2s7,  288. 

Fleming,  Malcolm,  hohls  Dumbarton 
Castle  against  Edward  Baliol,  i.  302. 

Fleming,  Malcolm,  Lord  of  Cumber- 
nauld, i.  387. 

Fleming,  Robert,  joins  Bruce,  i.  210. 

Flemings,  family  of  the,  i.  156. 

Flemish,  their  courage  in  defence  of 
Berwick,  i.  178;  Edward  II.  tries  to 
induce  them  to  give  up  traffic  with 
the  Scots,  289;  weavers  introduced 
into  Scotland,  ii.  502. 

Fletcher,  comedian,  ii.  460. 

Fletcher,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
ii.  394. 

Fletcher  of  Sal  ton,  his  estates  forfeited, 
iii.  202 ;  sent  back  to  Holland  by 
Monmouth,  205;  his  speech  on  the 
Act  of  Security,  250;  his  Bill  of 
Limitations,  250,  257;  opposes  the 
I'nion,  257;  his  account  of  the  beg- 
gars and  their  ways,  315. 

Flint  implements  and  weapons,  i.  9, 
15.  16 ;  manufacture  of,  at  Brandon 
and  Cissbury,  16,  17. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  i.  534. 

Flyting,  punishment  for,  ii.  265. 

Fogo,  John,  Abbotof  Melrose,  i.  395,471. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of;  bravery  of  the 
Highlanders  at,  iii.  411. 

Food,  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  72;  of  the 
people  in  13th  century,  291 :  in  14th 
century,  381 ;  in  loth  centurj-,  ii.  38. 
39;  animal  food  prohibited,  499; 
laws  regulating  the  price  and  quality 
of.  504 ;  in  17th  century ;  French 
origin  of  the  names  of  dishes,  iii.  317. 

Fool,  a  court  official,  ii.  35. 

Fool  Raid,  the,  i.'369. 

Football,  game  of,  prohibited,  i.  386; 
discountenanced,  444 ;  penalty  for 
playing,4S2;  mentioned,  ii.  34,266,535. 

Foot-racing,  iii.  319. 

Forbes,  Professor  James  David,  physi- 
cist, iii.  614. 

Forbes,  John,  moderator  of  General 
Assembly,  ii.  544;  tried  for  treason, 
546 ;  found  guilty,  547. 

Forbes,  Lord,  i.  464,  507. 

Forbes,  Master  of,  i.  585. 

Forbes,  William,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
iii.  18. 

Forbes  of  Culloden,  his  account  of  the 
great  fire  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  311;  his 
election  opposed.  342;  his  prudent 
conduct  in  the  Highlands,  357 ;  his 
plan  for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the 
Highlands,  363;  it  is  rejected  by  the 
cabinet,  364;  forced  to  retire  from 
Inverness,  396;  ingratitude  of  the 
government  to,  400;  his  death,  401; 
hospitality  of,  498. 

Forbes-Mackenzie  Act,  the,  iii.  537. 

Fordun,  John  de,  on  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Scotland,  i.  62 ; 
his  zeal  in  collecting  historical  infor- 
mation, 381 ;  his  '  Scotichronicon ', 
382. 

Forestalling  the  markets,  ii.  504. 

Forests,  abundance  of,  in  early  times; 
their  value  as  a  defence,  i.  283;  dis- 
appearance of.  483 ;  laws  to  protect 
the  royal,  ii.  534. 

Forfar  destroyed  by  fire,  i.  163. 

Forfeited  Highland  estates,  act  passed 
for  managing,  iii.  412;  fraudulent 
mortgages  upon,  413 ;  settlement  of 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  on; 
bought  back  to  heirs  of  former 
owners,  422 ;  restored,  427. 

Forman,  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Moray, 
i.  529,  530,  543,  .'i44. 

Forman,  Robert,  lyon-king-at-arms,  ii. 
117. 

Fornication,  prevalence  of,  iii.  292; 
punishments  inflicted  for,  293. 

Forres  Castle,  i.  81,  82. 

Forrest,  Henry,  burnt  for  heresy,  ii.  6,  7. 

Forrest,  William,  engraver,  iii.  621. 

Forrest.  Dean  Thomas,  vicar  of  Dollar, 
executed  for  heresy,  i.  587;  ii.  8,  9, 10. 

Forrester,  Robert,  executed  for  heresy, 
i.  537;  ii.  8. 


GALDIS 

Forster,  Sir  John,  warden,  ii.  303,  305. 

Forster,  Thomas,  joins  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  iii.  34.5-348,  354. 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  E.,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  iii.  558. 

Fort-Augustus,  iii.  396. 

Fort-George,  iii.  396. 

Forteviot,  i.  74,  75. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  iii.  427,  428. 

Forth  Bridge,  tlie,  iii.  591. 

Fortifications  of  the  country,  i.  97,  281, 
282. 

Forts,  William  de,  i.  125. 

Foster,  Roland,  a  Border  thief,  ii.  263. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  ii.  382. 

Foulis,  Lady,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii. 
406. 

Foulis,  Prof  Wm.,  St.  Andrews,  i.  384. 

Fountainhall,  Lord,  iii.  288. 

Fouiliiii.  French  admiral,  iii.  334. 

Fowke,  IJrigudier,  iii.  372. 

Fowler,  Sir  John,  civil  engineer,  iii. 
591. 

Fox,  Mr.,  defends  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, iii.  429;  his  death,  519. 

France,  early  alliance  of  the  Scots 
with,  i.  115 ;  iii.  275 ;  gallantry  of 
Scottish  soldiers  in ;  nobility  of, 
founded  by  Scots,  iii.  276 ;  refusal  of 
the  Jacobites  to  act  without  aid 
from,  332 ;  French  fleet  sails,  but 
returns  to  Dunkirk,  334 ;  prepares  to 
invade  Britain  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  365 ;  the  fleet  sets'  sail 
but  obliged  to  put  back,  366;  small 
supplies  of  men  and  money  sent  from, 
to  Prince  Charles,  381;  Prince  Charles 
forcibly  ejected  from,  403. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  ii.  74. 

Francis  II.  of  France,  ii.  130,  131. 

Franciscans  introduced  into  Scotland, 
i.  153. 

Fraser,  Sir  Alexander,  i.  210, 212, 224,298. 

Eraser,  Sir  James,  i.  299. 

Fraser,  Rev.  John,  his  account  of  the 
customs  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  282. 

Fraser,  Sir  Simon,  at  battle  of  Roslin, 
i.  201 ;  outlawed,  203 ;  executed,  216. 

Fraser,  Sir  Simon,  joins  Bruce,  i.  224, 
299,  300. 

Fraser,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, i.  166,  170,  276. 

Fraser  of  Lovat,  intrigues  in  favour  of 
James,  iii.  221 ;  his  outrage  on  Lady 
Lovat,  250;  his  plots;  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastille,  251 ;  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, 342;  again  joins  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts.  365 :  remonstrates  with 
Prince  Charles,  367 ;  his  great  influ- 
ence ;  excuses  himself  from  joining 
Prince  Charles'  standard,  371;  his 
continued  duplicity,  380,  381 ;  his 
interview  with  Prince  Charles  after 
Culloden,  401 ;  is  captured,  405 ;  his 
trial  and  execution.  406,  407. 

Frederick,  the  Palatine,  iii.  278. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  death  of, 
iii.  412. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  origin  of,  iiL 
532 ;  its  first  Assembly,  583 ;  becomes 
at  once  a  national  church,  585.  See 
Church  of  Scotland  and  General 
Assembly. 

Free  Trade  between  England  and 
Scotland,  iii.  247,  259. 

French  Revolution,  its  influence  in 
Britain,  iii.  429,  457. 

Frendraught,  Lord,  iii.  108. 

'  Friends  of  the  Constitution ',  iii.  430. 

'  Friends  of  the  People  ',  iii.  430. 

Fuentes  de  Ofioro,  battle  of,  iii.  513. 

Fulton,  Robert,  and  steam  na\igation, 
iii.  589. 

Funerals,  expensive  character  of,  and 
customs  at,  iii.  495,  496. 

Fyvie  Castle,  iii.  72. 
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Gaberluuzie,  the,  iii.  499. 

Galdus  or  Galgacus,  i.  2;  defeats  the 
Romans,  37 ;  leads  the  Caledonians 
against  the  Romans,  42 ;  at  Mons 
Grampius,  43 ;  head  chief  of  the 
Caledonians,  67;  his  chariots,  68. 


GALLEYS 

Galleys,  equipment  of,  i.  487. 

Gallipoli,  British  forces  at,  ill.  538. 

Galloway,  occupied  by  the  Criuthne  of 
Ulster,  i.  95 ;  war-cry  of  men  of,  99, 
109 ;  Norwegians  land  in,  101 ;  re- 
bellion against  Malcolm  IV.,  114; 
rebellion  against  William,  118;  parti- 
tioned among  tliree  English  barons ; 
subjugated,  125. 

Galloway,  the  men  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  i.  136. 

Galloway,  Bishop  of,  i.  566 ;  ii.  90,  561 ; 
iii.  23,  134. 

Galloway,  Fair  Maid  of,  i.  411,  427. 

Galloway,  John  Baliol,  Lord  of,  i.  170. 

Galloway,  Rev.  Patrick,  on  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,  ii.  470,  475;  his  account 
of  the  Hamptou  Court  Conference, 
541 ;  moderator  of  Assembly,  557. 

Gait,  John,  novelist,  iii.  605. 

Gambling  in  old  Edinburgh,  iii.  485. 

Game  preservation  in  15th  century,  i. 
498. 

Gamelin,  Bishop,  i.  131,  136. 

Games,  in  15th  century,  i.  499;  in  16th 
century,  ii.  266;  in  ITtli  century,  535; 
iii.  317;  In  18th  century,  iii.  497. 

Ganirie,  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  77. 

Gandamak,  treaty  of,  iii.  556. 

Gangers,  laws  against,  i.  386. 

'  Gardeloo  '  in  old  Edinljurgh,  iii.  475. 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  killed  at  Preston- 
pans,  iii.  370,  372,  378. 

Garencieres,  Eugene  de,  envoy,  i.  319. 

Gathelus,  i.  32. 

'  Gawain,  The  Adventures  of  Sir ',  i  504. 

Gawdy,  crown-sergeant,  ii.  383. 

Gawin,  Anthony,  gypsy,  ii.  28. 

Geddes,  Jennie,  iii.  21. 

Geikie,  Sir  Archibald,  geologist,  i.  8; 
iii.  614. 

General  Assembly,  meeting  of,  1561,  ii. 
139,  140 ;  of  1563,  ii.  156 ;  of  1564,  ii. 
157 ;  of  1565,  ii.  166 ;  of  1567,  ii.  196 ; 
the  first,  243;  introduction  of  lay 
element  to,  244;  of  1578,  restriction 
of  the  powers  of  bishops,  313;  of 
1579,  charges  against  Patrick  Adam- 
son  ;  Thomas  Smeton,  moderator, 
313 ;  message  from  King  James ;  the 
answer;  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  314 ;  of  1531, 
concessions  to  the  church ;  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  327;  of  June, 
1582,  case  of  John  Durie,  332 ;  pre.sent 
grievances  to  the  king,  333 ;  of  Octo- 
ber, 1582,  Raid  of  Ruthven,  337; 
anti-episcopal  warfare;  national  edu- 
cation ;  opposition  to  Popery,  338 ;  of 
1584,  refuse  to  condemn  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  351 ;  prevented  from  being 
held  in  1585,  ii.  368;  meets  at  Lin- 
lithgow; statement  of  grievances 
and  the  king's  reply,  369 ;  of  1586,  ii. 
373;  of  1592,  demands  for  church 
reform,  412;  of  1596,  mode  of  acknow- 
ledging public  sins,  434 ;  great 
national  religious  engagement,  435; 
its  concessions  to  the  king,  448;  of 
1597,  submit  to  the  king's  designs, 
451 ;  of  1598,  Andrew  Melvil  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  king,  453;  the  king 
addresses  it,  454;  opposition  of  John 
Davidson,  455 ;  of  1600,  Andrew  Mel- 
vil excluded;  regulations  for  the 
control  of  the  church  commissioners 
in  parliament,  456;  of  1572,  ii.  488, 
489;  of  1575,  trials  of  bishops,  491; 
regulation  of  clerical  attire,  492;  of 
1576,  ii.  492;  of  157S,  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  493;  at  Aberdeen,  pro- 
rogued, 643;  commission  held  at 
Perth,  544;  of  1605,  fraudulent  mode 
of  calling  it;  John  Forbes,  moderator; 
its  abrupt  dissolution;  ministers  who 
attended  it  imprisoned,  544;  pro- 
claimed unlawful,  545;  at  Linlithgow, 
5.51 ;  perpetual  moderators  estab- 
lished, 552;  at  Linlithgow;  James 
Law,  moderator,  557 ;  at  Glasgow, 
1610,  ii.  559;  dictatorial  proceedings 
of  the  prelatic  party,  560;  at  Aber- 
deen ;  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  564;  at  Perth,  in  1618,  ii. 
568 ;  Spottiswood,  moderator ;  the 
king's  arrogant  letter ;  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth  adopted,  569;   at 
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Glasgow,  iii.  32 ;  Alexander  Hender- 
son, moderator;  withdrawal  of  the 
royal  commissioner,  34 ;  acts  of  six 
previous  Assemblies  declared  nul ; 
bishops  tried  and  expelled,  35;  of 
1639,  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  41 ; 
condemnation  of  Walter  Balcan- 
quhal,  42;  of  1648,  iii.  97;  of  1653, 
dissolved  by  force,  119 ;  of  1651, 
schism  in  the  church,  121 ;  meets  in 
1690,  iii.  229 ;  commission  of,  in  1706, 
appoint  a  fast,  263;  of  1712.  hope  of 
the  Jacobites  for  dissensions  in ; 
its  wise  and  forbearing  spirit ;  the 
royal  address,  337.  See  Church  of 
Scotland. 
Gentle  Shepherd ',  the,  iii.  501. 

Geology,  records  of,  in  British  Islands, 
i.  4;  order  of  tlie  life-periods;  animals 
and  plants  of  the  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary periods ;  stages  of  tlie  Tertiary 
period  ;  Eocene  epoch  —  country 
formed  part  of  European  continent; 
animals,  plants,  chmate,  and  physical 
features  of  this  epoch,  5;  Meiocene 
epoch — physical  features,  plants,  and 
animals  during ;  Pleiocene  epoch — 
important  changes  during;  Pleisto- 
cene epoch,  6;  changes  in  climate,  7; 
glacier  action:  numerous  lakes  in 
Scotland,  8;  later  geologic  changes,12. 

George  1,,  his  peaceful  accession;  forms 
aWliig  ministry;  denunciation  of  the 
Jacobites,  iii.  341 ;  unpopularity  of 
the  king  on  account  of  his  manners 
and  appearance;  he  is  proclaimed  in 
Scotland,  342;  measures  taken  to 
prevent  an  insurrection :  Volunteer 
zeal  in  Scotland,  343 ;  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1715  commenced,  344; 
end  of  the  rebellion,  354;  parliaments 
made  septennial,  354,  355;  George 
visits  Hanover;  threatened  invasion 
by  Spaniards ;  Spaniards  and  High- 
landers defeated  at  Glenshiel,  355 ; 
improvements  in  Scotland;  attempt 
to  levy  malt-tax,  356;  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  again  disappointed;  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Highlands;  George  dies 
at  Osnabruck;  his  character,  357. 

George  II.,  his  brave  conduct  in  Flan- 
ders, iii.  334;  peaceful  state  of  Scot- 
land at  his  succession;  improvements 
of  Wade  in  the  Highlands,  358;  con- 
tinued intrigues  of  the  Jacobites;  pro- 
gress of  trade  in  the  Lowlands ;  the 
Porteous  riot,  359;  fruitless  attempts 
to  secure  the  culprits,  362;  state  of  the 
public  mind  favourable  to  rebellion, 
363 ;  fraudf 111  design  for  removing 
the  Highland  regiments  to  Flanders, 
364;  attempt  of  part  of  them  to  return 
to  Scotland ;  they  are  pursued  and 
compelled  to  surrender;  renewed 
negotiations  of  the  Jacobites  with 
France,  365;  suspicions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  some  insurrectionary  design, 
368 ;  the  king  hurries  to  London  on 
hearing  of  the  rebellion;  dissensions 
in  his  cabinet,  381 ;  commands  the 
army,  384 ;  his  alleged  preparations 
for  flight,  387;  complete  extinction 
of  the  rebellion,  401 ;  punishment  of 
the  rebels,  404 ;  bills  for  the  preven- 
tion of  future  rebellions  in  Scotland  ; 
measure  for  suppression  of  feudal 
jurisdiction  in  the  Lowlands  and 
patriarchal  authority  in  the  High- 
lands, 408 ;  bill  for  reforming  juris- 
diction in  Scotland;  causes  disappear- 
ance of  Scottish  feudalism ;  outcry 
raised  against  the  measure,  409;  the 
king  at  Dettingen,  410;  his  death; 
character  of,  419. 

George  III.,  accession  of;  his  first 
speech:  his  marriage,  iii.  420;  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
clergy,  429 ;  his  popularity  in  later 
years;  his  jubilee  celebrated  in  1809; 
his  death,  518. 

George  IV.,  acts  as  prince  regent;  death 
of  his  child,  iii.  518;  his  accession, 
519;  unpopularity,  520;  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  521 ;  visit  to  Scotland  and 
enthusiastic  reception,  521,  522 ;  his 
death,  524. 

Ghoorkas  fighting  at  Lucknow,  iii.  547. 
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Gibb,  John,  of  Borrowstounness,  iii. 
186,  456. 

Gibbites  or  Sweet  Singers,  the,  iii.  186. 

Gibraltar,  defence  of,  iii.  426. 

Gibson  of  Durie,  clerk-register,  iii.  52. 

Gifford,  Gilbert,  spy,  ii.  378. 

Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  i.  150. 

Gilbert  of  Galloway,  i.  118. 

Gilbert,  John  Graham,  painter,  iii.  618. 

Gilcomgain,  Mormaor  of  Moray,  i.  84. 

Gildas,  quoted,  i.  36*;  describes  the 
invasion  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  46,  47; 
when  he  lived,  50;  on  the  weapons  of 
the  Caledonians,  68;  on  the  want  of 
dress  of  the  Caledonians,  69. 

Gilderoy,  execution  of,  iii.  283. 

Gilds  in  early  times,  i.  289. 

Gillespie,  Rev.  George,  iii.  320. 

Gillespie,  Rev.  Thos. ,  deposed,  iii.  450. 

Gillespie  of  Ross,  i.  125. 

Gillon,  James,  rescued,  ii.  256. 

Gilrodh,  an  Irish  chief,  i.  125. 

Glacier  action  in  Scotland,  i.  8. 

Gladsmuir,  battle  of,  iii.  377,  378. 

Gladstains,  George,  ii.  454. 

Gladstone,  Arclibishop,  ii.  547,  563. 

Gladstone,  Mr  ,  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
iii.  549,  553 ;  prime-minister,  554  ;  re- 
signs office  in  1874,  iii.  555;  visits  Scot- 
land in  1879,  iii.  557;  his  electoral  cam- 
paign ;  his  inaugural  speech  at  Glas- 
gow University ;  becomes  prime- 
minister  and  chancellor  of  exchequer 
in  1880,  iii.  558;  resigns  office  in  1885; 
his  political  campaign  in  Scotland, 
and  again  returned  for  Midlothian, 
562;  enters  on  his  third  premiership 
in  1886 ;  defeated  on  his  Home  Rule 
measures,  and  resigns,  563. 

Glammis,  Lady,  execution  of,  i.  585. 

Glammis,  Lord,  i.  464. 

Glammis,  Lord,  ii.  188,  308. 

Glammis,  Master  of,  takes  part  in  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  ii.  335;  confined  in 
Dumbarton  Castle,  345;  returns  from 
Ireland,  349 ;  takes  Stirling  Castle, 
350;  his  attainder,  352;  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  368;  bought  off  from  his 
office  of  treasurer,  434. 

Glamorgan,  Earl  of,  iii.  80,  84. 

Glasgow,  Kentigern  founds  the  diocese 
of:  the  cathedral,  i.  62;  capture  of 
Irish  kernes  at,  125;  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  David  I.;  made  a  burgh,  160; 
an  archbishopric,  476,  ii.  243;  battle 
on  the  Muir  of,  ii.  62;  division  of  the 
Congregation  at,  120 ;  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose made  keeper  of  the  castle  of, 
346;  condition  of,  in  16th  century, 
502;  Act  of,  iii.  136;  Covenanters  fail 
in  attack  on,  175 ;  riot  in,  265 ;  rela- 
tive importance  of,  in  1625;  revenue 
drawn  from  the  port,  305;  malt-tax 
riot  in,  356;  assessments  imposed  on, 
by  Prince  Charles,  379,  381;  occupied 
by  the  rebels ;  heavy  contributions 
levied  by  them,  389;  George  I.  pro- 
claimed in,  342;  prompt  response 
of,  to  Duke  of  Argyle's  application 
for  reinforcements,  344;  early  cotton 
manufacture  in,464;  great  commercial 
development  of ;  Defoe's  description 
of  the  city  in  1753;  its  extensive  trade 
in  tobacco,  465;  prosperity  and  pride 
of  its  'tobacco  lords';  deepening  of 
the  river;  begins  to  trade  with  the 
Continent,  466;  cotton  manufactures, 
printfields,  and  Turkey-red  dyeing; 
iron  manufacture,  467 ;  in  18th  cen- 
tury; Dr.  Carlyle's  reminiscences  of ; 
state  of  society  in;  amusements,  487; 
Mr.  Cockaine's  supper  devices;  stu- 
dents' societies;  great  increase  of  the 
city;  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day, 
488;  dwelling-houses ;  plainness  of 
living;  famous  for  punch-brewing; 
favourite  watering  -  places  on  the 
Clyde;  clubs  in  the  city,  489;  Radical 
rising  at,  520;  its  water  supply,  588; 
trade  of;  savings-bank  of,  601. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of,  excommuni- 
cated, iii.  35. 

Glasgow,  Beaton,  Archbishop  of,  i.  539, 
549,  558,  566;  ii.  95,  108. 

Glasgow,  Blackadder,  Bishop  of,  i.  464. 

Glasgow,  Boyd,  Archbishop  of,  ii.  327, 
489. 
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Glasgow,  Burnet,  Arclibishop  of,  iii. 
US. 

Glasi;ow,  Dunbar,  Ai'chbishop  of,  i. 
573;  ii.  54.  05. 

Glasgow,  Leighton,  Ai-chbishop  of,  iii. 
155. 

Glasgow,  Robert  Wishart,  Bisliop  of,  i. 
1G6,  183,  1S5. 

Glasgow,  Duaii  of.  at  Flodilen,  i.  537. 

Glasgow  Universit.v,  foumleU,  i.  424, 
502;  Andrew  Melvil's  improvement 
of  its  currieulum,  ii.  51S;  his  suc- 
cesses there,  519. 

Glass,  manufacture  of,  introduced  into 
Scotlaiui,  iii.  307. 

Glastonbury,  crannog  at,  i.  30 

Glayniore  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  63. 

Gleucairn,  Lord  iCilmaurs,  Earl  of,  i. 
465. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  i.  566. 

Glencairu,  Earl  of,  adopts  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  ii.  12;  liberated  by  Henry 
VllL,  52;  negotiates  with  England 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  60;  com- 
pact with  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  61; 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  62; 
plots  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Beaton, 
64;  favours  George  Wishart's  preach- 
ing, 67;  subscribes  the  bond  of  the 
Congregation,  9S,  lOS;  at  the  de- 
fence of  Perth,  108;  opposed  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnley,  167; 
joins  the  coalition  against  Bothwell, 
18S;  a  leader  of  the  Glasgow  division 
of  the  Congregation,  120;  interview 
■with  the  (lueen-regent,  123;  commis- 
sioner to  England.  129;  superintends 
the  demolition  of  religious  buildings, 
132. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  ii.  335,  375. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  heads  a  rising  on 
behalf  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  119, 120,  121. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  iii.  232. 

Glentinnan,  banner  of  Prince  Charles 
raised  at,  iii.  369. 

Glengarry  joins  rising  on  behalf  of 
Charles  II.,  iii.  119. 

Glengarry  the  younger,  joins  Prince 
Cliarles,  iii.  369. 

Glenlivat,  battle  of.  ii.  429 

Glenlyon,  Campbell  of,  iii.  232. 

Glenrinues,  battle  of.  ii   429. 

Glenshiel,  Pass  of,  iii,  355. 

Glentruel,  encounter  at,  i.  221. 

Gloucester,  Uuke  of  (Richiird  III.),  i. 
452,  455,  456. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  son  of  Charles  I., 
iii.  102. 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  i.  222.  239. 

Godolphin,  Earl  of,  iii.  253,  254. 

Goffs.  punishment  of,  ii.  247. 

Goidelic  or  Gaelic  division  of  Celtic 
race,  i.  34*,  37*. 

Gold  in  Scotland,  ii.  18,  19. 

Golf,  discountenanced,  i.  444;  penalty 
for  playing,  482;  a  favourite  game, 
although  interdicted,  ii.  34,  535;  iii. 
319,  497. 

'Good  Words'  magazine,  iii.  613. 

Gooiiman,  Christopher,  ii.  125. 

Goodman's  crofts,  the,  iii.  295,  296 

Gordon,  Sir  Adam  de,  at  Homildon  Hill, 
i.  360. 

Gordon,  Adam,  at  Corrichie,  ii.  144. 

Gordon,  Sir  Adam,  cruelties  of,  ii.  292, 
302.  304. 

Gordon,  Bishop  Alexander,  ii.  244. 

Gordon,  Duke  of.  commands  Edinburgh 
Castle  at  the  Revolution,  iii.  218. 

Gordon.  General,  with  the  Pretender, 
iii.  353. 

Gordon,  General,  murdered  at  Khar- 
toum, iii.  501. 

Gorilou,  Lord  George,  iii.  426. 

Gordon,  James,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  449. 

Gordon,  Lady  Catherine,  i.  514,  516. 

Gordon,  Lady  Jane,  ii.  188. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  Borderer,  i.  334. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  rebellion  of,  ii.  143, 
144. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Lochinvar,  ii.  212. 

Gordon,  Sir  John  Watson,  portrait 
painter,  iii.  618 

Gordon,  John,  of  Gight,  iii.  273. 

Gordon.  Lord,  imprisoned,  ii.  144. 

Gordon,  Lord  Lewis,  iii.  3i2.  3S9. 

Gordon,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  421. 
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Gordon,  Patrick,  in  Russia,  iii.  278. 

Gordon,  Sir  Roger,  i.  300. 

Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  iii.  349,  380. 

Gordon  of  Haddo,  iii.  190. 

Gordons  of  Knockbreck,  iii.  146. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinand,  iii.  3. 

Gorniock,  John  Butter  of,  ii.  262. 

Goschen,  Mr.,  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
iii.  563. 

Gbttingen,  University  of,  iii.  419. 

Goulbourne,  John,  engineer,  iii.  466. 

Gourlay,  Norman,  burned,  i.  580;  ii.  7. 

Governor  of  Scotland,  i.  305. 

Gow,  Prof.  John,  St.  Andrews,  i.  384. 

Gowrie,  Countess  of,  forfeited,  ii.  357. 

Gowrie,  William,  Earl  of  (Ruthven), 
suspected  attempt  to  poison  him,  ii. 
323;  conspires  to  seize  the  king;  the 
14aid  of  Ruthven,  3:55  ;  again  heads  a 
conspiracy,  349;  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 3.50. 

Gowrie,  John,  Earl  of  (Ruthven),  his 
early  life,  ii.  421.  462;  opposes  the 
king's  proposals;  enmity  of  the  king 
and  nobles  against  him,  464;  slain  in 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  467;  repre- 
sented as  a  wizaid,  469 ;  uproar  in 
Perth  at  his  death,  473. 

Gowrie  Conspiracy,  the,  ii.  461. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  premier,  iii.  421. 

Graham,  Bishop  Andrew,  ii.  489. 

Graham,  General,  at  Barossa,  iii.  513 

Graham,  General  Sir  Gerald,  in  Egypt, 
iii.  559,  560. 

Graham,  James,  yr.  of  Braco,  iii.  352. 

Grahame,  James,  poet,  iii.  604. 

Graham,  John.     See  Claverhouse. 

Graham.  John,  of  Peartree,  ii.  353,  359. 

Graham,  John,  painter,  iii.  617. 

Graham,  Lord,  at  Sauchieburu,  i.  466. 

Graham,  Patrick,  Bisliop  of  Brechin 
and  .Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  i. 
444,  474.  445,  475.  446;  ii.  243. 

Graham,  Peter,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Graham,  Richard,  wizard,  ii.  407,  516. 

Graham.  Sir  Robert,  arrested  by  James 
I  ,  i.  387;  he  conspires  against  the 
king,  399;  his  estates  confiscated  and 
himself  banished ;  renounces  alle- 
giance, 400;  assassinates  the  king,  402; 
executed.  403. 

Graham,  Tliomas,  chemist,  iii.  615. 

Graham  of  Kintry,  executed,  ii.  416. 

Graham's  Dyke,  i.  40,  42. 

Grain,  value  of,  in  James  I.'s  reign, 
i.  386. 

Grammar-schools  17th  century,  iii.  299. 

Grammont,  Duke  of,  iii.  410. 

Grandgore,  disease  of,  ii.  22. 

Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  iii.  468,  469. 

Grant,  General  Sir  James  Hope,  iii.  618. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  portrait  painter,  iii. 
618. 

Granville,  Lord,  iii.  3S1. 

Granville,  Earl,  foreign  secretary,  iii. 
55S. 

Grassum,  payment  of,  ii.  15,  16. 

Grave-mounds,  i.  13. 

Gray,  David,  poet,  iii.  608. 

Gray,  .fames,  lawless  conduct  of,  ii.  416. 

Gray,  Lord,  rebels,  i.  464. 

Gray,  Lord,  ii.  188. 

Gray,  Master  of.  his  crafty  conduct,  ii. 
356;  schemes  to  undermine  the  power 
of  Arran,  360,  363,  365;  accused  of 
treason,  366;  ambassador  from  James 
to  Elizabeth,  388;  his  double-dealing, 
389;  fresh  plots,  397;  disgraced  and 
banished,  398;  joins  Bothwell  in  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  king,  414. 

'Great  Saint  Michael ',  the,  i.  526;  ii.  29. 

Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  i.  195. 

Greaves,  Colonel,  at  Holmby  House, 
iii.  'JO. 

Green.  Captain,  executed,  iii.  255. 

Greenshields,  Rev.  James,  attempts  to 
use  a  liturgy  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  335, 
439. 

Greenwell,  Mr.,  quoted,  i.  17. 

Greenwich,  convention  at,  ii.  56. 

Gregory  or  Grig,  i.  75,  145. 

Gregory,  Walsingham's  agent,  ii.  379. 

Gregory,  David,  geometrician,  iii.  323. 

Gregory,  James,  mathematician,  iii.  323. 

Greig,  Admiral,  in  Russia,  iii.  278. 

Grenadiers,  weapons  of  the,  in  17th 
century,  iii.  284. 
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Grenville,  George  (Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham), premier,  iii.  421. 
Grenville,  Lord,  ministry  of,  iii.  519. 
Gresolles,  French  knight,  i.  558. 
Grey,  Earl,  prime-minister,  iii.  525. 
Grey,  Lord,  at  Pinkie,  ii.  79,  80,  81. 
Grey,  Lord,  aids  the  Congregation,  ii. 

122. 
Grey,  SirThos. ,  at  Xesbit  Moor,  i.  319. 
Grierson  of  Lagg,  iii.  202,  200,  208. 
Grig  or  Gregory,  reign  of,  i.  75,  145. 
Grim.     See  Kenneth  IV. 
Grim,  Archibald  the,  i.  356. 
Grimani.  pope's  legate,  ii.  58. 
Ground  Game  .Act,  iii.  595. 
Gruoch,  wife  of  Macbeth,  i.  84. 
Guardian  of  Scotland,  i.  181,  183,^11. 
Guest,  General,  governor  of  Edinburgh 

Castle,  iii.  372.  378,  379. 
Guiccardin,  Louis,  ii.  252. 
Guisards,  or  merr.v-makers,  ii.  33. 
Gunnery,  James  iv.'s  attention  to,  i. 

527;  laws  enforcing  the  practice  of, 

ii.  30. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  ii.  546. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Scottish  troops  in 

the  service  of,  iii.  14,  278. 
Guthrie,  James,  minister  of  Stirling, 

trial  of,  iii.  129;  his  interview  with 

the  Marquis  of  Argyle;  liis  execution, 

130;  notice  of,  321. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.,  his  work  in  the 

churcli;   establishes  ragged  schools; 

his  writings,  iii.  612.  ' 

Guthrie,  William,  of  Fenwick,  iii.  321. 
Gypsies,  ii.  27,  35;  iii.  291. 


H. 


Hackston  of  Rathillet,  present  at  mur- 
der of  jVrchbishop  Sharp,  iii.  171;  at 
Drumclog,  174;  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
176;  taken  prisoner  at  Aird's  Moss, 
181;  executed,  182. 

Haco,  King  of  Norway,  ravages  the 
north  of  Scotland,  i.  133;  lands  at 
Largs,  134;  attacked  and  routed; 
retreats  homeward  and  dies  at  Ork- 
ney ;  doubts  as  to  the  battle  of 
Largs,  135. 

Haddeii-Rig,  battle  of,  i.  597. 

Haddington,  biuned  by  King  John,  i. 
123;  burning  of  Earl  of  Athole  at,  127; 
destroyed  by  fire,  163;  occupied  by 
Lord  Grey,  ii.  82;  failure  to  retake, 
S3.  84;  evacuated  and  burned,  85. 

Haddington,  Earl  of,  begins  planting, 
iii.  469. 

Haddow, Principal,  St. Andrews,  ui.  443. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  i.  45. 

Hailes,  Lord,  rebels,  i.  464. 

Hailts.  Lord,  historian,  iii.  503. 

Haldane,  Robert  and  James ;  their 
efforts  in  foreign  mission  work  frus- 
trated, iii.  459;  their  work  in  Scot- 
land; adopt  Baptist  views;  effects  of 
their  mission  work,  460. 

Halidon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  301. 

Halyburton,  provost  of  Dundee,  iL  104, 
119. 

Hall.  Rev.  John,  ii.  476.  477,  484. 

Hallowe'en,  observance  of,  iii.  496. 

Hamilton,  destroyed,  ii.  284;  relative 
importance  of,  in  1625,  iii.  305. 

Hamilton  Castle,  ii.  312. 

Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  ii.  55,  56. 

Hamilton,  Arthur,  of  :Merton,  ii.  312. 

Hamilton,  Bishop  <if  Callowav,  iii.  134. 

Hamilton  of  Botlnvellhaugh,  ii.  278.279. 

Hamilton,  Catherine,  recants,  ii.  7. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud,  aids  Queen  Mary 
to  escape,  ii.  206;  at  Langside,  207; 
takes  part  in  the  attempt  to  capture 
the  parliament,  291;  his  share  in  the 
murder  of  Lennox ;  escapes  to  Eng- 
land. 312;  sentence  of  forftiture  pro- 
nounced, 317 ;  keeper  of  Dumbarton 
Ca.stle,  368. 

Hamilton,  Colonel,in  rebellion  of  1715, 
iii.  339,  344. 

Hamilton,  Commendator  of  Kilwin- 
ning, ii.  91. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  with  Charles  IL  on 
the  Continent,  iii.  105;  dismissed,  109; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  116. 


HAMILTON 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  opposed  to  Lauder- 
dale, iii.  163,  167;  president  of  the 
Convention  of  Estates,  218;  dissatis- 
fied with  his  reward  for  his  services, 
227. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  head  of  the  party 
called  Cavaliers,  iii.  246 ;  his  attempt 
to  have  the  parliament  of  1702  pro- 
claimed illegal.  249;  his  opposition 
to  settlement  of  the  succession,  252 ; 
moves  tliat  parliament  sliould  pro- 
ceed to  the  treaty  about  trade,  253 ; 
votes  for  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
nominate  the  commissioners  for  the 
Union,  25S;  his  popularity,  264;  votes 
against  an  incorporative  union,  271 ; 
his  cautious  and  selfish  conduct,  332; 
put  under  arrest;  333;  is  appointed 
ambassador  to  French  court,  338 ;  is 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Lord  Mohun, 
338,  339;  tlie  Whigs  accused  of  treach- 
ery, 339. 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  painter,  iii.  504. 

Hamilton,  E,ev.  George,  of  Newbum, 
iii.  22. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  George,  of  Gladsbum, 
iii.  458. 

Hamilton,  Sir  James,  i.  542. 

Hamilton,  Sir  James,  assassinates  Len- 
nox, i.  567;  attempt  to  assassinate, 
568 ;  companion  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  James  V.,  573;  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution, 592. 

Hamilton,  Sir  James,  of  Kincavil,  i. 
592 ;  ii.  7. 

Hamilton,  James,  Laird  of  Stenhouse, 
ii.  84. 

Hamilton,  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  ii.  76,  87. 

Hamilton,  Sir  John,  of  Orbiston,  iii.  28. 

Hamilton,  Lord.  See  Arran  (first 
Earl  of). 

Hamilton,  llarquis  of,  ii.  571. 

Hamilton,  third  Marquis  and  first  Duke 
of,  joins  the  Swedisli  service,  iii.  14; 
sent  to  treat  with  tlie  Covenanters, 
28 ;  distrust  of  the  people,  29 ;  nego- 
tiations with  the  Covenanters,  30 ; 
intercedes  with  Charles  for  the  life 
of  Loudon,  44 ;  created  a  duke,  54 ; 
tries  to  raise  a  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  king,  94 ;  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Scottish  army;  surrenders  to 
Lambert,  96;  his  trial  and  execution, 
103. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Patrick,  i.  512,  541;  ii.  31. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  martyr  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland,  1.  569;  ii.  3; 
his  noble  descent,  i.  569 ;  education, 
i.  569 ;  ii.  4 ;  begins  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  i.  570; 
ii.  4 ;  John  Kno.\'s  opinion  of  his 
learning;  success  of  his  preaching; 
apprehended  and  condemned,  i.  570; 
doctrines  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned, ii.  4. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  Covenanter,  iii.  173, 
174. 

Hamilton,  Thos.,  an  Octa%ian,  ii.  434. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas,  king's  advocate, 
ii.  549. 

Hamilton,  William,  at  Drumclog  and 
Bothwell  Bridge,  iii.  174,  176. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  philosophical 
writer,  iii.  504,  610. 

Hamilton's  Reguuent  of  Dragoons,  iii. 
370,  372,  378. 

Hamley,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  559,  560. 

Hammond,  Sir  John,  iii.  93,  99. 

Hampden,  John,  iii.  56,  66. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  ii.  540. 

Handicrafts,  poor  condition  of,  in  1360, 
i.  377. 

Hand-loom  weaving,  decline  of,  iii.  595. 

Hanoverian  succession,  the,  iii.  259. 

Harcourt,  Sir  William,  home  secretary, 
iii.  558. 

Hardhead,  a  coin,  ii.  303. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  iii.  540. 

Hardy,  Mr.  Gathorne,  secretary  for 
war,  iii.  555. 

Hardy,  Professor,  on  patronage,  iii.  455. 

Harlaw,  battle  of,  i.  367. 

Harlaw,  William,  ii.  104. 

Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  iii.  334. 

Harp  among  Highlanders,  ii.  27. 

Harrington,  James,  iii.  89,  99. 
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Harris,  home-made  cloths  of,  iii.  597. 

Harrison,  General,  at  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, iii.  116. 

Hart,  Sir  Robert,  at  Otterburn,  i.  346. 

Hartcla,  Sir  Andrew,  executed,  i.  260. 

Harttield,  Lord,  at  Philiphaugh.  iii.  79. 

Hartington,  Lord,  leads  the  Liberal 
party,  iii.  555 ;  secretary  for  India,  558. 

Harvey,  Sir  George,  painter  iii.  619, 620. 

Harvie,  Marion,  martyr,  iii.  184. 

Hastings,  David.  Earl  of  Athole,  i.  303. 

Hastings,  Sir  John,  i.  217. 

Hastings,  Warren,  iii.  544. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  ii.  382,  397. 

Hatton,  Laird,  lawless  conduct  of,  ii. 
416. 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  marches  to  Cawn- 
pur  and  Lucknow,  iii.  546;  death  of, 
547. 

Haversham,  Lord,  iii.  254,  327,  328. 

Hawke,  Admiral,  ui.  416. 

Hawking,  sport  of,  i.  162,  498. 

Hawley,  General,  iii.  389,  390,  391,  408. 

Hawthornden,  caves  of,  i.  71. 

Hay,  accompanies  Prince  Charles  in 
his  flight,  iii.  401. 

Hay,  Colonel,  in  rebellion,  iii.  344,  357. 

Hay,  De  la,  family  of.  Constables  of 
Scotland,  i.  157,  388. 

Hay,  Sir  Francis,  executed,  iii.  108. 

Hay,  George,  of  >  ethercliffe,  ii.  459. 

Hay,  John,  execution  of,  ii.  203. 

Haye,  David  de  la,  at  Aevils  Cross,  i. 
315. 

Haj'e,  Sir  Gilbert  de  la,  joins  Bruce,  i. 
210,  212,  213,  220,  224. 

Haye,  Sir  Hugh  de  la,  joins  Bruce,  i. 
210,  212. 

Hays,  heroic  action  of,  at  Luncarty, 
i.  79. 

Hazlerig,  Sir  Arthur,  iii.  56. 

Hebrides,  condition  of,  in  early  times, 
i.  72;  Alexander  III.  attempts  the 
subjugation  of;  ravaged  by  Haco, 
133;  chastised  by  Earl  of  ilar  for 
rebellion  ;   annexed  to  Scotland,  136. 

Hecattcus  of  Miletus  refers  to  Britain, 
i.  3. 

Helen,  daughter  of  Lord  of  GaUoway, 
i.  125. 

Heligoland,  iii.  511. 

Henderson,  Rev.  Alexander,  summoned 
before  the  privy  council,  iii.  22; 
assists  in  drawing  up  the  Confession 
and  Covenant,  26;  commissioner  at 
the  conference  at  Ripon,  48;  chaplain 
to  the  king,  50;  at  the  conference  at 
Uxbridge,  75;  tries  to  persuade  the 
king  of  the  truth  of  Presbyterianism; 
his  death,  83;  his  double  character 
of  clergyman  and  statesman,  320. 

Henderson,  Andrew,  chamberlain,  ii. 
469. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  i.  47,  49. 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I., 
iii.  2,  5. 

Henry,  son  of  David  I.  See  Hunting- 
don {Earl  of). 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  James  VI.,  ii. 
574. 

Henry,  son  of  Pretender,  iii.  403,  404. 

Henry  I.,  marries  Matilda,  sister  of 
King  Edgar,  i.  101;  desires  his  daugh- 
ter Matilda  to  succeed  him;  his  death, 
106. 

Henry  II.,  claims  restitution  of  terri- 
tory; his  meeting  with  Malcolm  IV. 
at  Chester ;  Malcolm  accedes  to 
Henry's  claims,  i.  113;  he  receives 
knighthood  from  Henry,  and  follows 
him  to  France,  114;  rebellion  of 
Henry's  sons,  115 ;  his  penitential 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury;  his  severe 
sickness  and  remarkable  recovery, 
IIG;  his  hard  terms  of  release  to  his 
captive  William  the  Lion ;  demands 
obedience  from  the  bishops,  117; 
prepares  to  invade  Galloway,  118; 
restores  Edioliurgh  Castle  to  William; 
Scottish  parliament  rejects  his  pro- 
posals for  contributing  to  the  Cru- 
sades; his  death,  120. 

Henry  III.,  his  interference  in  affairs 
of  Scotland,  i.  130;  plunders  Durham 
Cathedral,  131 ;  death  of,  138. 

Heniy  IV.  invades  Scotland,  but  is 
forced  to  retreat,  i.  357. 
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Henry  V.,  affairs  in  Scotland  at  his 
succession,  i.  368;  his  victories  in 
France;  retains  Prince  James  as  a 
captive,  369;  Henry's  death,  370. 

Henry  VI.  takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  i. 
433,  434. 

Henry  VII.,  accession  of,  i.  462;  con- 
spires to  obtain  possession  of  James 
IV.,  511;  troubles  of  his  reign,  513; 
threatens  war  with  Scotland;  a  truce 
agreed  upon;  proposed  marriage  of 
his  daughter  ^ilargaret  to  James,  515; 
visits  the  wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck; 
his  wish  to  maintain  peace,  516; 
James's  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Margaret;  the  articles  of 
agreement,  517;  seeks  to  detach 
James  from  the  French  alUance,  519; 
Henry's  death,  527. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Solway ;  design 
for  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  the 
infant  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  51;  pro- 
posals for  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
52;  demands  that  Beaton  and  the 
Scottish  fortresses  be  delivered  to 
him,  53;  sends  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  as 
ambassador;  his  displeasure  at  the 
Scots,  54 ;  his  reception  of  the  Scot- 
tish ambassadors;  claims  to  be 
recognized  as  Lord  Paramount  of 
Scotland,  55;  attempts  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Scots,  64 ;  death  of, 
74. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  ii.  76,  113. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  ii.  387. 

Henry,  Rev.  David,  presented  to  ^lar- 
noch,  iii.  574. 

Henry,  Rev.  Robert,  historian,  iii.  503. 

Henry  the  Minstrel,  i.  293.  503. 

Henryson  or  Henderson,  Piobeit,  i.  504; 
ii.  47. 

Hepburn,  Cameronian  minister',  iii.  272. 

Hepburn,  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
See  Bothwell  (Earl  of). 

Hepburn,  James,  of  Keith,  iii,  374,  398. 

Hepburn  James,  Bishop  of  Moray,  i. 
543. 

Heplnirn,  John,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
i.  542,  543. 

Hepburn,  John,  execution  of,  ii.  203. 

Hepburn,  Lord,  rebels,  i.  464. 

Hepburn,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Hailes,  i.  359. 

Hepburn,  Patrick,  of  Hailes,  i.  414. 

Hepburn,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Morav,  ii. 
110,  228. 

Hepburn,  Sir  Patrick,  commissioner, 
iii.  48. 

Hepburn  of  Riccarton,  ii.  215. 

Hepburns  of  Hailes,  ii.  177. 

Herat,  seizure  of,  iii.  548. 

Herbert,  Philip,  created  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery, ii.  562. 

Herbert,  Thomas,  iii.  89. 

Heregild,  or  corpse-present,  ii.  15. 

Heresy,  statute  against  heretics,  i.  472; 
importation  of  heretical  writings 
forbidden,  581 ;  first  movement  for 
the  extii-pation  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  2. 

Heriot,  Rev.  Adam,  Aberdeen,  ii.  126. 

Heriot.  George,  goldsmith,  iii.  303. 

Heritable  jurisdictions  abolished,  iii. 
409,  463. 

Herodian  describes  the  Caledonians, 
i.  33* ;  their  armour,  68 ;  decoration 
of  their  bodies,  69. 

Herodotus  quoted,  i.  3,  28. 

Herries,  Sir  John,  of  Terregles,  i.  418. 

Herries,  Lord,  joins  the  coalition 
against  Bothwell,  ii.  188;  joins  Queen 
Mary  at  Hamilton,  206 ;  in  her  flight 
from  Langside,  207 ;  Mary's  resident 
at  the  English  court,  211 ;  at  her 
trial,  212,  216,  222 ;  intrigues  against 
Moray.  272 ;  is  set  free,  283 ;  protests 
against  meeting  of  parliament  in 
Stirling  Castle,  309;  joins  Duke  of 
Lennox;  visits  the  king  at  Perth,  336. 

Herries,  Dr.  Hugh,  king's  physician, 
ii.  463,  467. 

Herring  -  fishery,  commenced  under 
David  I.,  i.  160;  enactments  concern- 
ing, 581 :  making  of  red  herrings  in- 
troduced, iii.  307;  the  herring  in- 
dustry in  19th  century,  595. 

Herrings,  battle  of,  i.  371. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  ii.  60,  61,  66. 
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Hesus  or  Esus,  divinity  of  tlie  Druids, 
i.  60. 

Hewat,  Rev.  Peter,  ii.  476. 

High  Church  party  oppose  the  Union, 
iii.  327. 

High  Commission,  erection  of  two 
courts  of,  ii.  5oi);  united  into  one, 
563;  Court  of,  restored,  iii.  142;  dis- 
solution of,  143. 

llit;hl:iii(l  and  Agricultural  Society 
established,  iii.  592. 

Highland  Brigade,  the.  at  the  Alma, 
iii.  531) ;  superstitious  terror  of  the 
Russians  for,  540;  not  at  battle  of 
Inkerman,  542;  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  559, 
500. 

Highland  Host,  the,  iii.  166,  167. 

Highland  reginHiits.  valour  of  the,  iii. 
41(;;  mutinies  anumg.  424. 

HIglilanders.  the.  Major's  and  Elder's 
account  of,  ii.  27;  characteristics  of, 
iii.  278,  279;  history  among,  279; 
their  costume ;  their  character  as 
soldiers,  2S0 ;  fondness  for  hunt- 
ing; mode  of  mustering  for  battle, 
281;  superstitions  and  second  sight; 
Eraser's  account  of  their  common 
customs;  persecutions  inflicted  on, 
282 ;  averse  to  a  campaign  in 
England,  346;  at  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  349;  their  indignation  at  the 
proposed  evacuation  of  Perth,  352 ; 
exclaim  against  the  baseness  of  the 
I'ri'tLiider  iu deserting  them, 353;  join 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  307,  368.  369; 
tlicir  impatience  for  battle,  377;  at 
Prestonpans,  377, 378;  their  ignorance 
as  to  the  uses  of  tlieir  idunder;  their 
desertion  after  the  battle,  378;  their 
demands  for  money  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  381;  their  clan 
regiments  and  pay ;  their  superstitious 
fears,  383;  their  dread  of  Preston; 
remonstrances  of  the  chiefs  against 
advancing  further  into  England,  385; 
their  elation  at  tlie  prospect  of  a 
battle,  380;  indignation  at  the  retreat, 
387;  fear  of  the  Londoners  for,  and 
aljsurd  stories  told  of  their  savage 
practices,  387  and  note;  altered  con- 
duct on  their  retreat,  387,  388;  moder- 
ation during  the  English  campaign, 
389;  at  battle  of  Falkirk,  390,  391; 
power  of  the  chiefs  over;  their  fealty 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  392; 
their  growing  mutiny  and  discontent, 
397;  at  battle  of  Culloden,  399;  cruelty 
of  Duke  of  Cumberland  to,  400;  or- 
dered to  disper.se  after  the  battle,  401 ; 
their  kindness  to  the  prince  in  his 
wanderings.  402 ;  tlieir  national  cos- 
tume prohibited,  408;  bravery  of, 
during  Indian  Mutiny,  546,  547. 

Highlands,  the,  elforts  of  James  I.  to 
establish  order  in,  i.  191;  seizure  of 
chiefs,  391 ;  enactments  for  better 
government  of;  justiciary  courts 
established  in,  523;  Eraser  of  Lovat's 
plottings  in,  iii.  251;  Taylor's  descrip- 
tion of  a  hunt  in.  281;  pacification  of, 
357;  peaceful  state  of,  at  the  succes- 
sion of  George  11.,  358;  efforts  of 
■yVade  to  improve,  358,  359:  Jacobite 
intrigues  in,  359;  plan  of  President 
Forbes  for  securing  the  allegiance  of, 
364 ;  a  Highland  regiment  raised ; 
fraudulent  design  for  transporting 
it  to  Flanders,  a64,  365:  increased 
disaffection  in,  365 ;  suppression  of 
patriarchal  authority  in,  408,  409; 
continuance  of  repressive  measures 
in,  418 ;  religious  improvement  of, 
522;  over-population  and  depopula- 
tion of,  563. 
Hill,  Professor,  becomes  leader  of  the 
.Moderate  party,  iii.  455;  resigns,  567. 
Hill,  David  Octavius,  painter,  iii.  620. 
Hill,    Kev.    Rowland,   visits   Scotland, 

iii.  400,  461. 
Hill-forts,  i.   27;  classes  of;   construc- 
tion of,  30;  of  the  Caledonians,  70. 
Hislop,  slain  by  Wallace,  i.  183. 
Hislop,  Andrew,  executed,  iii.  207. 
Historical  writers  of  18th  century,  iii. 

503. 
Hoche,  General,  iii.  434. 
Hoddom  Castle  destroyed,  ii.  285. 
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Hodges,  James,  his  tract  against  an  in- 
cori)orate  union,  iii.  263. 

Hog,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  t;aruock,  iii.  443. 

Hogg,  James,  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd ', 
iii.  602. 

Hogg,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii,  571. 

Hogg  of  Kiltearn,  iii.  286. 

Holland,  Earl  of,  iii.  38. 

Holland.  Sir  Richard,  i.  504. 

llollis,  Dcnzil,  iii.  56. 

llolniliv  House,  iii.  88. 

Hult,  tiie  Jesuit,  ii.  344,  346,  347. 

Holy  wells,  belief  in,  iii.  288. 

Uolyrood  Abbey,  founded,  i.  112;  de- 
spoiled by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  ii. 
80. 

Hidyrood  Palace,  built,  ii.  18;  descrip- 
tion of,  in  time  of  James  IV.,  37; 
burned  by  the  English.  01;  tlie  chapel 
assigned  by  James  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholics,  iii.  211 ;  attacked  by  the 
mob,  216;  entry  of  Prince  Charles 
into,  374. 

Home,  Earl  of  (Lord),  is  routed  at  Mil- 
fleld,  i.  532 ;  at  Klodden,  635 ;  takes 
Blacater  Castle,  546;  takes  shelter  in 
England,  547;  submits  to  the  regent 
and  returns  to  Scotland;  is  executed, 
548. 

Home,  Earl  of,  joius  the  royalist  army, 
iii.  376. 

H<ime,  Lord,  imprisoned,  i.  575. 

Home,  Lord,  death  of,  ii.  302. 

Home,  Lord,  joins  Duke  of  Lennox,  iL 
336. 

Home,  Rev.  John,  author  of  'Douglas', 
ii.  372,  376,  450,  478. 

Home  Castle,  ii.  84. 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  iii.  563. 

Homildon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  360. 

Hommil,  favourite  of  James  III.,  i.  449, 
455. 

Honeymau,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  iii.  153. 

Hood,  Admiral,  iii.  426. 

Hooke,  Colonel,  Jacobite,  iii.  331-333. 

Hope,  Thomas,  of  Rankeilour,  iii.  470. 

Horse-racing,  ii.  34;  iii.  319,  482. 

Horses,  improvement  of  breed  of,  by 
James  V.,  i.  596;  prohibited  in  war, 
ii.  28;  smallness  of  tlie  Highland,  iii. 
280;  breed  of  Clydesdale,  593. 

Hospitality,  characteristic  quality  of 
the  Highlanders,  iii.  279;  to  visitors 
and  strangers,  498. 

Hotham,  John,  governor  of  Hull,  iii.  57. 

Hotspur.     See  Percy  {Sir  Henry). 

Hour-glass,  use  of  the,  iii.  297. 

Houses  built  of  wood,  i.  163. 

Houston,  Baron  of,  i.  567. 

Hoveden  quoted,  i.  99. 

Howard,  SirEdmond,  at  Flodden,  i.  535. 

Howard,  Lord  Edward,  at  Preston,  iii. 
348. 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  at  Flodden,  i. 
534. 

Howard,  Lord  William,  ii.  216. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  iii.  434. 

Howieson,  Rev.  J.,Canibuslang,  ii.  332. 

Howison,  William,  engraver,  iii.  620. 

'  Howlat,  Buke  of  the",  i.  .')04. 

Hugh  or  Aodli,  reign  of,  i.  75. 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  119, 120, 
150,  152. 

Humanity,  or  Latin,  an  important 
branch  of  education  in  17th  century, 
iii.  299. 

Hume,  Alexander,  of  North  Berwick, 
ii.  274. 

Hume,  Alexander,  of  Hume,  iii.  191. 

Hume,  David,  of  Argettie,  ii.  362. 

Hume,  David,  historian,  iii.  503. 

Hume,  Earl  of,  arrested,  iii.  344. 

Hume,  Sir  George,  of  Wedderburn,  ii. 
534. 

Hume,  Lord.  i.  464;  ii.  94, 188,  416,  420, 
421,  425;  iii.  26. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  iii.  202,  227. 

Hume  of  Godscroft  quoted,  ii.  534. 

Hume  of  Wedderliurn,  ii.  534. 

Hume  of  Whitfield,  iii.  344. 

Hunsdon,  Lord,  ii.  321,  335. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Andrew,  Carnbie,  ii.  373. 

Hunter,  Colin,  painter,  iii.  619. 

Hunter.  James,  martyr,  ii.  59. 

Hunter,  William  and  John,  iii.  504,  605. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  on  the  causes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  iii.  545. 
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Hunting,  in  early  times,  i.  162,  498; 
love  of  Highlanders  for,  iii.  281. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of  (Henry,  son  of 
David  1.),  i.  105,  100;  claims  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  106;  at 
battle  of  the  Standard,  108;  receives 
tlie  earldom  of  Northumberland,  109; 
signs  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Notting- 
ham ;  marries  daughter  of  Earl  of 
Warenne  and  Surrey,  110;  his  death, 
111. 

Huntly,  Countess  of,  ii.  438,  449. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  wins  the  battle  of 
Brechin,  i.  421;  invades  England, 
430. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  rebels  against  James 
111.,  i.  464;  at  .Sauchie1)urn,  466. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  at  Flodden,  i.  535; 
adviser  of  the  queen-mother,  539; 
one  of  the  council  of  regency,  549, 
558. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  at  Hadden-Rig,  i.  597 ; 
attends  meeting  of  nobles  at  Perth, 
ii.  54;  receives  order  of  St.  Michael, 
65  ;  challenges  the  Duke  of  .Somerset 
to  combat,  78;  judge  at  the  trial  of 
Adam  Wallace,  88;  fails  to  suppress 
the  outbreak  under  John  of  Moidart, 
93;  refuses  to  invade  England,  94; 
joins  the  Congregation,  122;  blamed 
by  the  queen-regent  for  his  advice, 
123;  his  leaning  towards  Popery, 
133;  his  rebellion,  143:  defeated  and 
killed  at  Corrichie,  144 ;  trial '  for 
treason  on  his  corpse,  149. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  plots  to  kill  Darnley, 
ii.  179;  restored  to  his  lands,  186; 
taken  prisoner  by  Bothwell  at  Almond 
Bridge,  187 ;  intrigues  against  Regent 
Moray,  272 ;  joins  the  rising  against 
Lennox,  284;  takes  part  in  attempt 
to  capture  the  parliament,  291 ;  de- 
serts the  cause  of  Mary,  298. 

Huntly,  Earl  and  Marquis  of,  intrigues 
with  Spain  to  make  war  on  England, 
ii.  402;  murders  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
411;  screened  by  the  king,  412; 
engages  in  the  plot  of  the  Spanish 
Blanks,  415;  excommunicated,  421, 
557;  protests  his  innocence  of  tlie 
conspiracy,  421 ;  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire,  422 ;  act  of  aboli- 
tion passed,  423,  424;  forfeits  its 
benefit,  425 ;  defeats  Argyle  at  Glen- 
livat.  429;  his  palace  of  Strathbogie 
burned,  430;  retires  into  exile,  432; 
committed  to  prison ;  absolved  by 
the  king,  563 ;  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Covenanters,  iii.  38. 

Huntly,  Marquis  of,  iii.  71. 

Hurley-hacket,  amusement  of,  ii.  34. 
Hurry,  or  Urie,  Colonel,  iii.  67,  73,  108. 

Hutton,  James,  geologist,  iii.  504. 

Hyde,  Chancellor,  iii.  125. 
Hyperboreans,  the,  i.  3. 
Hypothec,  abolition  of  landlord's,  iii. 
595. 
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Iberian  race,  the,  i.  18,  34*;  in  island 
of  Barra,  19;  Iberian  origin  of  the 
people,  i.  34*,  37*. 

Ice  Age,  records  of  the,  i.  8. 

Icolmkill.     See  loiia. 

Idleness,  enactment  against,  i.  390. 

lerne,  i.  3. 

'  Improvers ',  agricultural,  iii.  470. 

Inchaffray,  abbey  of,  i.  153. 

Inchaffray,  Abbot  of,  at  Bannockburn, 
i.  236. 

Inchaffray,  Abbot  of,  at  Flodden,  i.  537. 

Inchcolm,  island  of,  i.  105. 

Inchcolm,  Bower,  Abbot  of,  i.  395. 

Inchkeith,  island  of,  ii.  85. 

Inchmahome,  monastery  of,  ii.  82. 

Inchniartin,  David  of,  joins  Bruce,  L 
210,  212. 

Independency  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, iii.  459. 

India.  British  conquests  in,  iii.  544. 

Indian  ilutiny,  outbreak  of  the;  causes 
of,  iii.  545 ;  savage  excesses  of,  546. 

Indulf,  reign  of,  i.  77. 

'Indulged'  ministers,  the,  iii.  I.'i4. 
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Indulgence,  First,  iii.  154;  Second,  162; 
First,  Second,  and  Third  promulgated 
by  the  king;  terms  of  the  Third,  211. 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of,  in  17th  cen- 
tury, iii.  293. 

Inglls,  Rev.  Dr.,  advocates  missions, 
iii.  569. 

Inkerman,  battle  of,  iii.  542. 

Innermeith,  Lord,  ii.  188. 

Innes,  feud  iu  family  of,  ii.  509. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  i.  275. 

Inus,  travellers  compelled  to  lodge  at, 
i.  390 ;  scarcity  of ;  badness  of  accom- 
modation, ii.  39 ;  described  by  Fynes 
Moryson,  526. 

Intercommuning,  Letters  of,  iii.  165. 

Interdict,  Scotland  laid  under,  i.  152. 

International  Exhibition  of  1851,  iii. 
536. 

Interregnum  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  i.  166-175.  See  Edward  I.  and 
Baliol  (John). 

Invasion,  precautions  against,  iii.  435 ; 
threatened,  by  Bonaparte;  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country ;  rais- 
ing of  forces  for  defence,  508;  victory 
of  Trafalgar  removes  the  danger, 
509. 

Inveraray,  remarkable  trial  at,  iii.  413. 

Invercharron,  defeat  at,  iii.  106. 

Inverkeithing,  surrenders  to  Gen.  Lam- 
bert, iii.  115;  intrusion  at,  450. 

Inverkip,  English  at,  i.  221. 

Inverlochy,  battle  of,  iii   73. 

Inverness,  burned,  i.  125;  had  reputa- 
tion for  shipbuilding  under  Alex- 
ander in,  160;  parliament  at,  in 
1427,  i.  391;  fort  of,  iii.  126;  occupied 
by  the  rebels,  396. 

Inverury,  death  of  Aodh  at,  i.  75. 

lona,  or  Icolmkill,  monastery  of, 
founded,  i.  63 ;  given  to  Columba  by 
Conal,  52,  63;  reign  of  Aidau  in- 
augurated at,  52;  its  monastery 
prominent  over  similar  institutions 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  Oswald 
seeks  shelter  there,  and  applies  to 
it  for  Christian  teachers,  65 ;  Adam- 
aan,  Abbot  of;  Arculf  wrecked  on, 
143 ;  monastery  burned  by  Norse- 
men ;  the  monks  remove  to  Dunkeld, 
144. 

Ireland,  traffic  with,  prohibited,  i.  390; 
rebellion  in,  iii.  52;  French  invasion 
of,  434,  436;  union  with  Great  Britain, 
437. 

Ireland,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  1. 
449. 

Ireton  discovers  the  underhand  deal- 
ings of  the  king,  iii.  93. 

Irish  church,  disestablishment  of  the, 
iii.  554. 

Iron  Age,  the,  i.  4;  beginning  of,  in 
Scotland;  compared  with  Greek  life 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  26 ;  artistic 
features  of— enamelling,  27. 

Iron  industries  iu  19th  century,  iii.  597. 

Irvine,  desertion  of  Wallace  by  the 
nobles  at,  i.  184. 

Irving,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Drums,  i.  367. 

Isabella,  Countess  of  Buchan,  i.  210. 

Islay,  coronation  stone  at,  i.  98. 

Islay  and  the  Isles,  John,  Lord  of,  i. 
449. 

Isles,  Bishop  of  the,  at  Flodden,  i.  537. 

Isles,  Lord  of  the.     See  under  Lord. 

Ismail  Pasha,  iii.  559. 

Ivar  Howm,  Norse  captain,  i.  134. 


Jacobins  introduced  into  Scotland,  1. 
153. 

Jacobites,  or  Cavaliers,  Scottish  politi- 
cal party,  iii.  246,  256,  258 ;  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Union,  262,  329;  joy  at 
its  unpopularity,  331 ;  they  refuse  to 
effect  a  rising  without  the  assistance 
of  the  French;  their  memorial  to 
Louis  XIV. ,  332;  twenty-two  Jacobite 
lords  arrested,  333 ;  their  triumph  at 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Greenshields,335; 
oppose  the  attempt  to  alter  the  oath 
of  abjuration;  procure  the  restoration 
of  patronage  in  the  Scottish  church. 
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336;  their  desire  for  dissensions  in 
the  General  Assembly,  337;  their  ex- 
pectations from  Queen  Anne's  good 
wishes  for  the  Pretender,  340;  dis- 
appointment at  the  peaceful  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  341;  avail  them- 
selves of  the  unpopularity  of  the  king; 
their  intrigues  with  the  French  court; 
discountenanced  in  Scotland ;  their 
preparations  for  a  rising  in  Scotland, 
342;  their  hopes  disappointed,  357; 
their  intrigues  in  the  Highlands,  359, 
365 ;  negotiate  with  France,  365 ; 
their  consternation  on  hearing  of 
Prince  Charles'  intended  arrival  in 
Scotland,  367;  in  the  rebellion  of  1745 
(see  Charles  Edward) ;  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  request  the  removal  of 
MissWalkinshaw  from  Prince  Charles' 
society ;  summary  justice  accorded 
to,  404 ;  trial  and  execution  of  the 
principal  offenders,  405. 

Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715,  preparations 
for,  in  Scotland,  iii.  342;  measures 
adopted  for  its  suppression;  the  Earl 
of  Mar  a  leader,  343 ;  he  arrives  in 
Scotland ;  his  rash  assurances  to  the 
Jacobite  nobles ;  raises  his  standard 
at  Braemar;  his  inability  as  a  general; 
preparations  of  the  government  to 
extinguish  the  rebellion,  344 ;  arrest 
of  the  leaders  in  England ;  rising  in 
England  under  llr.  Forster  ;  rising  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  the  united 
forces  encamp  at  Kelso  ;  inactivity 
of  Mar;  the  Forth  crossed  by  Brig- 
adier Mackintosh ;  attempt  to  sur- 
prise Edinburgh,  345 ;  feigned  attack 
of  Mar  on  Stirling  ;  Mackintosh 
reaches  Kelso ;  retreat  of  Mar  to 
Perth;  dissensions  in  the  camp  of  the 
southern  rebels;  they  invade  Eng- 
land, 346;  their  victorious  progress, 
347;  attacked  at  Preston,  347,  348; 
surrender  made  ;  armies  of  Mar  and 
Argyle  meet  on  Sherittmuir,  348;  the 
battle;  infatuated  conduct  of  Mar; 
moral  prestige  gained  by  Argyle;  re- 
inforcements sent  to  hira,  349;  Mar's 
inactivity  at  Perth;  makes  overtures 
to  Argyle;  surrender  of  the  Jacobites 
in  Perthshire ;  arrival  of  the  Preten- 
der; his  letters  to  his  adherents  iu 
France;  holds  his  court  at  Fetteresso, 
350;  his  proceedings  and  proclama- 
tions at  Scone;  his  religious  scruples; 
his  manners  and  appearance,  351;  his 
inhuman  preparations  for  the  retreat 
from  Perth;  march  of  Argyle's  army 
to  Perth;  confusion  among  the  rebels; 
discontent  of  the  Highland  chiefs;  a 
retreat  advised;  the  rebels  evacuate 
Perth  and  fall  back  on  Dundee  and 
Montrose;  shameful  flight  of  the 
Pretender,  352  ;  his  one  trait  of  feel- 
ing ;  the  rebels  retreat  to  Aberdeen, 
and  there  tlie  leaders  disperse ;  the 
army  proceeds  to  Badenoch,  and 
scatters,  353  ;  the  Pretender's  dissim- 
ulation to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  353, 354; 
he  retires  to  Avignon;  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  prisoners,  354.  See  also 
Pretender. 

Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745.  See  Charles 
Edward. 

James  I.  (Earl  of  Carrick),  heir  to  the 
throne,  sent  to  France  for  safety ; 
intercepted  and  captured  at  sea  by 
the  English  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  363;  kept  in  captivity  nineteen 
years;  accession  to  the  throne,  364; 
the  Duke  of  Albany  chosen  regent, 
365  (see  Albany,  Robert);  the  king 
refuses  to  interfere  at  the  bidding  of 
Henry  with  the  Scottish  army,  369 ; 
his  education  while  in  England,  372 ; 
his  learning  and  accomplishments, 
373 ;  his  liberation ;  marriage,  374 ; 
crowned  at  Scone,  374,  385;  discour- 
aging aspect  of  affairs ;  the  regular 
history  of  parliament  commences, 385; 
the  principal  enactments,  386 ;  the 
king's  bold  dealings  with  the  nobility; 
meeting  of  parliament  at  Perth  in 
1424 ;  arrest  of  the  chief  nobles,  387 ; 
laws  enacted,  3SS ;  administration  of 
justice ;   his  daughter  Margaret  be- 
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trothed  to  Louis  of  Anjou  ;  renewal 
of  commercial  relations  with  Flan- 
ders ;  parliament  meets  at  Perth  in 
1425,  i.  389;  regulation  of  commerce; 
administration  of  justice;  simplifica- 
tion of  the  statute-book,  390;  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  powers;  efforts 
to  estaljlish  order  in  the  Highlands; 
parliament  at  Inverness  in  1427; 
seizure  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  391 ; 
rebellion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and 
of  Donald  Balloch,  392;  subjugation 
of  the  isles;  stern  act  of  justice  to- 
wards a  Highland  chief  ain;  vindicates 
the  sacredness  of  the  royal  dwelling 
as  the  home  of  law  and  justice,  393; 
strives  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people ;  birth  of  two  sons,  394 ; 
proposal  of  treaty  of  peace  from 
England  rejected  by  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, 395;  attempts  to  suppress 
the  feudal  power  of  the  nobles,  396; 
meeting  of  parliament  at  Perth  in 
1434,  i.  397;  Border  wars;  marriage  of 
the  Princess  ilargaret;  raises  a  large 
army  and  besieges  Roxburgh,  398; 
failure  of  the  expedition;  parliament 
at  Edinburgh  in  1436 ;  legulation  of 
trade;  conspiracy  against  the  king; 
activity  of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  399; 
plotting  with  the  nobles,  400  ;  James 
prepares  to  hold  Christmas  at  Perth, 
401 ;  his  murder,  402  ;  execution  of 
the  traitors.403;  personal  appearance 
and  accomplishments  of  James;  his 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  his 
people,  404;  his  family,  405;  his 
literary  attainments,  502;  his  musical 
abilities,  505. 
James  II.,  birth  of,  i.  394;  historical 
difficulties  of  his  reign,  405;  motives 
of  the  avengers  of  the  murder  of 
James  I. ;  coronation  of  the  young 
king;  the  queen  acts  as  regent;  a 
truce  established  with  England,  406; 
weakness  of  England  ;  parliament  of 
1438 ;  James  removed  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Crichton  and  placed  under 
Livingston,  407 ;  marriage  of  the 
queen-mother  to  Sir  James  Stewart, 
408 ;  agreement  between  the  queen 
and  Livingston  ;  the  king  kidnapped 
by  Crichton;  amicable  arrangement 
between  Crichton  and  Livingston; 
meeting  of  parliament;  oppression 
and  injustice  throughout  the  country, 
409;  legislative  enactments;  plot  of 
Crichton  and  Livingston  against  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  410;  execution  of  the 
earl,  411;  betrothal  of  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  James  I. ;  fall  of  Crichton  and 
Livingston;  civil  wars,  412;  death  of 
the  queen-mother,  413;  suppression  of 
the  Livingston  faction  ;  betrothal  of 
the  king  to  Mary  of  Gueldres,  414 ; 
Border  wars ;  arrival  of  Mary,  415 ; 
marriage  of  the  king;  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Continent ;  tourna- 
ment at  Stirling,  416 ;  suppression  of 
the  Douglases  by  the  king,  417 ;  law- 
less conduct  of  Douglas,  418;  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  him  to  justice,  419; 
his  alliance  with  the  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford and  Ross;  invited  to  Stirling  by 
the  king;  refuses  to  break  his  bond  ; 
stabbed  by  the  king  and  despatched 
by  his  attendants,  420;  satisfaction 
of  the  peaceful  part  of  the  nation ; 
revolt  of  the  Douglases,  421;  meeting 
of  parliament  at  Edinburgh  in  1452  ; 
the  rebellious  nobles  summoned  to 
appear;  the  lands  of  Douglas  and  his 
allies  wasted  by  a  royal  army,  422; 
submission  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
423 ;  humble  submission  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  ;  intrigues  of  the  Doug- 
lases with  England,  424;  the  king 
lays  waste  the  lauds  of  Douglas,  425; 
parliament  of  1455,  i.  426 ;  the  king's 
care  for  the  internal  well-being  of 
the  country;  protects  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Galloway,  and  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Ross;  a  truce  made  with  England; 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  427;  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  428 ;  extension  of  the  truce ; 
James  invades  England,  and  returns 
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home,  i.  429;  again  proceeds  to  invade 
EiiKlanii ;  siuf;u  of  Koxlmigh  Castle ; 
death  of  the  king.  430;  liis character; 
buried  in  Holyrood,  431. 
James  III.,  proclaimed,  1.  431;  crowned 
at  Kelso;  arrival  in  Scotland  of 
Marfjaret  of  Anjoii ;  interview  and 
treaty  between  the  two  qneens,  432; 
Berwick  to  be  restored  to  the  Scots; 
l>arlianient  at  Edinhnrnh;  efficiency 
of  the  iiueen's  Kovernnient;  arrival 
in  Scotland  of  the  Knglish  king  and 
nueen ;  their  negotiations  with  the 
Scottish  government;  Edward  IV. 
intrigues  to  cause  a  (livision  among 
the  Scots,  433 ;  Henry  VI.  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Angus; 
failure  of  an  attempt  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  to  recover  her  power  in  Eng- 
l.ind,  434;  proposed  marriage  of 
Edward  IV.  to  tlie  (|iieen  mother; 
her  death  ;  treaty  of  peace  conc-huled 
with  England,  435;  tranquillity  of 
Scotland;  intrigues  of  the  nobles; 
Sir  .■Vlexander  Boyd  chosen  tutor  of 
the  young  king,  430 ;  the  king  seized 
by  Lord  Boyd  and  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  parliament  at  Edinburgh, 
437 ;  Lord  Boyd  invested  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  king  and  his 
brothers;  ambition  of  the  Boyds; 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  Sir 
Thomas  Boyd,  438;  marriage  nego- 
tiations between  James  and  Margaret 
of  Denmark,  439;  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands  annexed  to  Scotland ;  fall  of 
the  Boyds,  440;  parliament  of  1469. 
i.  441;  marriage  of  the  king;  he  ends 
his  minority  and  assumes  the  govern- 
ment; prosperous  state  of  the  king- 
dom ;  decrees  of  parliament  curtail- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  middle 
classes ;  degradation  of  parliament, 
442;  parliament  of  1471 ;  controversy 
of  parliament  with  tlie  church  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  benetices, 
443 ;  enactments  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  444 ;  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews  erected  i]ito  an  archbishoiJ- 
ric,  445;  Archl)ishop  Graham  excom- 
municated ;  William  Schevez  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
440;  attempt  to  engage  Scotland  in  a 
continental  war,  447;  betrothal  of 
the  son  of  James  and  the  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  448;  tlie  king's  pur- 
suits and  the  dislike  of  the  nobles; 
his  choice  of  favourites,  449;  con- 
spiracy to  stir  up  the  king  against 
his  brothers;  Albany  anit  Mar  im- 
prisoned, 450;  escai)e  of  Albany,  451; 
war  with  England,  452;  .Albany  joins 
the  English ;  the  war  prohibited  by  a 
papal  legate,  453;  agreement  between 
Edward  IV.  and  Albany  ;  odium  ex- 
cited by  Cochrane ;  the  nobles  de- 
mand his  dismissal ;  military  muster 
on  the  Borough  Moor,  454;  encamp- 
ment at  Lauder;  the  nobles  conspire 
against  the  king's  favourites;  they 
are  seized  and  hanged ;  the  king 
taken  to  Edinliurgh,  4.')5;  advance  of 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Albany 
into  Scotland ;  discharge  of  the 
king's  debt  by  the  burgesses  of 
Edinburgh;  humiliation  of  the  king, 
456 ;  Albany's  plots  to  obtain  the 
crown ;  his  traitorous  compact  with 
Edward  IV.,  457;  the  design  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  Edward,  458; 
Albany's  designs  suspected  by  the 
nobles;  his  unpoiiilarity ;  retires  to 
England;  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of 
his  life,  offices,  and  possessions,  459; 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  Albany; 
defeated  at  Kirkconnel;  treaty  of 
peace  between  Scotland  and  England, 
460 ;  parliament  of  1485 ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay ;  justice  -  ayres  to  be 
held  twice  a  year,  401 ;  establishment 
of  three  years'  truce  with  Henry 
VII.  ;  recovery  of  Dunbar  Castle  ; 
death  of  Margaret  of  Denmark ; 
negotiations  for  the  king's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edward 
IV. ;  hopeful  state  of  the  kingdom ; 
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dislike  of  the  aristocracy  to  James; 
liis  last  parliament  (14S7),  402;  the 
commons  to  be  protecte<l  from  the 
liigher  classes;  enactments  for  the 
promotion  of  connnerce ;  reassem- 
bling of  parliament  in  14SS;  James 
creates  his  secoii<l  son  Unke  of  Boss; 
annexes  the  revenues  of  the  ])rioiy 
of  Coldingham;  increasing  hostility, 
and  breaking  out  of  a  revolt,  403; 
measures  taken  by  the  king;  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay  joins  the  insur- 
gents; James  raises  an  army  and 
advances  against  tlie  rebels,  464;  he 
negotiates;  offends  some  of  his  sup- 
porters, who  withdraw ;  treaty  of 
peace  agreed  to ;  equivocal  conduct 
of  the  insurgent  lords ;  James  pre- 
pares for  war,  405 ;  meets  the  rebels 
at  Saufliieburn ;  flight  of  the  king, 
406;  thrown  from  his  lujrse,  ami 
killed  by  an  unknown  man ;  the  body 
found  and  buried  in  the  aijbey  of 
Cambnskenneth ;  contradictory  esti- 
mates of  his  character,  467;  inventory 
of  ornaments  and  jeweliy  left  at  his 
death,  500;  its  disappearance,  501. 
lames  IV.,  birth  of,  i.  448;  uncertainty 
as  to  the  late  king's  fate ;  affecting 
incident  on  the  meeting  of  the 
young  king  with  Admiral  Wood,  506; 
crowned  at  Scone;  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment; attempted  rising  of  the  late 
king's  adherents,  507 ;  rout  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  at  Talla  Moss;  re- 
morse of  James  for  the  death  of  his 
father,  508 ;  resentment  of  the  king 
at  Patrick  Lindsay,  509;  naval  vic- 
tories over  the  English,  510;  mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  James  to  the 
prisoners;  conspiracy  of  Henry  VII. 
to  kidnap  James;  a  time  of  peace, 
511 ;  the  king  is  active  in  administer- 
ing justice;  his  intercourse  in  disguise 
with  the  common  people;  hisdevoted- 
ness  to  the  usages  of  chivalry ;  his 
accomplishments,  512;  his  experi- 
ment to  find  out  the  primitive 
language;  imposture  of  Lambert 
Simnel  and  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  .513; 
James  invades  England ;  a  truce 
agreed  upon,  515  ;  a  Border  affray  at 
iSorham ;  treaty  for  the  marriage  of 
James  with  the  Princess  Slargaret, 
516;  attachment  of  James  to  Mar- 
garet Drnmmond ;  articles  of  agree- 
ment on  the  marriage  of  James,  517; 
terms  of  a  treaty  of  permanent  peace 
between  Scotland  and  England.  518; 
the  terms  honourable  to  the  Scots; 
arrival  of  the  Princess  Margaret  in 
Scotland,  519;  enthusiastic  welcome 
of  the  approaching  marriage,  520 ; 
first  interviews  between  James  ancf 
the  princess,  521;  pageants  that  wel- 
comed their  arrival  in  Edinburgh, 
522 ;  rebellion  in  the  north ;  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh  in  1503 ;  enact- 
ments for  the  better  government  of 
the  Highlands,  523;  suppression  of 
the  revolt;  the  P^aid  of  Eskdale ; 
royal  progress  of  James  and  his 
queen ;  influence  of  Scotland  in 
foreign  affairs,  524;  negotiations  with 
continental  powers ;  peaceful  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  ;  experiment  of 
the  king  to  test  tlie  law-abiding 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  525;  his 
extravagant  expenditure;  expedients 
to  impr<nx'  his  finance;  his  patronage 
of  an  alchemist;  experiments  in  fly- 
ing; James's  love  of  shipbuilding, 
526;  his  attention  to  gunnery;  fore- 
bo<lings  of  war,  527;  quarrels  between 
James  and  Henry  VIII.,  528;  James 
renews  the  league  with  France ; 
preparations  for  war,  529;  efficient 
state  of  the  navy;  want  of  money; 
fantastic  appe.al  of  the  Queen  of 
France  to  James;  a  Scottish  army 
sent  to  France,  530;  James  sends  a 
defiance  to  Henry  VIII. ;  list  of 
grievances.  531 ;  Lord  Home  invades 
and  plunders  the  north  of  England; 
large  muster  on  the  Borough  Moor; 
apparition  in  the  church  at  Linlith- 
gow, 532 ;  the  midnight  summons  at 
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the  cross  f)f  Edinburgh ;  march  into 
England  ;  unwise  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  533;  diminution  of  the 
king's  army ;  advance  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  to  meet  him ;  the  earl's  chal- 
lenge to  the  king,  and  his  rash 
acceptance  of  it;  James  encamps 
on  Flodden ;  remonstrancts  of  the 
nobles,  534;  obstinacy  <if  James; 
Surrey's  able  manoeuvres;  battle  of 
Flodden,  535 ;  death  of  the  king.  536; 
great  slaughter  of  the  nobility; 
character  of  James,  537. 
James  V.,  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Flodden;  precautions  ailopted  in 
Edinburgh,  i.  538;  assembling  of  a 
national  council;  crowning  of  the 
infant  king;  Queen  ilaigaret  chosen 
regent;  the  king  committed  to  the 
keejiing  of  Lord  Borthwick:  the  two 
parties  in  the  coinitry;  the  Duke  of 
Albany  iiresumptive  heir  to  the 
crown;  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  to- 
warils  Scotland,  539;  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  Lord  Dacre;  rivalry 
between  the  Earls  of  Arran  and 
Home;  troubled  state  of  the  coun- 
try; birth  of  a  son  to  James  IV.; 
the  Duke  of  Albany  offered  the 
regency,  .540;  marriage  of  the  queen- 
mother  to  the  Earl  of  Angus;  her 
forfeiture  of  the  regency:  Arran's 
intrigues  for  the  regency,  541;  cpiar- 
rels  among  the  clergy,  542;  quawela 
among  the  nobles;  dangerous  in- 
trigues of  Henry  VIII.,  543;  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Alliany  in  Scotland; 
his  unfitness  for  his  office;  attempts 
to  suppress  the  English  party;  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  young  jm'nces; 
Albany  tries  to  obtain  the  guardian- 
ship fiif  tbeiii,  544;  appointment  of  a 
council  to  have  charge  of  the  jirinces; 
the  queen  refuses  to  deliver  them 
up;  she  retires  to  Stirling  Castle, 
545;  the  princes  delivered  up  to 
Albany;  Border  wars;  escape  of 
Queen  Margaret  to  England,  546; 
birth  of  Margaret  Douglas,  mother 
of  Lord  Darnley;  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Ross,  547;  disturbed  state  of  the 
country;  truce  with  England  ratified; 
Albany  desires  to  be  rid  of  the  re- 
gency, 548;  peace  restored  on  the 
Borders;  meeting  of  parliament  in 
1516;  unfriendlinessof  France  to  Scot- 
land; Albany  visits  France;  council 
of  regency  appointed  to  govern  in  hia 
absence,  549;  return  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet to  Scotland,  550:  meeting  of 
parliament:  quarrel  between  Queen 
^Margaret  ami  her  husband,  551;  in- 
trigues of  the  French  king,  and  of 
Queen  Margaret,  552;  return  of  Al- 
bany to  Scotland;  parliament  sum- 
moned 553;  forfeiture  proclaimed 
against  Angus;  complaints  of  Al- 
bany's conduct,  554;  Queen  Margaret 
defends  herself  and  Albany:  Henry 
appeals  for  the  removal  of  Albany; 
prompt  refusal  of  the  parliament, 
555;  removal  of  the  sentence  of  for- 
feiture from  Angus;  he  retires  to 
France;  English  naval  expedition 
against  Scotland;  Queen  Margaret's 
treasonable  correspondence  with 
Dacre,  556;  preparatitms  to  invade 
England;  truce  agreed  to,  557;  a 
council  of  regency  appointed:  Albany 
sets  out  for  France;  English  inva- 
sions of  Scotland;  return  of  Albany 
with  French  troops,  558 ;  he  pre- 
pares for  w.ar,  559;  his  reti'eat; 
meeting  of  parliament ;  Albany's 
final  departure  for  France;  the 
queen  assumes  the  government,  560; 
she  cau-iics  James  to  be  proclaimed 
king:  character  of  Janus  at  this 
period,  561;  ascendency  of  the  queen 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran;  the  queen 
seeks  to  be  divorced:  the  nobles 
estranged  from  her;  Angus  wishes  to 
return  to  Scotland,  502;  secret  agree- 
ment with  Henry  'V'lII. ;  enters  Scot- 
land: council  of  regency  appointed, 
.503;  supremacy  of  the  party  of  Angus, 
504;  general  distrust  of  the  queen; 
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she  obtains  a  divorce  from  Angus 
and  marries  Henry  Stewart,  i.  665 ; 
Angus  obtains  tlie  recuguition  of  the 
king's  majority  and  the  termination 
of  the  regency;  a  new  secret  council 
formed;  impatience  of  James  under 
the  coercion  of  tlie  Douglases;  he 
applies  to  Scott  of  Buocleucli  to 
liberate  him,  566;  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
raises  an  army  for  ttie  liberation  of 
the  king;  Lennox  defeated  by  Angus, 
and  assassinated,  567;  meeting  of 
parliament;  Earl  of  Arran  retires 
into  solitude;  general  lawlessness 
and  insecurity,  56»;  supremacy  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus;  commencement 
of  the  Reformation,  569;  the  queen's 
effort  to  free  herself  from  the  power 
of  Angus,  570;  plan  of  James  to 
escape  from  the  Douglases;  he  takes 
refuge  in  Stirling  Castle.  571;  char- 
acter of  James  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  572;  his  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Douglases;  meet- 
ing of  parliament;  sentence  of  at- 
tainder passed  against  Angus,  573; 
peace  concluded  with  England,  574; 
justiciary  progress  of  James,  575; 
negotiations  for  his  marriage,  576;  his 
resolve  to  reduce  the  nobles  to  law; 
his  popularity  with  the  people,  577; 
intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.;  Border 
raids,  678;  James  announces  his 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  See;  his  visit 
to  the  Highlands;  ratification  of 
peace  with  England,  579;  contrariety 
between  James  and  Henry  in  reli- 
gious reform;  ecclesiastical  court  es- 
tablished at  Holyrood;  Henry  pro- 
poses an  interview  with  James,  580; 
meeting  of  parliament;  negotiations 
for  James's  marriage,  581;  repairs  to 
France;  council  of  regency  appointed; 
James  is  married  to  Princess  Mag- 
dalen, 582;  returns  to  Scotland  with 
his  bride;  fervent  welcome  of  the 
people;  death  of  Magdalen,  583; 
Henry  tries  to  stir  up  division,  584; 
preparations  of  James  for  war,  585, 
586;  espouses  Mary  of  Guise;  his 
devotedness  to  the  cause  of  the 
church;  Cardinal  Beaton  his  chief 
counsellor,  587;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's 
interview  with  James,  589;  his  at- 
tempt to  induce  James  to  seize  the 
church  lands,  590;  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations; James  makes  a  great  naval 
expedition  to  the  Scottish  isles,  591; 
returns  with  the  principal  island 
chiefs  as  hostages,  592;  death  of 
James's  two  sons;  growing  cares  of 
his  government;  his  extensive  claims 
of  lands  for  the  crown,  593;  measures 
for  the  national  defence,  594;  war- 
like preparations  of  James;  Henry's 
counter  preparations;  indecision  of 
James,  595;  death  of  Queen  Jlarga- 
ret;  proceedings  of  James  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects;  he  consents 
to  meet  Henry  at  York,  but  fails  to 
appear,  596;  yjreparations  for  war; 
the  English  defeated  at  Hadden- 
Rig;  James  encamps  with  an  army 
on  Fala  Muir.  597;  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  the  English;  James  eager  to 
advance;  the  nobles  refuse  to  move; 
James  disbands  his  army  and  returns 
to  Edinburgh;  a  new  Scottish  army 
advances  to  the  Border,  598;  their 
flight  on  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish force;  shame  and  anguish  of 
James;  retires  to  Falkland;  birth  of 
a  daughter;  the  king's  last  moments 
and  death,  599;  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  character,  600. 
James  VI.,  birth  of,  ii.  175;  baptism, 
179;  coronation,  198;  his  attestation 
as  to  the  exemption  of  the  Scottish 
church  from  lieresy  and  schism,  245; 
opens  a  parliament  at  Stirling;  his 
speech  and  behaviour,  290;  Earl  of 
Mar  obtains  the  custody  of,  309; 
opens  the  parliament  in  Stirling 
Castle,  and  accepts  the  government 
in  his  own  person,  310;  rising  in 
Edinburgh  for  his  deliverance  from 
the   Earl   of   Morton;    a   peaceable  | 
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arrangement  come  to,  311;  proceed- 
ings against  the  Haniiltons,  312; 
James  rejects  the  intercession  of 
Elizal)eth  on  their  behalf,  313;  the 
king's  message  to  the  Assembly; 
answer  of  the  Assembly,  314;  letter 
of  Mary  to  James  and  its  reception, 
315 ;  Monsieur  D'Auljigny  becomes 
the  king's  favourite;  visit  of  James 
to  Edinburgh,  316;  opens  the  parlia- 
ment; poverty  of  the  king,  317; 
rumoirrs  of  plots  and  conspiracies, 
318;  the  Duke  of  Lennox  appointed 
governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  319; 
the  downfall  of  Morton  resolved  on, 
320;  Elizabeth  unsuccessfully  inter- 
poses on  his  behalf,  321;  conspiracy 
and  flight  of  Randolph,  322;  Morton's 
trial  and  execution,  323;  the  church 
alarmed;  expedient  to  propitiate  it, 
326;  jealousy  of  Arran  and  Lennox; 
Lennox's  quarrel  with  the  church, 
327;  Lennox  and  Arran  reconciled, 
328;  Queen  JIary  resumes  her  efforts 
for  release;  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 329;  a  present  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  the  king,  330;  meeting  of 
General  Assembly,  332;  deputation 
to  the  king  on  grievances,  333;  nobles 
combine  against  Lennox;  the  Raid  of 
Ruthveu,  335;  La  Motte  Fenelon 
arrives;  Davison  sent  to  watch  him, 
340;  alarm  of  the  ministers,  341;  the 
court  orders  a  feast  and  the  church 
proclaims  a  fast,  342;  Elizabeth  re- 
monstrates with  James;  the  king 
escapes  from  the  Gowrie  conspirators, 
343;  danger  of  the  church;  deputa- 
tion of  ministers  wait  on  the  king, 
344;  recall  of  Arran;  proceedings 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Raid,  345; 
Elizabeth  sends  Walsingham,  346; 
proceedings  against  the  ministers, 
347;  attempt  to  renew  the  Raid,  349; 
trial  and  execution  of  Gowrie,  350; 
the  Assembly  refuse  to  condemn  the 
Raid,  351;  Arran  seeks  the  support 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  352;  parliament 
of  1584;  acts  against  the  church; 
flight  of  ministers  into  England,  353; 
the  state  of  parties,  354;  proceedings 
against  the  church,  357;  plot  of  the 
king  and  Arran  for  assassination  of 
the  nobles,  358;  its  failure,  359;  severe 
measures  against  the  clergy,  360; 
proposed  Protestant  league  with 
England;  imprisonment  of  Arran, 
364;  plan  for  the  return  of  the 
banished  nobles,  365;  design  of 
Arran  for  the  restoration  of  Queen 
Mary;  return  of  the  banished  nobles, 
366;  the  king  agrees  to  tlieir  terms, 
367;  the  Protestant  league  approved 
of  by  the  king,  368;  meeting  of  As- 
sembly at  Linlithgow;  statement  of 
grievances  and  the  king's  reply,  369; 
disappointment  of  James  at  the 
smallness  of  the  pension  offered  by 
Elizabeth,  370;  convention  for  satis- 
fying the  church's  demands,  371; 
synod  lield  at  St.  Andrews,  372;  com- 
mission for  the  settlement  of  church 
affairs,  373;  feuds  on  the  Border  and 
in  Ayrshire,  375;  closing  scenes  of 
Queen  Mary's  life,  376;  James's  in- 
dift'erence  concerning  the  treatment 
his  mother  received  from  Elizabeth, 
388;  orders  the  ministers  to  pray 
publicly  for  Queen  Mary;  scene  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giles;  his  apology 
for  it,  389;  his  secret  joy  at  the  death 
of  his  mother,  397;  he  is  mollified  by 
a  letter  from  Walsingham,  398;  plan 
to  reconcile  the  discordant  nobles, 
399;  the  king's  threatened  co-opera- 
tion with  Spain  against  England,  400; 
rising  of  the  Scottish  adherents  of 
Spain;  their  dispersion  by  James; 
Elizabeth's  delight  with  his  conduct, 
401;  James  indignant  at  her  failure 
to  keep  her  promises;  puts  down  a 
rising  of  the  nobles,  402;  makes  a 
contract  of  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Denmark;  he  sets  out  secretly  for 
Norway,  403;  good  order  maintained 
while  he  is  away;  his  marriage; 
arrives  in  Edinburgh,  404;  clerical 
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difficulties  aV)out  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, 405;  the  king's  studies  of  witch- 
craft, 407;  his  altercations  with  the 
clergy,  409;  Bothwell's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  king,  410;  sus- 
pected complicity  of  the  king  in  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  411;  a 
parliament  held;  concessions  made 
to  the  church,  413;  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  Bothwell  to  seize  the  king 
at  Falkland,  414;  the  plot  of  the 
'  Spanish  Blanks  ',  415;  feuds  among 
the  nobles.  416;  Bothwell  surprises 
James  in  Holyrood,  418;  the  king's 
escape  prevented,  419;  Bothwell  con- 
demned at  Stirling;  meeting  of  synod 
at  St.  Andrews,  420;  the  excom- 
municated lords  demand  a  trial;  the 
trial  postponed,  422;  act  of  abolition 
made  in  their  favour,  423;  indigna- 
tion of  the  clergy,  423,  424;  the 
Popish  earls  violate  the  act  of  obli- 
vion; continued  toleration  of  them 
by  the  king,  425;  unsuccessful  plot 
of  Bothwell  to  seize  the  king,  426;  the 
Popish  lords  continue  their  intrigues, 
427;  baptism  of  Prince  Henry,  428; 
victory  of  the  Popish  lords,  429;  they 
flee  at  the  approach  of  the  king; 
remissness  in  administering  justice, 
430;  poverty  of  James;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth refuses  to  supply  him  with 
money,  431;  intrigues  of  James's 
queen  for  tlie  guardianship  of  her 
son,  431,  432;  continued  public  law- 
lessness, 433;  the  king  appoints  a 
council  of  eight,  called  Octavians, 
for  the  management  of  his  revenues; 
meeting  of  General  Assembly,  1596; 
the  king  addresses  it,  434;  he  sur- 
renders Scott  of  Buccleuch  to  Eliza- 
beth; proceeds  to  recall  the  Popish 
earls,  436;  protest  of  Andrew  Melvil; 
his  remarkable  address  to  the  king, 
437;  conciliatoryprofessions  of  James 
in  reply,  438;  offers  of  submission 
from  the  Countess  of  Huntly;  the 
clergy  dissatisfied  with  them;  angry 
declaration  of  James  to  the  ministers, 
438;  he  attacks  the  license  used  in 
the  pulpit,  439;  prosecution  of  David 
Black,  who  declines  the  royal  judi- 
cature, 439,  440;  anger  of  the  king; 
appeal  to  the  privy-council  on  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  the  church,  441; 
attempt  to  procure  the  submissinn 
of  the  ministers;  the  commissioners 
banished  from  Edinburgh,  442  ; 
double-dealing  of  the  Cubiculars  to 
raise  dissensions;  disturbance  of  the 
17th  of  Dec. ,  1596,  ii.  443;  James  retires 
to  Linlithgow;  alarm  of  the  clergy 
at  his  threats;  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh banished;  the  king  returns 
to  Edinburgh ;  severe  enactments 
against  the  clergy  and  authorities, 
445;  questions  submitted  to  the 
clergy,  and  resolute  replies  of  some 
of  the  synods,  446;  the  king  wins 
over  the  northern  ministers  to  his 
designs,  447;  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Perth ;  concessions  to  the 
king's  wishes;  commissioners  of  the 
church  appointed  to  advise  with  the 
king,  448;  change  in  the  character  of 
General  Assemblies,  450;  Assembly  at 
Dundee;  its  submission  to  the  king's 
designs;  proceedings  of  James  to 
signalize  his  victory  over  the  church, 
461;  petition  that  the  church  should 
be  represented  in  parliament;  granted 
by  parliament;  an  Assembly  called  to 
sanction  the  measure,  452;  James 
presides  in  it;  excludes  Andrew  Mel- 
vil, 453;  General  Assembly  of  1600, 
456;  solicitude  of  James  for  the 
English  succession;  he  is  accused  of 
trying  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  457; 
troubled  state  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  458;  the  king  publishes  his 
•True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies'; 
his  'Basilicon  Doron'  privately 
printed,  459;  he  brings  comedians  to 
Edinburgh,  460;  his  project  to  secure 
his  succession  to  the  English  throne; 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  461;  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  opposes  the  king's  designs. 
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ii.  403;  Ruthven  coniinunicates  to  the 
kiuj;  tliis  discovery,  464;  James  soes 
to  Perth;  his  siiiKular  rec-eptioti  at 
Cowrie  House,  4(5.');  alarm  fjiven  to 
the  royal  attendants,  4(;C;  his  rescue; 
Ruthven  aniKinwrie  killed;  impossi- 
bility of  ascertainin;;  the  true  nature 
of  the  conspiracy,  407;  revelations 
of  Sprott's  letters.  471;  uproar  in 
Perth  at  the  death  of  Gowrie;  the 
kins  returns  to  Falkland,  47;J;  orders 
a  public  thanks;;iving,  474;  doubts  of 
the  king's  account  of  the  affair,  474, 
475;  reconciliation  of  the  nobles; 
desire  of  the  English  to  have  James 
for  their  king,  481;  de.ith  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  4S2;  James  proclaimed  in 
Edinburgh,  483;  leave-taking  with  , 
the  king;  his  speech  on  the  occasion, 
484;  welcome  from  his  English  sub- 
jects, 4S5;  his  coronation,  4S7;  his 
poverty,  527;  his  prodigality.  528; 
rise  and  progress  of  Puritanism,  539; 
hope  of  the  Puritans  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  540;  he  browbeats  and 
silences  them,  541;  his  endeavours 
to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, 542;  Straiton  of  Lauriston  calls 
a  General  Assembly;  the  Assembly 
proclaimed  unlawful,  544;  the  Gun- 
powder Plot;  trial  of  tlve  ministers 
for  attending  the  Assembly,  .'546; 
eight  ministers  summoned  to  London, 
547;  their  reception,  and  interview 
with  the  king;  Andrew  ilelvil  justi- 
fies the  Assembly;  the  ministers 
abruptly  dismissed,  549;  proceedings 
for  establishing  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, 551;  Andrew  Melvil  sent  to  the 
Tower,  554;  difficulties  of  James 
from  Scottish  feuds;  progress  of  the 
ecclesiastical  warfare,  556;  General 
Assembly  held  at  Linlithgow,  557; 
conference  at  Falkland  to  heal  the 
divisions  of  the  church,  558;  prelates 
restored  to  their  privileges  and  au- 
thority, 559;  discontent  of  the  English 
at  the  favours  given  to  the  Scots, 
561;  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith;  the  king  invited  to  Scotland 
to  consummate  the  union  of  the 
churches,  564;  his  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh; his  favour  to  the  English 
forms  of  worship;  the  nobles  show 
signs  of  dissatisfaction;  convocation 
of  the  clergy;  David  Calderwood  pro- 
tests against  their  proceedings,  565; 
his  trial;  the  king's  examination  and 
Calderwood's  replies.  566;  General 
Assembly  called,  568;  the  king's 
arrogant  letter  to  it ;  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth  adopted,  569;  dis- 
contentment in  the  country,  570;  a 
parliament  summoned  to  ratify  the 
articles.  571;  Black  Saturday;  con- 
gratulatory letter  of  James  to  the 
bishops,  572;  the  council  refuses  to 
co-operate  with  the  bishops,  573; 
popularity  and  death  of  Prince 
Henry;  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth;  the  king's  prodigality, 
574;  his  personal  appearance  at  this 
time;  opposition  of  parliament  to 
his  demands,  575;  Buckingham  be- 
comes the  royal  favourite,  576;  the 
king  quarrels  with  the  English  par- 
liament, and  dissolves  it,  577;  his 
eagerness  to  marry  his  son  to  a 
Spanish  princess;  terms  of  negotia- 
tion, 578;  the  marriage  broken  off; 
war  proclaimed  against  Spain;  reluc- 
tance of  the  Commons  to  vote  sup- 
plies; their  demands  for  redress  of 
abuses,  579;  James  gets  tired  of  his 
favourite  Buckingham;  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles 
with  Henrietta  Maria;  preparations 
for  the  marriage ;  death  of  James, 
580;  his  '  Demonologle ',  iii.  285;  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  inaugurated  by, 
298;  debate  by  the  professors  on  the 
occasion ;  play  on  their  names  by 
James ;  statute  of,  regarding  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  299;  visits  the 
coal-pit  at  Culross,  305. 
James  VII.,    his   accession,    iii.   200; 
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satisfactory  declarations;  early  Pop- 
ish manifestations;  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power;  becomes  a  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV.;  proclaimed  in  Scotland; 
persecutions  continued,  201;  rising 
under  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  203;  defeat 
of  Monmouth  and  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  205;  persecution  of  Coven- 
anters, 206;  executions  without  trial; 
the  king  fosters  Popery,  209 ;  ec- 
clesiastical commission  established; 
meeting  of  parliament,  210;  refuse 
to  pass  an  act  for  the  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities;  the  king  pro- 
claims their  removal  by  royal  prero- 
gative; the  Indulgences,  211;  the 
Cameronians  reject  the  Indulgence; 
proceedings  of  James  in  England, 
212;  his  attempts  on  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  fails  to 
establish  universal  toleration;  his 
anxiety  for  the  birth  of  a  son;  the 
queen's  pregnancy  announced;  sus- 
picion of  fraud.  213;  the  clergy  refuse 
to  read  the  Toleration  Act;  bishops 
sent  to  the  Tower;  their  trial  and 
acquittal;  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne;  suspicions  of  the  people; 
intrigues  with  William  of  Orange, 
214;  William  lands  in  England; 
James  leaves  the  kingdom,  215;  he 
lands  in  Ireland,  223;  is  defeated  at 
the  Boyne;  flees  to  France,  226; 
entertains  hopes  of  his  restoration; 
last  days,  death,  and  character,  243; 
his  reign  unfavourable  to  education 
in  Scotland,  300;  his  attempt  to  nat- 
uralize the  drama  in  Scotland,  317. 

James  VIII.,  furnishes  Fraser  of  Lovat 
with  a  major-general's  commission, 
iii.  251 ;  proclaimed  by  title  of,  374. 
See  Pretender. 

James,  Lord.     See  Moray  (Regent). 

Jameson,  George,  painter,  iii.  325. 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  zoologist,  iii.  615. 

Jedburgh,  birth  of  son  of  Alexander 
III.  at,  i.  136;  monastery  of.  burned, 
341;  town  of,  plundered  and  burned, 
366. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  i.  112,  163. 

Jedburgh  Castle,  i.  117,  366. 

'  Jeddart  (Jedburgh)  justice  ',  instances 
of,  ii.  25;  iii.  291. 

Jeffrey,  Francis  (Lord),  iii.  606. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  iii.  201,  210. 

Jena,  battle  of,  iii.  510. 

Jenkins,  Winifred,  iii.  492. 

Jennie  Geddes,  iii.  21. 

Jerome,  St.,  quoted,  i.  72. 

Jesters  at  court,  i.  162. 

Jesuits,  petition  against  the,  ii.  314. 

Joan,  wife  of  Alexander  II.,  i.  124, 126. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  i, 
269,  325. 

Jocelyn,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  i.  117. 

John,  Earl  of  Carrick.     See  Robert  III. 

John,  King,  receives  homage  from 
William  the  Lion ;  threatens  to  in- 
vade Scotland  ;  confers  knighthood 
on  Prince  Alexander,  1  122 ;  Alex- 
ander II.  joins  the  barons  against ; 
enters  and  ravages  Scotland;  his  prin- 
cipal captains  ;  his  subjection  to  the 
pope,  123,  124 ;  his  death,  124. 

John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  329. 

John  of  Acre,  regent,  i.  131. 

John  of  Dunse,  or  Duns  Scotus,  i.  293. 

John  of  Lorn,  i.  329. 

Johnston,  Sir  Archibald,  of  Warriston, 
assists  in  drawing  up  the  Confession 
and  Covenant,  iii.  26;  commissioner  at 
Ripon,  48;  escapes  from  the  country, 
125;  executed,  141. 

Johnston,  James,  single  combat  of,  ii. 
311. 

Johnston,  Sir  James,  of  Westerraw,  iii. 
202,  207. 

Johnston,  John,  excluded  from  the 
General  Assembly,  ii.  453. 

Johnston.  Laird  of,  joins  Bothwell,  ii. 
414. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Patrick  and  Lady,  Edin- 
burgh, their  house  attacked  by  the 
mob,  iii.  264. 

Jonson,  Ben,  visits  Hawthornden,  iii. 
325. 

Joseph,  King,  at  Vittoria,  iii.  513. 
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Josyne,  reign  of,  i.  34. 

Joyce,  Cornet,  iii.  90. 

Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  iii.  564. 

'Judicial  Testimony'  of  the  Secession 
Church,  iii.  447. 

Jurisdictions,  abolition  of  heritable, 
iii.  408,  409. 

Justice,  David  I.'s  mode  of  dispensing, 
i.  112,  287;  mode  of  administering, 
127;  administration  of,  by  Alexander 
III.,  140,  287;  appointment  of  jus- 
ticiaries; the  country  divided  into 
sheriffdoms :  offices  of  thane  and  ab- 
thane,  158;  administration  of,  ii.  22; 
interruptions  to,  23;  preparations  for 
the  orderly  discharge  of,  24;  adminis- 
tration of,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
iii.  122. 

Justice-ayres,  i.  461;  ii.  22,  92. 

Justiciary,  Court  of,  iii.  260. 

Justiciary  courts  established  in  the 
northern  districts,  i.  523. 

Justiciary  of  Scotland,  i.  129,  130,  181, 
183. 

Jute  introduced,  iii.  596. 

Juxon,  Bishop,  iii.  82,  102. 
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Kain  or  can,  custom  of,  i.  287. 

Kaitche  or  ketche,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Kars,  siege  of,  iii.  544 

Kassassin,  action  at,  iii.  539. 

Katrine,  Loch,  iii.  588. 

Kay.  Clan,  combat  at  Perth,  i.  351. 

Keillor,  John,  burned,  i.  587;  ii.  8. 

Keith,  family  of.  i.  157. 

Keith,  Admiral  Lord,  iii.  509. 

Keith,  Agnes,  Countess  Moray,  ii.  141. 

Keith,  Sir  Robert,  at  Bannockbum,  i. 
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Keith,  Robert,  i.  290,  315. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  i  301. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  ambassador,  ii.  388. 

Kelach,  Mormaor  of  Moray,  i.  77. 

Kellie,  Earl  of,  iii.  375. 

Kello,  John,  of  Spott,  ii.  250,  251. 

Kelso,  burned,  ii.  66;  Scottish  army 
assembled  at,  94;  occupied  by  the 
Jacobites,  iii.  345. 

Kelso  Abbey,  i.  112,  156,  163. 

Kemp,  George  M.,  architect,  iii.  620. 

Kenmure,  Lord,  joins  Glencairn,  iii. 
119, 

Kenmure,  Lord,  in  rebellion  of  1715, 
iii.  345,  354. 

Kennedy,  Gilbert.  Lord,  i.  436. 

Kennedy,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassilis,  ii. 
95,  96. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  moderator,  iii.  229. 

Kennedy,  Janies,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
i.  414,  473;  the  education  of  James 
III.  committed  to,  432;  promoter  of 
learning;  his  liberality  and  "ealth; 
Buchanan's  opinion  of  him,  437;  re- 
forms the  church,  437,  473;  death  of; 
his  energetic  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration, 437,  474. 

Kennedy,  Jane,  attends  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  392,  394. 

Kennedy,  Thomas,  burned,  i.  587;  ii.  11. 

Kennedy,  Walter,  poet,  ii.  49. 

Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  king  of  the 
Scots,  i.  54:  overthrows  the  last  of 
the  Pictish  kings  and  unites  the  two 
nations  under  the  name  of  Scots,  54, 
55. 

Kenneth  Macalpin,  reign  of;  his  code 
of  law.s,  i  74. 

Kenneth  III.,  reign  of,  i.  78,  79;  assas- 
sinated at  Fettercairn,  80. 

Kenneth  IV.,  sumamed  Grim,  reign 
of,  i.  80. 

Kent,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  iii.  519,  551. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  ii.  391,  393. 

Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  i.  10. 

Kentigem,  or  St.  JIungo,  labours  in 
Cumbria:  founds  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, i.  62. 

Ker,  Captain,  at  Glenlivat,  ii.  429. 

Ker,  George,  in  Spanish  plot,  ii.  415, 416. 

Ker,  Mark,  Border  chief,  i.  575. 

Ker,  Sir  Robert,  murdered,  i.  528. 

Ker,  Robert,  Earl  of  Somerset,  ii.  661. 

Ker  of  Cessford,  i.  567. 
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Ker  of  Ferniehirst,  ii.  281,  283. 

Ker  of  Kersland,  iii.  272. 

KeiT,  Henry,  envoy,  ii.  316,  318. 

Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  iii.  378. 

Kerrera,  island  of,  i.  128. 

Kertch  occupied  by  allied  army,  iii.  543. 

Kessen,Rev.  Mr., ordained  to  Lethendy, 
iii.  574. 

Ketche  or  kaitclie,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Khartoum,  iii.  561. 

Kidd,  Rev.  Mr.,  executed,  iii.  178. 

Kilbirnie,  Lord.  iii.  127. 

Kildrummy  Castle,  i.  210,  216,  302. 

Killigrew.  Sir  Henry,  bears  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  ii.  184;  ne- 
gotiates for  the  execution  of  ilary, 
205;  his  description  of  young  King 
James,  304. 

Kilmarnock,  carpet  and  bonnet  mak- 
ing at,  iii   597. 

Kilmarnock,  Lord  and  Lady,  iii.  390, 
392,  405,  406. 

Kilmaurs,  Lord,  supports  James  III., 
i.  464;  created  Earl  of  Gleucairn,  465. 

Kilmaurs,  Lord,  ii.  12. 

Kilpont,  Lord,  at  Tippermuir,  iii.  71. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  iii.  78;  revival  at, 
448. 

Kilsyth,  Baron  of,  iii.  13. 

Kilt  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  280. 

Kilwinning,  abbev  of,  ii.  133. 

Kilwinning,  Abbot  of,  i.  537;  ii.  169, 
212,  216,  222. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  iii.  56. 

Kincaid,  John,  an  abductor,  ii.  508,  509. 

Kincardine,  Earl  of,  iii.  163. 

Kinfauns,  Laird  of,  ii.  108. 

King,  Rev.  John,  Covenanter,  iii.  174, 
175,  178. 

King,William,  a  disputant  before  James 
VI.,  iii.  299. 

King's  Bedesmen,  the,  iii.  316. 

'King's  Bishop',  the,  i.  248,  299. 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,  founding  of, 
ii.  42. 

King's-evil,  the,  iii.  289. 

'  King's  Quair ',  the,  i.  503. 

Kinghorn  burned,  ii.  80. 

Kinglake,  Jlr.,  on  the  cavalry  charge 
at  Balaklava,  iii.  542. 

Kinloch-Moidart,  iii.  367,  368. 

'  Kiumont  Willie  '.     See  Armstrong. 

Kinnachin,  Laird  of,  iu  rebellion  of 
1715,  iii.  346. 

Kinnoul,  Earl  of,  lord-chancellor,  iii.  18. 

Kinnoul,  Earl  of,  with  Charles  II.,  iii. 
105. 

Kinnoul,  Earl  of,  in  rebellion  of  1715, 
iii.  344. 

Kinord,  Loch,  crannog  on,  i.  29. 

Kiutore,  Earls  of,  i.  162. 

Kirby,  Sir  Richard,  i.  300. 

Kirk,  Colonel  Percy,  iii.  225. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange  (Sir  James),  ii.  60, 
111. 

Kii-kaldy  of  Grange  (Sir  William),  takes 
part  in  the  assassination  of  Beaton, 
ii.  72;  refuses  to  conform  to  Popery, 
86;  recalled  from  banishment,  94;  his 
house  destroyed,  120;  joins  the  coali- 
tion against  Bothwell,  188;  at  Lang- 
side,  207 ;  assists  Lethington  to  es- 
cape, 275;  refuses  to  aid  Lennox,  284; 
unfavourable  change  in  his  character; 
remarks  of  Knox  on  his  conduct, 
and  controversy  between  them,  286; 
his  plan  to  capture  the  parliament, 
291;  refuses  to  surrender  Edinburgh 
Castle,  299;  surrenders  to  the  English; 
is  delivered  to  the  regent,  300;  his 
character;  execution,  301. 

Kirkconnel,  fight  at,  i.  460. 

Kirke's  '  Modern  Account  of  Scotland', 
iii.  313. 

Kirk-of-Field,  ii.  181. 

Kirkoswald,  attempt  to  riot  at,  ii.  255. 

Kirkpatrick  slays  Comyn,  i.  209. 

Kirkpatrick,  Alexander,  at  Kirkconnel, 
i.  460. 

Kirn  or  harvest-feast,  iii.  496. 

Kistvaeus  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  70. 

Knocking-stone  for  grinding  barley  iii. 
490. 

Knolles,  Sir  William,  ii.  36S. 

KnoUys,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  208,  220. 

Knox,  Rev.  Andrew,  Paisley,  ii.  415. 

Knox,  Andrew,  prevents  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Spanish  station  on  Ailsa, 
ii.  449. 
Knox,  John,  his  testimony  to  tlie  Earl 
of  Arran,  ii.  56 ;  describes  quarrel 
between  Cardinal  Beaton  and  Arch- 
Ijishop  Dunbar,  65 ;  assists  George 
Wisliiirt,  69;  arrives  in  St.  Andrews; 
his  anuestry  and  education ;  first 
appears  as  a  follower  of  Wish  art ; 
invited  to  become  preacher;  his  con- 
troversy with  Dean  John  Annand, 
75  ;  his  first  public  discourse  ;  sum- 
moned before  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tion, 76;  sent  to  the  galleys  in  France, 
77;  his  advice  to  his  companions  as 
to  effecting  their  escape,  86 ;  is  set 
at  liberty,  87;  appointed  chaplain  to 
Edward  VI. ;  his  uncompromising 
spirit,  96;  escapes  to  Geneva;  studies 
along  with  Calvin;  becomes  minister 
of  congregation  at  Frankfort;  returns 
to  Geneva;  arrives  in  Edinburgh;  re- 
monstrates against  compliance  with 
forms  of  Popery ;  preaches  through 
the  country ;  alarm  of  the  clergy ; 
summoned  to  appear  at  Edinlmrgh; 
preaches  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  ■  Letter 
to  the  Queen  Dowager ' ;  withdraws 
to  the  Continent,  97;  again  cited  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh ;  his  effigy 
burned  ;  invited  back  to  Scotland  ; 
'The  Congregation',  98;  returns  to 
Scotland ;  preaches  at  Perth,  105 ; 
destruction  of  the  monasteries,  106; 
preaches  in  St.  Andrews,  109;  tries 
to  save  the  abbey  of  Scone,  110; 
justifies  the  conduct  of  the  reformers, 
111;  apology  for  his  treatise  :igainst 
female  sovereignty ;  Elizabetli's  dis- 
like to  him,  114;  advocates  the  de- 
position of  the  queen-regent,  118; 
preaches  an  inspiriting  sermon  at 
Stirling,  119;  preaches  at  Cupar,  120; 
appointed  minister  for  Edinburgh, 
125;  his  activity  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  126;  draws  up  a  Book 
of  Discipline,  128;  his  sermon  against 
the  mass;  is  invited  to  Holyrood,  135; 
interview  with  the  queen;  refutes  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  136 ;  his  opinion  of 
the  queen,  137;  on  the  scanty  rerenue 
assigned  to  the  clergy ;  marries  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  141;  summoned  before 
the  queen  for  preaching  against  her 
levity,  145 ;  has  another  interview 
with  the  queen ;  he  maintains  the 
right  of  subjects  to  restrain  evil 
rulers;  the  queen's  conciliatory  con- 
duct and  professions,  148;  rupture 
with  Moray,  149;  his  appeal  to  the 
nobles  against  their  lukewarnuiess; 
denunciation  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  with  a  Popish 
prince;  the  queen's  anger,  150;  his 
defence,  151;  his  prayer  on  occasion 
of  Mary's  increased  devotedness  to 
the  mass ;  disturbance  caused  at 
Holyrood,  152 ;  proceedings  against 
the  ringleaders;  his  appeal  to  the 
Protestants;  summoned  to  trial;  his 
interview  with  Moray  and  Letliing- 
ton,  153;  the  trial,  154;  is  acquitted, 
155;  appeals  to  the  General  Assembly, 
156 ;  denunciations  of  Popery,  157 ; 
the  noliles  charge  Knox  with  dis- 
respect to  the  queen ;  his  doctrines 
on  tlie  obedience  of  subjects  to  their 
sovereigns,  158;  on  the  propriety  of 
depriving  the  queen  of  her  mass,  159; 
his  account  of  the  extravagant  style 
of  living  of  31ary,  161 ;  Darnley  of- 
fended by  a  sermon  of  Knox;  he  is 
summoned  before  the  privy-council, 
168 ;  his  reconciliation  with  Moray, 
169 ;  attempt  to  implicate  Knox  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio,  171 ; 
exempted  from  the  pardon  on  the 
birth  of  James  VI.;  takes  refuge  in 
Kyle,  175;  returns  to  Edinburgh,  195; 
his  address  on  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, 204;  assists  in  drawing  up  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  235;  refuses 
to  intercede  on  behalf  of  James 
Gillon,  250:  accused  of  witchcraft, 
264;  his  opinions  on  dancing,  267;  his 
learning  and  ability,  209;  preaches 
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at  the  funeral  of  Regent  Moray,  280; 
his  hostility  to  the  queen's  party, 
235;  his  far-seeing  anticipations  of 
the  effects  of  his  labours;  remarks 
on  the  cruel  conduct  of  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange;  controversy  between  them, 
286;  denounces  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  294;  his  last  sickness; 
parting  interview  with  the  elders  of 
his  congregation;  his  dying  message 
to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange ;  interview 
with  Morton,  296 ;  cheerfulness  in 
his  last  moments ;  his  death  and 
burial;  his  character,  297;  effects  of 
his  actions  on  Scotland,  298;  refuses 
to  join  in  the  inauguration  of  an 
archbishop;  refuses  the  bishopric  of 
iN^ewcastle,  489;  James  Melvil's  ac- 
count of  his  preaching;  encourages 
pastimes  and  stage-plays,  517;  educa- 
tion promoted  by,  iii.  299;  his  pro- 
posal for  the  support  of  the  beggars, 
316. 

Krames  or  booths,  ii.  500;  iii.  306. 

Kyles  or  kailes,  favourite  game,  iii.  318. 


Lagen,  an  ale  measure,  i.  164. 

Laing,  Alex.  G.,  African  explorer,  iii. 
616. 

Laing,  Malcolm,  historian,  iii.  609. 

Lake-dwellings,  i.  27;  construction  of; 
described  by  Herodotus,  28;  everyday 
life  in;  antiquity  of,  29;  Dr.  Muni'o 
on,  28.  29. 

Lalain,  Roderic  de,  i.  514. 

Lambert,  General,  iii.  96,  115,  116,  124. 

Lamberton,  AVilliam,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  regent  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  i.  197;  joins  Bruce,  209,  277; 
punished  by  Edward,  214 ;  uses  his 
influence  for  Bruce,  226,  286;  builds 
the  abl)ey  of  St.  Andrews,  &c.;  his 
death,  279;  finishes  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrews,  280. 

Lamberton  Kirk,  i.  519,  520,  550. 

Lamljie,  Captain,  guardian  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  ii.  313. 

Lamlash  Bay,  i.  135. 

La  Motte,  ambassador,  i.  529. 

La  Motte  Fen^lon,  ambassador,  ii.  340. 

Lanark,  destroyed  by  fire,  i.  163;  Wal- 
lace's first  exploit  at,  182;  conflict 
with  Covenanters  at,  iii.  170;  the 
Cameronians  burn  the  Test  Act  at, 
190. 

Lanark,  Lord,  secretary  for  Scotland, 
envoy  of  the  Covenanters  to  the  king, 
iii.  47,  52;  receives  angry  letter  from 
the  king,  61;  becomes  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, 105. 

Lancaster  occupied  by  the  Jacobites, 
iii.  347. 

Lancaster,  Duke  of,  i.  337. 

Land  Act  of  1881  for  Ireland,  iii.  558. 

Land-tax,  iii.  260. 

Landels,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, i.  469. 

Landlord  and  tenant,  decrees  concern- 
ing, i.  443. 

Lang,  Andrew,  miscellaneous  writer, 
iii.  60S. 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  ui.  95,  96. 

Langley,  Geoffrey  de,  i.  130. 

Langside,  battle  of,  ii.  208. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  Jacobite,  iii.  345. 

'  Large  Declaration ',  the,  iii.  42. 

Largs,  battle  of,  i.  134. 

Latin,  teaching  of,  iii.  299. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  maintains  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  iii.  5;  made  Bishop  of 
London,  8;  assumes  superiority  over 
the  Scottish  bishops,  15;  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterlniry,  18 ;  imposes 
the  Book  of  Canons  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  on  the  Scottish 
church,  20,  21;  executed,  69. 

Lauder, Thomas,  holds  Urquhart  Castle, 
i.  302. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  becomes  a  royalist, 
iii.  94 ;  with  Charles  II.  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 105;  dismissed  from  attend- 
ance, 109;  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of 
Worcester,  116 ;  secretary  for  Scot- 
117 
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land,  iii.  125;  obtains  the  fort  of  Leith, 
126;  his  favour  for  tlie  Mariiuis  of 
Argyle,  129;  ur!,'es  tlie  passiiij;  of  the 
act  of  imleninity,  13fi;  plots  to  sup- 
plant Miililletciii,  I3i>;  his  charges 
against  Mi<l<lkti>n,  ISs;  governor  of 
Eilinlturgh  CastU';  his  infamous  ad- 
ministration, 13i>;  tries  to  unite  the 
kingdoms,  ir)4;  ])rocures  the  p  ssing 
of  the  Indulgence  anil  the  .Militia 
Act,  !;■>.'.;  nieuilierof  the  Cabal,  159; 
marries  Lady  Dysart,  159.  l(il ;  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bass;  created  a  duke; 
tyrannical  proceedings  in  parliament, 
It'll;  ()i>position  to,  103;  he  triumphs 
over  his  opiionents,  104;  complaints 
against,  179. 

Laurence  of  Lindores,  i.  305,  384,  395, 
471. 

Law,  .lames.  Bishop  of  Orkney  and 
Archbishop  of  tilasgow.ii.  557, 503. 571. 

Law.  John,  of  Laurlston,  iii.  256,  304. 

Law-burrows,  writ  of,  iii.  167. 

Law  courts,  superstitious  practices  in, 
in  17th  century,  iii.  291;  in  Scotland, 
620. 

Lawder,  John,  accuses  Forrest,  ii.  10. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  546. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  iii.  546. 

Laws,  Celtic,  i.  97;  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
alpine  ;  Tanist  law  of  succession,  74 ; 
Leges  Malcolmi ;  Leges  Burgorum, 
15S;  '  mercheta  mulierum ',  159. 

Lawson.  James,  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
ii.  311;  preaclies  against  the  French 
courtiers,  319;  attends  .Morton  on  tlie 
scaffold,  325 ;  opposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  Montgomery,  330;  complains 
of  his  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
Edinburgh,  334;  preaches  against  the 
Duke  of  Lenno.v,  336;  preaclies  against 
the  King  of  France,  341;  sent  to  warn 
the  king  against  innovations,  344 ; 
proceeded  airainst  for  approval  of  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,347;  denounces  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  353. 

Layton,  Sir  Brian,  ii.  63. 

Leads,  game  of,  iii.  319. 

Leaping,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Leai-mont,  Thomas,  or  the  Rymer,  i. 
165. 

Leases,  length  of  agricultural,  ii.  15; 
new  system  of  gi-anting,  1770,  iii.  471. 

Leather  manufacture  introduced,  iii. 
307,  308. 

'  Leges  Burgorum ',  i.  153. 

'Leges  Malcolmi',  i.  1.58. 

Legge  accompanies  King  Charles,  iii.  93. 

Leicester  taken,  iii.  76. 

Leicester,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of, 
i.  130. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  ii.  218,  397. 

Leighton,  Rev.  Alexander,  iii.  12. 

Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dunblane;  his  de- 
sire to  remodel  the  church,  iii.  134; 
his  chaiacter,  143;  made  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  155,  159;  his  scheme  of 
accommodation.  159. 

Leipzig,  battle  of,  iii.  514. 

Leith,  a  commercial  town  in  time  of 
David  I.,  i.  160;  plundered  and  burned, 
ii.  SO;  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
French  troops,  116;  besieged,  119. 122; 
treaty  of,  125;  burned,  252;  feud  of 
Edinburgh  against,  257;  fort  of,  given 
to  Lauderdale,  iii.  126;  execution  of 
Captain  Green  at,  255;  revenue  from 
port  of,  in  1658,  305;  occupied  by  the 
Jacobites.  346. 

Leitridh,  battle  of,  i.  52. 

Lekprevic,  Robert,  printer,  ii.  233. 

Lennox,  the  men  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  i.  130. 

Lennox.  Countessof,  imprisoned,  ii.  165. 

Lennox.  Earl  of,  joins  Bruce,  i.  210,  224. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  executed,  i.  387,  388. 

Lennox  (Stewart).  Earl  of,  revolts,  i.  507; 
routeil  at  Talla  iloss,  508. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  at  Flodden,  1.  535,  536. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  secret  coun- 
cil, i.  566;  raises  an  army  for  the 
liberation  of  the  king;  defeated  and 
assassinated,  567. 

Lennox.  Earl  of  (Regent),  arrives  in 
Scotland  from  France,  ii.  56;  nego- 
tiates for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  60; 
his  character,  61 ;  flees  to  England ; 
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proclaimed  traitor;  enters  the  Firth 
of  Clydf  « itli  an  Kiiglisli  titet;  failure 
of  the  ixiudition.  62;  invades  Scot- 
land with  an  army,  61,  83;  returns 
from  exile,  160;  ai)prove8  of  the  plot 
against  Hlzzin,  l71;pleadsfortlietrial 
of  the  murderers  of  Darnley,  1S4;  ap- 
peals against  the  mock  trial  of  Both- 
well,  l!i5;  retires  to  England,  186; 
charges  against  Queen  >lary,  217 ; 
disturbances  on  the  death  of  Moray, 
2sr,  state  of  the  two  parties  in  Scot- 
land; dilhculties of  electing  a  regent, 
282;  inclination  to  elect  the  Earl  of 
Lennox ;  the  adherents  of  Mary  take 
up  arms;  inroad  of  Lennox  into  Scot- 
land, 2s3;  he  is  chosen  regent;  com- 
binatiiin  of  .Mary's  party  against  him; 
civil  war  commenced ;  the  regent's  i 
successes,  284;  the  Earl  of  Sussex  aids 
him;  a  truce  succeeds;  state  of  the 
two  parties  in  Scotland  at  this  period; 
support  of  the  Protestant  cleigy  to  : 
the  government,  285;  unfavourable  i 
change  in  Kirkaldy's  character;  his 
outrage  in  Edinburgh;  remarks  of 
Knox  on  his  conduct;  controversy 
between  them,  286;  gradual  declining 
of  the  queen's  party ;  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton  taken,  287 ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  executed,  288; 
strength  of  the  i|ueeii's  party  from 
their  possession  of  Edinburgh  Castle; 
the  capital  in  their  possession;  their 
arbitrary  proceedings;  tlie  two  parties 
hold  rival  parliaments,  289;  a  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Stirling  and  opened 
by  the  young  king;  his  speech  and 
behaviour;  proceedings  of  this  parlia- 
ment, 290;  Kirkaldy's  plan  to  capture 
the  parliament ;  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  the  regent  mortally  wounded; 
his  last  charges  aiul  death.  291. 

Lennox,  Earl  and  Diike  of.  D'.Aubigny 
created,  ii.  317;  suspected  of  a  design 
to  abduct  the  king,  318;  denounced 
from  the  pulpit,  319;  Randolpli  con- 
spires against  him,  322;  quarrels  with 
Arran;  quarrels  with  the  church,  327; 
reconciliation  with  .Arran,  328 ;  ap- 
plies to  France  for  aid,  335 ;  takes 
refuge  in  Edinburgh;  sermon  against 
him,  336;  expelled  from  Edinburgli, 
337;  efforts  to  regain  power;  leaves 
for  France;  his  death,  339. 

Lennox,  Duke  of,  appointed  by  James 
to  carry  on  the  government  during 
his  absence  in  Xorway,  ii.  403;  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  430; 
accompanies  James  to  Gowrie,  465. 

Lenthall,  speaker  of  Commons,  iii.  57. 

Leonard,  favourite  of  James  III.,  i.  449, 
455. 

Leprosy  in  Glasgow,  ii.  503. 

Lesley,  Bishop,  i.  475. 

Lesley,  George,  Earl  of  Rothes,  ii.  95. 

Lesley.  John, otficial of  .Aberdeen,  ii.  131. 

Leslie,  family  founded  by  the  Flemings, 
i.  156. 

Leslie,  Field-marshal  Alexander,  com- 
mands the  Covenanters'  army,  iii.  37; 
takes  Edinburgh  Castle.  38 ;  advances 
into  England.  45 ;  takes  Newcastle 
and  Durham,  46;  distrusts  the  king, 
50;  created  Earl  of  Leven.  54;  np- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Scottish  army,  64;  at  Marston  Moor, 
67;  attempt  of  the  king  to  bribe,  77; 
urges  the  king  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  p.irliameut,  84. 

Leslie,  Sir  David,  major-general  of  the 
horse  to  Field-marshal  Leslie,  iii.  64; 
at  .M.arston  Moor,  67 ;  prevents  the 
king  from  joining  Montrose,  78;  de- 
feats Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  79; 
commander-in  chief  of  the  .Scottish 
army.  94;  refuses  to  lead  the  army 
into  F.ngland,  95;  heads  the  Wliiga- 
more's  Raid,  97 ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  to  oppose  Cromwell, 
109;  defeated  at  Dunbar,  111;  retreats 
to  Stirling,  112. 

Leslie,  John,  plots  against  Cardinal 
Beaton,  ii.  71,  72. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  physicist,  iii.  613. 

Leslie,  Mr.,  appointed  professor  in 
Edinburgh  University,  iii.  566. 
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Leslie,  Norman,  Master  of  Rothes,  ii. 
71,  86. 

Lethendy,  disputed  settlement  at,  iii. 
573. 

Lethington.    See  Mditland  {William). 

Letters  of  Interconininning.  iii.  165. 

Levellers,  origin  <if  the,  iii.  93. 

Leven,  Earl  of.    See  Leslie  (Alexander). 

Lewis,  island  of,  ii.  458,  459. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  iii.  422. 

Leyiien,  .loliii,  poet,  iii.  603. 

Liildesdale,  Knight  of.  See  Douglas  of 
Lidilextlale. 

Liu'ht  BriLtade,  charge  of  the,  iii.  541, 
542. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  iii.  515. 

Ligonier,  General,  iii.  384,  391. 

Ligonier,  Sir  John,  iii.  411. 

Lilburne,  Sir  John,  i.  334. 

Limitations,  Bill  of,  iii.  250,  257. 

Lindisfarne,  bishopric  of,  i.  66. 

Lindores,  abbey  of,  i.  121. 

Lindores,  Abbot  of,  i.  137,  163. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  i.  351,  352. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  of  the  Byres, 
presents  James  III.  with  a  horse,  i. 
466;  summoned  before  the  council; 
his  remarkable  speech,  508;  is  ably 
and  succes.sfuUy  defended  Viy  hia 
brother  Patrick  Lindsay,  509. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount.  See 
Lr/ndsay. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  David,  minister  for  Leith, 
ii.  126;  attends  Kirkaldy  at  his  exe- 
cution, 301 ;  mediates  between'  the 
supporters  of  Mia-ton  and  his  oppon- 
ents, 311;  chajilain  to  Lennox,  317; 
sent  to  warn  the  king  against  inno- 
vations. 344;  otticiates  in  Edinburgh 
at  a  public  thanksgiving,  474. 

Lindsav,  David,  secretary,  iii.  251,  252, 

Lindsay,  Sir  James,  i.  344,  346,  350. 

Lindsay,  Sir  John.  i.  421. 

Lindsay,  ,101111,  Lord,  ii.  128. 

Lindsay,  Jfilin,  Lord,  protests  against 
the  proclamation  of  the  liturgy,  iiL 
26;  created  an  earl,  .54. 

Lindsay,  John,  an  Octavian,  ii.  434. 

Lindsay,  Patrick,  Lord,  successfully 
defends  his  brother  Sir  David ;  im- 
prisoned in  Rothesay  Castle,  i.  509 ; 
his  advice  at  Flodden,  534. 

Lindsay,  Patrick,  Lord,  a  leader  of  the 
Congregation,  ii.  120 ;  remonstrates 
against  the  mass,  134;  takes  part  in 
tlie  murder  of  Rizzio,  171;  recalled 
from  exile,  180:  joins  the  coalition 
against  Bothwell.  188;  conveys  Mary 
to  Loclileveu  Castle,  193;  prevails  on 
her  to  siun  her  abdication,  197,  198 ; 
at  the  trial  of  ilary,  212. 

Lindsay,  Sir  William,  of  Rossy,  i.  358. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  iii.  8. 

Linen  trade,  heavy  restrictions  on, 
after  the  Union,  iii.  334,  335;  pro- 
gress in  the,  464 ;  linen  manufac- 
ture in  19th  centurj',  596. 

Linlithgow,  Edward  I.  builds  a  castle 
at,  i.  200;  destruction  of  monasteries 
in,  ii.  Ill ;  petitions  against  the 
Union,  iii.  205;  pa.seant  in,  302;  re- 
lative importance  of,  in  1625,  iii.  305; 
palace  of,  burned,  391. 

Linlithgow  Castle,  i.  231. 

Liiilitbgow,  Earl  of,  iii.  152,  302. 

Linlithgow,  Earl  of,  attainted,  iii.  353. 
354. 

Lion  rampant,  the,  i.  33,  122. 

Liprandi,  General,  iii.  541,  542. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  iii.  414. 

Lismore,  Finlay,  Bishop  of,  i.  388. 

Lister,  John,  St.  Andrews,  i.  3S4. 

Liston,  Robert,  surgeon,  iii.  616. 

Literature,  in  early  period,  i.  99;  in 
14th  century.  3S1;  in  15th  century, 
501 ;  in  17th  century,  iii.  324,  325;  in 
ISth  century,  403,  501. 

Littleton,  Solicitor-general,  iii.  11. 

Liturgy,  attempts  to  introduce  the, 
into  Scotland,  iii.  33.5. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  iii.  519. 

Living,  style  of,  in  early  periods,  i.  163, 
496. 

Livingston,  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Cal- 
lander, governor  of  the  young  king, 
i.  406 ;  gets  posses.sion  of  him ;  joins 
Crichton,  407 ;  imprisons  the  queen- 
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mother.!.  40S;  terms  of  ag:reement  with 
the  queeu,  409;  plot  against  Douglas, 
410;  imprisoned  by  Douglas,  414. 

Livingston,  Alexander,  executed,  i.  414. 

Livingston,  Alexander,  Lord,  ii.  83. 

Livingston,  John,  Laird  of  Dunipace, 
ii.  547. 

Livingston,  Rev.  John,  iii.  lOS. 

Livingston,  Sir  John, of  Callander,  i.  3(50. 

Livingston,  ilary,  ii.  S3,  loti. 

Livingston,  Master  of,  ii.  336. 

Livingston,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Cambus- 
nethan,  iii.  579. 

Livingston,  William,  Lord,  ii.  206,  212. 

Livingstone,  David,  African  explorer, 
iii.  616 ;  his  labours  and  death,  617. 

Loam,  Dalriad  chief,  i.  49,  52. 

Loclidoon  Castle,  i.  302. 

Lochendorb  Castle,  i.  313. 

Lochiel  joins  Gleucairn,  iii.  119. 

Lochiel,  Cameron  of.    See  Cameron. 

Lochleven  Castle,  i.  302,  304. 

Lochniaben,  battle  of,  1.  1S4 :  meeting 
of  Bruce's  supporters  at,  209. 

Locke,  John,  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  445. 

Lockhart,  Sir  James,  iii.  122. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  iii.  607. 

Lockhart,  Robert,  with  Knox,  ii.  97. 

Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  iii.  259,  384, 
335,  344. 

Lockhart  the  younger  of  Carnwath, 
iii.  375. 

Logan,  John,  poet,  iii.  502. 

Logan,  Robert.     See  Restalrig. 

Logie,  Principal  Gavin,  ii.  5. 

Logie,  Margaret,  married  to  David  II., 
i.  326,  330,  331. 

Logie,  Canon  Robert,  i.  350. 

Lollards,  laws  against  the,  i.  389,  472; 
of  Kyle,  ii.  2,  243. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  governor,  i.  45. 

Lombards,  the,  i.  161. 

Lomond,  Loch,  i.  134. 

London,  plundered  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  i.  49;  alarm  of  the  citizens  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  rebels,  iii. 
387. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  iii.  224 

Long,  Loch,  i.  134. 

Long  Parliament,  iii.  48,  49. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  Alexander,  i.  292. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  Donald,  claims  the 
earldom  of  Ross,  i.  366;  overruns 
the  north  counti-y  ;  defeated  at  Har- 
law,  367  ;  driven  from  the  mainland, 
and  renounces  claim,  36S. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  John,  rebels  against 
David  II.,  i.  329. 

Lords  of  the  Articles,  ii.  126.  127,  310. 

Lords  of  the  Congregation,  ii.  101. 

Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  ii.  197. 

Loreit,  or  Loretto,  chapel  of,  ii.  227 ; 
miracle  working  at,  231. 

Lorn,  Black  Knight  of.  See  Stewart 
(Sir  Jaincs). 

Lorn,  John  of,  fights  against  Bruce,  i. 
213,  220,  225,  245. 

Lorn,  John  of,  rebels  against  David  II., 
i.  329. 

Lorn,  Lord,  subscribes  the  bond  of  the 
Congregation,  ii.  9S. 

Lorn,  Lord,  joins  Glencairn's  rising, 
iii.  119 ;  his  trial,  136. 

Lorn,  Lord,  captures  Gilderoy,  iii.  283. 

Loro,  battle  of.  i.  52. 

Lothian,  the  men  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  i.  136. 

Lothian  ceded,  i.  82,  95. 

Lothian,  Countess,  iii.  289. 

Lothian,  Marquis  of,  iii.  563. 

Loudon,  Earl  of,  a  member  of  the 
Tables,  iii.  25 ;  aids  in  drawing  up 
the  Confession  and  Covenant,  26; 
sent  by  the  Covenanters  to  London, 
43;  sent  to  the  Tower;  ordered  by 
the  king  to  be  executed;  the  warrant 
cancelled,  44;  at  the  conference  at 
Ripon,  48;  made  lord-chancellor,  52; 
created  an  earl,  54;  urges  Charles  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  Parliament, 
84;  gained  over  to  the  king's  party, 
94;  opposes  restoration  of  the  king, 
97;  addresses  Charles  II.  on  his  coro- 
nation at  Scone,  113. 

Loudon,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Jlonmouth 
confederacy,  iii.  193. 

Loudon,  John  Claudius,  botanist,  iii.  615. 
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Loudon,  Lord,  his  plan  to  take  Prince 
Charles  prisoner,  iii.  395,  396. 

Loudon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  222;  soldiers 
murdered  at,  iii.  170. 

Louis  XIV.,  aids  Fraser  of  Lovat,  iii. 
251 ;  sends  Colonel  Hooke  to  Scotland, 
332;  memorial  of  the  Jacobites  to, 
332,  333;  French  fleet  raised  to  con- 
vey the  Pretender  to  Scotland,  333, 
334 ;  his  overtures  for  peace,  338 ; 
treaty  of  Utrecht  signed,  339. 

Louis  XVIII.,  iii.  514. 

Louisa,  Princess,  of  Stolberg,  iii.  404. 

Lovat,  Fraser  of.     See  under  Fraser. 

Lovat,  Lady,  iii.  251. 

Lovat,  Lord,  supports  James  III.,  i. 
464. 

Lovat.  Master  of,  iii.  381. 

Lowlands,  the,  increased  trade  in;  pre- 
valence of  smuggling  in,  iii.  359;  sup- 
pression of  feudal  jurisdiction  in,  408, 
409. 

Lucan  quoted,  i.  59. 

Lucan,  Earl  of,  iii.  538,  541,  542. 

Lucius  III.,  Pope,  i.  119,  120. 

Lucknow  stormed,  iii.  547. 

Lugtak,  reign  of,  i.  37. 

Lulach,  son  of  Gruoch,  i.  84,  86. 

Lumsdale  of  Airdrie,  ii.  459. 

Lumsden,  governor  of  Dundee,  iii.  117. 

Luncarty,  battle  of,  i.  78. 

Lundy,  Colonel,  iii.  224. 

Lunsford.  Colonel,  iii.  55,  57. 

Liitzen.  battle  of,  iii.  514. 

Lyell.  Sir  Charles,  geologist,  iii.  614. 

Lykewakes,  iii.  296,  496. 

Lyle,  Lord,  rebels,  i.  464. 

Lynch  law.  iii.  291. 

Lyndsay,  Rev.  David,  ii.  403,  404. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount,  am- 
bassador to  the  Netherlands,  i.  576; 
his  sketch  of  the  corpse-present  or 
heregild,  ii.  15;  on  going  to  sea  in 
stormy  weather,  IS;  on  the  extortion 
of  the  craftsmen,  19;  on  the  law's 
delays  and  uncertainties,  23;  satire 
on  the  tournament,  31;  the  'Three 
Estates ',  32 ;  rebukes  the  clergy  for 
their  unfitness  for  office;  his  work 
for  the  Reformation,  4S;  his  poetry, 
49;  requests  John  Knox  to  become 
preacher,  75;  hears  his  first  discourse, 
76;  salutary  effects  of  his  poetry,  229; 
its  eft'ect  in  the  school  of  Perth,  230. 

Lyndsay,  Lieutenant,  at  Glencoe,  iii. 
233. 

Lyndsay,  Lord,  ii.  298.  309,  310,  311,  335. 

Lyon,  John,  executed,  i.  586. 


M. 


Macadam,  John  L.,  road-maker,  iii. 
539. 

Macalpin  Laws,  the,  i.  74.  98. 

Macartney,  General,  iii.  339. 

Macbeth,  i.  78;  fights  with  the  Nor- 
wegian invaders,  84;  his  assassination 
of  Duncan;  crowned  king  at  Scone; 
his  peaceful  reign;  legendary  history 
of;  invasion  by  Siward,  85;  defeated 
at  Dunsinane  Hill;  defeated  and  slain 
at  Lumphanan,  86. 

Maccabeus,  Doctor,  ii.  6. 

M'Combie,  William,  stock-breeder,  iii. 
594. 

M'Crie,  Dr.  Thomas,  biographer,  iii. 
567.  610. 

M'Culloch,  Horatio,  painter,  iii.  620,621 

M'CuUoch,  Major  John,  executed,  iii. 
146. 

M'Culloch,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Cambuslang, 
iii.  443. 

Macdonald,  Alaster.  iii.  70. 

Macdonald,  Alexander,  of  Sleat,  iii.  368, 
380. 

Macdonald,  Colonel  iEneas,  iii.  392. 

^lacdonald.  Sir  Donald,  iii.  353. 

Macdonald.  Flora,  iii.  402,  408. 

Mac  Donald,  George,  novelist  and  poet, 
iii.  608. 

Macdonald,  Sir  James,  of  Dunluce,  ii. 
458. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  takes  the  oath 
to  the  government,  iii.  231;  plot  to 
destroy  him,  232;  is  killed,  233. 
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Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  in  rebellion  of 
1745,  iii.  369. 

Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  in  rebellion  of 
1715,  iii.  350. 

Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  joins  Prince 
Charles,  iii.  369;  his  opinion  of  the 
Highlanders  in  battle,  376;  signs  re- 
monstrance to  Charles,  395;  his  death, 
399. 

Macdonald  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  joins 
Prince  Charles,  iii.  367,  368. 

Macdonald  of  LochgaiTy,  iii.  370,  403. 

Macdonald,  Marshal,  iii.  368. 

Macdonalds,  the,  at  Prestonpans,  iii. 
377;  at  Falkirk,  391;  their  rage  at  the 
death  of  Colonel  ^neas  Macdonald, 
392;  their  conduct  at  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  398,  399. 

Macdowal  or  Macalpine,  Alexander, 
ii.  6. 

Macdowall  of  Galloway,  i.  219,  232. 

Macduff,  i.  85,  86,  87. 

jNIacduffs  Law,  i.  87. 

Macfarlan,  Principal,  case  of,  iii.  568. 

M'Gill,  Rev.  Dr.,  charged  with  Socini- 
anism,  iii.  457. 

Macgill,  Rev.  Dr.,  opposes  pluralities, 
iii.  568- 

Macgillivray,  Prof.  William,  zoologist, 
iii.  615. 

Macgregor,  persecutions  inflicted  on 
the  clan,  iii.  282. 

Maclan.     See  Macdonald  of  Glencoe. 

Maclntagurt  defeats  and  slays  Donald 
Mac  William,  i.  123. 

Macintosh,  Charles,  introduces  water- 
proof, &c. ,  iii.  599. 

M'Kail,  Hugh,  martyr,  iii.  146,  147. 

Mackay,  General,  sent  against  Viscount 
Dundee,  iii.  221;  defeated  at  Killie- 
crankie,  222;  his  account  of  the  High- 
l;ind  dread  of  war-horses,  281 ;  his 
improvement  in  the  bayonet,  284. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  king's  advocate, 
iii.  184 ;  his  tyrannical  proceedings, 
188,  189,  194,  195;  opposes  the  de- 
claration of  forfaulture  by  James, 
220. 

^Mackenzie,  Henry,  novelist,  iii.  503. 

Mackenzie  of  Preston  Hall,  iii.  342. 

Mackintosh,  Lady,  Jacobite,  iii.  395. 

Mackintosh  of  Boilam,  Brigadier,  iii. 
345,  346,  347,  354. 

Macknighr,  Rev.  Dr.,  case  of,  iii.  566. 

Maclaghlan  clan  joins  Prince  Chailes, 
iii.  375;  their  chief  killed  at  C'uUoden, 
399. 

M'Lauchlan,  Margaret,  martyr,  iii.  203. 

MLean,  feud  with  M'Neil,  ii.  375. 

Maclean.  Sir  John,  arrested,  iii.  251. 

^Maclean  of  Duart,  murdered,  ii.  458 

Macleav,  Kenneth,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Maclelhm  of  Bomby,  i.  418. 

Macleod,  Dr.  Norman,  iii.  612. 

Macleod  of  Assynt,  iii.  106. 

Macleod  of  Macleod,  iii.  368,  380. 

Macmillan,  Rev.  J.,  Cameronian,  iii. 338. 

MacMorran,  Bailie,  killed  at  Edinburgh 
grammar-school,  ii.  523. 

Macnee,  Sir  Daniel,  portrait  painter, 
iii.  618. 

M'Neil,  feud  with  M'Lean,  ii.  375. 

Macpherson  of  Clunv,  in  rebellion  of 
1745,  iii.  371,  380,  388,  403. 

M'Quhan,  Andrew,  executed,  iii.  209. 

Mac  Vicar,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  prayer  for 
Prince  Charles,  iii.  379. 

M'Whirter,  John,  painter,  iii.  619. 

Mjeatie,  the,  i.  45,  46. 

Maeshowe  cairn  in  Orkney,  i.  14,  15. 

Magdalen,  Princess,  married  to  James 
v.,  i.  5S2;  her  death,  583. 

Magistrates  of  burghs,  reform  in  elec- 
tion of,  i.  581. 

Magnus,  King  of  Norwaj',  i.  101. 

Magnus,  King  of  Man,  1.  134,  136. 

Magnus,  Dr.,  describes  James V.,  i.  561. 

Magus  Moor,  iii.  171. 

Mahdi,  the.  in  the  Soudan,  iii.  561. 

Maida,  battle  of,  iii.  510. 

Maiden,  title  of  Malcolm  IV.,  i.  114. 

Maiden,  the  Scottish  guillotine,  iii. 
129. 

Maiden  of  Norway,  i.  140,  165. 

Mair  (or  Major),  John,  his  influence  in 
spreading  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
ii.  4,  43;  his  account  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  classes,  ii.  15:  account  of  the 
Higlilamlers,  27;  his  birtli  ami  oihica- 
tioii;  his  work  '  Dc  Gestis  ScotDium '; 
professor  of  tlieology  at  Glasgow  and 
St.  Andrews;  43;  hears  Kuox's  first 
discourse.  76. 

Maitland,  Sir  John,  ii.  352,  403,  416, 
417,  432,  433. 

Maitland,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  263,  265. 

Maitland.  Sir  Kobert,  i.  356. 

Maltlanil,  William,  of  Lethington,  joins 
the  rcin,L,'re,t:ation.  ii.  Ill);  sent  to 
KiiLTland,  120;  chosen  speaker  of 
liarhanicnt,  12(>;  connnissioner  to 
Kngland  on  the  proposed  marriage 
of  "the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  129;  Scottish  ambassador 
in  England,  138,  142;  embassy  to 
France  and  England;  design  to  pro- 
mote a  marriage  between  .Mary  and 
l>arnley,  l.r2;  conduct  at  the  trial  of 
Knox,  154, 155;  plots  to  have  Darnley 
divorced.  178;  joins  the  coalition 
against  Bothwell,  189;  speech  on  the 
opening  of  parliament,  204;  accom- 
panies the  regent  to  the  trial  of  -Mary, 
212,  215;  promotes  tlie  projected 
marriage  of  Mary  and  Duke  of  Xor- 
fnlk.  273;  advocates  Mary's  divorce 
from  Bothwell.  274;  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  275;  his  trial, 
270;  death  of ;  his  character,  301. 

Major,  John.     See  Mair. 

Makgill,  .lames,  of  Kankeillour,  ii.  212. 

Makke.  Alexander,  i.  586. 

'Malachi  Malagrowther',  letters  of,  iii. 
523. 

Malcolm  I.,  his  accession  opposed; 
acquires  the  territory  of  Cumberland; 
invades  Northumberland;  killed  at 
Fetteresso,  i.  77. 

Malcolm  II.,  reign  of;  alliance  with 
England,  i.  80;  Danish  invasion  and 
defeat,  SI;  invasion  under  Canute;  a 
treaty  of  peace,  82;  oliscurity  of  his 
later  years  and  of  his  death,  S3. 

Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  son  of  Dun- 
can, claims  the  crown,  i.  85 ;  his 
abilities,  86;  rewards  Macduff;  in- 
vades Northumberland,  87:  marries 
Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar;  invades 
England,  88;  Scotland  invaded  liy  tlie 
Comiueror;  treaty  between  Malcolm 
and  William;  Malcolm  does  homage 
to  William,  89;  Scotland  invaded  by 
Robert,  son  of  the  Conqueror;  again 
invades  England;  treaty  of  peace; 
([uarrel  between  Malcolm  and  Rufus; 
slain  at  Alnwick,  92. 
alcolm  IV.,  i.  ill;  reign  of;  Somerled 
makes  a  descent  on  the  mainland; 
Concord  of  the  King  and  Somerled ; 
demands  of  Henry  II.,  113;  conces- 
sions of  Malcolm;  indignation  of  the 
Scottish  nobles;  rebellion  in  Gallo- 
way and  Morayshire ;  another  in- 
vasion of  Somerled;  death  of  Mal- 
colm; his  title  of  the  Maiden,  114. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  in  India,  iii.  545. 

Malpedir,  Earl  of  Mearns,  i.  94. 

Malt-tax,  extended  to  Scotland,  iii.  339; 
agitation  against.  339,  340;  causes 
riot  in  Glasgow.  356. 

Malvoison,  William  de,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  i.  163. 

Manchester,  reception  of  Prince  Charles 
in,  iii.  385,  388. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  iii.  67. 

Maimers  and  customs,  early,  i.  161;  of 
the  clergy,  162;  rudeness  of,  in  time 
of  James  IV.,  ii.  38. 

Man-rent,  bonds  of,  i.  489;  ii.  70,  71. 

Mansfeldt,  Count,  iii.  278. 

Mauufactm-es.  ])rogress  under  William 
the  Lion,  1.  160;  poor  condition  of.  in 
1360,  i.377;  slow  progress  of,  in  17th 
century;  patents  granted  for  the 
making  of  glass;  brimstone,  vitriol, 
and  alum:  making  of  red  herrings, 
musical  instruments,  tanning  of 
leather,  and  manufacture  of  soap; 
dressing  and  refining  of  wool, 
tobacco  -  spinning,  cabinet  -  making, 
and  manufacture  of  leather,  iii.  307. 

Manuring  the  land,  iii.  593. 

3Iar,  earldom  of,  i.  456;  ii.  141. 

Mar,  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of,  i.  363. 
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Mar,  Cochrane,  Earf  of,  i.  454. 

Mar,  Countess  of,  forfeited,  ii.  357. 

.Mai-,  Earl  of.  g\iardian  of  Alexander 
III  ,  i.  130,  136. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  appointed  regent,  i,  297; 
defeated  and  slain,  298. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  Kildrummy,  i.  324. 

-Mar.  Earl  of,  i.  335.  337. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  his  adventures,  i.  365, 
iMii);  at  Harlaw,  367;  defeated  at 
Lochaber,  392;  his  death,  398. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  son  of  James  II.,  i.  428, 
430;  his  popuhxrity,  449;  his  suspi- 
cious death,  452. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  ii.  188. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  chosen  regent,  ii.  292; 
miseries  occasioned  by  tlie  civil  war, 
293;  Elizabetli  s  i)erplexity  about  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  294;  his  death,  295. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  takes  possession  of  the 
king,  ii.  ;509;  in  the  Kai<l  of  Kuthven, 
335;  his  Hight,  345,  346:  returns  from 
Ireland,  349;  takes  .Stirling  Castle, 
350;  his  attainder  and  furfeiture,  352, 
357;  mentioned,  3(iS.  465. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  his  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  the  king ;  renews  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Pretender,  iii. 
343 :  arrives  in  Scotland ;  raises  the 
standard  of  insurrection ;  his  ina- 
bility as  a  general,  344 ;  his  in- 
activity, 345;  makes  a  feigned  attack 
on  Stirling ;  retreats  to  Perth,  346 ; 
advances  to  Sheriffmuir,  348 ;  his 
infatuated  conduct  at  the  battle, 
349 ;  numerous  desertions  from  his 
army;  makes  overtures  of  capitula- 
tion ;  arrival  of  Pretender ;  is  created 
a  duke,  350 ;  his  circular  letter 
describing  the  Pretender,  351 ;  ad- 
vises a  retreat  from  Perth,  352 ;  his 
shameful  flight,  353;  is  attainted, 
354. 

Mar,  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  Dowager- 
countess  of,  iii.  314. 

March,  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of,  de- 
fends Dunbar  Castle,  1,  308. 

March,  Earl  of,  i.  125. 

March,  Earl  of,  commands  an  army 
sent  against  Edward  Baliol.  i.  297 ; 
submits  to  Baliol,  298;  defends  Ber- 
wick Castle,  301 ;  attends  parliament 
at  Dairsie,  304;  at  the  Borough 
Jluir,  305;  remains  on  the  patriotic 
side,  306 ;  at  Nevil's  Cross,  315 ;  at 
Nesbit  Jloor  and  the  capture  of 
Berwick,  319. 

March,  Earl  of,  joins  league  against 
David  II.,  i.  325:  his  despotic  con- 
duct, 329;  attacks  the  English  at 
Roxburgh:  his  lands  ravaged,  334; 
the  English  put  to  flight  by  serfs 
and  boys,  335 :  invades  England, 
344 :  offended  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay:  flees  to  England; 
invades  Scotland  with  Hotspur,  356; 
driven  back,  357  ;  defeats  the  Scots 
at  Nesbit  Moor  and  Homildon  Hill, 
359;  fights  at  Shrewsbury,  362;  re- 
turns to  Scotland,  365. 

March,  Earl  of,  imprisoned,  1.  397. 

Marchmont,  Earl  of,  iii.  241,  246,  249, 
271. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  i. 
88^  her  influence  over  the  king,  89; 
her  benevolence  and  piety,  90;  her 
learning,  91;  death  of,  93. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  i. 
129. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Alexander  III.,  i. 
139. 

Slargaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III., 
i.  133;  married  to  Eric,  130;  dies 
after  giving  birth  to  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  140. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  married  to  Prince  Alex- 
ander, i.  139. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  James  I.,  i.  389, 
398. 

Margaret,  mother  of  James  V.,  chosen 
regent,  i.  539;  marries  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  541;  refuses  to  give  up  the 
young  princes,  545;  forced  to  yield; 
makes  her  escape  to  England,  546 ; 
birth  of  her  daughter,  the  mother  of 
Lord  Darnley,  547;  returns  to  Scot- 
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land,  550;  intrigues  with  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  .552;  complaints  of  her  inti- 
macy with  Albany,  554;  writes  to  King 
Henry  in  self-defence,  555;  treason- 
able correspondence  witli  Dacre, 
556;  assimies  the  government  and 
causes  James  to  be  installed  as  king, 
561;  her  ascendency;  her  double- 
dealing;  seeks  to  be  divorced  from 
Angus:  the  nobles  estranged  from 
her,  562:  refuses  a  reconciliation 
with  her  husband,  563;  her  double- 
dealing  discovered ;  decline  of  her 
inlhience:  ol)tains  a  divorce  from 
Angus  and  marries  Henry  Stewart, 
565;  lowness  of  her  character  and 
influence :  tries  to  free  herself  from 
the  Douglases,  570;  seeks  a  divorce 
from  Lord  Methven  (Henry  Stewart), 
585;  hei'  death,  596. 

Marsaret  of  Anjou,  i.  4.32,  433,  434. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  i.  442,  462. 

Margaret  of  Norway,  succeeds  to  the 
crown  ;  a  regency  api)ninted;  rivalry 
of  the  factions,  i.  166;  she  is  retained 
in  Norway  ;  Edward  I.  applied  to  as 
arljiter;  proposal  of  mairiage  with 
Prince  Edward,  167;  agreed  to  by 
the  Scottish  estates  ;  national  meet- 
ing at  Brigham,  168;  Beck,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  appointed  Lieutenant  of 
Scotland,  169 ;  Edward's  demands 
refused;  Margaret  sets  sail  for  Scot- 
land, but  dies  on  the  way,  170.     i 

Margaret,  Princess,  married  to  James 
IV.,  i.  516,  517,  519,  520,  522. 

Maries,  the  four,  companions  of  Queen 
Mary,  ii.  S3. 

Marine  engineering  on  the  Clyde,  iii. 
590. 

Marischal,  Earl,  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
iii.  118. 

Marischal.  Earl,  in  rebellion  of  1715, 
iii.  353,  355,  360. 

Marisclial  College,  Aberdeen,  establish- 
ment of,  ii.  521. 

Marjory,  daughter  of  Bruce,  i.  215,  240, 
243,  2"45. 

Marjory,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Douglas, 
i.  356. 

Market-cross  of  Edinburgh  restored  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  iii.  562. 

Markets,  regulation  of,  ii.  24. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  iii.  338. 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  iii.  338. 

Marmalade  introduced  into  Scotland, 
iii.  317. 

Marnoch,  disputed  settlement  at,  iii. 
574,  576. 

Marriage  institutions  of  the  Britons, 
i.  71 ;  marriage  law  in  Scotland,  iii. 
619. 

'  Marrow  Controversy ',  the,  iii.  443. 

Marshal,  office  of,  i.  157. 

Marshall,  Richard,  prior,  ii.  89. 

Marshall,  W.  Calder,  sculptor,  iii.  620- 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  iii.  6'7 

Martin,  a  comedian,  ii.  460. 

Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  iii.  607. 

Mary,  sister  of  King  Edgar,  i.  102. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci, 
wife  of  Alexander  II.,  i.  126;  ap- 
pointed regent,  131. 

Mary,  sister  of  Bruce,  i.  215. 

Mary,  sister  of  James  III.,  i.  438,  440, 
441. 

Mary  of  Gueldres,  married  to  James  II., 
i.  416;  continues  the  siege  of  Rox- 
Inirgh  Castle,  431;  appointed  regent, 
432;  efficiency  of  her  government, 
433;  proposed  marriage  to  Edward 
IV.  of  England ;  her  death ;  her 
charity,  435. 

Mary  of  Guise,  married  to  James  V., 
i.  587;  sets  out  for  France,  ii.  90; 
visits  the  English  court,  91;  be- 
comes regent;  ingratiates  herself 
with  the  Protestants;  her  designs 
against  Protestantism,  93;  proposal  to 
raise  a  standing  army;  indignation 
of  the  people:  attempt  to  involve 
the  Scots  in  a  war  with  England,  94; 
state  of  parties;  ambassadors  chosen 
to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  the 
queen;  conditions  of  the  marriage; 
fraudulent  articles  signed  by  the 
queen,  95;  the  marriage  solemnized; 
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discord  between  the  coutraoting  par- 
ties; sudden  death  of  some  of  the 
ambassadors ;  John  Knox,  ii.  96 ;  the 
Congregation,  98;  destruction  of  the 
image  of  St.  Giles;  four  reformers 
summoned  for  trial  to  Edinburgh; 
interview  between  the  reformers  and 
the  regent;  the  trial  postponed; 
scene  at  the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  100; 
the  regent's  unwillingness  to  breals 
with  the  Protestants;  meeting  of 
parliament;  the  Protestants  petition 
the  queen;  protest  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  101;  pacific  answer 
of  the  regent,  102;  wisdom  of  her 
policy;  it  is  overruled  by  her  brothers; 
a  synod  assembled,  103;  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  petition  it;  the 
petition  rejected;  cliange  in  the  re- 
gent's conduct;  her  fruitless  attempts 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; summons  the  principal  minis- 
ters to  appear  for  trial,  104;  gatliering 
of  the  Congregation  to  protect  them; 
her  double-dealing,  105;  destruction 
of  the  monasteries;  the  regent's 
threats;  remonstrances  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 106;  she  advances  against 
Perth,  107;  is  admitted  by  treaty; 
violation  of  the  treaty,  108;  advance 
of  her  army  against  St.  Andrews; 
a  truce  agreed  to;  more  treachery 
by  the  regent;  Perth  recovered  by 
the  Congregation,  110;  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  chief  towns ; 
the  Congregation  occupy  Edinburgh; 
the  regent  witlidraws  to  Dunbar,  111; 
fruitless  negotiations,  112;  the  regent 
advances  against  Edinburgh;  a  truce 
agreed  to;  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion retire  to  Stirling,  113;  deposi- 
tion of  the  regent  contemplated,  115; 
prospects  of  war ;  muster  of  the 
troops  of  the  Congregation ;  they 
march  to  Edinburgh,  116;  last  effort 
to  negotiate  witli  the  Congregation, 
117;  they  depose  the  regent,  118; 
failure  of  the  Congregation  in  their 
attack  on  Leith;  unpopularity  of  the 
regent,  119;  she  enters  Edinburgli; 
the  war  transferred  to  Fifesliire,  120; 
agreement  between  the  Congrega- 
tion and  Elizabeth,  121;  an  English 
army  enters  Scotland;  the  regent 
enters  Edinburgh  Castle;  the  siege 
of  Leith,  122;  the  regent's  last  illness; 
her  interview  with  the  leaders  of  tlie 
Congregation,  123;  her  death;  her 
evil  counsellors,  124. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  birth,  i.  599; 
intrigues  for  her  marriage  with  the 
sonof  Henry  VIII. ,  ii.  51,  54;  removed 
from  Linlithgow  by  Beaton  and 
placed  in  Stirling  Castle,  57;  removed 
to  Inchmahome  and  to  Dumbarton 
Castle,  82;  sets  sail  for  France,  83; 
refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  between 
the  Scottish  parliament  and  Eliza- 
beth, 130;  Lord  James  sent  to  induce 
Mary  to  return  to  Scotland,  131;  ap- 
points him  governor  and  then  revokes 
the  appointment;  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, 132;  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland, 
133;  her  reception  in  Edinburgh;  her 
first  mass  in  Holyrood,  134;  her  right 
to  have  private  mass  recognized;  John 
Knox  preaches  against  it;  he  is  in- 
vited to  Holyrood,  135;  her  charges 
against  him  and  his  answers,  136;  her 
determination  to  protect  the  Cliurch 
of  Rome;  Knox's  opinion  of  the  queen; 
her  public  entrance  into  Edinburgh, 
137;  her  progress  through  the  coun- 
try; Elizabetli's  jealousy  of  Mary,  13S; 
difficulties  of  Mary's  position;  her 
open  adherence  to  tlie  mass,  139;  re- 
jection ef  proposal  that  the  Book  of 
Discipline  be  ratified  by  the  queen, 
140;  proposed  interview  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  141;  Mary's  ex- 
pressions of  affection  for  Elizabeth; 
alleged  conspiracy  against  the  queen, 
142;  she  makes  a  journey  to  the  north; 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  raises  troops 
against  her,  143 ;  his  defeat  and 
death,  144;  Mary's  difficulties  be- 
tween   the    two    religious    parties; 
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John  Knox  summoned  before  her  for 
preaching  against  her  levity,  145;  she 
tries  to  conciliate  Iiim;  Chastelard's 
favour  with  the  queen,  146;  Mary's 
increasing  zeal  for  Iier  religion;  laws 
against  tlie  celebration  of  tlie  mass 
enforced;  indignation  of  the  queen, 
147;  another  interview  with  Jolin 
Knox;  her  conciliatory  professions 
to  him,  148;  causes  of  her  temporiz- 
ing; meeting  of  parliament;  rupture 
between  Knox  and  Moray,  149;  Knox's 
denunciation  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage of  Mary;  is  summoned  to  her 
presence,  150;  his  defence,  151;  de- 
signs of  Elizabetli  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  Mary  and  Darnley; 
iMary's  progress  through  the  western 
counties;  her  unpopularity,  152;  dis- 
turbances at  Holyrood;  Knox's  appeal 
to  the  Protestants  over  the  country; 
is  summoned  to  trial,  153;  his  trial, 
154;  is  acquitted,  155;  tlie  Assembly 
approve  of  Knox's  act;  immoralities 
of  tlie  court,  156;  Knox's  denuncia- 
tions of  Popery  and  the  mass,  157; 
he  is  charged  with  disrespect  to  the 
queen;  his  reply,  158;  discussion  on 
depriving  the  queen  of  her  mass,  159; 
Lennox  restored  to  his  estates  and 
honours;  Sir  James  Melvil  sent  to 
England,  his  interviews  with  Eliza- 
beth, 160;  Mary's  imprudent  conduct 
and  extravagance;  her  favour  for 
Rizzio,  161;  Melvil's  advice  to  her; 
arrival  of  Lord  Darnley  at  the  court; 
his  appearance  and  character;  his 
favour  with  the  queen,  162;  his  arro- 
gant treatment  of  the  nobles;  exer- 
tions to  restore  the  mass,  163;  Both- 
well  returusto  Scotland;  heisaccused 
of  treason  and  witlidraws  to  France; 
JIary  tries  to  hasten  the  marriage 
with  Darnley;  it  is  announced  to  the 
nobles,  164;  opposition  of  Elizabeth; 
Darnley  continues  his  offensive  prac- 
tices, 165;  articles  drawn  up  for  the 
establishment  of  religion;  the  queen's 
equivocal  conduct  on  receiving  them, 
166;  her  marriage  to  Darnley;  alarm 
and  opposition  of  nobles;  Moray  and 
his  adherents  fly  to  England,  167; 
Darnley  offended  by  a  sermon  ol 
Knox;  Knox  summoned  before  the 
pri^'y-council;  return  of  Bothwell  to 
Scotland;  is  favourably  received  by 
the  queen;  she  disbands  lier  army; 
her  affections  alienated  from  Darn- 
ley, 168 ;  desire  for  the  return  of 
Moray,  169;  coalition  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Protestantism;  Mary  assents 
to  it;  change  in  her  conduct  towards 
her  Protestant  subjects;  combination 
against  Rizzio;  Mary's  infatuation  for 
him,  170;  bond  among  the  nobles  for 
his  destruction;  his  arrogant  confi- 
dence, 171;  his  murder;  unpopularity 
of  the  queen,  172;  arrival  of  the  exiled 
noblemen  in  Edinburgh;  Mary's  in- 
terview with  Moray,  173;  she  de- 
taches Darnley  from  the  conspirators, 
and  both  escape  to  Dunbar;  flight 
of  the  conspirators;  her  inclination 
to  forgive  the  nobles  opposed  to  her, 
174;  her  dislike  to  Darnley;  birtli  of 
her  son;  Elizabetli's  reception  of  the 
news ;  pardon  of  the  conspirators ; 
dismay  of  Darnley,  175;  his  resolve 
to  leave  the  kingdom;  his  equivocal 
conduct,  176;  her  increasing  favour 
for  Bothwell,  177:  he  is  wounded,  and 
visited  by  the  queen;  her  visit  fol- 
lowed by  a  dangerous  illness;  plot  to 
have  Darnley  divorced,  178;  Mary's 
liesitation  at  tlie  proposal;  baptism 
of  James,  179 ;  the  murderers  of  Rizzio 
recalled;  Darnley  retires  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  falls  sick;  Bothwell  matures 
the  plot  to  destroy  him:  suspicious 
conduct  of  Mary;  she  visits  Darnley 
at  Glasgow,  180;  their  interview;  she 
persuades  him  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh; he  is  lodged  in  Kirk-of-Field; 
preparations  for  his  destruction;  the 
queen's  last  visit  to  him,  181;  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder,  182;  Mary's 
conduct,  and  remissness  in  searching 
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for  the  murderers;  libels  charging 
Bothwell  and  the  queen  witli  the 
murder,  183;  demands  for  inquiry 
and  punishment;  new  honours  heaped 
on  Bothwell,  184;  his  mock  trial; 
Mary's  infatuation  for  him,  185;  his 
steps  to  effect  his  marriage  with  the 
queen;  bond  of  the  lords  to  support 
Bothwell's  pretensions;  his  forcible 
abduction  of  the  queen;  the  queen 
approves  of  it,  187;  bond  of  the  lords 
for  lier  protection;  the  queen  rejects 
their  offer;  she  returns  to  Edinburgh; 
divorce  of  Bothwell,  188;  his  mar- 
riage; tlie  queen  defies  the  coalition; 
quarrels  with  Bothwell,  189;  appeals 
to  foreign  powers  for  the  recognition 
of  the  marriage,  189,  190;  the  con- 
federate lords  take  up  arms;  Iilary 
and  Botliwell  take  refuge  in  Dunbar, 
190;  the  queen  assembles  an  army  on 
Carberry  Hill,  191;  disaffection  of  her 
troops ;  Botliwell  retires  from  the 
field ;  she  surrenders  to  the  lords, 
192;  is  taken  to  Edinburgh;  insults 
heaped  upon  her  in  the  city;  her 
continued  attacliment  for  Bothwell; 
is  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle, 
193;  Elizabeth's  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion; discovery  of  the  casket  con- 
taining Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell, 
194 ;  proceedings  of  Elizabeth  with 
ilary  and  the  confederates ;  efforts 
for  reconciliation ;  Elizabeth's  pro- 
posals rejected,  195;  Moray  returns 
from  France,  196,  199;  perplexity  of 
the  lords  about  the  disposal  of  the 
queen ;  they  resolve  to  depose  her 
and  crown  her  son;  interview  with 
her  at  Lochleven;  she  subscribes  her 
abdication,  197;  Elizabeth's  remon- 
strance against  her  deposition,  198; 
Moray  assumes  the  regency;  his  in- 
terview with  Mary,  199;  she  escapes 
from  Lochleven,  205 ;  declares  her 
abdication  not  binding;  directs  her 
march  to  Dumbarton,  206;  battle  of 
Langside;  her  defeat  and  flight  to 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  207;  her  appeal 
to  Elizabeth;  Elizabeth  treats  her  as 
a  prisoner ;  Mary's  remonstrances, 
20S;  resolution  to  detain  her  as  a 
prisoner,  209;  her  unsuccessful  ap- 
peals to  foreign  powers,  210;  is  trans- 
ferred to  Bolton  Castle;  terms  offered 
by  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  211;  her  deal- 
ings with  Lethington ;  difliculty  at 
the  beginning  of  her  trial,  212;  accu- 
sation of  Mary's  commissioners  and 
the  regent's  reply;  he  withholds  the 
cliarge  of  Mary's  participation  in  her 
husband's  murder;  cause  of  his  re- 
luctance ;  his  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  213;  he  privately 
imparts  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  to 
the  commissioners ;  agreement  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  regent;  Eliza- 
beth resolves  to  remove  the  trial 
from  Y'ork  to  London,  214;  difficulties 
of  Moray  on  the  transference  of  the 
trial;  Mary's  new  instructions  to  her 
commissioners,  215;  the  trial  opened 
at  Westminster;  the  regent  presents 
his  charges,  216 ;  Mary's  commis- 
sioners accuse  the  regent's  party  of 
the  murder  of  Darnley;  they  demand 
a  personal  interview  for  Mary  with 
Elizabeth,  which  she  refuses,  217; 
protest  of  Mary's  commissioners ; 
they  attempt  a  compromise  with  the 
regent,  which  is  negatived  by  Eliza- 
beth; Mary's  advocates  dissolve  the 
commission,  218;  its  proceedings 
continued;  the  regent  produces  the 
papers  found  in  Bothwell's  casket: 
Elizabeth  rejects  the  demand  of  a 
personal  interview  with  Mary:  her 
letter  to  Mary,  219;  Mary  rejects 
every  proposal  of  concession;  Eliza- 
beth attempts  to  induce  her  to  a 
compromise,  220;  Mary's  resolution 
to  live  and  die  a  queen;  she  becomes 
the  assailant;  her  counter-charges 
against  Moray  and  his  associates:  the 
trial  ended,  221;  Elizabeth  pronounces 
the  verdict;  its  strange  and  equivocal 
character,  222;  final  appeal  of  Mary's 
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CDiuniissiniiei-s  to  Klizabeth;  incon- 
clusive result  of  this  trial;  attempts 
of  Mary  to  stir  up  hostilities,  ii.  223; 
her  iiitrii;ues  to  re|,'ain  her  crown, 
224;  her  projected  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  273;  proposals  of 
Eli/alieth  to  the  .Scottish  nobles  con- 
cerning' .Mary;  .Mary's  i)roposal  to  l)e 
ilivorcetl  from  Hotliwell,  274;  Moray 
proposes  that  Mary  be  surrendered 
into  liis  custody,  27S;  Mary  addresses 
a  letter  to  James,  314;  its  reception, 
31;');  she  resumes  her  efforts  for  re- 
lease, 329;  condition  of  her  imprison- 
ment, 370;  change  of  places;  her  re- 
sentment at  the  indillerence  of  James, 
377;  the  Haliiiivitou  conspiracy,  378; 
Jlary's  knowleil.ge  of  tlie  attempt  to 
assassinate  Klizabetli,371»;  her  devices 
to  escape;  is  removed  to  Tixall  Castle, 
her  cabinet  oi)ened.  and  her  papers 
seized,  380;  efforts  to  criminate  her; 
preparations  for  her  trial,  381;  she  is 
conveyed  to  Fotlierin.^ay  Castle,  382; 
protests  af^ainst  the  validity  of  the 
eviilence,  383 ;  the  trial  removed  to 
Westminster  and  carried  on  in  her 
absence,  384;  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion; lier  last  letter  to  Elizabeth,  385; 
it  is  unanswered,  38(i;  the  Kinsj;  of 
France  interposes  on  her  behalf,  387; 
popular  demand  in  England  for 
Marys  death,  3si);  the  death  warrant 
signed  by  Elizabetli ;  attempts  by 
Elizabeth  to  have  her  assassinated, 
390;  Mary  cahnly  receives  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  approaching 
execution  ;  her  conduct  during  the 
evening  before  her  ileath,  392;  pre- 
parations on  the  morning  of  the  exe- 
cution, 393 ;  her  final  protest,  394 ; 
her  death ;  controversies  as  to  her 
guilt  or  innocence,  39.5;  buried  with 
pomp  in  the  church  of  Peterborough, 
397. 

ilary  II.,  death  of,  iii.  243. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  iii.  338. 

Maskings  or  mummings,  ii.  34. 

Masquerades,  i.  140,  1(J2;  in  disrepute, 
ii.  206;  fondness  of  the  Scots  for,  iii. 
318. 

Masson,  Professor,  biographer,  &c.,iii. 
610. 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  1.  101, 105. 

Matilda,  wife  of  David  I.,  i.  105. 

Mauchline,  Wishart  preaches  at,  ii.  67. 

Mauchline  Moor,  battle  of,  iii.  96. 

Maule,  .Sir  Robert,  at  Harlaw,  i.  367. 

Maule,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  202. 

Maxwell,  James  Clerk,  physicist,  iii. 
614. 

Maxwell,  John,  of  Munshes,  iii.  468. 

Maxwell,  Laird  of,  ii.  556,  557. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  supports  James  IIL,  i. 
464. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  one  of  the  secret  coun- 
cil, i.  566;  makes  an  inrnad  into  Eng- 
land, 570;  provost  of  Edinburgh,  573; 
imprisoned,  575;  sent  as  andjassador 
to  France,  587 ;  liberated  by  Henry 
VIII.,  ii  .52;  proposes  that  all  should 
liave  liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
54. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  Earl  of  Morton,  ii.  336. 

May,  Queens  of,  forbidden,  ii.  94. 

Maybole,  College  of,  ii.  255. 

Mayne,  John,  poet,  iii.  00.5. 

Meadows,  the,  Edinburgh,  iii.  470. 

Mearns,  men  of,  at  the  battle  of  Largs, 
i.  136. 

Mearns,  Earl  of,  i.  94. 

Measures,  enactments  regulating  just, 
i.  488. 

Medina,  John  Gomez  de.  ii.  537. 

Meerut,  mutiny  at,  iii.  545. 

Meiklc,  .\ndrcw,  introduces  thrashing- 
machine,  iii.  470. 

Meikle,  James,  introduces  winno wing- 
machine,  iii.  471. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  iii.  525,  529,  531. 

Meldrum,  Old,  i.  224. 

Melfort,  Earl  of,  iii.  353. 

Melrose,  i.  66,  341;  ii.  66. 

Melrose  Al)bev,  i.  112.  163;  ii.  63. 

Melrose,  Abbots  of,  i.  162,  395,  .567. 

Melvil,  Andrew,  arrives  in  Scotland; 
appointed  principal  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
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versify,  ii.  303;  moderator  of  Assem- 
bly, 313, 332;  presents theirgrievances 
to  the  king,  334;  cited  for  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Andrews;  his  bold 
defence;  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
348;  he  escapes  into  England,  349; 
labours  to  restore  the  churcli  to  a 
better  position,  309;  is  exconniuini- 
cated  by  Adamson,  372;  jirotests 
against  the  restoration  of  Adamson, 
373;  removed  from  the  I  uiversity  of 
St.  Anilrews,  but  restored,  375:  his 
elotiuent  address  on  occasion  of  the 
queen's  coronation,  405;  i)rotests 
against  the  recall  of  the  banished 
Popisli  earls;  his  stern  address  to 
the  king,  437;  defends  David  Black, 
440;  deposed  from  the  rectorship  at 
St.  Andrews,  451;  opposes  the  pro- 
posal to  have  the  church  represented 
in  parliament,  452;  excluded  from 
the  General  Assembly,  453,  450;  his 
interview  with  the  king,  450;  occa- 
sions the  '  Basilicon  Doron '  to  Ije 
made  puljlic,  459;  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, 491;  protests  against  the 
name  and  office  of  bishop,  492;  his 
fame  as  a  scholar;  his  curriculum  at 
Glasgow  University,  518;  boldness  in 
suiipressing  reliellion  among  his 
students,  519;  labours  to  improve 
tlie  education  of  the  universities, 
520;  removes  to  St.  Andrews;  his 
successful  opposition  to  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  521;  summoned  to 
London,  547;  interview  witli  the 
king;  his  attack  on  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  549;  his  epigram  on  the 
services  on  St.  Michael's  Day,  550; 
summoned  before  the  council ;  the 
epigram  condemned  as  treasonable; 
his  indignant  reply;  denounces  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  551;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  554;  banished  to  France;  his 
death  and  character,  555. 

Melvil,  Sir  Andrew,  ii.  382,  393. 

Melvil,  James,  on  the  poetry  of  Sir 
David  Lyndsay,  ii.  229;  preaches  at 
St.  Andrews;  excommunicated  by 
Archbishop  Adamson,  372 ;  opposes 
the  proposal  to  have  the  church 
represented  in  parliament,  452;  re- 
marks on  tlie  eclipse  of  the  sun,  453; 
his  picture  of  the  education  of  his 
time,  516;  account  of  John  Knox's 
preaching,  517;  description  of  a  rope- 
dancer,  535;  advises  vigilance  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Church  of 
England,  542;  advises  tliat  a  General 
Assembly  be  called  without  the  king's 
license,  543;  summoned  to  London, 
547;  before  the  king,  549;  compelled 
to  attend  the  services  on  St.  Michael's 
Day,  550;  interview  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  553;  confined 
in  Newcastle,  554. 

Melvil,  Sir  James,  ii.  160,  175,  1S7,  354. 

Melvil,  James,  ii  328. 

Melvil,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  ISS,  190,  195, 197, 
388,  389. 

Melvill,  James,  takes  part  in  assassina- 
tion of  Cardinal  Beaton,  ii.  72. 

Melville,  George,  Lord,  opposes  the 
episcopal  measures  of  Charles  I.,  iii. 
16;  joins  the  Monmouth  confeileracy, 
193;  his  estates  forfeited,  202;  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  by  William 
III.,  227;  leader  of  the  moderate 
Presbyterians  in  parliament,  227. 

Melville,  Lord,     ^ee  Dimdas  (Henry). 

Menainville,  Monsieur  de,  ii.  340.  342. 

Menschikoff,  Prince,  iii.  538,  539,  542. 

Menteith,  Walter  Comyn,  Earl  of,  i. 
12!5;  urges  the  coronation  of  Alexander 
III.,  129;  charges  against  Alan  Dur- 
ward;  appointed  guardian  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  130;  his  suspicious  death, 
131;  his  widow  banished.  132. 

Menteith,  Earl  of  (Walter  Stewart),  i. 
132,  166. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  at  Nevil's  Cross,  i. 
315. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  supports  James 
Ill.i.  464. 

Menteith,  Sir  John,  hetravs  Wallace,  i. 
204. 

Merchandise,   under    Alexander    III.; 
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progress  under  William  the  Lion,  1. 
100. 

Merchant,  career  of  a  successful,  i. 
495;  wide  application  of  term  in 
Scotland,  iii.  300. 

'Merchetamulierum',  i  159. 

Merne  or  Merns,  one  of  ten  districts  of 
Scotland,  i.  94. 

Mernun  defeats  the  Danes,  i.  81. 

Merse,  men  of,  at  the  Ijattle  of  Largs, 
i.  130. 

Methaglin   i.  3. 

Methvcn,  i)attle  of,  i.  212. 

Methven,  Loid,  i.  505. 

Jlethven,  Paul,  ii.  104,  120,  249. 

Michael,  St.,  order  of,  ii.  65. 

Midden  placed  before  the  door,  iii.  493. 

Middlemore,  envoy  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  209. 

Middleton,  General,  Earl  of,  defeats  a 
body  of  insurgents  on  Mauchline 
Moor,  iii.  96;  supersedes  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  120;  his  anny  routed,  121; 
appointed  royal  connnissioner,  125; 
opens  parliament ;  his  coarseness, 
126;  his  drunkenness,  127;  desire  to 
establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
131;  plots  against  Lord  Lorn,  135;  is 
plotted  against  by  Lauderdale;  tries 
to  compel  the  ministers  to  attend 
diocesan  meetings,  136;  non-compli- 
ance of  the  clergy,  137;  charges 
brought  against,  138;  deposition  and 
death,  139. 

Middleton,  Rev.  Mr.,  presented  to  ^ul- 
salmond,  iii.  577;  presentation  con- 
firmed by  old  Assembly,  5S4. 

Midlothian,  petitions  against  treaty  of 
I'niim,  iii.  265;  Mr.  Gladstone  mem- 
ber for,  558,  562. 

Milan  Decree,  the,  iii.  511. 

Mile  Act,  the,  iii.  140. 

Milfield,  rout  at,  i.  532. 

Militia,  demand  for  national,  iii.  418; 
bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Elliot,  1760, 
iii.  418;  force  proposed  in  Scotland, 
426;  force  raised  in  1797,  iii.  435. 

Mill,  James,  historian,  iii.  609,  610. 

Millar,  Andrew,  early  printer,  ii.  50. 

Millenary  Petition,  the,  ii.  540. 

Miller,  Hugh,  geologist,  <S:c.,  iii.  614. 

Miller,  Mr.,  of  Dalswinton,  iii.  589. 

Miller,  William,  engraver,  iii.  620. 

Milman,  Dean,  on  the  prince  consort,, 
iii.  552. 

Miln,  Walter,  martyr,  ii.  99. 

Minden,  battle  of,  iii.  417. 

Minorca  taken  by  the  French,  iii.  415. 

Minorites,  convent  of,  at  Dumfries,  i. 
209. 

Minstrels  in  14th  centy. .  i.  293  ;  in  15th 
centy.,  495;  in  10th  centy.,  ii.  35. 

Miuto,  Lord,  in  India,  iii.  545. 

Minto,  Matthew  Stewart,  Laird  of, 
provost  of  Glasgow,  ii.  329,  332.  333. 

Mirabelle,  Marquis  de,  iii.  390,  391. 

Missionary  societies  established,  iii. 
457;  missions  begun  by  Church  of 
Scotland,  569. 

Mistletoe,  importance  of  the,  i.  59,  60. 

Mitchell,  James,  tries  to  assassinate 
Archbishop  Sharp,  iii.  153,  167,  168. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas,  Australian  ex- 
plorer, iii.  616. 

Moderators,  constant,  in  presbyteries, 
ii.  552. 

Moffat,  Dr.  Robert,  African  missionary, 
iii.  617. 

Mohun,  Lord,  killed  in  duel,  iii.  339. 

Moidart,  John  of,  ii.  93. 

Moir,  David  Macbeth  ('Delta'),  iii. 
607. 

Moliere.  Scottish  descent  claimed  by, 
iii.  277. 

Monasteries:  Whithern  or  Whithorn, 
i.  02;  of  St.  Kentigern  at  Glasgow; 
lona,  03 :  Melrose,  Coldingham, 
Tyningham.  and  Abercoru,  06 ;  St. 
Andrews,  77  ;  Scone  established  ; 
Dunfermline;  St.  Colni  on  Inchcolm, 
105;  Dunkeld,  112;  Dunfermline,  202; 
Elcho,  313;  St.  Serfs  Inch,  Loch 
Leven,  383. 

Monastic  institutions  reformed,  i.  473. 

Monberneau,  Monsieur,  ii.  316. 

Moncrieff,  Rev.  Alexander,  iii.  447. 

Moncrieff,  Lord,  iii.  571. 

iloncrieff,  William,  of  Moncrieff,  ii.  473. 


MONEY 

Money,  lending  of,  engaged  in  by  tlie 
clergy,  i.  289;  export  of,  prohibited 
in  loth  century,  390;  relative  value 
of,  in  16th  century,  ii.  267. 

Monk,  General,  left  by  Cromwell  to 
reduce  Stirling  Castle,  iii.  115;  sent 
against  the  Dutch,  119;  receives  sur- 
render of  Earl  of  Glencairn,  121; 
Cromwell's  suspicion  of  him;  his 
conduct  on  the  death  of  Cromwell; 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army;  corresponds  with  Charles,  124; 
wishes  to  retain  the  Scottish  forts; 
created  Dulve  of  Albemarle,  126;  his 
proceedings  against  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  128. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  defeats  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Bothwell  Bridge,  iii.  176; 
complaints  of  his  clemeucj',  179; 
forms  a  confederacy  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  193;  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  203;  lands  in 
England;  defeated  at  Sedgemoor, 
205;  executed,  206. 

Monnivaird,  battle  at,  i.  80. 

Monopolies  attacked,  iii.  163. 

Monro,  General  Leslie's  lieutenant,  iii. 
39,  96. 

Monro,  Sir  George,  iii.  120. 

Monro,  Sir  Hector,  iii.  426. 

Mons  Grampius,  i.  43,  44,  72. 

Mons  Meg,  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  iii. 
303. 

Montague,  Dr.,  royal  chaplain,  iii.  2. 

Montague,  Lord,  iii.  84. 

Montcalm,  General,  at  Quebec,  iii.  417. 

Monteith,  Murdoch,  Earl  of,  i.  298. 

Monteith,  Earl  of,  ii.  109. 

Montgomerie,  Sieur  Lorges  de,  ii.  65. 

Montgomery,  Earl  of,  Philip  Herbert, 
ii.  562. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  iii.  220,  227. 

Montgomery,  James,  poet,  iii.  604. 

Montgomery,  Roliert,  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  ii.  327;  his  ap- 
pointment opposed  by  the  Assembly, 
328;  tries  to  force  himself  into  the 
archbishopric,  329;  submits  to  the 
church,  330;  excommunicated,  332; 
proclaimed  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  334; 
expelled  from  Edinburgh,  335;  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  338;  excommuni- 
cation abrogated,  353;  his  unpopu- 
larity, 359. 

Montrose,  destroyed  by  Are,  i.  163; 
surrenders  to  General  Monk,  iii. 
117. 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  iii.  342. 

Montrose,  Earl  of  Crawford  created 
Duke  of,  i.  465. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  at  Flodden,  i.  535. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  joins  coalition 
against  Bothwell,  ii.  188. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  protests  against  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  Stirling, 
ii.  309,  310;  appointed  to  the  privy- 
council,  311 ;  conveys  Morton  to 
Edinburgh,  323;  made  keeper  of  the 
castle  of  Glasgow,  346;  taken  prisoner, 
421;  orders  a  public  thanksgiving, 
474. 

Montrose,  Earl  and  Marquis  of,  takes 
part  with  the  popular  party,  iii.  24; 
gained  over  to  the  king's  cause ; 
detected  in  a  plot  and  made  prisoner, 
49;  rumoured  plot  to  assassinate 
Hamilton  and  Argyle;  his  secret 
trial,  52;  made  a  marquis,  70;  his 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  Scotland  to 
the  royal  cause;  enters  Scotland,  70; 
defeats  Lord  Elcho  at  Tippermuir, 
71;  retreats  from  Inverurie;  devas- 
tates Argyle,  72;  defeats  Earl  of 
Argyle  at  Inverlochy,  and  Hurry  at 
Auldearn,  73;  defeats  Baillie  at 
Alford,  74;  lays  waste  the  country; 
defeats  Bailie  at  Kilsyth,  78;  is  over- 
thrown at  Philiphaugh,  79;  disbands 
his  army  and  retires  to  the  Con- 
tinent, 82;  with  Charles  II.  on  the 
Continent,  105;  returns  to  Scotland ; 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  106; 
his  trial  and  execution,  106,  107; 
causes  of  his  successes  and  defeats, 
280. 

Monymusk  property  described  by  Sir 
A.  Grant,  iii.  468. 
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Moor,  William,  opposes  Lauderdale, 
iii.  161. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  serves  in  Holland, 
iii.  437;  at  Alexandria,  507;  sent  to 
Spain,  511;  retreat  to  Corunua;  de- 
feats Soult,  and  is  mortally  wounded, 
512. 

Moore,  Roger,  in  Irish  rebellion,  iii.  53. 

Morality  plays  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, ii.  32. 

Moray,  conquered  by  the  Danes,  i.  81; 
one  of  ten  districts  of  Scotland,  94; 
insurrection  of,  against  Alexander 
II.,  125. 

Morav,  eaildom  of,  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Hiintly,  ii.  91. 

Moray-men,  rebellion  of,  against  Mal- 
colm I.,  i.  77. 

Morayshire,  rebellion  against  Malcolm 
IV.,  i.  114. 

Moray,  Sir  Andrew,  of  Bothwell,  joins 
Wallace,  i.  183;  killed  at  Stirling, 
188. 

Moray,  Sir  Andrew,  of  Bothwell,  joins 
Wallace  in  the  invasion  of  England, 
i.  188;  marries  sister  of  Robert 
Bruce,  262;  chosen  regent,  299,  306; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Englisli,  300; 
released;  rallies  the  friends  of  liberty, 
303;  attends  the  parliament  at  Dair- 
sie,  304;  defeats  Earl  of  Athole,  305; 
his  wary  prudence,  306;  his  death, 
309. 

Moray,  Bisliop  of,  i.  153,  209,  277,  543, 
529;  ii.  3,  110. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  retires  to  France  after 
Halidon  Hill ;  returns  and  is  chosen 
regent,  i.  303;  fights  against  the 
English;  at  the  Borough  Muir;  taken 
prisoner,  305;  killed  at  Kevil's  Cross, 
315. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  i.  335,  344,  351. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  HomU- 
don  Hill,  i.  360. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom,  i.  57S;  ii.  54. 

Moray,  Earl  of  (Lord  James,  and 
Regent),  accompanies  Mary  to 
France;  defeats  an  English  army  in 
Fife,  ii.  83;  defends  Edinburgh 
against  the  queen-regent,  119;  his 
liberality;  a  leader  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, 120;  his  interview  with  the 
queen-regent,  123;  induces  Mary  to 
return  to  Scotland,  131;  visits  the 
English  court,  132;  superintends  the 
demolition  of  religious  buildings, 
133;  receives  Mary  on  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  134;  suppresses  the  Border 
marauders,  139,  143;  appointed  to 
fix  the  stipends  of  the  clergy;  created 
Earl  of  Moray:  marries  Agnes  Keith, 
141;  defeats  Huntly  at  Corrichie, 
143;  his  rupture  with  Knox,  149; 
opposes  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Darnley;  flies  into  England,  167; 
Elizabeth's  treatment  of;  desire  for 
his  recall ;  his  reconciliation  with 
Knox,  169;  returns  to  Edinburgh; 
his  interview  with  the  queen,  173; 
retires  to  France,  186;  returns,  196, 
199^  interviews  with  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  199;  Mary  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  regency;  is  inaugurated 
regent,  200;  his  interviews  with 
Throckmorton,  201;  difficulties  of 
his  position,  202;  trial  and  execution 
of  the  agents  in  Darnley 's  murder; 
his  vigorous  proceedings  against 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  -03;  meeting 
of  parliament,  204;  escape  of  Mary 
from  Lochleven,  205;  he  prepares 
for  war,  206,  207;  battle  of  Langside, 
207;  he  offers  to  justify  himself 
before  Elizabeth,  209;  he  repairs  to 
England;  attempt  to  waylay  him, 
212;  his  conduct  at  Mary's  trial,  213; 
his  accusation,  216;  produces  the 
papers  found  in  Bothwell's  casket, 
219;  Mary's xounter-charges  against 
him  and  his  associates,  221,  222;  at- 
tempts of  Mary  to  stir  up  hostiUties 
against  him,  223;  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  return  to  Scotland,  224; 
his  proceedings  for  the  restoration 
of  order,  272;  he  holds  a  convention 
at  Perth;   his  apology  for  his  share 
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in  Norfolk's  plot,  274;  his  expedition 
to  suppress  disorders  on  the  Border; 
trial  of  Lethington,  276;  rel)ellion  of 
the  northern  earls  against  Elizabeth; 
his  proceedings  against  them;  his 
proposal  that  Mary  should  be  de- 
livered to  his  custody,  277;  the 
Haniiltons  continue  their  plots 
against  him;  his  assassination  con- 
templated, 278;  proceedings  of  Both- 
wellliaugh  to  effect  it;  assassination 
of  the  regent  at  Linlithgow ;  his 
last  moments;  his  character,  279; 
his  funeral;  grief  of  John  Knox  at 
the  murder;  his  prayer  on  the  occa- 
sii;n,  280. 

Moray,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  i.  412;  killed 
at  Arkinholm,  426. 

Moray,  John  Randolph,  Earl  of,  fights 
against  Edward  Baliol  at  Annan,  i. 
300. 

Moray,  Sir  James  Crichton,  created 
Earl  of,  i.  422. 

Moray,  Thomas  Randolph,  raised  to 
the  earldom  of,  i.  230. 

Moray,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  killed  at 
Dupplin  Moor,  i.  298. 

Moray,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Harlaw,  i.  367. 

Mordaunt,  Lady  Henrietta,  introduces 
agricultural  improvements,  iii.  469. 

Moreville,  Richard  de,  i.  151. 

Morevilles,  Constables  of  Scotland,  i. 
157. 

Morgan,  General,  iii.  121. 

Morgan.  Thomas,  Queen  Mary's  agent, 
ii.  378. 

Mormaor  or  chief,  i.  75,  77,  95,  157. 

Morris-dancing,  ii.  33. 

Mortimer,  Catherine,  David  II. 's  mis- 
tress, i.  324. 

Mortlach,  battle  of,  i.  81. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  i.  566. 

Morton  (Regent),  son  of  Sir  George 
Douglas,  created  Earl  of,  ii.  91;  sub- 
scribes bond  of  the  Congregation,  98; 
commissioner  to  England,  129 ;  ap- 
pointed to  fix  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy,  141 ;  takes  part  in  the  murder 
of  Rizzio,  171 ;  flees  to  England,  174; 
is  recalled,  ISO;  supports  Bothwell's 
pretensions,  187;  joins  the  coalition 
against  Bothwell,  188;  attends  trial 
of  jVIary,  212 ;  attacks  the  Haniiltons, 
283;  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  the 
clergy,  290 ;  is  chosen  regent;  Eliza- 
beth's partiality  for  him;  he  alienates 
the  friends  of  Mary  from  her  cause, 
298;  English  troops  arrive  in  Scot- 
land, 299;  Edinburgh  Castle  surren- 
dered to  the  English,  300;  the  pri- 
soners given  up  to  the  regent;  end  of 
the  wars  in  Scotland  in  Mary's  be- 
half, 301 ;  improvement  of  the  country 
during  the  civil  war,  302;  the  regent 
reduces  the  Borders  to  submission; 
avaricious  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, 303;  his  covetous  aggressions 
on  the  church;  he  applies  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  money;  the  state  of 
affairs,  304;  skirmish  between  the 
Border  wardens,  305;  quarrel  be- 
tween the  regent  and  Elizabeth;  his 
oppressions  continued,  306 ;  Athole 
and  Ai'gyle  appeal  to  the  king  against 
Morton;  he  resigns  the  regency  and 
retires  to  Lochleven,  307;  Episcopacy 
established  by  him  in  the  Scottish 
church;  the  regent's  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  win  Andrew  Me*vil  over, 
308;  Morton's  intrigues  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  authority,  309;  parlia- 
ment meets  at  Stirling;  Morton  is 
chancellor ;  election  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles ;  Morton  demits  the 
regency,  310;  his  power  firmly  estab- 
lished, 311;  the  Earl  of  Athole  his 
chief  opponent;  suspected  of  poison- 
ing him;  his  dying  declaration;  takes 
Hamilton  Castle,  312;  design  of  the 
nobles  to  supplant  him,  315;  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  seize  the  king, 
318;  his  downfall  resolved  on;  accused 
of  sharing  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
320;  Elizabeth  interposes  in  his  be- 
half, 321;  his  penitence,  322;  his  trial, 
323;  confession,  324;  execution.  325. 

Morton,  Earl  of  (Lord  Maxwell),  ii.  336. 
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MORTON 

Morton,  Eiul  ..f,  ii.  306,  370. 

Morton,  Eiirl  of,  ii.  4S8. 

Morton,  John,  tiled  for  sedition,  lit. 
431. 

Morton,  John,  Jesuit  priest,  ii.  432. 

Moryson,  Fynes,  his  account  of  the 
commerce  of  St-otland,  ii.  501;  journey 
to  Ediubur;;li;  thestyleof  living,  525; 
the  geiienU  aspect  of  the  country, 
52(1;  (Irinliing  customs  of  the  period, 
529;  dress,  532. 

Moscow,  retreat  from,  iii.  514. 

Mossniaii.  John,  sculptor,  iii.  620. 

Mote  lull  of  I'erth.  i.  S2. 

Mi'tlierwell,  William,  poet,  iii.  605. 

Mountebanks,  iii.  318. 

'Mountli '  liills,  tile,  i.  511. 

Mousa,  broch  of,  i.  32*. 

Mowbray,  Alexander  de,  i.  ,303,  304. 

Mowbray,  Sir  John,  i.  224.  300. 

Mowbray,  Sir  Philip,  i.  212,  221,  232, 
240,  244. 

Muir.  Thomas,  tried  for  sedition,  iii. 
431;  monument  erected  to,  433. 

Muir,  Kev.  Thomas,  of  Orwell,  iii.  448. 

Mules  (velvet  slii)pers).  ii.  532. 

Miiller,  Professor  Max,  on  the  Stone 
Age  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  i.  18. 

Munnnings  or  niaskings.  ii.  34. 

Mungo,  St.     See  Kentiyeni. 

Municipal  reform,  iii.  428,  518,  528. 

Munro,  Dr.,  on  lake-dwellings,  i.  28,  29. 

Munro,  Hector,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
ii.  406. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  in  India,  iii.  545. 

Murchison,  Sir  Koderick  I.,  geologist, 
iii.  614. 

Murdoch,  William,  introduces  gas- 
lighting,  iii.  505. 

Mure,  Colonel  William,  historian,  iii. 
609. 

Murray,  family  founded  by  the  Flem- 
ings, i.  156. 

Murrav,  Andrew,  of  Tullibardine,  i. 
297,  299. 

Murray,  Lord  Charles,  iii.  348. 

Murray,  Gilbert,  speech  at  the  Council 
of  Northampton,  1176,  i.  148. 

Munay,  Lord  George,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  Prince  Charles's  army,  iii.  371; 
member  of  his  covmcil,  381;  advises 
entering  England  by  Cumberland, 
382;  his  jealousy  of  Duke  of  Perth; 
resigns  his  commission,  but  is  after- 
wards invested  with  the  sole  com- 
mand. 384;  advisesan advance  further 
into  England ;  pacifies  the  Highland 
chiefs,  385 ;  urges  a  retreat,  386 ;  is 
delayed  at  Clifton ;  defeats  the  royal- 
ists, 388;  commands  right  wing  at 
Falkirk,  391;  signs  petition  urging  a 
retreat  to  the  Highlands,  395 ;  dis- 
trusted by  Charles,  396;  advises  a 
retreat  to  the  mountain  passes,  398; 
commands  right  wing  at  Culloden, 
398,  399;  collects  the  fugitives  at 
Ruthven,  401. 

Murray,  James,  at  Carberry  Hill,  ii. 
192. 

Murray,  John,  of  Broughton,  Scottish 
Jacobite,  iii.  306;  watches  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Prince  Charles,  367;  secretary 
to  the  prince,  370;  at  capture  of 
Edinburgh,  373;  member  of  Charles's 
council,  381 ;  advises  a  retreat,  386; 
turns  king's  evidence,  405,  409. 

Murray,  Lord,  iii.  221. 

Murray,  Mrs.,  directress  of  dancing 
assemblies  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  479. 

Murray,  Sir  Mungo,  persecutor  of  the 
Covenanters,  iii.  150. 

Murray,  Sir  Patrick,  ii.  449. 

Murray,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  152. 

Murray,  William,  whipping-boy  to 
Charles  I.,  iii.  159. 

Murray  of  T'ullybardin  forfeited,  ii.  357. 

Murtlach,  bishopric  of.  i.  112. 

Musgrave,  royalist  leader,  iii.  95. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  336. 

Music,  in  15th  century,  i.  504;  early 
church,  ii.  40;  improved  by  Simon 
Taylor;  state  of.  under  James  IV., 
41 ;  first  notice  of  the  bagpipes,  42 ; 
much  practised  by  students,  518;  a 
regular  part  of  education ;  music  and 
the  Reformation,  523;  love  of  the 
Highlanders  for,  iii.  279;  their  war- 
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I  songs,  2S2:  cultivated  by  the  young  in 
17th  century,  299;  concerts  in  Edin- 
burgh in  17th  century,  317;  cultiva- 
tion of,  in  ISth  century,  4bl. 

Musical  instruments,  in  13th  century, 
i.  292;  of  the  Highlanders,  ii.  27; 
manufacture  of,  iii.  307. 

Musket,  use  of  the,  iii.  283;  improve- 
ments on  the,  284. 

Mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore, 
iii.  434. 

Mystery  plays,  ii.  32. 

Mytton,  Chapter  of,  i.  250. 


N. 


Nairn,  iii.  397. 

Xanii,  castle  of,  i.  81. 

Nairne,  Baroness,  poet,  iii.  605. 

Nairne,  Lord,  in  rebellion  of  1715,  iii. 

354. 
Nairn,  Lord,  in  rebellion  of  1745,  iii. 

375,  377,  382. 
Nairne,    Miss,    accidentally   wounded 

after  Prestonpans,  iii.  379. 
Nairn,  Rev.  Thomas,  iii.  418 
Naismith,  John,  threatened  with  tor- 

tuie,  ii.  412. 
Namur,  Guy,  Count  of,  i.  305. 
Nana  Sahib,  iii.  546. 
Napier,  Barbara,  tried  for  witchcraft, 

ii.  407. 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  iii.  544. 
Napier,  David  and  Robert,  engineers, 

iii.  590, 
Napier,  John,  of  Merchiston,  iii.  323. 
Napier,  Sir  Robert,  in  Abyssinia,  iii. 

554. 
Napoleon,  Louis,  iii.  530. 
Napoleon,  Prince,  at  Alma,  iii.  539 
Naseby,  battle  of,  iii.  76. 
Nasmyth,     Alexander    and     Patrick. 

painters,  iii.  620. 
Nasmyth,  James,  inventor  of  steam- 
hammer,  iii.  598,  620. 
National  Board  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lished, iii.  592. 
National  Rifle  Association  instituted, 

iii.  549. 
'  Nations,  Battle  of  the  ',  iii.  514. 
Nau,  Queen  Mary's  secretary,  ii.  381. 
Navigation  laws,  iii.  201,  272. 
Nectan  III.,  King  of  Pictland,  i.  144. 
Neil,  General,  in  India,  iii.  546. 
Neile,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  iii.  8. 
Neilson,  James,  inventor  of  hot-blast, 

iii.  598. 
Neilson  of  Corsack,  iii.  146. 
Nelson,  Lord,  at  Aboukir,  iii.  436 ;  his 

death  at  Trafalgar,  509. 
Nennius  the  historian,  i.  50. 
Neolithic  implements  and  people,  i.  9, 

13,  14,  17. 
Nesbit  Moor,  battles  of,  i.  319,  359. 
Netherlands,  commercial  treaty  with, 

i.  576. 
Nevil's  Cross,  or  Durham,  battle  of,  i. 

315. 
Newbattle,  Abbot  of,  ii.  336. 
Newcastle,  besieged,  iii.  82 ;  evacuated 

by  Scottish  army,  88;  attempt  of  the 

Jacobites  to  capture,  345. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  iii.  381,387,415, 419. 
Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  iii.  66,  67. 
New  Lanark,  cotton  mills  at,  iii.  597. 
'  New  Light'  ministers,  iii.  456. 
Newport,  Isle  of  W'ight,  iii.  98. 
New  Style  of   reckoning  introduced, 

iii.  412. 
Ney,  Marshal,  iii.  515,  516. 
Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  543. 
Nicholas    V.,   Pope,  founds    Glasgow 

University,  i.  502. 
Nicholson,   Sir  John,    monopolist   of 

tobacco,  iii.  163. 
Nicolas,  Prior  of  Worcester,  i.  104, 100. 
Nigg,  intrusion  at,  iii.  451. 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  iii.  430. 
Ninian    founds   monastery   of   Wliit- 

horn,  i.  62. 
Nithsdale,  Earl  of,  iii.  345,  348,  354. 
Nithsdale.  Lord  of,  i.  342,  343. 
Nive,  battle  of  the.  iii.  514. 
Nivelle.  battle  of  the,  iii.  514. 
Noailles,  Duke  of,  iii.  4.T> 
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■  Noctes  -Vmbrosiana;',  the,  iii.  007. 

Nolan,  Captain,  at  Balaklava,  iii.  542. 

'Non-indulged'  ministers,  the,  iii.  154. 

Non-intrusion  agitation,  iii.  575. 

No  Popery  riots  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  iii.  454. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  adopts  the  cause  of 
Mary;  president  of  the  court  for  her 
trial,  ii.  212;  intrigues  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  proofs  of  her  guilt, 
213;  is  warned  by  Elizabeth,  214;  his 
projected  marriage  with  ilary,  273; 
detection  of  the  plot,  274;  his  tri.il 
and  execution,  275. 

Norhani,  meeting  with  Edward  I.  at, 
i.  171,  175. 

Normal  Seminaries  established,  iiL 
554. 

Normans  in  Scotland,  i.  154,  155. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  naval  commander, 
iii.  366. 

Norse  chieftains,  established  in  Wes- 
tern Isles;  Alexander  III.  attempts 
the  subjugation  of,  i.  133;  they  burn 
the  monastery  of  lona,  144. 

North,  Lord,  premier,  iii.  421. 

NorthalU-rton,  battle  of,  or  battle  of 
the  Standard,  i.  109. 

Northampton,  church  council  at,  L 
117,  lis,  148. 

'North  Briton'  newspaper,  iii.  421. 

Nortliidte,  Sir  Stafford,  iii.  555,  503. 

Northern  Confederacy,  the,  iii.  506. 

Northe.sk.  Earl  of,  at  Trafalgar,  iii,  509. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  plots  against 
Elizalieth,  ii.  277. 

Norway,  agreement  with,  concerning 
the  Hebrides,  i.  136. 

Nottingham,  King  Charles  erects  his 
standard  at,  iii.  01. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  iii.  254. 

Novehsts  of  ISth  century,  iii.  502. 

Noye,  Attorney-general,  iii.  11. 

Nydie,  Laird  of,  ii.  70. 


0. 


Oak,  in  Druid  worship,  i.  59. 

Gates,  Titus,  iii.  170. 

Oath  of  homage,  i.  139. 

Ochiltree,  Lord,  joins  the  Congregation 
in  the  defence  of  Perth,  ii.  108;  a 
leader  of  the  Glasgow  division,  120; 
steadfast  friend  of  Knox,  150,  151 ; 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  Darnley,  167;  joins  coalition 
against  Bothwell,  ISS. 

Ochiltree,  Lord,  ii.  411,  412. 

Ocker  or  usury,  laws  against,  ii.  500. 

Octavians,  the,  ii.  434,  443. 

Oda  or  Duff,  reign  of,  i.  78. 

Ogilvie,  Sir  David,  iii.  71. 

Ogilvie,  Lord,  in  rebellion  of  1745,  iii. 
380,  382. 

Ogilvie,  Mrs.,  favourite  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  ii.  72. 

Ogilvie,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  Montrose, 
iii.  71;  killed  at  Inverlochy,  73. 

Ogilvy,  John,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  563. 

Ogilvy,  Lord,  at  Harlaw,  i.  307. 

Ogilvy,  Lord,  ii.  143,  309. 

Ogilvy,  Lord,  at  Philiphaugh,  iii.  79 

Ogilvy,  Sir  Walter,  i.  351. 

Oliphant,  Lord,  ii.  52. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  novelist,  iii.  608. 

Oliphant,  Sir  AVilliam,  i.  203. 

Omens,  popular  faith  in,  iii.  287. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  iii.  214,  215. 

Orchardsou,  W.  Quiller,  painter,  iii. 
620. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  iii.  291. 

Orkney,  Bishop  of,  ii.  59,  95,  189,  212, 
210,  557;  iii.  153. 

Orkney.  Earl  of,  ii.  300.  310. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  Orkneys 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans, 
i.  45;  early  history  of,  95;  annexed 
to  Norway;  manners  and  mode  of 
life  in ;  armour,  96;  weapons,  ships, 
fortifications,  burgs  and  duns,  occu- 
pations, 97;  Orkney  visited  by  Haco, 
133,  135;  attempt  to  separate  the 
Orkneys  from  Scotland,  570. 

Orkney  and  Shetland,  Duke  of,  ii.  189. 

Orleans,  Regent,  iii.  350. 


OEMISTON 
Ormiston,  Laird  of,  ii.  69,  180. 
Ormoud,  Duke  of,  iii.  131. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  iii.  341,  345,  355. 
Ormond,  Hugh,  Earl  of,  1.  412,  426. 
Ormond,  Marquis  of,  i.  462. 
Ormond,  ]flarquis  of,  iii.  80. 
Ormsby,  William,  i.  181,  183. 
Orthes,  battle  of,  iii.  514. 
Osnabruck,  iii.  357. 
O'SuUivau,  Quarter-master-general,  iii. 

381,  401. 
Oswald,  King,  i.  64,  65. 
Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  i.  142. 
Otterburn,  battle  of,  i.  345. 
Otto,  Cardinal,  i.  126. 
Oiitdoor  sports  in  early  times,  ii.  34. 
Oitram,   Lieutenant-general,   iii.   546, 

547,  548. 
Oxburgh,  Colonel,  iii.  348. 
Oxford  besieged,  iii.  76. 
O.xford,  Earl  of,  iii.  341. 
Oyster-cellars  of   old   Edinburgh,   iii. 

483. 


Pageants,  iii.  300,  301,  302. 

Paget,  Cliarles,  adherentof  Mary,ii.  378. 

Painting,  in  15th  century,  i.  505;  ignor- 
ance of  the  progress  of,  ii.  42. 

T'aisley,  demolition  of  monastery  of, 
11.  132;  silk  gauze  manufacture  in, 
iii.  464;  manufacture  of  thread  in, 
597. 

Palaeolithic  implements,  i.  9. 

Pateontology,  linguistic,  i.  34*. 

Palladius,  i.  62. 

Palmer,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  83. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Thomas  Fysshe,  tried  for 
sedition,  iii.  431,  432,  433. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  lord  of  the  admir- 
alty, iii.  519;  foreign  secretary,  525; 
home  secretary;  on  the  prevention  of 
cholera,  536;  premier,  543,  549;  his 
death,  553. 

Pamplona  taken,  iii.  514. 

Panter,  David,  i.  577,  596;  ii.  91. 

Paper  manufacture,  the,  iii.  600. 

Paraffin  manufacture,  the,  iii.  599. 

Paris,  chief  actor  in  murder  of  Darn- 
ley,  ii.  182. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  iii.  514. 

Parish  school,  the,  iii.  299. 

Park,  Mungo,  traveller,  iii.  504,  616. 

Park,  Patric,  sculptor,  iii.  620. 

Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  iii.  426. 

Parliament,  at  Scone  in  1320,  called 
the  Black  Parliament,  i.  258;  no 
regular  parliament  up  to  time  of 
Alexander  III.,  280,  288;  composition 
of,  at  Brigham  in  1289;  commons 
beginning  to  be  represented,  288; 
by  the  absence  of  members,  reduced 
to  a  committee,  330;  of  1398,  asserts 
its  right  to  transfer  kingly  rule,  and 
to  limit  it,  354;  condition  of,  on  the 
death  of  Bruce;  no  real  parliament 
for  twenty  years;  the  third  estate  in, 
of  1357  and  ever  after;  disinclination 
of  members  to  attend;  appointment 
of  committees,  375;  seventeen  towns 
represented  in  1357,  i.  376;  regular 
history  of,  begins  in  1424,  i.  385;  de- 
gradation of,  442;  reliance  of  James 
I.  on ;  frequent  meeting  of,  during 
his  reign;  enactments  published  in 
the  Scottish  tongue  for  the  first 
time;  composition  of,  and  number  of 
members;  James  I.'s  plan  for  a  Scot- 
tish House  of  Commons,  479;  re- 
missness of  the  members  in  their 
attendance;  the  Riding  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, 480;  the  dress  of  members 
regulated  by  law;  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business,  481;  of  1560,  first,  fa- 
vourable to  the  Reformation;  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  chosen  speaker, 
ii.  126;  Confession  of  Faith  ratified; 
Book  of  Discipline  drawn  up,  128; 
council  of  regency  chosen;  dissolved, 
129 ;  of  1579,  confirms  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Hamiltons,  317;  of  1580, 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  321;  of  1584,  rapidity  and 
secrecy    of    its    proceedings;    acts 
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against  the  church,  352,  357;  of  1587, 
important  act  regarding  church  pro- 
perty, 400;  of  1592,  concessions  to 
the  churcli,  413;  of  1593,  demands 
of  the  church  rejected,  417;  at  Perth, 
its  proceedings  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy,  548;  prelates  re- 
stored to  their  privileges,  559;  called 
to  ratify  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth, 
571,  572;  English,  of  1614,  refuse 
to  grant  supplies  until  grievances 
are  redressed;  dissolved  without 
transacting  any  business;  called  the 
Addle  ParUament,  575;  of  1621,  sub- 
sidies granted;  redress  of  grievances, 
576;  quarrels  with  the  king  and  is 
dissolved,  577;  of  1625,  slowness  in 
granting  supplies;  demands  for  the 
suppression  of  Popery  in  the  royal 
household,  iii.  2;  at  O.xford,  no 
business  done,  3;  of  1626,  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham,  4;  of  1628,  the 
'Petition  of  Right',  7;  of  1629,  first 
appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  de- 
mand for  redress  of  religious  griev- 
ances, 9;  of  1633,  unfair  election  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  15;  large 
supplies  voted;  mode  of  obtaining 
majorities,  16;  of  1639,  its  proceed- 
ings impeded;  prorogued,  42;  of 
1641,  opened  by  the  king,  50;  con- 
ciliatory measures;  tei-ms  of  peace; 
scramble  for  office,  51;  the  Long, 
guards  placed  for  their  protection, 
55;  attempt  to  arrest  six  members, 
56;  they  adjourn  to  Guildhall,  57; 
the  Militia  Bill,  58;  of  1648,  su- 
premacy of  the  royalist  party;  re- 
solve to  invade  England;  David 
Leslie  refuses  to  lead,  95;  of  1661, 
new  form  of  oath,  126;  attempt  to 
abolish  the  Lords  of  Articles;  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  National 
Covenant  annulled;  the  Rescissory 
Act  passed,  trial  and  execution  of 
Argyle,  127,  and  of  James  Guthrie, 
129;  of  1662,  establishes  Episcopacy, 
134;  act  of  indemnity  passed,  135; 
of  1663,  acts  against  Presbyterianism 
and  conventicles,  139;  the  '  Bishops' 
Drag-net ',  140;  of  1669,  passes  the 
Act  of  Indulgence;  great  power 
given  to  the  king;  the  Militia  Act, 
155;  of  1670,  proposed  union  with 
England,  156;  suppression  of  con- 
venticles. 157;  of  1672,  new  taxes; 
tyr.annical  proceedings  of  Lauder- 
dale, 161;  act  against  unlawful  ordi- 
nations, 162;  of  1673,  demand  for 
redress  of  grievances;  opposition  to 
Lauderdale,  163;  of  1681,  act  to 
authorize  the  succession  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  throne;  the  Test  Act, 
187;  of  1685,  compliance  with  the 
king's  wishes;  the  law  of  entail 
established,  202;  of  1686,  refuses  to 
grant  the  king's  vvisli  in  favour  of 
the  Papists,  210;  prorogued,  211;  of 
1690,  Act  of  Supremacy  rescinded; 
Presbyterianism  established,  228;  of 
1700,  effort  to  deal  with  the  Darien 
Scheme;  the  government  prevent  it 
by  repeated  adjournments,  241;  the 
matter  allowed  to  drop,  242;  of  1702, 
hostile  feeling  against;  important 
changes  among  the  officers;  title  of 
'Rump'  applied  to;  consideration 
of  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  recommended,  246;  is  ad- 
journed and  dissolved,  247;  of  1703, 
the  last  Scottish;  unusual  splendour 
of  the  ceremony  of  'Riding'  at  its 
opening.  248;  reading  of  the  queen's 
letter;  its  apprehension  regarding 
Anne's  High  Church  tendencies; 
motion  for  toleration  to  all  Protes- 
tants: acts  passed  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Presbyterianism,  249;  speech 
of  Fletcher  of  Sal  ton;  suddenly  ad- 
journed, 250;  of  1704,  indignation 
excited  by  trial  of  Lindsay;  Anne's 
appeal  with  regard  to  settlement  of 
succession;  motions  tliat  the  act  of 
settlement  should  be  refused  until  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  the  rights  of 
the  nation  were  secured,  252;  the 
Queensberry  Plot;  stipulation  affixed 
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to  the  bill  of  supply;  prorogued,  253; 
of  1705,  three  parties  represented  in, 
255;  question  of  trade  and  commerce; 
poverty  of  the  country  and  plans 
for  its  enrichment,  256;  acts  reganl- 
ing  limitations  on  the  crown;  Flet- 
cher's scheme  of  limitations;  act  for 
a  treaty  of  Union  introduced,  257; 
the  act  carried;  necessity  for  the 
union,  258;  number  of  Scottish  com- 
moners proposed  by  English  com- 
missioners at  the  Union,  200;  num- 
ber of  peers  fixed,  261;  of  1706,  the 
terms  of  the  Union;  general  dissatis- 
faction in  Scotland,  263;  discussion 
on  the  articles,  265;  proposal  for  an 
incorporating  union  carried,  271; 
acts  for  securing  the  Protestant 
Cliurch  carried,  272;  enumeration 
of  the  articles,  272-274;  the  Presby- 
terian church  ratified  by  Anne,  274; 
of  1706-1707,  ratification  of  the  Union 
by  tlie  Scottish  parliament  an- 
nounced; debate  in  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Union,  326,  327;  ratified 
by  them;  discussion  in  House  of 
Lords,  327;  finally  passed  by  the 
Lords,  329;  of  1710,  restrictions  im- 
posed on  Scottisli  linen  trade,  334, 
335;  of  1737,  discussion  of  the  Porteous 
riot,  362;  act  for  discovery  of  the 
rioters  to  be  read  by  ministers,  363; 
of  1747,  abolishes  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions, 409;  of  1752,  settles  manage- 
ment of  forfeited  Highland  estates, 
412;  of  1760,  continues  measures  for 
keeping  down  the  Highlanders,  418 ; 
of  1784,  restores  the  forfeited  High- 
land estates,  427;  of  1797,  raises  a 
militia  force  in  Scotland,  435;  of 
1799,  passes  bill  for  legislative  union 
with  Ireland,  437;  of  1801,  first 
Imperial  Parliament,  437;  of  1823, 
passes  act  for  religious  improvement 
of  the  Highlands,  522;  of  1829,  passes 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  524; 
of  1832,  passes  Reform  Bill,  527;  of 
1833,  burgh  reform  effected,  528; 
abolition  of  slavery,  529;  of  1845, 
passes  bills  for  regulation  of  banking; 
amendment  of  the  poor-laws,  534; 
of  1846,  abolishes  the  corn-laws, 
534;  of  1851,  passes  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  536;  of  1853,  Forbes- 
Mackenzie  Act,  537;  of  1868,  Reform 
Bill.  553;  of  1872,  Education  Bill  for 
Scotland,  554;  of  1874,  Church 
Patronage  Bill  for  Scotland,  555;  of 
1881,  Land  Act  for  Ireland,  558:  of 
1884,  Reform  Act,  561;  of  1885,  Re- 
distribution of  Seats  Act;  political 
secretary  for  Scotland  created,  562; 
of  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Bill;  Crofters'  Act,  563. 

Parliaments  made  septennial,  iii.  354, 
355. 

Pater-noster  Controversy,  the,  ii.  89. 

Paterson,  William,  projector  of  the 
Darien  Scheme ;  his  early  career; 
nature  of  the  scheme,  iii.  234;  its 
failure,  241;  his  character  and  subse- 
quent history,  243;  Bank  of  Scotland 
projected  by,  304. 

Patou,  John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  ii. 
489. 

Paton,  Sir  J.  Noel,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Patriarchal  system,  the,  i.  155. 

Patrick  of  Dunbar,  i.  366. 

Patronage,  (lay)  of  limited  extent  in  the 
early  church,  i.  471;  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Presbyterianism;  re- 
stored to  the  Scottish  church  after 
the  Union,  iii.  336;  re-imposed,  441; 
opposed  to  the  popular  call,  446; 
condemned  by  the  Assembly  in  1736, 
447  ;  becomes  more  obnoxious,  449 ; 
continued  agitation  against ;  Profes- 
sor Hardy's  pamphlet;  the  Assembly 
ceases  to  petition  against,  455;  abol- 
ished, 555,  585;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  on  tlie  bill,  556 ;  renewed  agi- 
tation against,  570;  Duke  of  Argyle's 
bill  on,  576.  See  also  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Patten,  Rev.  Robert,  iii.  348. 

Patten,  William,  quoted,  ii.  258,  259. 

Pattieson,  mayor  of  Carlisle,  iii.  384 
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Piiul,  Siijuor.  ii.  330. 

Paul  Jones,  exploits  of,  iii.  425. 

PauleC,  Sir  Aniias,  ii.  377,  391. 

Paiilus  Diacoiius,  i.  50. 

Pavo,  paviu,  or  peacock,  dance  of,  ii.  34. 

Pawiiie  or  tennis,  i.  499. 

Peacliani.  Eilinond,  ii.  575,  57C. 

PearLs,  .Scuttisli.  i.  104,  100;  au  article 
of  fxpiirt.  .iTii;  ii.  252. 

'  Peblis  to  the  Play',  i.  49S,  503. 

Pedil;-r-coff  or  I'liapnian,  ii.  500. 

Peebles,  Robert  de,  chamberlain,  i.  315. 

Peel.  Sir  Kobert,  iii.  524.  634. 

Peerages,  restoration  of  forfeited,  iii. 
522. 

Peers,  number  of  representative  Scot- 
tish, fixed  at  the  I'nion.  iii.  201,  274. 

Peking,  entered  by  Anglo-French 
troops,  iii.  54tJ. 

Pelagianism  in  Church  of  Scotland,  iii. 
442. 

Pelhani,  Henry,  iii.  415,  419. 

Pelissier,  General,  iii.  543. 

Pembroke.  Earl  of  (.Aynier  de  Valence), 
appointed  Guardian  of  Scotland,  i. 
211;  victory  over  Bruce  at  Methven, 
212;  proclamation  issued  by.  214; 
sends  a  force  after  Bruce,  219;  de- 
feats Bruce  in  Carrick,  220 ;  attempts 
to  surprise  him  in  Glentruel,  221 ; 
defeated  by  Bruce  at  Loudon  Hill. 
222 ;  deposed  from  his  ortice,  224 ;  at 
Bannockburn,  237,  239;  appointed 
warden  of  the  north  of  Knglaud,  242. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of.  iii.  84. 

Pendragon,  chief  of  chiefs  among  the 
Caledonians,  i.  C7. 

Peninsular  War  begins;  Wellesley's 
victories  at  Roliga  and  Vimeiro,  iii. 
511 ;  he  crosses  the  Douro ;  battles 
of  jalavera  and  Busaco,  512;  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras;  Euentes  de  Ofioro; 
Victor  defeated  at  Barossa;  Soult 
defeated  at  Albuera;  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  513;  Nivelle,  Xive, 
Orthes.  Toulouse,  514. 

Pennant's  'Tour  in  Scotland'  quoted, 
iii.  466,  499. 

Pennefather,  General,  iii.  542. 

Pennington,  Admiral,  iii.  3. 

Penuycuik,  Captain,  iii.  237. 

Penny-post  in  old  Edinburgh,  iii.  474. 

Penny-stone,  casting  tlie,  ii.  34. 

Penny-weddings,  iii.  296,  494. 

Pentlands,  battle  of,  iii.  145. 

'  People's  Charter',  the,  iii.  533 

Percival,  Mr.,  premier,  iii.  519. 

Percy,  Sir  Henry,  i.  217. 

Percy,  Sir  Henry  (Hotspur),  i.  344 ; 
taken  prisoner  at  Otterburn,  346; 
invades  Scotland.  356;  defeated.  357; 
defeats  the  Scots  at  Nesbit  Moor, 
359,  and  at  Horaildon  Hill,  360 ;  re- 
ceives offence  from  Henry  IV.,  and 
resolves  to  rebel,  361;  defeated  and 
slain  at  Shrewsbury,  362. 

Percy,  Sir  Ralph,  at  Otterburn,  i.  346. 

Perjury,  i.  443. 

Persia,  war  with,  iii.  548. 

Perth,  Scotland  divided  into  baronies 
at  Mote-hill  of,  i.  S2;  a  commercial 
town  in  time  of  David  I.,  160;  de- 
sti'oyed  by  tire,  163;  burned  by  Wal- 
lace, 194;  in  1310  the  most  powerful 
town  in  Scotland,  227 ;  taken  by 
Bruce,  228;  taken  by  Edward  Baliol; 
blockaded  by  Earl  of  March,  298; 
delivered  up  to  David's  adherents, 
299;  again  taken  by  his  adherents, 
311;  parliaments  at,  330,  354,  365,  366. 
385,  387,  389,  395,  397 ;  destruction  of 
monasteries  in,  ii.  106;  the  queen- 
regent  advances  against,  107;  given 
up  by  treaty,  108;  taken  by  the  Con- 
gregation, HO;  convention  of  the 
nobility  at,  274;  its  feud  with  Robert 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan.  507 ;  synod 
of.  refuses  to  receive  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  as  perpetual  moderator, 
552;  occupied  and  plundered  by  Mon- 
trose, iii.  71;  surrenders  to  Cromwell, 
115;  petitions  against  the  treaty  of 
Union,  265 ;  occupied  by  the  rebels 
under  Mar,  346,  34S,  349;  entry  of 
the  Pretender  into,  351;  march  of 
Argyle  to ;  confusion  among  the 
rebels;  is  evacuated,  352. 


INDEX. 

Perth,  Articles  of,  rescinded,  iii.  35. 

Perth,  men  of,  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  i. 
136. 

Perth,  Duke  of,  in  rebellion  of  1745,  iii. 
371,  381,  384,  399,  405. 

Perth.  Earl  of,  iii.  167,  190,  191,  216. 

Pestilence,  in  .Scotland,  1349,  i.  316;  in 
1:561,  i.  324;  in  1380,  i.  336;  in  1439,  i. 
409  ;  at  Edinburgh  in  1517 ,  i.  550;  at 
Edinburgh  in  1513,  ii.  22;  in  Dundee, 
68 ;  in  Scotland  in  1548,  ii.  82 ;  in 
Ediidiurgli  and  Leith  in  1551,  ii.  268. 
See  I '1(11/ lie. 

Peterboidii-h,  Dean  of,  ii.  394. 

I'eterlieail,  iii.  350.  353. 

Petre,  Father,  iii.  209. 

Pettie,  John,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Phelipps,  Thomas,  ii.  379. 

Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  iii.  79. 

Phillip.  .lohn,  painter,  iii.  619. 

'  Philutus',  play  of,  ([uoted,  ii.  532. 

Picket,  the,  military  punishment,  iii. 
285. 

Pictavia  or  Pictland,  i.  50,  51. 

Picts,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  36*  ;  origin 
of  the  people;  their  language,  37'; 
their  arrival  in  Scotland,  32;  where 
they  came  from;  intermarriage  with 
the  Scots,  33;  resist  the  Romans,  36; 
((uarrel  between  Scots  and,  38;  they 
reunite  against  the  Romans,  40;  who 
the  Picts  were,  48;  unite  with  the 
Scots;  the  Scots  occupy  their  country, 
49;  difficulty  of  specifying  the  limits 
of  Pictavia;  lluctuating  character  of 
their  occupation;  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritory, 50;  the  Pictish  kings;  long 
periods  of  peace ;  Christianity  is  in- 
troduced ;  wars  of  the ;  end  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Pictland,  51. 

Picts'  houses,  i.  31*. 

Pikemen  in  17th  century,  iii.  283. 

Pile-dwellings,  modern,  i.  29. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  iii.  13. 

Pillar  of  repentance,  iii.  293. 

Pilniewiuks,  ii.  265.  513,  515,  516. 

Pinkerton,  John,  historian,  iii.  609. 

Pinkie,  battle  of,  i.  79. 

Piracy,  punishment  of,  ii.  252. 

Pitarrow,  Laird  of,  ii.  109. 

Pit-hiiuses  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  71. 

Pitmilly,  Laird  of.  ii.  86. 

Pitsligo,  Lord,  iii.  380,  382. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  be- 
comes   virtually  prime-minister    in 

1756,  iii.  415,  416;  encourages  raising 
Highland  regiments,  416;  resigns  in 

1757,  but  again  placed  in  office;  his 
popularity,  417;  in  power  at  death  of 
George  II.,  419. 

Pitt,  William,  death  of,  iii.  509. 

Pitteuweem,  salt-pans  at,  ii.  502. 

Pius  II.,  Pope,  i.  478. 

Plack,  a  coin,  ii.  303. 

Plague,  the,  in  1430,  i.  394;  precautions 
against,  ii.  505;  prevalence  of,  550; 
in  London,  487;  iii.  2.    See  Pestilence. 

Plaid,  worn  by  the  Highlanders,  iii. 
279 ;  wearing  of,  by  women  pro- 
hibited, 310. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  Quebec,  iii.  417 

Plantations  begun,  iii.  469. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  iii.  418. 

Plate  armour,  i.  284. 

Plat-foot,  dance  of,  ii.  35. 

Playfair,  Prof.  John,  physicist,  iii.  613. 

Playfair,  AVilliam,  architect,  iii.  620. 

Pledges  or  wads,  ii.  500. 

Pliny  quoted,  i.  60. 

Plotock  or  Plutock,  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  i.  533. 

Pluralities  in  the  church,  iii.  566,  568. 

Poaching,  frequency  of,  ii.  535. 

Poetry  among  the  Highlanders,  iii.  279. 

Poland,  chief  traffic  of,  in  hands  of 
Scotsmen,  iii.  278. 

Policy,  Book  of,  ii.  310,  313. 

Pollock,  Laird  of,  i.  575. 

Pollok,  Rol)ert,  poet,  iii.  604. 

Pont.  Robert,  ii.  313;  sent  to  warn  the 
king  against  innovations,  344;  pro- 
tests against  the  proceedings  of 
parliament;  flees  to  England,  353; 
disputes  with  the  king,  409;  modera- 
tor of  Assembly,  434. 

Ponteous.  a  travelling  quack,  iii.  318. 

Poor,  assessment  for  the,  in  1755,  iii.  450. 


PROVISIONS 

Poor-laws,  attempt  to  establish,  ii.  499; 
reform  of.  iii.  .')34. 

Popery,  riots  in  Edinburgh  against,  iii. 
216. 

Population  in  19th  century,  iii.  587. 

Porteous,  John,  connnander  of  the 
Edinburgh  town-guard,  iii.  360;  con- 
deiiiiied  for  nmrder,  :-;60,  361;  re- 
jirieved,  but  executed  by  the  mob, 
361,  362. 

Porteous  Riot,  the,  iii.  3.59-363. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  iii.  519. 

Portugal  overrun  by  the  French,  iii. 
511. 

Postal  communication,  slowness  of,  in 
17th  century;  establishment  of  posts, 
iii.  308;  the  post-office  in  18th  cen- 
tury, 463. 

Potato  disease,  the.  iii.  535. 

Potatoes  brought  from  Ireland,  1725, 
iii.  409. 

Pottery  manufacture,  the,  iii.  600. 

Powis,  Duke  of,  arrested,  iii.  345. 

Powrie,  Thomas,  executed,  ii.  194,  203. 

Prebenda,  Richard  de,  i.  151. 

Preener.  to  detect  witches,  iii.  286. 

Prehistoric  period,  advances  during,  i. 
11;  divisions  of,  12. 

Prentices,  revolt  of,  ii.  256. 

Presljyterianism,  causes  for  its  adop- 
tion in  Scotland,  ii.  240;  act  passed 
for  securing,  iii.  272;  confirmed  by 
Queen  Anne,  274. 

Presbyterians,  the,  of  Scotland,  tjieir 
alarm  excited  by  conduct  of  Episco- 
palians, iii.  249;  hostility  of  the  ex- 
treme, to  the  Union,  262;  their  efforts 
to  promote  education,  300;  their  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion; their  dislike  of  patronage,  336; 
George  I.'s  respectful  treatment  of, 
342. 

Pressgang,  the,  iii.  414;  its  harshness 
and  barbarities,  415. 

Preston,  occupied  by  the  Jacobites, 
iii.  347;  surrender  of,  348;  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  Highlanders 
for,  385. 

Preston,  Dr.,  narrow  escape  of,  ii.  312. 

Preston  Pans,  Scots  defeated  at,  ii.  78. 

Prestonpans,  battle  of,  iii.  377,  378. 

Pretender,  the,  French  fleet  raised  for 
conveying  him  to  Scotland,  iii.  333; 
embarks,  but  is  prevented  landing, 
333,  334;  accompanies  the  French 
army  to  Flanders,  334;  his  cause 
adopted  oy  Spain,  355;  failure  of  the 
Spanish  expedition,  355,  356;  his 
marriage  to  Princess  Clementina, 
356;  political  and  domestic  quarrels 
of,  357;  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  by 
his  son,  374.  See  also  Jacobite 
Rebellion  of  1715. 

Pretender,  the  Young.  See  Charles 
Edward. 

Prices  of  commodities  in  early  times, 
i.  164,  291. 

'  Pride's  Purge ',  iii.  99. 

'Prief  of  shot',  Scottish  superstition, 
iii.  290. 

'  Priests  of  Peebles ',  the,  i.  495,  497. 

Primate  of  Scotland,  i.  102, 103, 104, 106. 

Primitive  language,  experiment  of 
James  IV.  to  find  out,  i.  513. 

Primrose,  General,  iii.  558. 

Prince  Charles.     See  Charles  Edward. 

Prince  Consort.     See  Albert  {Prince). 

Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  iii.  202. 

Printing,  introduced  into  Scotland,  ii. 
50;  the  industry  in  the  19th  century, 
iii.  600. 

Prior,  Matthew,  poet,  iii.  341. 

Privateering,  in  eaily  times,  i.  376; 
depredations  by  American  and 
French  vessels,  iii.  424,  425. 

'Proposals'  to  Charles  I.,  iii.  92. 

Propyne  or  gift,  i.  495. 

Protest  of  the  Free  Church,  iii.  582, 
585. 

Protestantism,  enactment  for  the  sup- 
pression of,  ii.  58;  firm  hold  taken 
by,  59. 

Protesters  in  the  church,  iii.  121. 

Provisions,  enactments  regulating  the 
supply  of,  to  towns,  i.  491;  prices 
of,  in  1556,  ii.  267;  cost  of,  in  18th 
century,  iii.  494. 


PROVOSTS 

Provosts,  mode  of  electing,  i.  442. 

Prynne.  William,  iii.  12,  48. 

Punch-bieHing  iu  old  Glasgow,  iii. 
489. 

Punishments,  in  15th  century,  i.  492; 
hanging  in  chains  introduced,  ii. 
252:  iu  lOth  century,  264;  military, 
of  17th  century,  iii.  285. 

Purchase  in  the  army,  abolition  of,  iii. 
554. 

Puritanism,  rise  of,  ii.  539. 

Pym,  John,  iii.  56. 

Pyne-bauks,  punishment  of,  ii.  265. 

Pyramids,  liattle  of  tlie,  iii.  436. 

Pytlieas  of  Marseilles  visits  and  de- 
scribes Southern  Britain,  i.  2. 


Q. 


Quacks,  belief  in,  iii.  318. 

'Quarterly  Review',  the,  iii.  606. 

Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  iii.  515,  517. 

Quebec,  capture  of,  1759,  iii.  417. 

'  Queens  of  May  ',  ii.  265,  535. 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  royal  com- 
missioner to  parliament,  iii.  202,  241; 
receives  order  of  Garter,  243;  con- 
tinued in  office  at  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  246;  retires,  252;  appointed 
lord  privy-seal,  255;  lord  high-com- 
missioner, 263. 

Queensberry,  Marquis  of,  iii.  190. 

Queensberry  Plot,  the,  iii.  250,  252,  253. 

Queensferry.  >>'orth,  iii.  115. 

'Queensferry  Paper  ',  the,  iii.  180 

Quhele,  Clan,  i.  351. 

Quinci,  Roger  de,  i.  125. 

Quoit,  casting  the,  ii.  34. 


Eachrin  or  Rathlin,  i.  214. 

Racket,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Radcliffe,  Charles,  e.xecuted,  iii.  405. 

Radical  rising,  the,  1820,  iii.  520. 

Rae,  Dr.  John,  Arctic  explorer,  iii.  616. 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  504,  618. 

Raglan,  Lord,  iii.  538,  539,  540,  542,  543. 

Ragman  Roll,  the,  i.  164, 181;  to  be  re- 
stored to  Scotland,  269. 

Railway  system  in  Scotland,  iii.  591. 

Ramornie,  Sir  John,  i.  353,  353. 

Ramsay,  .Sir  Alexander,  relieves  Dun- 
bar Castle,  i.  309;  his  character;  cap- 
tures Roxburgh  Castle;  his  quarrel 
with  Sir  William  Douglas;  cruelly 
put  to  death.  312. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  captures  Berwick 
Castle,  i.  335;  the  castle  recovered 
and  Ramsay  made  prisoner,  336 ;  in- 
vades Ensland,  344;  killed  at  Homil- 
don  Hill,  360. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  attempts  to  establish  a 
theatre  iu  Edinburgh,  iii.  478;  notice 
of,  501. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  painter,  iii.  504. 

Ramsay,  Sir  Andrew,  provost,  iii.  163. 

Ramsay,  Sir  Andrew  C,  i.  8;  iii.  614. 

Ramsay,  Captain,  ii.  288. 

Ramsay,  John,  Lord  Bothwell,  i.  511, 
514. 

Ramsay,  Sir  John,  ii.  467. 

Ramsay,  Sir  William,  of  Dalhousie,  i. 
319. 

Randolph,  John,  Earl  of  Moray,  i.  300. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Moray, 
joins  Bruce  at  Lochmaben,  i.  210 ; 
taken  prisoner  at  Methven,  and  be- 
comes the  liegeman  of  Edward,  212 ; 
fights  against  Bruce,  220 ;  taken 
prisoner  by  Sir  James  Douglas;  be- 
comes reconciled  to  Bruce,  225;  made 
Earl  of  Moray ;  takes  Edinburgh 
Castle,  230;  at  Bannockburn,  234;  joins 
Edward  Bruce's  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, 244;  invades  England,  256,  258; 
sent  to  seek  reconciliation  from  the 
pope,  261;  renews  the  league  between 
France  and  Scotland,  262 ;  invades 
England,  264  ;  becomes  regent,  295 ; 
prepares  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
Edward  Baliol,  296;  his  death,  297. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  influence 
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of  John  Knox,  ii.  135;  English  am- 
bassador in  Scotland,  13s ;  on  the 
proposed  interview  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Mary,  142;  on  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnley,  165; 
sent  by  Elizabeth  into  Scotland,  282; 
escapes  from  Edinburgh,  283;  remon- 
strates against  Morton's  imprison- 
ment, 321;  his  conspiracy  and  flight, 
322;  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  conclude 
the  Protestant  league,  368,  370. 

Rangoon,  capture  of,  iii.  544. 

Ranquillo,  Spanish  ambassador,  iii.  213. 

Ranulph,  head  of  the  house  of  fal- 
coner, i.  162. 

Ranulph  de  Glanville,  i.  116. 

Rattles,  use  of,  in  war,  ii.  260. 

Ray,  John,  naturalist,  iii.  312. 

Reaping  machines  introduced,  iii.  593. 

Rebellion  of  1715,  see  Jacobite  Re- 
hellion;  of  1745,  see  Charles  Edward. 

Red-Hall  of  Berwick,  i.  156,  178. 

Redhead,  Danes  land  at,  i.  81. 

Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  iii. 
558,  562. 

Redshanks,  ii.  27. 

Reform,  agitation  for,  iii.  518:  Reform 
Bills  passed,  525,  553,  558,  562. 

Reformation,  the,  commencement  of,  i. 
569:  dealing  of  parliament  with  ;  first 
parliament  favourable  to;  Knox's 
efi'orts,  ii.  126 ;  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up.  127;  the  mass  prohibited; 
the  pope's  jurisdiction  abolished, 
128 :  music  promoted  by  it,  iii.  299 ; 
ettect  of,  on  puldic  pageants,  300. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  joins 
the  Free  Church,  iii.  586. 

Regents :  Robert  de  Ros  and  John  de 
Baliol,  i.  130;  councils  of  regency, 
131:  a  regency  of  six,  166;  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lieutenant 
of  Scotland,  169;  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, 197:  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl 
of  Moray,  295;  Donald,  Earl  of  ilar, 
297 ;  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Botliwell, 
299;  Archibald  Douglas,  300;  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  306 ;  Robert  the 
Steward,  303,  310,  316;  Earl  of  Fife, 
348;  Duke  of  Rothesay,  354,  356; 
Duke  of  Albany,  359,  364,  544 ;  Mur- 
doch, Duke  of  Albany,  372 ;  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Douglas,  406 :  Mary  of 
Gueklres,  432 ;  Margaret,  the  queen- 
mother,  539;  councils  of  regency, 
549,  563 ;  Earl  of  Arran,  ii.  53 :  Mary 
of  Guise,  93;  Earl  of  Moray,  215  ;  Earl 
of  Lennox,  281;  Earl  of  Mar,  292; 
Earl  of  Morton,  298. 

'Regiam  Majestatem',  the,  i.  158,  443. 

Reginald,  at  battle  of  Tinmore,  i.  75. 

Register,  Lord,  office  of,  ii.  3. 

Register  House,  Eilinburgh,  iii.  427. 

Reid,  Adam,  of  Barskimming,  ii.  2. 

Reid,  Sir  George,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Reid,  James,  before  James  VI. ,  iii.  299. 

Reid,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Orknej',  ii.  95, 
96,  521. 

Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  philosophical  writer, 
iii.  504,  610. 

Relief  Church  originated,  iii.  450. 

Religion,  History  of.  Period  I.  From 
the  earliest  times  to  the  union  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  A. I).  843,  i.  56. 
Period  III.  A.D.  650-1286,  i.  141. 
Period  IV.  A.D.  12S6-1329,  i.  274. 
Period  VI.  All.  1424-1488,  i.  468. 
Period  VII.  A.D.  14S8-1542,  ii.  1. 
Period  Vin.  A.D.  1542-1569,  ii.  225. 
Period  IX.  A.D.  1569-1603,  ii.  4S7. 
Period  x.  In  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, iii.  292.  Period  xi.  In  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  iii.  438.  Period 
XII.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  iii. 
565.  See  also  Church  of  Scotland  and 
General  Assembly. 

Religious  liberty,  jealousy  of  the  Scots 
for,  and  its  influence  on  the  national 
character,  i.  274. 

'Remnant',  the,  or  Cameronians,  iii. 
179. 

'  Remonstrance  of  the  State  of  the 
Kingdom ',  iii.  55. 

Remonstrants,  the,  iii.  119. 

Renfrew,  Somerled  lands  at,  i.  114; 
malpractices  of  the  sheriff-depute  of, 
iii.  291. 
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Rennies,  the,  civil  engineers,  iii.  588. 

Rental  of  lands,  in  13th  century,  i.  164; 
in  1795  and  1815,  iii.  472. 

Renunciation,  Treaty  of,  i.  324. 

Renwick,  James,  his  early  training; 
takes  part  in  the  Lanark  Declara- 
tion; his  ordination,  iii.  197:  last  of 
the  Covenanters  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, 212. 

Resby,  James,  martyr,  i.  365,  471. 

Rescissory  Act,  the,  iii.  127. 

Resolutioners,  the,  iii.  119,  121. 

Restalrig,  Laird  of,  ii.  471. 

Restoration,  pageants  at  the,  iii.  302. 

Reutha,  reign  of,  i.  34. 

Revenues,  royal,  whence  derived,  i. 
286;  Bruce's  attempts  to  establish, 
287;  means  of  raising,  386. 

Review  of  Volunteers  in  1860  at  Holy- 
rood,  iii.  550. 

Revivals  at  Cambuslaug  and  Kilsyth, 
iii.  448. 

Revolution  Settlement,  the,  iii.  228. 

Reynolds,  Dr. ,  at  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, ii.  540,  541. 

Rhind,  William,  tortured,  ii.  470. 

Rhiuns  of  Galloway,  i.  95. 

Rhys,  Professor,  quoted,  i.  36*,  37*. 

Richard,  Thomas,  e.xecuted,  iii.  209. 

Richard  I.,  C'ceur  de  Lion,  accession  of; 
relinquishes  tlie  claim  of  superiority 
over  Scotland ;  conditions  of  the  re- 
lease :  sets  out  for  Crusades,  i.  121. 

Richard  II.,  invades  Scotland,  i.  340; 
lays  the  country  waste;  forced  to 
retreat,  341;  his  dethronement  and 
death:  rumour  of  his  escape  and  con- 
cealment in  Scotland,  355. 

Richard  III.,  usurpation  of  the  throne 
by ;  his  peaceful  disposition  towards 
Scotland,  i.  459 ;  aids  Albany  and 
Douglas;  concludes  treaty  with  James 
III.,  460;  proposed  marriage  of  his 
niece  to  Duke  of  E.othesay  ;  close  of 
his  reign,  461.    See  under  Gloucester. 

Richardson,  Sir  John,  Arctic  explorer, 
iii.  616. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  iii.  37. 

Richmond,  Earl  of,  appointed  Guardian 
of  Scotland,  i.  224. 

Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke  of,  iii.  562. 

Riddle,  divination  by  the,  iii.  288. 

'Riders',  laws  against,  i.  386. 

Riding  of  the  Parliament,  i.  480;  last 
performance  of,  iii.  248:  description 
of,  during  the  visit  of  Charles  I.  to 
Edinburgh.  301. 

'  Riding  Committees  ',  iii.  446,  450. 

Ridotto,  the,  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  480. 

Ring  of  Erogar,  Orkney,  i.  21. 

Riots  iu  Edinburgh,  iii.  309. 

Ripon,  conference  at.  iii.  48. 

Ripperda,  political  adventurer,  iii.  357. 

River-drift,  men  of  the,  i.  9. 

Rizzio,  David,  rapid  rise  in  favour  with 
the  queen;  his  arrogance,  ii.  161; 
Mary's  chief  secretary,  165:  com- 
bination against;  the  queens  infatua- 
tion for  him,  170;  his  wealth  and 
ostentation;  bond  among  the  nobles 
for  his  destruction;  his  arrogant 
confidence,  171;  his  murder,  172. 

Road-making,  improvement  in,  iii.  589. 

'  Robene  and  Makyne ',  i.  504;  ii.  48. 

Robert,  Prior  of  Scone,  i.  104.  106,  147. 

Robert  I.     See  Bruce  (King  Robert). 

Robert  the  Steward,  chosen  regent; 
storms  the  castle  of  Dunoon,  i.  303; 
chosen  regent,  310;  makes  a  justici- 
ary progress,  311;  at  Xevil's  Cross, 
315:  again  chosen  regent,  316;  joins 
a  league  against  David  II.,  325;  im- 
prisoned, and  liberated,  326;  succeeds 
to  the  throne,  332     See  Robert  J  I. 

Robert  II.  succeeds  David  II.;  first  of 
theSteward  dynasty:  hislarge  family; 
character  and  reputation;  physical 
defect,  i.  332:  named  by  his  subjects 
'  Blearie ' ;  the  Earlof  Douglas  disputes 
his  claim;  Robert  crowned  at  Scone; 
John,  Earl  of  Carrick.  recognized  as 
his  successor;  the  king's  daughter 
Euphemia  married  to  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas;  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  precautions 
adopted  by  Robert  for  the  future 
security  of    the  kingdom;    Edward 
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still  claims  the  sovereicrnty  "f  Scot- 
land, i.  333;  parlianieiit  tlxes  tlie  suc- 
cession; efforts  to  niuke  jieace  with 
the  pope;  outbrealv  of  hostilities, 
SSI;  daring  capture  of  Berwick,  335; 
recovered  liy  the  Kiiglish;  Sir  Archi- 
bald Douj,'las  defeats  the  Kn^jlish; 
invasion  of  England  liy  the  Earl  of 
Douiilas;  defeat  of  an  English  army 
which  invaded  Scotland;  a  truce 
agreed  to,  330;  end  of  the  truce  and 
iieginning  of  hostilities;  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  invades  Scotland;  forced 
to  retreat  without  incetiiig  the  Scots; 
the  Scots  invade  England,  337;  French 
assistance  sent  to  Scotland;  discon- 
tent and  quarrelling,  338;  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  England; 
laws  to  be  observed  in  the  war,  339; 
Richard  II.  invades  Scotland;  the 
Scots  invade  England  by  another 
route,  3-40;  Richard  lays  the  country 
waste;  forced  to  retreat  for  want  of 
provisions;  the  Scots  elude  him  and 
return  home  with  their  spoil;  com- 
pensation claimed  by  the  Scuts  from 
their  French  allies,  341;  money  re- 
mitted from  France;  the  Scots  in- 
vade I'mnlierhinil;  William  Douglas, 
son  of  Sir  .^rcliibald  Douglas,  marries 
the  king's  daughter  and  becomes 
Lord  of  Nithsdale;  he  leads  an  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  3-12;  its  success; 
meeting  of  nobles  at  Aberdeen;  re- 
solve on  an  invasion  of  England; 
preparations  in  England  for  defence, 
3-43;  the  Scots  enter  England  by  two 
roads;  advance  of  Earl  of  Douglas 
into  Durham;  its  destructive  pro- 
gress; encounter  between  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  and  Hotspur,  344;  Douglas 
besieges  the  castle  of  Otterburn; 
battle  of  Otterburn,  345;  death  of 
Douglas,  346:  moral  effect  of  the 
battle,  347;  homeward  march  of 
the  Scots;  great  ransom  of  the 
prisoners;  meeting  of  the  three  es- 
tates; Robert,  Earl  of  Fife,  chosen 
regent;  the  regent  heads  an  invasion 
of  England,  348;  wastes  the  country 
and  recrosses  the  Border;  a  truce 
concluded;  death  of  Robert  II.,  349. 
Robert  III.,  coronation  of;  change  of 
name,  i.  349;  indolence  and  unfitness 
to  rule;  the  Earl  of  Fife  at  the  head 
of  affairs  with  the  title  of  Governor 
of  Scotland;  plan  of  Robert  Logie  to 
get  access  to  the  king;  the  truce 
•with  England  and  league  with  France 
confirmed;  intern.al  feuds,  350;  plan 
for  suppressing  the  Highlanders,  351; 
growing  ascendency  of  the  nobility; 
expedients  of  the  king  to  counteract 
it;  introduction  of  the  title  of  Duke 
into  Scotland;  creation  of  the  Dukes 
of  Albany  and  Rothesay;  ability  and 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
353;  his  opposition  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany;  meeting  of  parliament;  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay  elected  king's 
lieutenant;  restrictions  on  the  king's 
authority;  regulations  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder,  354;  deposition 
and  death  of  Richard  II.;  rumour 
that  Richard  is  still  alive,  355;  pur- 
pose of  the  government  in  main- 
taining the  rumour;  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay;  quarrels  arising 
from  it;  the  Earl  of  March  flees  to 
England;  his  estates  confiscated; 
war  resumed  with  England;  inroad 
into  Scotland  by  Hotspur  and  March, 
356;  put  to  flight  by  the  Master  of 
Douglas;  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Henry  IV. ;  the  English  forced  to  re- 
treat for  want  of  provisions ;  clemency 
of  Henry,  357;  the  Duke  of  Rothesay's 
excesses;  difficulties  of  his  rule;  plots 
against  him,  358;  renewal  of  the  war 
■with  England;  defeat  of  the  Scots  on 
Nesbit  Moor;  Duke  of  Albany  Gover- 
nor of  Scotland ;  Earl  of  Douglas 
invades  England,  359;  is  defeated  at 
Homildon  Hill,  360;  Hotspur  makes  a 
league  with  the  Duke  of  Albany  and 
other  Scottish  nobles,  361;  death  of 
Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury;  Albany's  pre- 
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parations  for  the  invasion  of  England; 
disbands  his  army,  362;  helplessness 
of  King  Robert;  James,  Earl  of  Car- 
rick,  heir  to  the  throne. sent  to  France; 
captured  by  the  English  and  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower,  363;  effect  of  the 
news  on  the  king ;  his  death ;  his 
gentleness  and  humility,  364. 

Roberts,  David,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Roberts.  General,  in  .Afghani.stan,  iii. 
557,  558;  in  the  Transvaal,  559. 

Robertson,  George,  smuggler,  iii.  359, 
360. 

Robertson,  James,  martyr,  iii.  191. 

Robertson,  Principal,  leader  of  the 
Moderates,  iii.  450;  retires;  effects 
of  his  administration,  454;  his  chief 
works,  503. 

Robin  Hood,  a  choice  play  in  early 
times,  ii.  33;  forbidden  in  1555,  ii. 
94.  265;  riots  on  its  suppression,  256; 
on  the  wane,  535. 

Rochelle,  expedition  ivgainst,  iii.  3;  ex- 
pedition to  relieve,  6. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  iii.  254. 

Rockings,  among  the  peasantry,  iii.  497. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  iii.  426. 

Rogers,  William,  court  favourite,  i. 
449,  455,  505. 

Roland,  Lord  of  Galloway,  i.  118. 

RoUock,  Principal  Robert,  ii.  521 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  Scottish 
Church  (Ancient). 

Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  established 
in  England,  iii.  535. 

Roman  invasion,  Scotland  before  the, 
i.  1. 

Romans,  abandon  Scotland,  i.  40;  in- 
vade it  under  Agricola,  41;  their 
fleet  sails  round  Britain,  44;  take 
possession  of  the  Orkneys;  abandon 
the  country  between  the  Solway  and 
the  Clyde,  45;  finally  abandon  Britain, 
46. 

Ronaldson,  James,  niartjT,  ii.  59. 

Rooks,  laws  against  harbouring,  i.  386. 

Rope-dancing  introduced,  ii.  535. 

Roquefeuille,  Admiral,  iii.  366. 

Ros,  Robert  de,  i.  130,  131. 

Rosen,  General,  at  siege  of  London- 
derry, iii.  224. 

Roslin,  battle  of,  i.  201. 

Ross,  one  of  ten  districts  of  Scotland, 
i.  95. 

Ross,  founding  of  bishopric  of,  i.  112. 

Ross,  .-Vlexander,  Duke  of,  i.  540,  547. 

Ross,  Alexander,  poet,  iii.  502. 

Ross,  Bishop  of,  i.  5S0;  ii.  91,  212,  216, 
217.  221,  222. 

Ross,  Duke  of,  i.  463. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  i.  133. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  i.  215. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  sends  an  expedition  to 
the  Clyde,  i.  426;  makes  submission 
to  the  king,  428;  joins  James  II.  in 
the  invasion  of  England,  430;  revolts; 
invades  Athole  ;  disasters  and  death, 
434. 

Ross,  John,  Earl  of,  i.  448,  449. 

Ross,  Sir  .Tohn,  iii.  616. 

Ross,  Lord,  at  Langside,  ii.  207. 

Ross,  Lord,  defends  Glasgow,  iii.  175. 

Ross,  Mr.  Edward,  first  ijueen's  prize- 
man at  Wimbledon,  iii.  549. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  supports  James  III., 
i.  464. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  ambassador,  ii.  95,  96. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
gregation, ii.  120;  opposed  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  Damley,  167 ; 
joins  Mary  at  Hamilton,  206. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  opposes  measures  for 
establishing  Episcopacy,  iii.  16 ;  aids 
in  drawing  up  the  Confession  and 
Covenant,  27 ;  gained  over  to  the 
king's  interest;  his  death,  49. 

Rothes,  Earl  and  Duke  of,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  iii. 
113 ;  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  118 ; 
commissioner  of  the  king,  139 ;  de- 
prived of  his  commissionership,  152; 
excommunicated.  182. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  iii.  252. 

Rothes,  Master  of.  ii.  60,  63,  71. 

Rothesay,  David,  Earl  of  Carrick,  cre- 
ated Duke  of ;  his  character  and 
abilities,  i.  353;   chosen  the  king's 
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lieutenant  or  regent,  354,  356;  his 
marri.age,  356;  his  defence  of  Edm- 
burgh  Castle,  357 ;  difficulties  of  his 
rule;  entrapped  and  made  prisoner, 
358;  starved  to  death  in  Falkland 
Castle,  359. 

Rouell,  two  poets,  ii.  49. 

Rouen,  treaty  of,  i.  550. 

Rough,  John,  Protestant  chaplain,  ii. 
56;  retiuests  John  Knox  to  become 
preacher ;  his  defective  education,  75. 

Row,  John,  minister  for  Perth,  ii.  126; 
his  conversion  to  Frotestantism,  232; 
assists  in  ilrawing  up  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  235;  denounces  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  290. 

Rowan-tree,  alleged  power  of,  against 
witchcraft,  iii.  290. 

Roxburgh,  one  of  the  court  of  four 
burghs  under  Alexander  III.,  i.  160; 
destroyed  by  fire,  163;  the  English 
driven  out  of,  ii  84. 

Roxburgh  Castle,  surrendered  to  Eng- 
land, i.  117;  restored,  121;  again  sur- 
rendered, 180 ;  taken  by  Sir  James 
Douglas,  230;  taken  by  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  312 ;  taken  by  the  English, 
315;  James  II.  killed  at,  430;  taken 
and  destroyed.  432. 

Roxburgh,  Duke  of,  iii.  342. 

Roxburgh,  Earl  of,  iii.  f\2. 

Royal  Guard,  in  France,  formed  exclus- 
ively of  Scotsmen,  iii.  276. 

Royal  Highlanders.     See  Black  Wjitch, 

Rubay,  M.  de,  vice-chancellor,  ii.  93. 

Ruildiman,  Thomas.  Latinist,  iii.  504. 

RuUion  Green,  rout  at,  iii.  145. 

Rum,  use  of,  in  18th  century,  iii.  492. 

Rumbald,  Richard,  executed,  iii.  204. 

'Rump',  the,  name  given  to  Scottish 
parliament  of  1702,  iii.  246. 

Running,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Rupert,  Prince,  at  EdgehiU,  iii.  65 ;  at 
Chalgrove  Field,  66 ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  67;  at  Naseby,  76. 

Rural  life  of  higher  classes  in  18th 
century ;  useless  servants  retained; 
primitive  style  of  cookery,  iii.  490; 
use  of  tea;  character  of  the  meals; 
furniture  of  the  houses ;  dress  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  491;  condition 
of  the  rural  middle  classes ;  dress  of 
the  clergy,  492;  popular  books  of  the 
period;  insanitary  state  of  the  houses, 
493 ;  prices  of  provisions ;  customs 
at  weddings,  494 ;  extravagance  at 
funerals,  495;  funer.al  customs;  festi- 
vals, 496;  games,  497. 

Rural  population,  poor  style  of  living 
among  the,  1724,  iii.  468. 

Russell,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  iii.  2S8. 

Russell,  Jerome,  martyr,  i.  587;  ii.  11. 

Russell,  Lord,  killed,  ii.  364. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  iii.  525 ;  prime  minister,  534, 
553;  opposes  the  Catholic  aggressions, 
536;  foreign  secretary,  536,  549. 

Russell,  Scott,  shipbuilder,  iii.  590. 

Russia,  eminent  Scotsmen  in  service  of, 
iii.  278 ;  failure  of  Napoleon  in,  514. 

Rutherford,  Rev.  John,  ii.  3.59,  451. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  his  'Rex  Lex' 
burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
iii.  126;  his  life  and  writings,  322. 

Rutherglen,  demonstration  of  Covenan- 
ters at,  iii.  174. 

Rutherglen  Castle  destroyed,  i.  232. 

Ruthven,  Raid  of,  ii.  335 ;  proceedings 
against  its  promoters,  346;  the  name 
proscribed,  475. 

Ruthven,  Alexander,  induces  the  king 
to  accompany  him  to  Perth,  ii.  464; 
leads  James  to  a  private  apartment, 
465 ;  struggle  with  the  king,  466 ;  is 
killed,  467. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  supports  James  III., 
1.  464;  guardian  of  James  V.,  549. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  adopts  the  reformed 
doctrines,  ii.  12. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  favours  the  Reforma- 
tion, ii.  104 ;  deserts  the  cause  of 
the  queen-regent,  109;  flees  to  Eng- 
land. 174;  is  recalled.  ISO;  joins  the 
coalition  against  Bothwell,  183;  con- 
veys Mary  to  Lochleven  Castle,  193. 

Ruthven,  Lord.     .See  Goivrie  {Earl  of). 
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Ruthven,  Master  of,  ii.  171,  174. 
Buthven,  Patrick,  Lord,  ii.  462. 
Ruthven,  Patrick,  ii.  474. 
Ruthven,  William,  Lord,  ii.  462. 
Ruthven,  William,  ii.  474. 
Ruthven  Castle,  ii.  335. 
Rymer,  Thomas  the,  i.  164,  165. 
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Sabbath,  enactments  concerning  obser- 
vance of,  in  16th  century,  ii.  247, 536; 
trading  on  the,  504;  presbytery  de- 
crees against  profanation  of,  iii.  202; 
modesof  profaning  specified;  punish- 
ments infticted  for  profanation,  294. 
Sacheverell,  Dr.,  iii.  440. 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  sent  to  Scotland  by 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  584,  5SS;  his  inter- 
view with  James,  589;  his  attempt  to 
induce  James  to  seize  the  church 
lands,  590 ;  tries  to  procure  an  inter- 
view between  James  and  Henry,  591; 
a  third  time  visits  Scotland ;  induces 
James  to  consent  to  an  interview 
with  Henry;  James  fails  to  appear, 
596 ;  sent  as  ambassador,  ii.  54 ;  his 
efforts  to  overcome  the  objections  of 
the  Scots  to  English  supremacy,  55 ; 
his  unpopularity  in  Scotland,  56; 
takes  part  in  plot  to  assassinate 
Beaton,  64 ;  appointed  by  Elizabeth 
to  distribute  money  among  the  Con- 
gregation, 116;  custodier  of  Queen 
Mary,  377. 
St.  Andrews,  monastery  of,  i.  77 ;  church 
of,  159;  burned  by  Edward  I.,  194; 
abbey  of,  built  by  Lamberton,  279; 
catliedral  of,  built  by  Lamberton, 
280;  execution  of  George  Wishart  at, 
ii.  70;  assassination  of  Beaton  at, 
72;  the  Congregation  repair  to;  John 
Knox  preaches  at,  109,  517;  curricu- 
lum of  James  Melvil  at,  517;  sur- 
renders to  General  Monk,  iii.  117; 
decrees  of  presbytery  of,  292,296,  297; 
relative  importance  of,  in  1625,  305. 

St.  Andrews,  Castle  of,  murder  of 
Beaton  in,  ii.  72  ;  the  conspirators 
defend  the  castle,  74 ;  arrival  of 
John  Knox,  75;  seized  by  a  French 
force  :  surrenderand  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  77. 

St.  Andrews,  University  of,  established, 
i.  368,  384,  501 ;  St.  Mary's  College  set 
apart  for  study  of  theology ;  Andrew 
Melvil  appointed  principal,  621. 

St.  Andrews,  Archbishop  of,  i.  445,  475, 
537,  542,  543,  549 ;  ii.  3,  76,  108,  180, 
288,  489,  563. 

St.  Andrews,  Bishop  of,  i.  102,  145;  103, 
146;  104,  118,  129,  131,  145,  163,  166, 
197,  469,  470,  473,  474. 

St.  Andrews,  Prior  of,  ii.  95,  108,  109, 
110,  111,  115. 

St.  Arnaud,  Marshal,  iii.  538,  539,  540. 

St.  Bride,  battle  of,  i.  81. 

St.  Colm,  monastery  of,  i.  105. 

St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  i.  341;  ii.  100. 

St.  John,  John  de,  i.  224. 

St.  John,  commissioner,  iii.  118. 

St.  Xinians,  magazine  of  the  rebels  at, 
blown  up,  iii.  395;  remarkable  intru- 
sion at,  452. 

St.  Salvator's  College,  St.  Andrews,  i. 
437,  502. 

St.  Serf's  Inch,  monastery  of,  i.  383. 

St.  Vincent,  victory  off  Cape,  iii.  434. 

Saint-worship  in  Scotland,  i.  142. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  iii.  513. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  secretary  for 
India,  iii.  555;  prime-minister,562,563. 

Salmon  fishery,  importance  of,  i.  487. 

Salt,  manufacture  of,  at  Pittenweem, 
ii.  502;  monopoly  of,  iii.  163. 

Samson,  Agnes,  accused  of  witchcraft; 
her  strange  confessions,  ii.  406. 

San  Sebastian,  French  defeated  at,  iii. 
514. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop,  iii.  201,  210,  214. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  i.  442,  443. 

Sanderson,  prosecuted,  and  rescued  by 
fleshers'  craft,  ii.  255. 

Sandilands,  Sir  James,  of  Calder,  ii.  94, 
129,  130. 
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Sandilands,  James,  clerk  of  Assembly, 
ii.  569. 

Sandilands,  John,  of  Calder,  ii.  69. 

Sands,  Patrick,  a  disputant  before 
James  VI.,  iii.  299. 

Sangstei',  William,  ii.  41. 

Sanitary  regulations  of  Edinburgh  in 
16th  century,  ii.  22. 

Sanitation  of  towns,  progress  of,  iii.  587. 

Sanquhar,  Lord,  ii.  562. 

Sanquhar  Declaration,  the,  iii.  180. 

Sardinia  joins  Anglo-French  army  in 
the  Crimea,  iii.  543. 

Sauchieburn,  battle  of,  i.  466. 

Savage,  John,  ii.  378,  380. 

Savings-banks,  iii.  601. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  iii.  411. 

Saxons,  their  enterprise;  they  land  on 
the  Isle  of  Thanet;  form  a  family 
alliance  with  Vortigern;  occupy  the 
country  and  drive  out  the  Britons, 
i.  47;  of  Northumbria  overrun  part 
of  Scotland,  95. 

Sayce,  Professor,  on  'the  garb  of  old 
Gaul',  i.  38*. 

Scarlett,  General,  iii.  541. 

Schevez,  Archbishop,  i.  445,  446,  461, 
476;  ii.  243. 

Schiltron,  a  division  of  the  army,  i. 
192. 

School-boards  established,  iii.  554. 

Schools,  in  ancient  times,  i.  164;  various 
kinds  of,  in  17th  century,  iii.  299; 
efforts  of  the  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians to  establish,  300. 

Schrader,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  35*. 

Science,  dawn  of  a  better  era  for,  i. 
501 ;  discoveries  in,  and  eminent 
Scottish  men  of,  in  17th  century,  iii. 
323. 

Scone,  Stone  of  Destiny  removed  to,  i. 
74 ;  church  of,  dedicated  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  141;  abbey  of,  burned,  ii. 
110;  proceedings  of  the  Pretender  at, 
iii.  351. 

Scone,  Abbot  of,  i.  210,  214,  277,  286. 

Scone,  Lord,  ii.  552,  558. 

Scone,  Prior  of,  i,  104,  147,  105.  145. 

Scot,  Hercules,  executed,  ii.  4:;i. 

Scot,  John,  chosen  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews; the  king  refuses  to  allow  hira, 
i.  118,  150;  appeal  to  Rome,  119,  150; 
the  pope  confirms  the  election,  119; 
Scot  banished  by  the  king,  119,  150; 
excommunication  of  the  king,  119, 
151;  the  excommunication  reversed, 

119,  152;  he  gets  the  see  of  Dunkeld, 

120,  152. 

Scot,  Sir  Michael,  i.  164. 

Scot,  Thomas,  executed,  ii.  174. 

Scot,  Sir  Walter,  at  Homildon  Hill,  i. 
360. 

'  Scotichronicon '  of  Fordun,  i.  382 

Scotland,  before  the  Roman  invasion, 
i.  1;  increased  knowledge  of  its  pre- 
historic period,  4;  condition  of  early 
inhabitants;  their  relation  to  other 
peoples,  33';  descended  from  Iberian 
race;  Celtic  origin  of,  34*;  origin  of 
name,  50;  divided  into  ten  districts, 
94;  part  of,  overrun  by  Xorthumbrian 
Saxons,  95;  essentially  a  Saxon  king- 
dom, 154;  fusion  of  races  in  the  popu- 
lation ;  feudalism ;  influence  of  the 
patriarchal  system,  155;  progress  of, 
in  19th  century,  iii.  586;  commercial 
and  financial  statistics,  600;  banking 
companies  in,  601;  modern  tendency 
to  assimilate  with  England;  points  of 
difference;  difference  in  laws,  courts, 
and  legal  functionaries,  619. 

Scots,  origin  of,  i.  31;  succession  of 
kings,  33:  spoken  of  by  the  Romans 
as  inhabitants  of  Ireland;  a  branch 
of  the  Celtic  family;  their  language 
and  government ;  unite  with  the 
Saxons;  arrive  in  Britain;  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Picts;  they  plunder 
London;  turn  to  the  country  of  the 
Picts;  arrival  of  the  Dalriad  Scots, 
49;  date  of  arrival,  50;  prevalence  of 
their  descendants  amongst  the  French 
nobility,  iii.  276,  277.  See  also 
Dalriad  Scots. 

Scots  and  Picts,  resist  the  Romans,  i. 
35,  36;  invade  the  Roman  province, 
46;  puerile  defence  of  the  Britons; 
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are  driven  out  by  the  Saxons,  47; 
who  tlie  Scots  and  Picts  were,  48. 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  iii.  539. 
Scots  Greys  at  Waterloo,  iii.  516,  517. 
Scots  Jacobin  Clubs,  iii.  431. 
Scott,  Adam,  of  Tushilaw,  i.  575. 
Scott,  Captain,  taken  prisoner,  iii.  369. 
Scott,  David,  painter,  iii.  619. 
Scott,  John,  his  wonderful  fasts,  iL  227. 
Scott,  Michael,  novelist,  iii.  606. 
Scott,  Walter,  of  Buccleugh,  tries  to 

liberate  James  V. ,  i.  566,  567. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Laird  of  Buccleugh, 
at  Ancrum  Moor,  ii.  63;  killed  in  a 
street  fight,  201. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Buccleugh,  warden 
of  Liddisdale,  ii.  435;  his  surprisal  of 
Carlisle  Castle;  surrendered  by  James 
to  Queen  Elizabeth;  she  is  disarmed 
by  his  bold  bearing,  436. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  edits  'Sir  Tristram", 
i.  165;  in  Volunteer  force,  iii.  435;  his 
services  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  to  Edinburgh,  522;  de- 
fends the  banking  system,  523;  career 
and  writings  of, 602;  monument  to,620. 
Scott,  Rev.  William,  ii.  553. 
Scott  of  Buccleugh,  invades  the  English 
border,  ii.  281;  his  lands  wasted,  283. 
Scottish  Church  (Ancient),  Alexander's 
efforts  to  secure  its  independence, 
i.  103,  145;  attempt  to  subject  it 
to  England,  117;  council  at  North- 
ampton, 117,  148;  dispute  with  the 
pope,  118;  the  king  excommunicated 
and  the  nation  interdicted,  119,  152; 
declared  directly  subject  to  Rome, 
120,  149,  276;  independence  of,  120; 
maintains  its  independence;  claims 
the  right  to  hold  a  council,  137; 
bishops  at  first  without  dioceses; 
contest  about  consecration,  145 ;  in- 
dependence confirmed,  147;  attempts 
to  establish  English  supremacy,  14S; 
case  of  John  Scot,  150;  office-bearers 
of  which  an  ecclesiastical  council 
was  composed,  153;  jealousy  of  en- 
croachment of  the  clerical  upon  the 
civil  authority;  Innocent  IV.  vindi- 
cates the  rights  of  the  church,  274; 
the  offences  dealt  with  in  his  bull, 
275;  patriotism  of;  struggle  against 
the  ascendency  of  Rome,  277;  enact- 
ments against  spoliation  of,  473. 
Scottish  Plot.  See  Queensberry  Plot. 
Scottish  regiments,  gallantry  at  Water- 
loo, iii.  516,  517. 
Scriptures,  permission  granted  to  read 

the,  ii.  54. 
Scrofula,  king's  touch  for,  iii.  289. 
Scrope,  Lord,  ii.  208,  435,  436. 
Scrymgeour,  Sir  James,  of  Dudhope,  i. 

367. 
Sculpture  in  15th  century,  i.  505. 
Scutari,  British  forces  at,  iii.  538. 
Sea-fencible  force  raised,  iii.  508. 
Seafield,  Lord,  iii.  246,  252,  263. 
Seaforth,  Earl  of,  iii.  105,  353,  355. 
Seannachie  or  bard,  i.  98. 
Sebastopol,  situation  of,  iii.  538;   in- 
vested by   the  Anglo-French   army, 
540;  attacks  on  the  Mamelon,  Redan, 
and  JIalakoff,  543;  abandoned  by  the 
Russians,  544. 
Secession  Church,  origin  of  the,  iii.  446; 
its  leaders  refuse  to  return  to  the 
Established  Church;  joined  by  other 
ministers;    finally    deposed   by   the 
Assembly,  448;  oppose  the  Cambus- 
lang  revival;  split  in  the,  449. 
Second  sight,  belief  in,  iii.  282. 
'  Secret  Device  ',  the,  ii.  57. 
Secretary  for  Scotland  created,  iii.  562. 
Security,   Act   of,   earnestness  of   all 
parties  for  the,  iii.  '249;   speech  of 
Fletcher  of  Salton  on  the,  250;  the 
act  passed,  253,  254. 
Sedgemoor,  defeat  at,  iii.  205. 
Selago  used  by  the  Druids,  i.  61. 
Selby,  Walter,  executed,  i.  249,  314. 
'Self-denying  Ordinance ',  the,  iii.  68,75. 
Sempill,  John,  the  'Dancer',  ii.  156. 
Semple,  Gabriel,  Covenanter,  iii.  164. 
Semple,  Sir  James,  of  Beltrees,  ii.  459. 
Septennial  Act  passed,  iii.  355. 
Serfdom  in  14th  century,  i.  292. 
Sermons  in  early  times,  i.  472. 
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Servants,  nunilier  kept  in  18th  century, 

iii.  VM. 
' Service  fninihise '  introduced,  iii.  561. 
Session,   Court  of,  left  untouched  at 

the  I'nion,  iii.  'JOO,  i7'.i. 
Seton,  Alexander,  martyr,  ii.  5.  0. 
Seton.  Sir  Alexander,  killed,  i.  2'.i7. 
Seton,  Sir  Alexander,  defends  Berwick, 

i.  301. 
Seton.  Sir  Cliri.stoidier,  joins  Bruce,  i. 
210;  at  battle  of   .Metliven,  212;  be- 
trayed to  the  En^'lisli,  and  executed, 
21  r.! 
Seton,  Lord,  assists  the  queen  to  es- 
cape   from    Lochleven.    ii.    205;    at 
battle   of   Lancrside,   207;    witnesses 
Morton's  execution,  325. 
Seton,  Lord  President,  ii.  403,  484. 
Seton,  .Mr.,  of  Pitniedden,  iii.  260,  267. 
Seton  House,  iii.  346. 
Settlement,  Act  of,  iii.  252,  253. 
Seven  Years"  War,  the,  iii.  415;  services 
of  the  Highland  regiments,  416;  close 
of,  421. 
Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  arrives 
in  Britain,  i.  45;  makes  peace  with 
the  natives;  death  of,  46. 
Shanks  or  stockings,  ii.  .532. 
Sharp,  James,  Archbishop,  underhand 
dealings  of,  iii.   126;    sketch  of;   be- 
trays the  Scottish  church,  133;  con- 
secrated  as   Archbishop  of  St.   An- 
drews,   134;    restores    the   Court  of 
High  Commission,  142:  his  unmanly 
terror  and   vimlictiveness,    148;    at- 
tempted assassination  of,  153;  hostile 
feeling  to,   164;    breach  of  faith  to 
Mitchell,  168;  killed  on  Magus  Moor, 
171;   i)ersec\itions   after  his   death, 
173;  mentioned,  297. 
Sharp,  Rev.  John,  ii.  546. 
Shaw,  Sir  John,  of  Sauchie,  i.  451. 
Shaw,  tjuintin,  poet.  ii.  49. 
Sheep,  breeds  of,  iii.  594. 
Sheldon,  Lieutenant-general,  iii.  353. 
Sheridan,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  381,  386,  395, 

401. 
Sheriffdoms,  the  country  divided  into, 

i.  l.')S. 
Sheritfmuir,  battle  of,  iii.  348,  349. 
Shetland  visited  by  Haco,  i.  133. 
Shevez,  John,  St.  Andrews,  i.  384. 
Shinty,  game  of,  iii.  497. 
Shipbuilding,  reputation  of  the  Scots 
for,   under  Alexander   III.,    i.    160; 
James    IV.'s    love    of,   526 ;   in  the 
Clyde  in  19th  century,  iii.  599. 
Ships  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 

i.  97. 
Shoes,  prices  of,  in  15th  century,  ii.  24; 

practice  of  going  without,  iii.  500. 
Short,  Jack,  betrays  Wallace,  i.  204. 
Short  corn,  year  of,  1826,  iii.  523. 
Shotts,  intrusion  at,  iii.  4.52. 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  i.  362. 
Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  iii.  .339. 
Shrewsbury.  Earl  of,  ii.  83,  :577.  391, 393. 
Sibbald,  Colonel,  executed,  iii.  108. 
Sibylla,  wife  of  .-Vle.xander  I.,  i.  102. 
Sikh  wa;-?;,  the,  iii.  .545. 
Silk,  laws  prohibiting  the  wearing  of,  i. 
444;  manufacture  of,  introduced,  ii. 
501. 
Silk  gauze  manufacture  in  Paisley,  iii. 

464. 
Simnel,  Lambert,  imposture  of,  i.  513. 
.Simon  de  Monfort,  1.  130. 
Simony,  prevalence  of,  in  early  times, 

i.  475. 
Simpson,  General,  in  Crimea,  iii.  543, 

544. 
Simpson.  Sir  James  Vonns,  iii.  016. 
Simson,  Andrew,  conversion  of,  ii.  231. 
Sinison,  Rev.  Archibald,  ii.  ,560. 
Simson  or  Simpson,  Duncan,  martyr, 

i.  5S7;  ii.  8. 
Simson,  Professor  John,  iii.  442,  444. 
Simson.  Professor  Roliert,  iii.  488,  504. 
Sinclair,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Ross,  ii.  155. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  i.  344.  346. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Ulbster,  iii.  427,  592 
Sinclair,  Lord,  i.  576. 
Sinclair,  Oliver,  at  Solway  Moss,  i.  .599. 
Sinclair,  Patrick,  ambassador,  i.  573. 
Sinclair,  Thomas,  keeper  of  privy  seal, 

ii.  198. 
Sinclair,  Sir  Walter,  i.  346,  360. 
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Sinclair,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 

i.  248,  286,  299. 
'  .Sir  Tristram  ',  i,  164,  165. 
.Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  i.  80. 
Skene,  John,  an  Octavian,  ii.  434. 
Skene,  Dr.  William  K..  i.  37*;  iii.  610. 
Skinner,  Rev.  John,  iii.  .502. 
Skins,  early  trade  in,  i.  370. 
Skippon,  Major-general,  iii.  08. 
.Skirving.  Mrs.,  enthusiastic  Jacobite, 

iii.  386. 
Slains  Castle,  i.  81;  ii.  430. 
Slavery,  in  Scotland  in  early  times,  i. 

159;  abolished,  iii.  529. 
Slave-trade  abolished,  iii.  519. 
Small,  James,   improves   the  plough, 

iii.  470. 
'  Smash  ',  or  great  drum,  in  Edinburgh, 

ii.  527. 
Smeton,    Thomas,    moderator  of   As- 
sembly, ii.  313. 
Smith,  wages  of,  in  14th  century,  i.  291. 
Smith,  Adam,  political  economist,  iii. 

503. 
Smith,  Alexander,  poet,  iii.  607,  608. 
Smith,  Gavin,  improves  draining,  ii.  .529. 
Smith.   James,   of    Deanston,   agricul- 
turist, iii.  592.  593,  597. 
Smith,    Mr.,    repiesents    Glasgow    in 

parliament,  iii.  334. 
Smith,   Mr.   W.   H.,  first  lord  of  tlie 

treasury,  iii.  563. 
Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  iii.  437. 
Smith,  Prof.  William  Robertson,  iii. 613. 
Suiollett,  Tobias  George,  iii   502. 
Smuggling,   laws  of  .James  V.  for  the 
suppression   of,    ii.    500;    act  of   As- 
sembly in  1744  against,  iii.  449;  pre- 
valence   of,    in    Scotland,   331,   359; 
cause  of  the  Porteous  Riot,  359. 
Snell,  Mr.,   accuses  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers, iii.  355. 
Snuff,  use  of.  iii.  313. 
Soap,  manufacture  of,  introduced,  iii. 

307. 
Social  condition  of  the  people  in  early 

times,  i.  292. 
Society,  History  of.  Period  I.  From 
the  earliest  times  to  the  union  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  a.d.  843,  i.  60. 
Period  ir.  A.D.  843-1097,  i.  94. 
Period  ni.  A.D.  1097-1286,  i.  154. 
Period  IV.  A.D.  1286-1329,  i.  280. 
Period  v.  A.D.  1329-1424,  i.  374. 
Period  VI.  A.D.  1424-1488,  i.  477. 
Period  VII.  A.D.  1488-1542,  ii.  14. 
Period  vni.  a  d.  1542-1569,  ii.  251. 
Period  IX.  a.D.  1569-1603,  ii.  498. 
Period  X.  During  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  iii.  275.  Period  xi.  In 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  iii.  480. 
Period  xii.  In  the  JCineteenth  Cen- 
tury, iii.  586. 
'Society  People  ',  the,  iii.  180. 
Socinianism  in  Church  of  Scotland,  iii. 

457. 
Sodor.  Mark,  Bishop  of,  i.  276. 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  iii.  64, 

127. 
Solinus  finoted,  i.  72. 
Solway  Moss,  surrender  at,  i.  599. 
Somerled,  Lord  of  Argyle,  i.  113,  114. 
Somers,  custodier  of  Mary,  ii.  377. 
Somerset.  Duke  of,  ii.  77,  78,  80,  81. 
Somerset,  Earl  of,  Robert  Ker,  ii.  561 ; 
married  to   Countess  of  Essex,  574 ; 
loses  favour  with  the  king ;  tried  for 
poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  576. 
Somerset,  Lord  Henry,  iii.  538. 
Somerville,  Dr.,  of  Jedburgh,  quoted, 

iii.  483,  484,  492,  494,  499. 
Somerville,  Lord,  ii.  52,  206. 
Sommerville,  Walter  de,  i.  210. 
Song-schools  in  17th  century,  iii.  299. 
Sophia,  Princess,  iii.  252;  the  succes- 
sion settled  on,  259,  272. 
Sorcerers,  laws  against,  ii.  24. 
Sorners,  laws  against,  i.  386,  485 ;  ii.  24. 
Soudan,  war  in  the.  iii.  561. 
Soulis.  Sir  John.  i.  244. 
Soulis,  William  de,  i.  2.57,  258. 
Soult,  Marshal,  iii.  512-514. 
Southesk,  Earl  of,  iii.  353. 
Spain,  King  James  resolves  on  war  with, 
ii.  579;  war  with,  under  Charles  I., 
iii.  3;  failure  of  Wimbledon's  expedi- 
tion, 4 ;  adopts  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
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tender:  preparations  for  invading 
England:  small  body  of  Spaniards 
land  at  JCintail,  355 :  are  defeated  at 
Glenshiel  and  surrender,  355,  356; 
occupied  by  the  French,  511. 
'  Spanish  Blanks  ',  jjlot  of  the,  ii.  415, 

421,  422. 
Spean-Bridge,  defeat  at,  iii.  360. 
Spence,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 

i.  4.53. 
Spence,  William,  tortured,  iii.  194. 
Spence  of  Wormiston,  ii.  291. 
Spendthrift,  description  of  a,  i.  496. 
Sports,  in  15tli  century,  i.  493 ;  ii.  34;  in 
10th  century,  ii.  260;  in  17th  century, 
535. 

Spottiswood,  John,  superintendent  for 
Lothian,  ii.  126,  128,  235. 

Spottiswood,  John.  Archbishop,  ii.373; 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  485;  attends 
parliament,  547;  n)oderator  of  As- 
sembly, 559;  his  sermon,  500 ;  conse- 
crated in  Lon<lon,  561 ;  made  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  563;  modera- 
tor of  Assembly,  504;  malignity 
against  Lord  Bainierino.  iii.  17;  ap- 
pointed chancellor,  19:  his  remarks 
on  the  signing  of  the  Covenant,  27; 
exconinnmicated,  .'55 ;  religious  his- 
torian of  17th  century,  324. 

Spottiswood,  John,  executed,  iii.  108. 

Spottiswood,  Sir  Robert,  executed,  iii. 
79. 

Spreul,  John,  trial  of,  iii.  185,  186., 

Sprott,  George,  ii.  471,  472. 

Spynie.  Lord,  iii.  71. 

Squadrone  Volants,  a  political  party, 
iii.  256,  258,  271. 

Stage-coaches  first  run  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  iii.  308. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  iii.  220,  227,  257.  See 
Dalrymj^le  (Sir  John). 

Stair,  Lord,  aniliassador  at  French 
court,  iii.  343;  conducts  negotiations, 
354;  at  battle  of  Dettingen;  a  noted 
reformer  in  agriculture  and  rural 
economy,  410,  470:  oppo.ees  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  410;  commands  the  British 
troops  on  the  Continent :  resigns  his 
command,  410;  his  death,  411. 

Stamp  Act  passed,  1705;  opposition  of 
American  colonies,  iii.  421. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  or  Xorthaller- 
ton,  i.  109. 

Standard  measures  in  1487.  i.  488. 

Standing  army,  proposal  by  Mary  of 
Guise  to  raise  a,  ii.  94. 

Standing  stones,  i.  21. 

Stanfield,  Sir  James,  murdered;  his  son 
Philip  convicted  by  ordeal,  iii.  291. 

Stanhope,  Secretary,  iii.  .354. 

Stanley,  Sir  Edward,  at  Flodden,  i.  536. 

Stanley,  Henry  M,,  African  traveller, 
iii.  017. 

Stark,  Helen,  martyr,  ii.  59. 

Stark,  Rev.  Mr.,  intruded  into  Kinross, 
iii.  446. 

'Start,  The',  iii.  113. 

Steam  navigation,  introduction  of,  iii. 
589. 

Steell,  Sir  John,  sculptor,  iii.  620. 

Stephen,  usurps  the  English  throne; 
concludes  peace  with  David  I.,  i.  106; 
invades  the  Scottish  Border,  107; 
battle  of  the  Standard :  peace  again 
concluded,  109:  rescues  Prince  Henry 
at  Ludlow  Castle:  defeated  at  Lin- 
coln, and  deposed :  plots  for  his  re- 
storation, 110;  resumes  an  uncertain 
sway  in  England,  111. 

Stephen,  William,  St.  Andrews,  i.  384. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  miscellaneous 
writer,  iii.  608. 

Steward,  government  officer,  i.  157. 

Steward,  John  and  James,  at  Halidon 
Hill,  i.  302. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  son  of  the  'O  olf  of 
Badenoch,  i.  302;  becomes  Earl  of 
Mar,  303. 

Stewart,  Sir  Alexander,  executed,  i.  387, 
388. 

Stuart,  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  ii.  3. 

Stewart,  Sir  Allan,  i.  244. 

Stewart,  Allan  Breck,  iii.  413. 

Stewart,  Archibald,  lord  provost  ol 
Edinburgh,  iii.  372,  374. 
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Stuart.  Bernanl,  Lord  Aubigney,  i.  525. 

Stewart,  Colonel  (brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Arrau),  defeated  by  Earl  of  Mar,  11. 
335;  helps  the  king  to  escape  from 
the  Gowrie  conspirators,  343 ;  takes 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  prisoner,  349; 
ordered  to  arrest  ministers,  353 ; 
joins  Bothwell  in  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  king,  414;  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie's  forbearance  towards,  462. 

Stewart,  General  Sir  Donald,  iii.  559. 

Stewart,  Dr.,  at  Uxbridge,  iii.  75. 

Stewart,  Professor  Dugald,  philosophi- 
cal writer,  iii.  504,  610. 

Stewart,  Duncan,  son  of  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noch,  i.  350. 

Stewart,  Esm6.    See  D' Aubigny  (Lord). 

Stewart,  Francis.    See  under  Bothwell. 

Stewart,  Henry,  husband  of  Queen 
Margaret,  i.  562,  565;  ii.  12. 

Stewart,  James.     See  Arran  (Earl  of). 

Stewart,  Sir  James,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Lorn,  i.  403,  414. 

Stuart,  James,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  ii.  3. 

Stuart,  James,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
ii.  95. 

Stewart,  Sir  James,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, iii.  125. 

Stewart,  James,  of  Aucharn,  iii.  413. 

Stewart,  Sir  John,  Constable  at  Scot- 
land, i.  371. 

Stewart,  Sir  John,  married  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Galloway,  i.  427. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  at  Maida.  iii.  510. 

Stuart,  John  M'D.,  Australian  ex- 
plorer, iii.  616. 

Stewart,  Lord  Murdoch,  i.  359, 360, 361, 
365. 

Stewart,  Sir  Robert,  executed,  i.  401, 
403. 

Stewart,  Colonel  Roy.  iii.  40.3. 

Stewart,  Walter,  Earlof  Menteith,  i.  132. 

Stewart,  AValter,  trial  and  execution  of, 
i.  387,  388. 

Stewart,  Sir  Walter,  executed  for 
witchcraft,  ii.  264. 

Stuart,  Walter,  an  Octavian,  ii.  434. 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  of  Forrest,  i.  361. 

Stewart,  William,  accuses  Andrew  Mel- 
vil,  ii.  348. 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  killed  by  Both- 
well,  ii.  398,  401. 

Stewart  of  Bonkill,  i.  225. 

Stewart  of  Coltness,  iii.  193,  202. 

Stewarts,  feud  between  Boyds  and,  ' 
408;  at  Prestonpans,  iii.  377. 

Stuarts  of  Appin,  iii.  369,  388. 

Steyle,  Kirk  of,  i.  554. 

Stipends  of  ministers  in  1749,  iii.  449. 

Stirling,  the  men  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  i.  136. 

Stirling,  a  commercial  town  in  tlie 
time  of  David  I. ;  one  of  the  court  of 
four  burghs,  i.  160;  destroyed  by  fire, 
163;  burned  by  Wallace,  194;  burned 
by  the  Douglases,  421;  destruction  of 
monasteries  in,  ii.  Ill;  parliament 
meets  at,  310;  relative  importance  of, 
in  1625,  iii.  305 ;  surrenders  to  the 
rebels  389 

Stirling,' battles  of,  i.  186,  203. 

Stirling  Castle,  surrendered  to  England, 
i.  117,  ISO;  siege  of,  by  Edward  I., 
203 ;  taken  by  adherents  of  David 
Bruce,  311;  Queen  Mary  placed  in,  ii. 
57 ;  Earl  of  Mar  keeper  of,  368 ;  sur- 
renders to  General  Monk,  iii.  117; 
debate  in,  before  James  VI,,  299; 
besieged  in  1746,  iii.  389,  391 

Stirling  of  Glorat,  ii.  62. 

Stirling  of  Keir  killed,  i.  567. 

Stirling  of  Keir  imprisoned,  iii.  405. 

Stirling,  J.  Hutchison,  philosophical 
writer,  iii.  611. 

Stirlingshire  ravaged  by  Haco,  i.  134. 

Stock-breeding,  improvement  in,  iii. 
593. 

Stokes,  Whitley,  quoted,  i.  38*. 

Stone  Age,  the,  i.  4;  animals  of;  people 
of,  their  barrows  or  grave-mounds,  13; 
their  implements,  weapons,  and  or- 
naments, 14,  15;  ci\'ilization  during, 
16;  races  of,  18. 

Stonehaven  plundered  by  Montrose, 
iii.  73. 

Stonehenge,  i  25. 
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stone  implements,  i.  9,  14,  16. 

Stone  of  Destiny,  origin,  i.  32,  33,  74,  98. 

Stones  of  Stennis,  Orkney,  i.  21. 

Stool  of  repentance,  iii.  293. 

Stow,  David,  founds  normal  schools,  iii. 
554. 

Strabo  on  the  Druids,  i.  58. 

Strachan,  Rev.  Alexander,  ii.  546. 

Strachan,  Admiral  Sir  Richard,  iii.  515. 

Straiton,  Sir  Alex.,  at  Harlaw,  i.  367. 

Straiton,  David,  martyr,  i.  580;  ii.  7. 

Straiton  of  Lauriston,  royal  commis- 
sioner to  Assembly,  ii.  543,  544. 

Strang,  Dr. ,  his  '  Glasgow  and  its  Clubs ', 
iii.  489. 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  504.  620. 

Straiigway,  General,  iii.  543. 

Straten,  Pliilip  Vander,  iii.  307. 

Stratliallan,  liattle  at.  i.  75. 

Strathallan,  Lord,  iii.  383,  384,  389. 

Strathbogie,  contumacy  of  presbytery 
of,  iii.  574;  seven  ministers  suspended 
and  finally  deposed,  575,  577;  restored 
by  old  Assembly,  584. 

Strathbogie,  palace  of,  ii.  430. 

Strathbogie,  David  de,  i.  297,  303. 

Strathclyde,  i.  78,  95. 

Strathearn,  one  of  ten  districts  of 
Scotland,  i.  94. 

Strathern,  Countess  of,  i.  258. 

Stratliern,  Earl  of,  i.  130,  153. 

Strathern,  Earl  of  ,at  Halidon  Hill,  i.  302. 

Strathearn,  Earl  of,  at  Xevil's  Cross,  i. 
315. 

Strathearn,  David,  Earl  of,  son  of 
Robert  II. ,  i.  334. 

Strathmore,  Lord,  iii.  249. 

Strivelin,  John  de,  i.  304. 

Strode,  William,  accused  of  high  trea- 
son, iii.  56. 

Strozzi,  Leon,  ii.  77,  90. 

Stuart.     See  under  Stewart. 

Students'  societies  in  old  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  iii.  484,  488. 

Succession,  law  of  royal,  i.  286. 

Sudereyar,  name  of  the  Hebrides,  i.  97. 

Sugar-refining,  iii.  600. 

Sully.  Duke  of,  iii.  277. 

Sumptuary  laws,  in  15th  century,  i.  444, 
499;  in  16th  century,  ii.  499,  504,  5:30, 
531. 

'  Sunday  Magazine ',  the,  iii.  612. 

Superintendent,  adoption  of,  in  the 
church,  ii.  243. 

Superstition,  of  the  Highlanders,  iii. 
282 ;  prevalence  of,  throughout 
Europe  in  17th  century,  285;  popular 
belief  in  omens  and  divination,  287, 
288;  miraculous  cures  by  holy  wells, 
288;  efficacy  of  amulets;  superstitious 
practices  for  curing  diseases,  289; 
protections  against  witchcraft;  of  the 
Covenanters,  290;  among  lawyers;  or- 
deal of  touching  the  dead  body  to 
discover  the  murderer,  291 ;  war  of 
the  church  against,  295. 

Surcoat,  the,  i.  284. 

Surrey,  John  Warenne,  Earl  of,  i.  181, 
183. 

Surrev,  Earl  of,  escorts  the  Princess 
Margaret  to  Scotland,  i.  519,  521 ;  at 
the  marriage  festivities  of  James IV., 
523 ;  leads  the  English  army  at 
Floddeu.  534;  gains  a  victory,  536; 
created  Duke  of  Xorfolk,  539. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  ii.  285. 

Sustentntiou  Fund  of  Free  Church,  iii. 
581,  611. 

Sutherland  and  Caithness,  one  of  ten 
districts  of  Scotland,  i.  95. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  at  Halidon  Hill,  i. 
302. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  at  Ifevil's  Cross,  i. 
315. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  supports  James 
III.,i.  464. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  forfeited,  ii.  149 ; 
supports  Bothwell's  jiretensions,  187. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  signs  the  Covenant, 
iii,  27. 

Sveaborg,  bombardment  of,  iii.  544. 

Swearing,  pi-evalence  of  profane,  in 
early  times,  ii.  39;  laws  against;  fines 
imposed  for,  40,  247;  decrees  of  pres- 
bytery against,  iii.  292. 

Swetenham,  Captain,  at  Glenflnnan, 
iii.  369. 
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THOMSON 
Sweyn,  King  of  Xorway,  i.  SO,  81,  S4. 
Sweyn's  Pillar,  i.  82. 
Swinton,  in  council  of  state,  iii.  122. 
Swinton,  Sir  John,  at  Homildon  Hill, 

i.  360. 
Swinton,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  370. 
Sydserf,  Bishop,  iii.  23,  134. 
Sylvia,  Jineas,  quoted,  i.  478. 
Syme,  James,  surgeon,  iii.  616. 
Symington,   William,    experiments    in 

steam  navigation,  iii.  589. 


Tables,  committees  of,  iii.  24. 

Tacitus,  Roman  historian,  i.  1,  36*;  his 
account  of  the  Britons,  3;  introduces 
Scotland  to  history,  41;  on  the  dis- 
union of  the  Caledonians,  67;  on  the 
chariots  of  the  Caledonians,  68,  69. 

Tait,  of  Teviotdale,  killed,  ii.  311. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  iii.  512. 

Talbot.  Henry,  ii.  395. 

Talbot,  Richard,  i.  297,  303. 

Talismans,  belief  in,  iii.  290. 

Talla  Moss,  rout  at,  i.  508. 

Taniai,  battle  at,  iii.  561. 

Tamst  law,  i.  74,  78,  79. 

Tannahill,  Robert,  poet,  iii.  604. 

Tanning  of  leather  introduced,  iii.  307. 

Taranis,  a  deity  of  the  Britons,  i.  60. 

Tarbet,  Lord,  iii.  220. 

Taverns  patronized  in  old  Edinburgh, 
iii.  483. 

Taxes,  equality  of,  at  the  Union,  iii. 
259,  260. 

Tay  Bridges,  the.  iii.  592. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  his  description 
of  a  Highland  hunt,  iii.  281  and  note  ; 
his  account  of  the  coal-pit  at  Culross, 
305;  description  of  Edinburgh,  308; 
of  the  Scottish  mode  of  living,  312. 

Taylor,  James,  and  steam  navigation, 
iii.  689. 

Taylor,  Simon,  improves  church  music, 
ii.  41. 

Tchernaya,  battle  of,  iii.  543. 

Tea,  hi'..;h  price  of,  at  the  Union,  iii.  491. 

Teigniiinutb,  Lord,  iii.  353. 

Telegraph  introduced,  iii.  592. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  battle  of,  iii.  559. 

Telephonic  communication,  iii.  592. 

Telescope,  supposed  knowledge  of, 
among  the  Druids,  i.  60. 

Telford,  Thomas,  civil  engineer,  iii. 
5S8,  589. 

Templeton,  J.,  introduces  manufacture 
of  Axminster  carpets,  iii.  597. 

Tencin,  Cardinal,  iii.  365,  367. 

Tennant,  William,  poet,  iii.  604. 

Tennis,  game  of,  i.  499;  ii.  35. 

'Ten  Years'  Conflict',  the,  iii.  532,  571. 

Test  Act,  the,  iii.  187 ;  dissatisfaction 
with,  188;  ridiculed  by  boys,  189; 
burned  by  Cameronians,  190;  attempt 
to  exempt  Scotsmen  from,  272._ 

'Testament  of  Cresseid',  i.  504;  ii.  47. 

Teutates,  a  deity  of  the  Britons,  i.  60. 

Teutonic  races  in  Scotland,  i.  280. 

Tewflk  Pasha,  iii.  559. 

Textile  manufactures  in  19th  century, 
iii.  595. 

Thane,  office  of,  1.  158. 

Thanet.  Isle  of,  i.  47. 

Theatre,  its  introduction  into  Scotland, 
iii.  477. 

Theobald  the  Fleming,  i.  156. 

Thieves'  Hole,  Kilmarnock,  iii.  149. 

Thiggers,  laws  against,  i.  386,  484. 

Thiristane,  Lord,  ii.  425. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  iii.  278. 

'  Thistle  and  the  Rose ',  the,  ii.  46. 

Thistlewood,  Arthur,  iii.  520. 

Thomas,  Bastard  of  Galloway,  i.  125. 

Thomas,  Valentine,  ii.  457. 

Thomas  the  Rymer,  i.  164,  165. 

Thomson,  Alexander,  architect,  iii.  620. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew,  iii.  567; 
the  Apocrypha  controversy,  569. 

Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  iii.  615. 

Thomson,  Rev.  James,  Burntisland,  iii. 
448. 

Thomson,  James,  author  of  'The  Sea- 
sons', iii.  502. 

Thomson,  John,  of  Lochdoon,  i.  252, 302. 
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Thomson,  Rev.  John,  painter,  iii.  020. 

Thomson,  Joseph,  Afiican  traveller, 
iii.  617. 

Thomson,  Prof.  William  (Lord  Kelvin), 
iii.  614. 

Thorfln,  Mormaor  of  Caithness,  i.  84. 

Thornton  Castle,  ii.  259. 
'Throe  Estates',  the,  ii.  230. 

Threipland,  Sir  .Stuart,  iii.  375. 

Throrkmorton,  English  ambassador  in 
France,  ii.  130;  negotiations  with 
Queen  Mary,  130,  165 :  sent  to  .Scot- 
land liy  Elizabeth,  195;  protests 
against  tlie  coronation  of  James  VI.; 
remonstrates  about  the  treatment  of 
the  queen,  19S;  appeals  for  her  liber- 
ation. 201;  leaves  Scotland,  202. 

Thurot.  -M.,  defeated,  iii.  418. 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  i.  103, 
107,  108. 

Time,  change  in  reckoning  of,  ii.  461. 

Tinkers,  decree  regarding,  iii.  307. 

Tinmore,  battle  of,  i.  75. 

Tippt-rnuiir,  battle  of,  iii.  71. 

Ti.xall  Castle,  ii.  381. 

Tobacco,  monopoly  of,  iii.  1G3;  spinning 
of,  introduced.  307;  attempt  to  escape 
the  duty  on,  330;  trade  of  Glasgow  in; 
the  '  tobacco  lords  '  of  Glasgow,  466. 

Tod,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  511. 

Todleben,  General,  iii.  541. 

Tideration  Act  of  1712,  iii.  440. 

Tolls,  aliolition  of,  iii.  589. 

Tondinson,  Colonel,  iii.  102. 

Tongland,  Abbot  of,  i.  526;  ii.  18. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  iii  2.  8. 

Toom-tabard,  nickname  of  John  Baliol, 
i.  180. 

Topham,  Captain,  describes  Edinburgh, 
1774,  iii.  473,  480-4S6. 

Torphichen,  a  favourite  of  James  III., 
i.  449,  455. 

Torphichen,  disputed  settlement  at,  iii. 
449. 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  iii.  513. 

Torture,  instruments  of,  ii.  513 ;  in- 
stances of,  iii.  177,  178,  185,  194. 

Torwood,  muster  of  Bruce's  army  at, 
i.  233 ;  Scottish  army  encamped  at. 
iii.  115;  conventicle  at,  156. 

Tottis,  Friar,  ii.  89. 

Toulon,  threatened  destruction  of,  iii. 
333;  British  retire  from  in  1793,  iii. 
434. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  iii.  514. 

Tournament,  the,  disappears  from  Scot- 
land, i.  378;  at  Stirling  in  1449,  i.  416; 
diminishing  frequency  of.  481,  498;  ii. 
30;  promoted  by  James  IV.,  i.  512. 

To^vie  Castle  burned,  ii.  292. 

Town-clock  of  Aberdeen,  i.  493. 

Town-councils,  composition  of,  i.  489. 

Town-guard  of  Edinburgh,  Iii.  311,  476. 

Townley,  Francis,  iii.  385,  405. 

Toy-cap,  the,  iii.  492. 

Trade,  articles  of,  in  14th  century,  i. 
376;  restrictions  on,  in  James  I.'s 
time,  386,  388;  restrictions  on,  in 
James  III.'s  time,  438;  engaged  in  by 
king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  488;  foreign 
trade  in  15th  century.  487,  48S;  re- 
striction of,  with  England,  5S1 ;  foreign 
trade  from  1782  to  1792.  iii.  427. 

Trades  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  21. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  iii.  509. 

Trad,  Walter,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
i.  358,  470. 

Tramways,  introduction  of.  iii.  591. 

Trauent,  %vitches  of,  ii.  515. 

Transit,  imperfect  means  of,  in  18th 
century,  iii.  463. 

Transvaal,  war  in  the,  iii.  559. 

Tra.iuair.  Earl  of,  iii.  40,  42,  43. 

Travelling,  cost  of,  in  13th  century,  i. 
164;  travellers  compelled  to  lodge  at 
inns,  390;  inconveniences  of,  in  15th 
century,  ii.  39;  difficulties  of,  in  18th 
century,  iii.  463. 

Treasurer,  office  of,  i.  157. 

Treasurer,  Lord  High,  ii.  3. 

Treasurer  of  Scotland,  i.  181.  1^3. 

Trovers,  inspectors  of  wool,  i.  161. 

'  True  Law  of  Free  Jlonarchies ',  the, 
ii.  459. 

Tulclian  bishops,  ii.  304,  327,  490. 

Tullibardine  occupied  by  royalists,  iii. 
352. 
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Tullibardin,  Laird  of,  ii.  109. 

Tullibardine,  Lord,  Duke  of  Athole,  iii. 
246. 

Tullibardine,  Marquis  of,  joins  Earl  of 
Mar,  iii.  344;  escapes  to  the  north, 
353;  attainted,  354;  lands  at  Kintail, 
355;  accompanies  Prince  Charles  to 
Scotland,  367;  at  Glentlnnan,  369;  at 
Carlisle,  384;  his  death,  405. 

Tulloch,  Principal  John,  iii.  613. 

Turgot,  biographer  of  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canniore,  i.  89;  appointed  Primate 
of  Scotland,  102,  145;  difficulties  of 
his  position,  103,  145;  his  death,  103, 
146. 

Turnberry  Castle,  marriage  of  Bruce 
at,  i.  138;  meeting  of  Bruce's  sup- 
porters at,  166;  surprised  by  Bruce, 
218. 

Turnbull,  William,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
founds  Glasgow  I'niversity,  i.  502. 

Turner,  Sir  James,  persecutes  the  Cove- 
nanters, iii.  141.  144,  152. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  painter,  iii.  620. 

Tutbury  Castle,  ii.  224,  377. 

'Twall-hours  refreshment,  the,  iii.  486. 

Tweed  cloth,  introduction  of,  iii.  596. 

Tweeddale,  Marquis  uf,  iii.  250,  252. 

Twenge,  Sir  Marmaduke,  i.  187,  240. 

'Twopenny  Faith'  Catechism,  the  ii. 
90,  104. 

Tyneliill  Castle,  ii.  285. 

'I'yningham,  monastery  of,  i.  66. 

Tynninghame  Woods,  the,  iii.  469. 

Tyrconuel,  Earl  of,  iii.  224. 

Tvtler,  James,  charged  with  sedition, 
iii.  430. 

Tytler,  Fraser-,  Patrick,  historian,  iii. 
609. 


u. 


Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  i.  82. 

rchtred  of  Galloway,  i.  118. 

Uddart,  Nathaniel,  manufactures  soap, 
iii.  307. 

Fen  or  Owen,  king  of  the  Picts,  i.  51. 

Uist,  South,  iii.  401,  402. 

Ulster,  the  home  of  the  Dalriad  Scots, 
i.  49. 

Ultima  Thule,  i.  45. 

Umfraville,  Gilbert  de,  Earl  of  Angus, 
i.  172. 

Umfraville,  Gilbert  de,  i.  297. 

Umfraville,  Sir  Ingelram  de,  i.  212, 
224,  237. 

L'mfranlle,  Sir  Robert,  named  Robin 
Mendmarket,  i.  366. 

'  Undertakers '  in  the  Commons,  ii.  575. 

Ungus,  king  of  the  Picts,  i.  51. 

Unicorn,  a  coin,  ii.  35. 

Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  attempt 
to  bring  about,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
infant  queen  Mary  with  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.,  i.51;  recommended,  iii. 
246;  discussiion  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions, 247;  necessity  for,  254,  255; 
draft  of  an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union, 
257 ;  is  carried,  258  ;  comnussioners 
appointed  to  settle  terms;  the  Eng- 
lish demand  an  equality  of  taxes, 
excise,  <tc.,  259;  objections  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners;  expedient 
adopted  to  remove  the  diflficulty;  at- 
tempt to  equalize  the  lialiilities  and 
customs  of  the  two  countries;  pro- 
posal of  the  English  as  to  the  number 
of  Scottish  representatives.  260;  small- 
ness  of  the  number  complained  of  by 
the  Scots ;  nuralier  of  peers  fixed ; 
equalization  of  the  coinage  and  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures 
agreed  to;  compensation  paid  to 
Scotland  for  her  losses  by  the  I'nion, 
261;  the  treaty  approved  of  by  the 
queen;  its  unpopularity  in  Scotland, 
262;  opposition  experienced  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament;  national  fast 
appointed,  263;  arts  used  to  excite 
the  mob  against  the  Union;  rioting 
in  Edinburgh,  264;  petitions  sent  to 
parliament  against  the  Union ;  riot 
in  Glasgow;  commencement  of  dis- 
cussions in  parliament  on  the  articles; 
debate  as  to  whether  it  should  be  in- 
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corporate  or  not,  265-271;  speech  of 
Seton  of  Pitmedden,  266;  speech  of 
Lord  Belhaven,  267;  proposal  of  an 
incorporating  union  carried ;  attempts 
to  hinder  other  terms  of  the  treaty; 
rising  of  the  Cameroniaus,  271;  se- 
curity of  the  Presliyterian  chiircli 
confirmed;  demands  concernin.:  the 
Test  Act  negatived ;  Union  tiiially 
ratified  by  Scottish  parliament;  enu- 
meration of  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
272;  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  ratified 
by  the  queen ;  rival  claims  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
settled,  274;  the  treaty  ratified  by 
the  Commons;  discussion  in  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  327;  finally  passed  by  the 
Lords  and  ratitied ;  discontent  in  Scot- 
land; first  fruits  unfavourable  to  Scot- 
land, 329;  agitation  for  the  dissolution 
of,  339,  340. 

United  Presl)yterian  Church,  formation 
fif,  iii.  5S6. 

United  Secession  Church  formed, iii. 570. 

United  States  of  America,  constituted, 
iii.  423;  recognized  by  Great  Britain, 
424;  war  with,  515. 

Universities,  the  first  Scottish  univer- 
sity established,  i.  368,  384,  501;  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  founded,  502; 
establishment  of  Scottish,  ii.  42;  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  inaugurated,  iii. 
298;  parliamentary  representation  of 
Scottish,  553. 

University  education  in  Scotland,  iii. 
620. 

Unreason,  Abbot  of,  i.  493;  ii.  33,  94. 

Ure,  Dr.  Andrew,  chemist,  iii.  615. 

Urie,  or  Hurrj-,  Colonel,  iii.  67,  73,  108. 

Urns,  funeral,  i.  21,  24;  of  the  Cale- 
donians. 70. 

Urquhart,  Seton,  Lord,  an  Octavian,  IL 
434. 

Urquhart  of  Meldrum,  persecutor,  ui. 
202. 

Urquhart  Castle,  i.  302. 

Tsury,  laws  against,  ii.  500;  iii.  305. 

Uttoxeter,  Duke  of  Hamilton  surren- 
ders to  General  Lambert  at,  iii.  96. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  iii.  339. 

Uxbridge,  proposals  for  peace  made  at, 
iii.  75. 


V. 

Valence,  Aymer  de.      See  Pembroke. 

Valentia,  Ninian  introduces  Christi- 
anity to,  i.  62. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  iii.  118. 

Varna,  Anglo-French  army  at,  iii.  538. 

Vates,  a  class  of  Druids,  i.  58. 

Veitch,  Professor,  metaphysician  and 
poet,  iii.  611. 

Verac,  M.  de,  ii.  283,  285,  288. 

Verneuil,  battle  of,  iii.  276. 

Veto  Law,  the,  iii.  571;  rescinded  by- 
old  Assembly,  584. 

Victoria,  Queen,  accession  of,  iii.  529, 
530;  her  tr.iiniug,  530;  popularity; 
marriage;  her  attachment  to  Scot- 
land, 531;  first  visit  to  Scotland,  532; 
becomes  Empress  of  India,  556;  jubi- 
lee of,  564. 

Vienna,  taken  by  Napoleon ;  treaty  of, 
iii.  514. 

Vienne.  Jehan  de,  i.  338. 

Vikingr.    See  Danes. 

Villemore,  controller  of  finances,  iL  93. 

Villiers,  George.     See  Buckingham. 

Vii)ont,  Alan  de,  i.  302,  304. 

Virginals,  manufacture  of,  iii.  307. 

Visitors,  office  of,  ii.  243. 

Vitrified  forts,  i.  31*. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  iii.  513. 

Volcanoes  in  British  Islands,  i.  6. 

Voluntary  controversy,  the,  iii.  569. 

Volunteers,  zeal  in  Scotland  at  the 
threatened  insurrection  of  1714,  iiL 
343;  regiments  raised  in  Scotland, 
424,  435,  508;  Volunteer  movement 
of  1859;  the  prince  consort's  '  Instruc- 
tions to  Lords-lieutenants ' ;  the  queen 
holds  a  special  levee  of  Volunteer 
officers;  great  review  in  Hyde  Park, 
549;    success  of   the  movement   in 
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Scotland:  great  review  at  Holyrood 

in  1860,  iii.  550. 
Volusenus,  or  Florence  Wilson,  ii.  43. 
Vortigern,  British  Ivin'',  i.  47. 


w. 


Wad  or  pledge,  ii,  500. 

Wade,  General,  commands  military  in 
Scotland,  iii.  35();  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  Highlands,  358;  commands 
army  at  Newcastle,  3S2;  his  conduct 
during  siege  of  Carlisle,  384. 

Wages,  in  14th  century,  i.  291;  in  1793, 
iii.  4G7;  in  1770,  iii.  494. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  iii.  514. 

Walcheren  expedition,  the,  iii.  514. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  marriage  of  the,  iii. 
552,  553. 

Walker,  Dr.,  defends  Londonderry,  iii. 
224. 

Walkinshaw,  Miss,  iii.  404. 

Wallace,  Adam,  martjT,  ii.  88. 

Wallace,  Captain,  defends  Holyrood, 
iii.  216. 

Wallace,  Sir  John,  of  Craigie,  i.  415. 

Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  i.  451. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Robert,  St.  Andrews,  ii. 
451. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  i.  182;  boyhood 
and  education,  164,  182;  fitness  for 
leadership;  outbreak  at  Lanark.  182; 
kills  Hislop,  the  English  sheriff;  be- 
comes leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws; 
circumstances  favourable  to;  joined 
by  Sir  William  Douglas;  attack  and 
rout  the  justiciary  at  Scone;  ad- 
herents to  his  standard,  183;  Edward 
sends  army  to  suppress  the  rising; 
battle  at  Lochmaben;  retires  to  Ayr- 
shire; dissensions  in  his  camp,  and 
desertion  of  the  nobles,  184;  resumes 
his  flying  warfare;  condition  of  the 
nobles;  plimders  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow's house,  185;  Warrenne  deprived 
of  the  governorship;  success  north 
of  the  Forth;  battle  of  Stirling,  186; 
Scotland  freed;  Sir  Andrew  iloray 
killed  ;  famine ;  invades  England  ; 
havoc  committed;  fails  to  take  Car- 
lisle, 188;  invasion  of  Scotland;  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Governor  of 
Scotland,  189;  Edward  invades  Scot- 
land; defection  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
190;  Wallace's  defensive  plans,  191; 
treachery  of  the  Earls  of  Dunliar  and 
Angus;  Wallace  surprised  at  Falkirk; 
battle  of  Falkirk,  192;  burns  Stirling; 
harasses  Edward's  army,  194;  resigns 
his  ofRce  of  Guardian  and  retires 
into  private  life ;  applies  to  the 
French  king  for  aid;  imprisoned  in 
France;  goes  to  Rome,  196;  returns 
to  Scotland,  197;  again  in  the  field, 
202;  outlawed,  203;  captured  tlirough 
treachery;  his  trial,  sentence,  and 
execution,  204. 

'  Wallace,  William ',  of  Blind  Harry,  i. 
503. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert  (Lord  Orford), 
advises  to  make  parliament  sep- 
tennial, iii.  354;  places  President 
Forbes'  plan  regarding  the  Highlands 
before  the  cabinet,  364;  minister 
under  George  II.,  419. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  sent  by 
Elizabeth  to  Scotland;  failure  of  his 
mission,  ii.  346;  tries  to  renew  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  349;  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  to  liberate  ilary 
and  assassinate  Elizabeth,  378;  re- 
veals the  plot  to  Elizabeth,  380; 
Mary's  charge  against;  his  defence, 
384;  tries  to  induce  Paulet  to  put 
Mary  to  death  privately,  390;  writes 
a  propitiatory  letter  to  King  James 
concerning  his  mother's  death,  398. 

Walters,  Lucy,  iii.  205. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  iii.  418. 

Wapenshaws.     See  Weapo7isha2VS. 

War,  usages  of,  in  14th  century,  i.  377, 
379;  enactments  concerning  importa- 
tion of  war  implements,  581,  595; 
modes  of,  in  16th  century,  ii.  258. 

War  begins  with  France  in  1793;  a 
VOL.    111. 
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British  force  sent  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; its  failure;  British  retire  from 
Toulon,  iii.  434;  an  Anglo-Russian 
army  unsuccessfully  opposes  tlie 
French  in  Holland,  437. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  imposture  of,  i.  513; 
takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  is  wel- 
comed by  the  king ;  married  to  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  514;  invasion  of 
England,  515;  leaves  Scotland;  his 
e.xecution,  516. 

War-chariots  with  scythes,  i.  2. 

War-cries,  of  the  Scots,  of  the  Bu- 
chanans, of  the  men  of  Galloway,  of 
the  Macfarlanes,  of  the  Macphersons, 
i.  99,  109. 

Wardlaw,  Henry,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, i.  368;  notice  of  his  life,  384, 
470,  471,  473;  founds  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  384,  471;  crowns 
James  I.,  385;  his  princely  living  and 
hospitality,  473. 

Wark  Castle,  i.  431,  432,  559. 

Warlocks,  prosecution  of,  iii.  297. 

Warrenne,  John,  Earl  of  Surrey,  i.  181, 
183,  186. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  at  Pinkie,  ii.  80. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  iii.  60. 

Washing  clothes,  mode  of,  iii.  500. 

Washington,  George,  a  young  major  of 
militia,  iii.  414;  chosen  commander- 
in-chief  of  colonists'  army,  423. 

Water  supply  of  the  towns,  iii.  588. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  iii.  515. 

AVatson.  Rev.  William,  ii.  476,  477. 

Watt,  James,  and  the  steam-engine, 
iii.  504. 

Watt,  Robert,  executed,  iii.  433. 

Weapons,  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  68;  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  97;  of 
the  early  Scots,  98,  162,  284,  379;  of 
the  period  1424-1488,  i.  481;  in  time 
of  James  V.,  594;  ii.  26;  of  the  period 
1542-1569,  ii.  258;  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 524;  used  by  the  Highlander.^, 
iii.  280;  changes  in  the  Scottish; 
defensive  armour  and  weapons  of 
the  pikemen;  use  of  the  bow  retained 
to  close  of  Civil  War,  283;  improve- 
ments of  the  musket;  fusil  and 
grenade ;  improvements  of  the  bay- 
onet, 284. 

Weaponshaws,  laws  for  regulation  of, 
i.  388,  389,  444,  581,  594;  ii.  28,  503, 
524 ;  iii.  283. 

Webeton,  Sir  John  de,  i.  225. 

Wedderbume,  at  conference  at  Ripon, 
iii.  48. 

Wedderburn's  'gude  and  godly  bal- 
lates ',  ii.  229. 

Weddings  in  18th  century,  iii.  494. 

Weems,  i.  31*.  71. 

Weems,  Sir  David,  i.  165. 

Weights,  punishment  for  using  unjust, 
ii.  254;  attempt  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures  at 
the  Union,  iii.  261. 

Weir,  Grizel,  iii.  287. 

Weir,  Major,  \vizard,  iii.  286,  287. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  made  Duke  of 
Wellington;  his  career  in  the  Penin- 
sula, iii.  512-514;  at  Waterloo,  515, 
516;  prime-minister,  524;  his  house 
attacked  by  the  mob,  526;  death  of, 
536;  in  India,  544. 

Wells,  belief  in  holy,  iii.  288. 

Wellwood,  Professor  William,  ii.  452. 

Welsh,  Rev.  David,  reads  the  Protest  of 
the  seceding  ministers,  1843,  Iii.  582. 

Welsh,  Rev.  John,  imprisoned  for  at- 
tending the  Assembly,  ii.  544;  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  treason,  546; 
banished;  parting  scene  on  the  pier 
at  Leith,  550 ;  returns  to  London ; 
interview  of  his  wife  with  the  king, 
573;  not  allowed  to  enter  Scotland, 
574. 

Welsh,  Rev.  John,  of  Irongray,  ejected 
from  his  parish,  iii.  138;  reward 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  164,  169; 
his  moderate  views,  176. 

Wemys,  Rev.  David,  ii.  332. 

Wemys,  John,  of  Logie,  ii.  414. 

Wemyss,  John,  of  Werayss,  ii.  94. 

Wemyss,  Laird  of  Easter,  ii.  464. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, iii.  11,  25. 
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Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  failure  of, 
iii.  548. 

Wharton,  Lord,  ii.  81. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  iii  546. 

Whetham,  Major-general,  iii  344,  346, 
348,  349. 

Whig,  origin  of  name,  iii.  07. 

Whigamores'  Raid,  the,  iii.  07. 

Whipping-boy  to  Charles  I.,  iii.  159 

Whisky,  restrictions  on  the  making  of, 
ii.  530;  comes  into  general  use,  iii. 
486;  manufacture  of,  599. 

Whitby,  council  at,  i.  142. 

White  Caterthun,  hill-fort  of,  i.  30,  70. 

White-horse  banner  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  i.  49. 

'White  Rose  of  Scotland',  the.  i.  516. 

Whithern  or  Whithorn,  monastery  and 
church  of,  i.  62. 

Whyte,  Rev.  Mr.,  becomes  a  Buchanite. 
iii.  456. 

Whytock,  Richard,  introduces  tapestry 
carpets,  iii.  597. 

Widdrington,  Lord,  iii.  348,  354. 

Widows'  (Ministers')  Fund  established, 
iii.  449. 

Wightman,  General,  iii.  348,  349,  355. 

Wighton,  John,  attempts  to  assassi- 
nate George  Wishart,  ii.  68. 

Wigton  martyrs,  the,  iii.  207. 

Wigton,  Earl  of,  at  Xevil's  Cross,  i.  315. 

Wigton,  Earl  of,  arrested,  iii.  344. 

Wigtown,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
i.  369. 

Wilberforce,  William,  iii.  529. 

Wilford,  Sir  John.  ii.  83,  85. 

Wilfrid,  Bishop,  at  Whitby,  i.  142. 

Wilkes,  John,  iii.  421,  477. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  painter,  iii.  618. 

William  the  Lion,  reign  of;  makes  an 
alliance  with  France;  indignantly 
leaves  England  and  retires  to  Scot- 
land; takes  part  with  the  rebels 
against  Henry  of  England,  i.  115; 
helplessness  of  the  English  king ; 
William  made  prisoner  at  the  siege 
of  Alnwick,  116;  his  treatment  as  a 
prisoner;  extortionate  terms  granted 
as  a  ransom:  Scotland  for  the  first 
time  recognizes  therfeudal  superiority 
of  England;  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  cluirch  saved,  i.  117;  unsettled 
state  of  Galloway,  118;  quarrel  with 
the  pope,  119,  151 ;  the  king  excom- 
municated and  kingdom  interdicted, 

119,  151 ;  excommunication  recalled 
by  the  pope's  successor,  119,  152 ; 
peaceablesettlementof  thedifl^culty, 

120,  152 ;  William  marries  Ermen- 
garde ;  Celtic  insun-ection  under 
Donald  or  Mac  William;  the  Scottish 
church  declared  to  be  directly  sub- 
ject to  Rome ;  offer  of  the  English 
king  to  give  back  the  castles  of  Rox- 
Imrgh  and  Berwick;  the  terms  not 
agreed  to,  120;  Scotland  freed  from 
its  dependence  on  England  by  Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion ;  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  121 ;  revolt  in  Caithness; 
misunderstandings  with  John,  King 
of  England ;  peace  entered  into ; 
death  of  William;  his  character;  his 
title  of  the  Lion,  122  ;  progress  of  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures  under, 
160. 

William  the  Conqueror,  Scotland  in- 
vaded by;  treaty  at  Abernethy;  takes 
Cumberland  from  the  Scottish  king, 
i.  89 ;  his  death,  91. 

William  Rufus,  succeeds  his  father  the 
Conqueror;  releases  a  son  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  i.  91 ;  prepares  to 
invade  Scotland ;  Malcolm  renders 
homage  to,  92;  meeting  of  the  two 
kings  at  Gloucester,  93 ;  his  interfer- 
ence in  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  93,  94. 

William  and  Mary,  state  of  the  country 
at  the  Revolution,  iii.  216;  modera- 
tion of  the  people  ;  a  convention  as- 
sembled in  London  for  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  217  ;  William 
and  Mary  chosen  king  and  queen ; 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Convention 
of  Estates,  218;  plots  of  Viscount 
Dundee,  219;  effort  to  procure  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England; 
118 
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William  is  offered  the  crown  ami 
takes  the  oorniiation  oath;  objects  to 
the  clause  recniinny;  him  to  root  out 
heretics,  220;  Dundee  raises  an  army; 
General  Mackay  sent  aKainst  him, 
221 ;  defeat  of  Mackay  and  death  of 
Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  222;  defeat 
of  the  Jacobites  at  Uunkeld ;  James 
lands  in  Ireland,  22;i;  siet^e  of  Lon- 
donderry, 224 ;  the  battle  of  the 
Hoyne,  226;  difficulties  of  William 
ill  nianaKiu;,'  the  ditferences  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Kpiscopalians; 
dissatisfaction  among  the  nobles,  227; 
meeting  of  parliament ;  Act  of  .Su- 
premacy rescinded ;  Prcsbyterianism 
estal)lislied,  22S;  meeting  of  General 
Assembly,  22!) ;  plan  to  reconcile  the 
Highlanders,  230;  scheme  to  etfect 
the  destruction  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  231 ;  the  massacre ;  odium 
brought  on  William  for  sanctioning 
it.  233;  the  Darien  Scheme,  234;  its 
failure,  239;  indignation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  national  address  to  the  king ; 
government  prevent  parlianicnt  from 
dealing  with  it.  241 ;  riots  in  Kdiu- 
hurgh,  242;  death  of  Queen  Mary; 
death  of  King  James,  243;  failing 
health  of  William ;  fall  from  his 
horse;  his  last  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  244;  his  death;  charac- 
ter and  results  of  reign,  245 ;  acts 
passed  in  reign  of,  for  promotion  of 
education  in  Scotland,  300. 

William  IV.,  accession,  iii.  525;  death, 
529. 

Williams,  Friar,  ii.  ,56. 

Williams,  General,  at  Kars,  iii.  544. 

Williamson,  Adam,  a  spy,  i.  543. 

Williamson,  Peter,  introduces  a  penny- 
post  in  Ediuljurgh,  iii.  474. 

Willock,  John,  interview  with  Kno.x, 
i.  97;  summoned  to  appear  for  trial, 
104;  with  Knox  in  Perth,  lOS;  advo- 
cates the  deposition  of  the  queen- 
regent,  118;  attends  her  on  her  death- 
bed, 124;  appointed  superintendent, 
126;  assists  in  drawing  up  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline.  235. 

Wills,  General,  iii.  347,  34S. 

Wilmot,  Lord,  iii.  109. 

Wilson,  a  Kirkcaldy  smuggler,  iii.  359, 
360. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, iii.  363. 

Wilson,  Alexander,ornithologist, iii. 615. 

Wilson,  Sir  Archdale.  iii.  546. 

Wilson,  Sir  David,  quoted,  i.  19,  20,  26. 

Wilson,  Florence,  or  Volusenus,  ii.  43. 

Wilson,  Professor  John  ('Christopher 
North"),  iii.  606.  610. 

Wilson,  Margaret,  martyr,  iii.  208. 

Wilson,  Robert,  produces  the  screw- 
propeller,  iii.  590. 

Wilson,  Rev.  William,  Perth,  iii.  447. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  Stranraer,  iii.  579. 

Wimbledon,  first  annual  competition 
at,  iii.  549. 

Wimbledon,  Lord.  iii.  3,  4. 

Wimund,  claims  the  earldom  of  Moray, 
and  invades  Scotland,  i.  110;  impri- 
sonment of;  retires  to  monastery  of 
Biland,  HI. 

Winchester,  Earl  of.  Constable  of  Scot- 
land, i.  1,57. 

Windham,  General,  in  India,  iii.  547. 

Windrara,  Major,  iii.  206.  208. 

Wine,  tax  on;  statute  against  adultera- 
tion of,  iL  630. 


INDEX. 

Winter,  Admiral,  ii.  121. 

Winton,  Earl  of  (Lord  Seton),  funeral 
of,  ii.  484. 

Winton,  Earl  of,  in  rebellion  of  1715, 
iii.  345,  348,  354. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  iii.  53G. 

Wishart,  plots  to  assassinate  Cardinal 
Beaton,  ii.  60. 

Wishart,  George,  his  descent  and  early 
life,  ii.  66;  persoiiMl  ajjpearance  and 
character,  67;  prohiliited  from  preach- 
ing in  Dundee  ;  preaches  in  Ayr;  op- 
posed by  -Vrchbishop  Dunbar;  his 
exertions  to  preserve  order,  67 ;  re- 
turns to  Dundee  during  the  pestil- 
ence ;  attemj)t  to  assassinate  him ; 
Beaton's  design  to  waylay  him;  goes 
to  Edinburgh  to  discuss  with  the 
prelates,  OS;  preaches  at  Leith  and 
1  nveresk,  69;  foreljodings  of  his  death, 
<iS,  69;  his  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  Reformation;  preaches  at 
Haddington;  attended  by  Knox; 
arrested  at  Ormiston,  69;  his  trial 
and  sentence,  70;  his  execution;  pre- 
dicts the  <leath  of  Beaton,  71;  taught 
(Jreek  in  Montrose,  270. 

Wishart,  George,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
iii.  134. 

Wishart,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
appointed  a  guardian,  i.  166;  joins 
Wallace,  183,  276,  286;  reproved  by 
the  pope,  200,  276 ;  joins  Bruce,  209, 
277 ;  furnishes  Bruce  with  robes  for 
his  coronation,  210 ;  punished  by  Ed- 
ward, 214,  276;  liberated  from  prison, 
240. 

Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  ii.  141. 

Witchcraft,  first  introduction  into  Scot- 
land, ii.  263;  punishment  of  witches 
and  wizards;  Knox  accused  of,  264; 
prevalence  of  belief  in,  407,  512;  a 
witch-finder  condemned  for  impos- 
ture, 458;  unpoetical  character  of,  in 
Scotland;  James  VI. 's  belief  in,  514; 
the  witches  of  Tranent,  515;  James 
VI. 's  writings  against,  iii.  285;  numer- 
ous executions  for;  cruel  modes  taken 
to  detect;  story  of  Major  Weir,  286; 
I)rotections  against,  290;  decrees  of 
the  church  against,  295. 

Witches,  ii.  24;  trials  of;  their  strange 
confessions,  406;  bridle  or  collar  for, 
513;  zeal  of  the  church  in  the  prose- 
cution of,  iii.  297. 

Woad,  painting  with,  i.  2. 

Wogan,  Colonel,  iii.  120. 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  the,  i.  350. 

Wolfe.  General,  at  Quebec,  iii.  417. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet  (Viscount),  in 
Ashantee,  iii.  555;  sent  to  Egypt,  559; 
in  the  Soudan,  561. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  i.  543,  558. 

Wood,  enactments  concerning  the 
planting  of,  i.  581. 

Wood,  Sir  Andrew,  admiral,  i.  483; 
summoned  by  the  confederate  lords; 
affecting  meeting  with  the  young 
king,  506;  his  bidd  answers  to  the 
council,  507;  naval  victory  over  the 
English;  victory  over  Stephen  Bull, 
510;  aids  in  putting  down  the  High- 
land rebellion,  524;  his  ship  the 
'  Yellow  Carvel ',  ii.  29. 

Wood,  John,  secretary,  ii.  216. 

Wooden  horse,  the,  a  military  punish- 
ment in  the  17th  century,  iii.  285. 

Wo(>key  Hole,  near  Wells,  i.  10. 

Wool,  customs  on,  i.  287,  322;  an  article 
of  export,  370;  dressing  and  refining 
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of,  introduced, iii.  307;  woollen  manu- 
facture in  19th  ccntm'y,  596. 

Worcester,  Itattle  of,  iii.  116. 

•  Worcester  '  ship,  capture  of,  and  trial 
of  its  crew,  iii.  254,  255. 

AVotton,  Sir  Edward,  ambassador,  ii. 
363;  i)roposes  a  Protestant  league, 
.S64;  failure  of  his  plans,  365;  flees  to 
England,  366. 

Wrestling,  game  of,  ii.  34. 

Wyllougliljy,  governor  of  Berwick,  ii. 
460. 

Wynrame,  John,  his  influence  in  spread- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
ii.  4;  preaches  at  the  trial  of  George 
Wishart ;  has  a  conference  with 
Wishart,  70;  presides  at  ecclesiastical 
convention  which  examines  Knox,  76; 
his  decision  on  the  Pater-noster  Con- 
troversy, 90;  appointed  superinten- 
dent for  Fife,  126;  draws  up  a  Book 
of  Discipline,  128,  235. 

Wyntoun,  Andrew,  notice  of  his  life; 
his  'Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland'; 
his  care  as  a  histoiian,  i.  383. 


X. 


Xiphilinus  on  the  marriage  customs  of 
the  Britons  and  the  food  of  the  Cale- 
donians, i.  72. 


Yair,  Sir  Henry,  executed,  ii.  174. 

'  Year  of  the  dearth',  1795,  iii.  472. 

'  Yellow  Carvel ',  the,  i.  506,  507,  510; 
ii.  29. 

Y'ester,  Lord,  joins  Queen  llary,  ii.  206. 

Y^ird-houses,  i.  31*. 

Y'ork  taken  by  the  Parliament,  iii.  67. 

Y'ork,  Cardinal,  iii.  429. 

York,  Duke  of,  sent  to  Scotland  as  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  iii.  179;  suc- 
ceeds Lauderdale;  severity  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 183;  witnesses  the  ap- 
plication of  torture,  185;  act  of  par- 
liament to  authorize  his  succession, 
187 ;  repairs  to  England ;  is  ship- 
wrecked, 190;  succeeds  to  the  throne 
as  James  VII.,  200;  his  sentiments  on 
punishments  for  swearing.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  fornication,  &c.,  293  ;  his 
reception  at  Edinburgh ;  prejudice 
to  his  title  of  Duke  of  Albany,  303. 
See  James  VII. 

Y'ork,  Duke  of,  in  the  Low  Coimtries, 
iii.  434,  437;  his  death,  523. 

York  Building  Company,  the,  iii.  422. 

Young,  Andrew,  one  of  the  disputants 
before  James  VI.,  iii.  299. 

Y'oung,  Dr.  James,  produces  paraffin, 
iii.  699,  615. 

Young,  Peter,  schoolmaster  to  James 
VI.,  ii.  305;  an  Octavian,  434. 

Y'oung,  Rev.  Mr.,  presented  to  Auch- 
tsrarder,  iii.  572. 


Zouch,  Lord,  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  re- 
monstrate with  James,  ii.  424 ;  allies 
himself  with  Bothwell,  426. 

Zulu  war,  the,  iii.  557. 
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PKEFACE. 


The  present  work  has  been  written  with  the  intention  of  supplying  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  history  of  Scotland  and  its  people  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  accordance  with  its  plan  and  title — 
while  due  prominence  is  given  in  it  to  wars  and  battles,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs — the  domestic  and  social  life  of  Scotland  in  bygone  times  has 
been  treated  with  special  care  and  fulness,  the  desire  being  that  the  reader 
should  be  able  to  picture  to  himself  how  the  Scottish  people  actually  lived 
at  the  various  periods  of  the  past,  how  they  were  clothed,  how  they  were 
housed,  how  and  what  they  ate  and  drank,  how  they  employed  themselves, 
and  what  were  their  manners  and  customs  generally. 

To  record  what  Scotsmen  have  done  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  in 
various  other  fields  of  activity  falls  equally  within  the  scope  of  this  work;  and 
accordingly  particulars  will  be  found  in  it  regarding  the  chief  Scottish  poets 
and  prose  writers,  philosophers,  men  of  science,  inventors,  artists,  travellers, 
&c.,  while  such  subjects  as  the  introduction  and  extension  of  manufacturing 
and  other  industries,  the  growth  and  development  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  farm  economy,  are  also  treated  with 
some  detail. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  prehistoric  Scotland,  and  to  the  various 
interesting  questions  regarding  its  inhabitants.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in 
the  introductory  chapter,  which,  treating  of  the  country  as  it  was  long  before 
its  written  history  began,  throws  light  upon  a  period  that  up  till  very  recent 
times  was  enveloped  in  profound  darkness,  a  darkness  which  has  only  been 
to  some  extent  dispelled  by  the  investigations  of  modern  archaeologists, 
geologists,  and  other  scientific  inquirers. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  volumes  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson,  but  death  having  prevented  his  labours  from  being  brought 
to  their  full  conclusion,  the  necessary  additions  to  the  last  volume  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Annandale,  the  Introductory  Chapter  being  also  from  his  pen. 
It  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned  that  the  general  history  of  the  country 
was  not  carried  by  Mr.  Thomson  beyond  the  episode  of  the  '45,  though  he 
had  nearly  completed  the  history  of  society  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
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had  brought  down  the  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  close  of   the  Disrupticn 
epoch. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  work  several  maps 
and  a  series  of  forty  pictorial  illustrations  have  been  prepared  to  accompany  it, 
the  latter  being  from  original  drawings  by  the  artists  whose  names  they  bear. 

NOVBMBEK,  1894. 
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chapter  on  Sick-nursing,  and  an  Appendix  containing  recipes  for  Invalid  Cookery  and  medical  Prescriptions. 


In  15  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  2s.  each;  or  4  vols.,  cloth  elegant,  burnished  edges,  9^.  6J.  each. 
NEW  EDITION,  Continued  to  i8go. 

Gladstone  and   His  Contemporaries- 
sixty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress.     By  Thomas  Archer,  f.r.h.s..  Author  of  "Pictures 
and  Royal  Portraits,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  a  series  of  34  authentic  and  beautifully  executed  Portraits. 

"  This  work  is  not  so  much  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  political  History  0/ England  during  his  lifetime.  It 
is  a  book  which  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  710  ordinary  pains  and  care,  and  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  be 
impartial." — Daily  News. 

"It  is  prohablv  true  that  tJie  bios^raphical  form  of  history  is  the  best  in  dealing  ^vith  times  within  the  memory  of  men 
yet  liTin^.  The  life  of  a  man,  prominent  in  affairs  during  a  particular  period,  may  be  taken  as  a  central  point  routui 
luhick  m^atters  of  more  general  history  group  themselves." — Standard. 


Blackie  &  Son's  Publications. 


THE  HENRY  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE.— SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

EDITED   BY 

HENRY    IRVING  and  FRANK   A.   MARSHALL. 

With  a  General  Introduction  and  Life  of  Shakespeare  by  Professor  Edward  Dowden,  and  nearly 
six  hundred  illustrations  from  designs  by  GORDON  Browne  and  other  Artists.  To  be  completed 
in  25  parts,  super -royal  8vo,  3^.  each;  or  8  volumes,  cloth  elegant,  \os.  6d.  each,  with  gilt 
edges,  lis.  6 J.  each. 

The  universal  popularity  of  the  works  of  our  Grhat  Dramatist  has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  a  sumptuous 
edition,  of  such  comprehensive  excellence  that  it  is  fitted  at  once  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader,  the 
lover  of  fine  books,  and  the  student  of  Shakespeare.     This  important  edition  in  many  respects  has  never  been  surpassed. 

*,*  Every  subscriber  for  this  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works  will  be  presented,  on  the  completion  of  his  copy  of 
the  book,  with  an  impression  of  the  admirable  PORTRAIT  OF  HENRY  IRVING  AS  HAMLET,  from  the  painting 
by  Edwin  Long,  r.a.,  executed  in  Photogravure  in  the  most  finished  manner  by  Boussod  Valadon  et  Cie.  (Goupil), 
of  Paris.     The  size  of  the  engraved  surface  is  igj^  X  13%  inches,  and  with  margin  suitable  for  framing  27  x  20  Inches. 

"  On  the  care  with  -which  the  text  itself  of  the  plays  has  been  prtpared  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow.  .  .  . 
The  general  result  of  this  care  and  labour  is,  however,  so  good  that  ■we  must  congratulate  all  concerned  in  it:  and  in 
//articular  we  must  congratulate  the  publishers  of  the  work  on  one  especial  feature  which  could  hardly  fail  to  ensure  its 
success  as  a  popular  edition — it  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  whose  charming  designs,  executed  in 
facsimile,  give  it  an  artistic  value  superior,  in  our  judgment,  to  any  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare  with  which  we 
are  acquainted." — The  Athenaeum. 

"  This  handsomely  printed  edition  aims  at  being  popular  and  practical.  Add  to  these  advantages  Mr.  Gordon 
Brotvne's  illustrations,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  recommend  an  edition  which  will  win  public  recognition  by  its  unique 
and  serviceable  qualities. " — The  Spectator. 

In  17  parts,  extra  demy  8vo,  at  2s.  each;  or  5  volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  at  8.f.  6d.  each. 
NEIV  PICTORIAL  EBITIOA. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 

With  a  series  of  Authentic  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Marginal  Glossary,  numerous  Notes,  and  Appendixes. 
Also  the  life  of  Burns  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  Essays  on  the  Genius,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Bums,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Professor  Wilson.  Edited  by  Charles  Annandale,  m.a.,  ll.d., 
editor  of  the  "Imperial  Dictionary",  &c. 

In  this  edition  of  Bums  his  writings  are  presented  in  two  sections,  the  one  containing  the  poetry,  the  other  the  prose. 
Marginal  explanations  of  Scottish  words  accompany  each  piece  that  requires  such  aid,  enabling  anyone  at  a  glance  to 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  difficult  passages. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations,  which  consist  of  Fifty-six  beautiful  Landscapes  and  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most 
finished  manner,  form  a  very  distinctive  feature  of  this  edition.  The  Landscapes  embrace  the  principal  scenes  identified 
with  the  Life  anU  Writings  of  the  Poet,  and  are  from  pictures  painted  by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A. 

Altogether  in  no  other  edition  is  so  much  light  thrown  from  all  points  of  view  upon  Bums  the  poet  and  Bums  the  man, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  complete  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

In  1 8  parts,  super-royal  4to,  at  2s.  each;  in  6  divisions  at  6s.  each;  and  also  in  2  volumes,  large  4to, 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  245.  each. 

The  Natural  History  of  Animals 

(Class  Mammalia— Animals  which  Suckle  their  Young),  In  Word  and  Picture.  By 
Carl  Vogt,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Geneva,  and  Friedrich  Specht,  Stuttgart.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  m.a.,  B.Sc.      Illustrated  by  above  300  fine  Engravings  on  wood. 

This  account  of  the  animals  comprised  in  the  class  Mammalia  has  a  decidedly  popular  character — not  through  lacV 
of  scientific  value,  but  because  the  author  presents  the  facts  in  an  attractive  form,  and  studies  to  smooth  the  path  of  those 
who  can  give  only  their  leisure  hours  to  learning  the  results  of  scientific  research.  The  author's  style  is  above  all  things 
clear,  simple,  and  direct,  and  where  occasion  offers,  lively  and  animated. 

The  artist  has  portrayed  in  the  most  spirited  manner  the  animals  as  they  appear  in  the  varied  circumstances  of  real 
life.  In  quest  of  their  prey,  caressing  their  young  ones,  or  sporting  with  their  fellows.  The  en»Taving<:  hive  been  executed 
'n  tho  mo't  careful  and  finished  manner,  under  Mr.  Specht's  own  direction. 


Blackie  &  Son's  Publications. 


In  19  parts,  2s.  each ;  or  6  divisional- volumes,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  8j.  dd.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Scottish  People 

From  the  Earliest  to  the  Latest  Times.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Charles  Annandale, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  40  Original  Designs  by  W.  H.  Margetson,  Alfred  Pearse,  Walter  Paget, 
Gordon  Browne,  and  other  eminent  artists. 

It  is  a  full  and  detailed  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Latest. 

It  is  a  History  of  the  Scottish  People,  their  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living  at  the  various  successive  periods. 

It  is  a  History  of  Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  Scotland. 

It  is  a  History  of  Scotland's  progress  ia  Commerce,  Industry,  Arts,  Science,  and  Literature. 

In  14  parts,  2s.  each;  or  4  vols.,  super- royal  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  %s.  6d.  each. 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature. 

A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  chief  Poets,  Orators,  and  Prose  Writers  of  Ireland.  Edited,  with 
biographical  sketches  and  literary  notices,  by  Charles  A.  Read,  f.r.h.s.,  author  of  "Tales  and 
Stories  of  Irish  Life,"  "  Stories  from  the  Ancient  Classics,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  32  admirable 
Portraits  in  mesochrome,  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  Publishers  aim  in  this  Work  to  supply  a  standard  work  in  which  the  genius,  the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  humour,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Irish  Literature  are  adequately  represented.  The  specimens  selected,  which  are  arranged  chronologically 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  will  both  present  a  historical  view  of  Irish  Literature,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  individual  style  and  particular  merit  of  each  author,  while  to  those  not  critically  disposed  the  infinite  variety  presented 
in  this  convenient  collective  form  will  afford  both  instruction  and  amusement. 


In  12  parts,  demy  8vo,  2s.  each;  and  4  half-vols.,  cloth  elegant,  Ts.  6d.  each;  or  gilt  edges, 

at  8.f.  6d.  each. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland: 

From  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from  the 
works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  James, 
Grant  Wilson.     Illustrated  by  Portraits. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Work  the  first  object  has  been  to  present,  not  a  collection  of  the  ballads  or  songs,  or  the 
writings  of  the  poets  of  any  particular  district  of  the  country,  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  poetry  of  Scotland  in 
all  its  forms  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Besides  original  contributions  and  poems  by  living  authors,  the  Work 
will  contain  poems,  hitherto  unpublished,  by  Robert  Burns,  William  Tennant,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  James 
HvsLOP,  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  John  Levden,  William  Miller,  and  others. 

The  Illustrations  will  consist  of  Twenty-four  life-like  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most  finished  manner. 


In  15  parts,  2s.  each;  or  two  handsome  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  36^-. 

The  Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE.  Centenary  Edition.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated  by  Forty-four  fine  Engravings  on  steel,  from  Original  Drawings  by 
D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  K.  Halsewelle,  a.r.s.a.,  W.  Small,  and  J.  Lawson. 

Hogg's  Works  comprise  Tales  in  Prose,  illustrative  of  Border  history  and  superstitions.  They  comprise  likewise 
Poems  of  great  imaginative  power  and  descriptive  beauty  ;  Ballads  full  of  humour  and  touches  of  tender  pathos ;  and  Songs 
which,  besides  being  universally  popular  when  first  made  public,  are  still  cherished  as  among  the  finest  productions  of  our 
native  lyric  muse. 

"Certainly  vie  may  now  recognize  him  as  the  only  one  of  Bums' /olloviers  who  deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same 
hreath" — Press. 


Blackie  &  Sons  Publications. 


To  be  completed  in  four  half- volumes,  super-royal  8vo,  at  I2s.  6d.  each;  or  in 
twelve  parts  at  3^.  6d.  eacL 

The  Steam  Engine: 

A  Treatise  on  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  Comprising  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Combustion  of  Fuel,  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam,  the  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers;  and  the 
Principles,  Construction,  and  Performance  of  Steam  Engines — Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive,  and 
Marine,  exemplified  in  Engines  and  Boilers  of  Recent  Date.  By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.inst.c.E.,  M.I.M.E.;  Author  of  "Railway  Machinery";  "A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for 
Mechanical  Engineers";  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  above  1300  Figures  in  the  Text,  and  a  Series  of 
Folding  Plates  drawn  to  Scale. 

This  work  provides  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  clearly  written  text-book,  fully  abreast  of  all  the  recent  developments 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Written  in  full  view  of  the  great  advances  of  modem  times,  it  expounds  the  principles  and  describes  the  practice 
exempUfied  in  the  construction  and  use  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  in  all  their  varieties. 

In  20  parts,  2s.  each;  or  5  divisions,  royal  4to,  8j.  each;  or  one  vol.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

Suggestions   in    Design; 

A  comprehensive  series  of  Original  Sketches  in  various  Styles  of  Ornament,  arranged  for  application  in 
the  Decorative  and  Constructive  Arts,  comprising  102  plates,  containing  more  than  1100  distinct  and 
separate  "suggestions",  by  John  Leighton,  f.s.a.  To  which  is  added  descriptive  and  historical 
letterpress,  with  above  200  explanatory  engravings,  by  James  Kellaway  Colling,  f.r.i.b.a. 

These  suggestions  are  throughout  orz^nal,  designed  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  proper  art  feeling  of  the  various  styles 
to  which  they  severally  belong,  and  are  the  accumulated  result  of  long  and  arduous  studies,  extending  over  many  years 
of  investigation  and  thought. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  of  nearly  every  one  who  has  occasion  for  decoration  in 
whatever  form ; — to  the  worker  in  stone,  wood,  metal,  ivory,  glass,  and  leather — to  the  house-painter,  decorator,  &c.  &c. 

In  20  parts,  super-royal  quarto,  2s.  each ;  or  8  divisions,  5 j.  each. 

The  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant. 

By  James  Newlands,  late  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool.  A^rw  and  Improved  Edition.  Being  a 
Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  selection,  preparation,  and  strength  of  Materials,  and  the  mechanical 
principles  of  Framing,  with  their  applications  in  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  Lines;  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building. 
Illustrated  by  above  One  Hundred  Engraved  Plates,  containing  above  Nine  Hundred  Figures;  and 
above  Seven  Hundred  Geometric,  Constructive,  and  Descriptive  Figures  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

"  Wt  know  of  no  treatise  on  Carpentry  and  foinery  which  at  all  approaches  this  in  merit.  .  ,  .  IVt  strongly 
urge  our  practical  mechanics  to  obtain  and  study  it." — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

In  24  parts,  demy  4to,  at  2s.  each;  or  in  6  volumes,  artistically  bound  in  cloth  extra, 
with  olivine  edges,  at  los.  each. 

The  Works   of  Shakspeare, 

Revised  from  the  best  Authorities;  with  a  Memoir  and  Essay  on  his  Genius  by  Bryan  W.  Procter 
(Barry  Cornwall),  Annotations  and  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Plays  by  Distinguished  Writers,  and 
numerous  Illustrative  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Kenny  Meadows  and  T.  H.  Nicholson. 

The  most  distinctive,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  consists  in  the 
pictorial  illustrations  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  enriched.  These  are  upwards  of  750  in  number,  and  bring  most  vividly 
before  the  reader  the  scenes  and  incidents  occurring  in  the  different  plays. 

By  far  the  greater  number  are  by  the  well-known  artist  Kenny  Meadows,  and  so  important  are  these  illustrations 
that  the  edition  of  which  they  form  a  part  has  been  appropriately  named  the  Kenny  Meadows  Shakspeare. 

Each  play  is  accompanied  by  an  original  introduction,  and  explanatory  notes  from  the  pens  of  various  writers  dis- 
tingui>;hed  for  their  critical  acumen  and  their  wide  knowledge  and  high  appreciation  of  Shakspeare's  writings.  Altogeth.-f 
this  work  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  him  who  "  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ". 


Blackie  &  Son's  Publications. 


In  12  parts,  small  4to  size,  price  zs.  each;  or  4  volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  9^.  each. 

Our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria: 

HER  LIFE  AND  JUBILEE.  By  Thomas  Archer,  f.r.h.s.,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Royal 
Portraits";  "Fifty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress";  &c.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  28  highly, 
finished  Etchings. 

It  U  believed  that  for  the  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  regard  the  Queen  with  a  sentiment  that  may  be  spoken 
of  as  that  of  personal  regard  and  aifection,  no  more  fitting  memorial  can  be  provided  than  a  complete  and  worthy  Life  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady — a  "  Life  "  such  as  that  which  is  here  announced.  The  narrative  presents  a  biographical  rather  than 
a  historical  record :  a  record,  faithful,  interesting,  and  well  illustrated,  of  the  Royal  Family  and  of  the  Queen  as  Sovereign 
Lady  rather  than  as  Sovereign  Ruler. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  a  series  of  twenty-eight  highly-finished  etchings,  including  portraits  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  all  the  members  of  their  Family ;  also  scenes  and  events  In  which  the  Queen  has  personally 
taken  part. 

The   Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ, 

And  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  d.d.  With  Copious 
Illustrative  and  Explanatory  Notes,  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers  on 
New  Testament  History.  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engravings  printed  in  the  Text,  and 
Thirty-three  highly  finished  Engravings  on  steel.     A  handsome  royal  4to  volume,  gilt  edges,  40s. 

The  attractiveness  and  value  of  this  edition  of  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
number  of  illustrative  and  supplementary  notes  from  the  works  of  recent  writers,  among  whom  may  be  named  Archbishop 
Trench,  Dean  Alford,  Dean  Stanley,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Vinet,  Neander,  Lange,  Bengel,  Angus,  Stier, 
Westcott,  James  Hamilton,  Fairbairn,  Dr.  William  Smith,  &c. 

To  be  completed  in  15  parts,  folio  {size  16^  x  "/^  inches),  price  51.  each. 

The  Practical   Decorator  and  Ornamentist. 

For  the  use  of  Architects,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Designers.  Containing  one  hundred 
Plates  in  colours  and  gold.  With  Descriptive  Notices,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Artistic  and 
Practical  Decoration.  By  George  Ashdown  Audsley,  ll.d.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  and  Maurice  Ashdown 
AuDSLEY,  Architect. 

The  highly  practical  and  useful  character  of  this  important  Work  will  at  once  commenQ  it  to  those  interested  in 
decorative  art,  to  whom  it  is  more  immediately  addressed. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  the  Modeller,  the  Plasterer,  the  Stone  Carver,  the  Wood  Carver,  the  Fret  Cutter,  the  Inlayer, 
the  Cabinetmaker,  the  Potter,  the  Engraver,  the  Lithographer,  the  House  Painter,  the  Architect,  the  Interior  Decorator, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  workman  who  has  anything  to  do  with  ornament  and  design.  To  the  student  in  drawing  and  orna- 
mental design  it  presents  a  wide  field  of  suggestive  study. 


Fourth  Edition.     Large  8vo  (looo  pp.),  cloth,  i6j.,  or  half-morocco,  20J. 

A   Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data 

For  Mechanical  Engineers,  based  on  the  most  recent  investigations.      By  Daniel  Kinnear 
Clark,  author  of  "Railway  Machinery",  &c.  &c.      Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams. 

This  book  comprises  the  leading  rules  and  data,  with  numerous  tables,  of  constant  use  in  calculations  and  estimates 
relating  to  Practical  Mechanics : — presented  in  a  reliable,  clear,  and  handy  form,  with  an  extent  of  range  and  completeness 
of  detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto.  This  'the  fourth)  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  its  preparation 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  many  suggestions  made  by  those  using  the  former  editions. 

"Mr.  Clark  writes  with  great  clearness,  and  he  has  a  great  power  of  condensing  and  summarizing  facts,  and 
kf  has  thus  been  enabled  to  embody  in  his  volume  a  collection  of  data  relating  to  mechanical  engineering,  such  as  has 
certainly  never  before  been  brought  together.  We  regard  the  book  as  on*  which  no  mechanical  tngineer  in  regular 
practice  can  afford  to  be  without." — Engineering. 


Blackie  &  Sons  Publications. 


To  be  completed  in  21  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  zs.  each;  or  in_6  volumes,  cloth  extra,  gj.  iai.  each. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

The  Imperial  Bible-Dictionary, 

Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal.  Edited  by  Rev.  Patrick 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  author  of  "Typology  of  Scripture";  &c.  With  Introductions  by  the  Right  Rev. 
J.  C.  Rylk,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  m.a.  Illustrated  by  about 
seven  hundred  Engravings. 

This  Edition  will  be  augmented  by  an  Interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Waller,  Principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  luminous  introduction  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Charles  Rylk,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

The  Work  takes  up  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  subjects  which  enter  into  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  while  the  several 
books  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed  in  every  case  receive  careful  and  attentive  consideration.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
different  topics,  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  materials  which  modern  criticism  and  research  have  accumulated. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  include  representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  notable  scenes  and 
places,  manners  of  social  life,  and  the  manifold  productions  of  human  skill.  In  addition  to  these  illustrations,  a  Series  of 
Views  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most  finished  manner,  accompany  the  work. 

New  Issue,  to  be  completed  in  6  half-volumes,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gj.  dd.  each. 

The  Whole  Works  of  John   Bunyan, 

Accurately  reprinted  from  the  Author's  own  editions.  Collated  and  edited,  with  an  introduction  to 
each  treatise,  numerous  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a  memoir  of  Bunyan,  by  George  Offor. 
Illustrated  by  engravings  on  steel  and  on  wood. 

Among  the  Illustrative  Engravings  will  be  found  the  Portrait  of  Bunyan  after  Sadler ;  and  a  careful  copy  of  the  inter- 
esting Portrait  by  R.  White,  now  in  the  British  Museum;  Views  of  Bedford,  and  Prison  on  Bedford  Bridge;  of  Bunyan 's 
Cottage,  the  Market-house  and  Church,  Elstow;  and  of  Bunyan 's  Tomb  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Also,  a  Series  of  beautiful 
Illustrations  of  The  Pilgrim  from  Stothard's  elegant  designs;  with  Facsimiles  of  Bunyan's  Writing,  and  of  the  earliest 
wood-cut  illustrations  to  The  Pilgrim,  and  to  the  Life  0/ Badman. 

All  the  excellencies  of  this  much  admired  and  highly  valued  edition  of  Bunyan's  Whole  Works  (of  which  over  twenty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold)  are  retained,  the  work  being  simply  reprinted  with  occasional  improvements  in  typography. 

Eleven  vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  3J-.  6d.  each;   or  in  handsome  case,  £2,   is. 

Commentary  on  the   New  Testament, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  With  Questions  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Frew,  d.d.  With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  beautiful  Engravings  and  Maps,  not  in  any  other  edition. 

Shortly  before  his  decease  the  Author  completed  a  revision  of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  to  the  end  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  only  section  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  which  modem  research 
had  accumulated  new  and  important  materials. 

In  making  this  new  issue  the  first  three  volumes  have  been  re-set  so  as  to  embody  the  author's  latest  corrections  and 
additions,  and  they  are  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  readers  in  this  country.  This  issue  will  consequently  be  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  of  any  published  in  Great  Britain. 


In  royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  30J. 

Family  Worship: 


A  Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  Domestic  Worship ;  Prayers  for  Particular  Occasions,  and  Prayers  suitable  for  Children,  &c 
By  above  Two  Hundred  Evangelical  Ministers.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-six  fine  Engravings  on 
steel.     New  and  Improved  Edition. 

The  work  comprises  732  Services,  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  family,  being  a  service  for  every  Morning  atid  Evening 
throughout  the  year,  with  Special  Services  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  New-year's  Day.  Each  Service  is  composed 
of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Scriptural  Exposition.  Thus  it  points  out  a  suitable  psalm  or  hymn  to  be  sung ;  next  it  refers 
to  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  read  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  adds  some  brief  explanatory  and  practical  remarks ;  and  the 
whole  closes  with  a  plain  and  earnest  Prayer. 


LONDON:    BLACKIE   &   SON,    LIMITED;    GLASGOW   AND   EDINBURGH. 


This  book  is  due  two  weeks  from  the  last  date  stamped 
below,  and  if  not  returned  at  or  before  that  time  a  fine  of 
five  cents  a  dav  will  be  incurred. 
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